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PREFACE. 


Thb  Popish  and  Protestant  controversy,  in  the  present  age,  has, 
in  these  kingdoms,  been  agitated  with  ardor  and  ability.  The 
debate,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century^  seemed  to  slumber.  The 
polemics  of  each  party,  satisfied  with  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  their  own  opinions,  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  drop  the  pen  of 
discussion,  ^ismiss  the  weapons  of  hostility,  and  leave  men, 
according  to  their  several  predilections,  to  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Popery  or  Protestantism.  But  stillness  fi-equently 
ushers  in  the  tempest.  The  calm,  amid  the  serenity  of  sea  and 
sky,  is  often  the  harbinger  of  the  storm.  This  diversity,  in  late 
years,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  controversial  world.  The 
polemical  pen,  which,  in  the  British  dominions,  had  slept  in  inac- 
tivity, has  resumed  its  labours,  and  the  clerical  voice,  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  ^ber  deUvery  of  sermons,  has,  in  the  passing 
day,  been  strained  to  the  loud  accents  of  controversial  theology, 
Ireland,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  become  the  field  of  noisy 
disputation.  The  clergy  in  advocacy  of  Popery  or  Protestant- 
ism, have  displayed  all  tneir  learning  and  eloquence.  A  society 
for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  has  been  estab- 
lished through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  this  asso- 
ciation has  awakened  a  conflicting  reaction,  and  blown  into 
vivid  combustion  all  the  elements  of  papal  opposition. 

These  discussions  commenced  with  the  Reformation.  Con- 
tests of  a  similar  kind,  indeed,  had  preceded  that  revolution, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
spired heralds  of  the  Gospel  raised  the  voice,  and  wielded  the 
pen  against  Judaism  and  infidelity.  Popery  carried  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Nestorianism,  Monophysitism,  and  other 
oriental  speculations.  The  papacy,  in  European  nations,  ar- 
rayed itself  against  Waldensianism  ;  and  opposed  power  and 
persecution  to  truth  and  reason.  The  inquisition  erected  the 
dungeon  and  the  gibbet,  for  the  support  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion, and  for  the  extinction  of  light  and  liberty.  WicklilF  and 
his  followers  in  England  wielded  reason  and  revelation  against 
superstition  and  persecution,  till  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  sword,  the  flames,  and  the  gibbet. 

Protestantism,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  began  its  attacR 
on  popery  in  more  auspicious  circimistances  and  on  a  wider 
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field  of  action.  Philosophy  and  literature,  which  had  been  dif- 
fused through  the  nations  by  the  art  of  printing,  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  march  of  intellect,  facilitated  the  grand  project. 
The  European  kingdoms,  therefore,  in  one  simultaneous  move- 
ment, seemed  to  awaken  from  their  apathy.  The  scintillations 
of  reformation,  which  flashed  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
radiated  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  Europeans, 
aroused  by  its  influence,  hailed  the  bright  light,  shook  ofl'  their 
gloomy  errors,  and  rising  in  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
burst  the  fetters  of  superstition. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  supported  Protestant- 
ism, in  verbal  and  written  discussions,  against  Tetzel,  Eckius, 
Prierio,  Cajetan,  and  Miltitz.  Luther,  in  apostolical  fearless- 
ness, which  never  trembled  at  danger  or  shraiik  firom  difficulty, 
assailed  the  papacy  with  zeal  and  inflexibility.  His  shafts, 
though  someUmes  unpolished,  were  always  pointed ;  and  his 
sarcasms,  suited  to  his  age  and  language,  might,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, degenerate  into  coarseness  or  even  scurrility.  Melanc- 
thon, in  all  his  engagements,  evinced  ability,  learning,  candour, 
mildness,  and  moderation.  His  erudition  occupied  a  vast 
range ;  and  the  mighty  mass  of  literary  attainments  was  directed 
by  taste  and  inspired  by  genius.  Their  united  advocacy  re- 
pelled error,  dislodged  the  enemy  firom  his  deepest  entrenchments, 
and  established  Lutheranism  through  the  curcles  of  Germany, 
The  light  soon  communicated  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  countenanced  a  disputation 
between  Olaus  and  Gallius,  and  the  result,  which  was  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  tended  to  the  extension  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attacked  the  Romish 
superstition  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  attack  was  met 
with  great  resolution  by  the  patrons  of  popery.  This  opposi- 
tion, however,  neither  dispirited  the  friends  ot  reformation  nor 
prevented  their  success.  Many,  on  the  Continent  deserted  the 
ranks  of  error ;  and  the  shock  soon  reached  the  British  islands. 
England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  many  in  Lreland,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  superstition  and  embraced  the  hberty  of  the  GospeL 

Many,  however,  prostituted  learning  and  abihty,  in  defenoi] 
the  old  superstition ;  none  of  whom  made  a  more  distinguishi 
figure  than  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Bossuet.  Baronius  com- 
piled the  annals  of  the  papacy ;  and,  in  the  relation,  interwove 
nis  errors  and  sophistry.  His  Annals,  comprising  a  vast  collec- 
tion, are  full  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  and  void  of  all  can- 
dour or  even  honesty.    Bellarmine  possessed  far  more  candour 
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than  Baronius.  He  stated  the  reasons  and  objections  of  the 
reformed  with  fidelity.  His  integrity,  in  this  respect,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  several  theologians  of  his  own  communion. 
His  merit,  as  a  writer,  consisted  in  perspicuity  of  style  and 
copiousness  of  argument,  which  discovered  a  fertile  and  excur- 
sive imagination. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition,  afiected  plainness  and  simplicity ; 
and  endeavoured  to  evade  objections  byingenuity  of  statement. 
He  labored  to  divest  Romanism  of  its  hatefiilness,  by  concealing, 
as  much  as  possible,  its  defects,  softening  its  harshness,  and  sub- 
stituting, in  many  instances,  an  imposing  but  supposititious  form 
and  beauty.  The  ei^sitor,  by  these  means,  approximated 
Popery  to  Protestantism.  *The  ten-homed  monster,'  sajrs 
Gibbon,  '  is,  at  his  magic  touch,  transformed  into  the  milk-wHite 
hind,  which  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen.'  The  school, 
in  which  Bossuet  studied,  favoured  the  design.  The  French 
communion,  to  which  he  belonged,  presents  Romanism  in  a 
more  engaging  attitude  than  the  Italian  system,  which  exhibits 
Popery,  as  it  appears  in  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  in  all  its 
native  deformity. 

Few  have  made  a  better  defence  for  a  bad  cause,  than  Chal- 
lenor  and  Gother.  Challenor  assumes  a  tone  of  pity  for  his 
adversary,  and  represents  the  patrons  of  Protestantism  as  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  He  appears  all  kindness  and  candour. 
But  the  snake  is  hid  in  the  grass  ;  and  the  canker-worm  of  bit- 
terness lurks  under  the  fairest  professions  of  commiseration  and 
benevolence.  His  statements,  in  general,  are  misrepresenta- 
tbns,  Etnd  his  quotations,  especially  from  the  fathers,  are  irrele- 
vant and  futile.  His  work,  nevertheless,  contains  nearly  all 
that  can  be  said  for  a  bad  system. 

Grother  speaks  in  the  lofiy  accents  of  indignation  and  defi- 
ance. Swelling  into  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  he  arro- 
gates the  attitude  of  truth  and  certainty.  Popery,  he  repre- 
sents as  rejected  only  when  misunderstood  ;  and  insinuates,  in 
undissembled  remonstrance  and  reprehension,  the  disingenuous- 
ness  of  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  He  imitates  Bossuet,  in 
attempting  to  remove  objections  by  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
by  dismissing  the  Ultraism  of  the  Italian  scnool  and  of  genuine 
Romanism.  His  manner,  however,  is  striking,  and  his  columns 
of  representation  and  misrepresentation,  possess  advantage  and 
originality. 

England,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  theology,  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  authors.  Jewel,  Cartwright,  Stilhng- 
fleet,  and  Barrow,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  appear  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  industry.    Jewel's  reply  to  Harding,  though 
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published  shortly  after  the  Reformation,  is  a  most  triumphant 
refutation  of  Popish  errors.  Cartwright  appeared  in  the  arena, 
as  the  victorious  adversary  of  the  Rhemish  translators  and  an- 
notators.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  numerous  works,  has  written  on 
nearly  all  the  topics  of  distinction  between  the  Romish  and  Re- 
formed ;  and  on  each,  has  displayed  vast  stores  of  erudition,  and 
amazing  powers  of  discrimination.  Barrow  assailed  the  papal 
supremacy ;  while  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  enabled  him  to  exhaust  the  subject.  He  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff's  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 

Ireland,  in  her  Usher,  boasts  of  a  champion,  who,  in  this  con- 
troversy, was  in  himself  an  host.  He  had  read  all  the  Fathers, 
and  could  draw  atwiQ,  on  these  depots  of  antiquity.  He  pos- 
sessed the  deepest  acquaintance  with  sacred  Uterature  and  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  mass  of  his  collections  has,  since  his 
day,  supplied  the  pen  of  many  a  needy,  but  thankless  plagiary. 
His  age  was  an  era  of  discussion ;  and,  in  his  occasional  worli, 
he  pointed  his  polemical  artillery  against  the  various  errors  of 
Popery.  All  tfiese  errors  are,  in  a  compendious  review,  dis- 
sected and  exposed,  in  his  answer  to  an  Irish  Jesuit,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  condensation  of  aU  his  arguments 
against  the  Romish  superstition.  The  reply  was  his  heavy 
artillery,  which,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  brought  forward 
against  his  most  formidable  enemy,  whilst  the  superiority  of 
his  tactics  and  position  enabled  him  to  sweep  the  field* 

The  passing  century  has  produced  many  firm  disputants,  on 
each  side  of  the  question.  The  popish  cause  in  England,  has 
been  sustained,  but  with  a  feeble  hand,  by  Milner,  Butler,  and 
the  notorious  Cobbett.  These,  again,  have  been  opposed  by 
Southey,  PhiUpotts,  Townsend,  and  M'Gavin.  Milner's  End 
of  Controversy,  affected  in  tide  and  weak  in  argument,  is  one 
of  the  silliest  productions  that  ever  gained  popularity.  He 
affects  citing  the  Fathers,  whom  he  either  never  read,  or  design- 
edly misrepresents.  His  chief  resources,  indeed,  are  misstate- 
ment and  misquotation.  His  logic  consists  in  bold  assertion 
and  noisy  bravado.  His  publication,  which  was  to  end  contro- 
versy, has  been  answered  by  Grier,  Digby,  and,  in  many  occa- 
sional animadversions,  by  M'Gavin. 

Buder,  imitating  the  insinuating  and  imposing  manner  of 
Bossuet,  affects  plairmess  and  simplicity ;  and  represents  the 
repulsive  and  mis-shapen  form  of  Romanism  in  the  most  enga- 
ing  point  of  view.  He  replied  to  Southey's  Book  of  the 
Jhurch.  PhiUpotts,  again,  in  a  letter,  and  Townsend,  in  his 
Accusations  of  History,  answered  Buder,  who,  in  return. 
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addressed  his  Vindication  to  Townsend,  in  reply  to  the  Accusa- 
tions of  the  latter.  The  defects  of  these  authors,  in  general,  is 
the  want  of  facts  and  authorities,  though,  in  many  respects, 
they  discover  research  and  ability. 

Uobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation  is  one  continued  tissue 
of  undisguised  falsehood,  collected,  not  from  the  records  of  time, 
but  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  own  invention.  Truth  itself, 
indeed,  if  foimd  accidentally  in  the  pages  of  Cobbett,  loses  its 
character ;  and,  like  a  good  man  seen  in  bad  company,  becomes 
suspected.  His  calumny,  (for  his  fabrications  deserve  no  bet- 
ter name,)  has  been  exposed,  with  admirable  precision,  by 
M'Gavin  of  Glasgow  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Scottish  Vindicator's  treatment  of  the  English  Fabricator 
is  truly  amusing.  He  handles,  turns,  anatomizes,  and  exposes 
the  shppe^  changeling,  with  a  facihty  which  astonishes,  and 
with  an  effect  wmch  always  entertains.  All  the  English  au- 
thor's accustomed  transformations  cannot  enable  him  to  elude 
the  unmerciflil  grasp  of  the  Scotchman,  who  seizes  him  in  all 
his  varying  shapes,  pursues  him  through  all  his  mazy  windings, 
and  eidiibits  his  deformity  in  all  its  loathsomeness,  till  he  be- 
comes the  object  of  derision  and  disgust.  M'Gavin's  dissection 
of  the  calumniator  shews,  in  a  strikmg  point  of  view,  the  supe- 
riority of  sense  and  honesty  over  misrepresentation  and  effront- 
ery. This  author,  in  his  Protestant,  seems,  indeed,  not  to  have 
been  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers  or  in  Christian  antiquity ;  but 
he  possesses  sense  and  discrimination,  which  triumphed  over 
the  sophisms  and  misconstructions  of  the  adversary. 

Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  has,  on  these  topics,  produced  its 
full  quota  of  controversy.  The  field  has  been  taken,  for  Ro- 
manism, by  Doyle,  KinseUa,  Maguire,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  Popish  prelacy,  who  were  questioned  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  in  London,  displayed  superior 
tact  and  information.  Their  answers  exhibited  great  talents 
for  evasion.  Crotty,  Anglade,  Slevin,  Mac  Hale,  Kenny,  Hig- 
gins,  Kelly,  Curtis,  Murray,  and  Laffan,  evinced  at  least  equal 
cleverness  at  Maynooth,  before  the  commissioners  of  Irish  edu- 
cation. These  are  certainly  most  accomplished  sophists,  and 
practised  in  the  arts  of  Jesuitism.  The  Maynooth  examination 
was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the  answers  which  were 
elicited,  excel  in  the  evasion  of  difficulty,  the  advocacy  of  error, 
and  the  glossing  of  absurdity. 

The  battie  for  Protestantism  has  been  fought,  with  more  or 
less  success,  by  Ouseley,  Digby,  Grier,  Jackson,  Pope,  Phelan, 
Elrington,  Stuart,  and  a  few  other  champions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    Stuart's  work  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.    The 
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author  is  a  learned  layman,  who  has  directed  the  energies  of  a 
powerful  mind  to  subjects  of  theology.  The  Uterary  produc- 
tions of  Newton,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Addison  in  favour  of  re- 
vealed reUgion,  were  enhanced  in  their  value  from  their  authors, 
who  belonged  to  the  laity.  The  clergy,  on  topics  of  divinity, 
are  supposed,  in  some  degree,  to  be  influenced  by  interest  or 
prepossession.  The  laity,  on  the  contrary,  are  reckoned  to  ap- 
proach these  discussions,  with  minds  unlettered  by  considera- 
tions of  a  professional  or  mercenary  kind.  The  Protestant  lay- 
man is  entided  to  all  the  regard  which  this  circumstance  can 
confer.  But  Stuart's  work  possesses  merit,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  an  adventitious  description.  The  author's  disquisitions 
embrace  all  the  questions  oi  controversy,  which  have  been 
agitated  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed.  The  statements 
are  clear,  and  the  arguments  conclusive.  The  facts,  which  he 
interweaves  in  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  his  references  are 
correct.  The  author  introduces  many  of  the  transactions,  which 
are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  which  have  appeared 
on  the  pubHc  theatre  of  the  world :  while  his  observations  on 
men  and  their  actions  are  distinguished  by  that  freedom,  which 
always  characterizes  an  original  and  independent  thinker. 

The  works  on  the  Romish  and  Reformed  controversy,  which 
are  numerous  and  executed  with  abiUty,  might  be  supposed  to 
supersede  any  ftirther  attempt.  The  number  and  excellence  of 
former  pubhcations  on  this  subject  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
render  any  ftiture  production  unnecessary.  The  authors,  in- 
deed, who  have  opposed  the  superstition  of  Romanism,  have 
been  many  and  theu*  labours  triumphant.  But  the  *  Variations 
of  Popery'  differs,  in  several  respects,  from  precedinff  works. 
The  author's  jAiin,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  oeen  anticipatedt 
and  will,  in  the  execution,  display  considerable  novelty  of  design* 

The  attack,  in  this  essay,  is  directed  against  the  pretended 
unity,  antiquity,  and  immutability  of  Romanism.  Tnese  have 
long  been  the  enemy's  proud,  but  empty  boast.  Catholicism, 
according  to  its  abettors,  is  as  old  as  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  was  derived  from  the  Messiah,  published  by  the  Apostles, 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  professed,  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion of  the  present  day,  without  addition,  diminution,  or  change. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  shew  the  groundlessness  of  such  a 
claim.  The  subject  is  the  diversity  of  doctors,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils among  themselves  ;  with  their  variations  from  the  apostles 
and  fathers ;  and  these  fluctuations  are  illustrated  by  the  histoiy 
of  the  superstitions  which  have  destroyed  the  simpUcity,  and 
deformed  the  beauty  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  variety  of  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  by 
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Romish  theologians,  constitutes  one  principal  topic  of  detaiL 
Papists  have  difiered  in  the  interpretation  of  Scnpture  and  in 
tue  dogmas  of  religion,  as  widely  as  any  Protestants.  Doctors, 
pontifl^,  and  synods  have  maintained  jarring  statements,  and, 
in  consequence,  exchanged  reciprocal  anathemas.  The  spiritual 
artilleiy,  on  these  occasions,  was  always  brought  forward,  and 
carriea,  not  indeed  death,  but  damnation  into  the  adverse  ranks. 
The  bayonet,  in  the  end,  was  often  employed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  enforce  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  the  victory. 
The  chief  of  these  contests  are  related  in  the  Vfiiriations  of 
Popery :  but  the  wranglings  of  obscure  theologians,  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  difierence  amon^  authors  of  celebrity,  are 
omitted  as  tedious  and  uninterestmg.  The  detail,  if  every 
minute  variation  were  recounted,  would  be  endless.  The  his- 
torian, indeed,  of  all  the  doctrinal  and  moral  alterations  of  mis- 
named Catholicism  would  write,  not  a  Ught  octavo,  but  many 
E>nderous  folios,  which  would  require  much  unnecessary  time, 
hour,  expense,  and  patience.  The  work,  which  is  now  offered 
to  the  world,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  and  answer  the  end  of  its  publication. 

Popish  variations  firom  the  Aposdes  and  Fathers  also  claim 
a  place  in  this  work.  The  Romish  system  is  shewn  to  possess 
neither  Scriptural  nor  Traditional  authority.  This,  in  one  re- 
spect, will  evince  the  disagreement  of  Papists  with  each  other. 
These  claim  the  inspired  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  appeal  to  their  works,  which,  in  the  Romish  account,  are, 
in  doctrine,  popish,  and  not  protestant.  The  sacred  canon  is, 
by  the  opponents  of  protestantism,  acknowledged,  and,  which 
is  no  ejisy  task,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers.  A  display  of  their  variations  from  these 
standards,  which  papists  recognize,  will,  in  one  way,  evince 
their  disagreement  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overthrow  their  pretensions  to  antiquity. 

The  history  of  papal  superstitions  traces  the  introduction  of 
these  innovations  into  Chnstendom.  The  annals  of  these  opin- 
ions, teaching  their  recession  from  primeval  simplicity,  will  also 
shew  the  time  and  occasion  of  their  adoption.  The  steps  which 
led  to  their  reception  are  carefully  marked ;  and  these  additions 
to  early  Christianity  will  appear  to  be  the  inventions  of  men. 
Their  commencement  was  small  and  their  growth  graduaL 
The  Alpine  snow-ball,  which  rolls  down  the  mountain,  is  at 
first  trifling;  but  accumulates  as  it  sweeps  the  lofly  range  of 
steeps,  till,  at  length,  the  mighty  mass,  resisdess  in  its  course, 
appals  the  spectator,  mocks  opposition,  and  overwhelms  in  ruin 
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the  vineyard,  the  Tillage,  or  the  city.  Superstition,  in  like 
manner,  unperceived  in  the  beginning,  augments  in  its  progress. 
The  fancy,  the  fears,  or  the  interests  of  men  supply  continual 
accessions,  till  the  frowning  monster  aflBights  the  mind  and  op- 
presses the  conscience.  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Romanism.  A  religion,  boasting  unchangeableness,  received 
continual  accretions  of  superstition  and  absurdity,  till  it  became 
a  heterogeneous  composition  of  Gentilism  and  Christianity, 
united  to  many  abommations,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  my- 
thology and  paganism.  The  history  of  these  innovations  will 
expose  their  novelty,  and  discover  their  aberrations  from  the 
onginal  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

Popery,  in  its  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity,  occupied  a]] 
the  lengthened  period  from  the  age  of  the  Aposdes  till  the  last 
Lateran  CounciL  This  includes  the  long  lapse  of  time  from 
Paul  of  Tarsus  to  Leo  the  Tenth.  Paul  saw  the  incipient 
workings  of  *  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity.'  The  twilight  then  be- 
gan, which  advanced  in  slow  progress,  to  midnight  darkness. 
Superstition,  which  is  so  congenial  with  the  human  mind,  was 
added  to  superstition,  and  absurdity  to  absurdity.  Filth  col- 
lected. The  Roman  hierarchs,  amidst  alternate  success  and 
defeat,  struggled  hard  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 
Leo,  Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface,  in  their  several  days, 
advanced  the  papacy,  on  vthe  ruins  of  episcopacy  and  royalty, 
bishops  and  kings.  These  celebrated  pontifis  augmented  the 
papal  authority,  and  encroached  on  prelatic  and  regal  power. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  the  mignty  plan 
completed.  The  Lateran  Assembly,  under  his  presidency, 
conferred  on  the  pope  a  fuU  authority  over  aU  councils,  whicn, 
in  consequence  of  this  synodal  decision,  he  was  vested  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  convoking,  transferring,  and  dissolving  at 
pleasure.^  This  concession  subjected  synodal  aristocracy  to 
pontifical  despotism;  and,  in  consequence,  extingmshed  all 
episcopal  freedom.  The  same  convention  embodied,  in  its  acts, 
the  bull  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  against  Philip  the  French  king.' 
This  transaction  subjugated  royal  prerogative  and  popular  privi- 
lege to  pontifical  tyranny.  The  synod  had  only  to  advance 
another  step,  and  the  work  of  wickedness  was  consummated. 
This  was  soon  effected.  The  infallible  bishops  addressed  the 
infallible  pontiff  as  God.'  The  successor  of  tne  Galilean  fish- 
erman was  represented  as  a  Terrestrial  Deity ;  while  he  re* 
ceived  with  complacency  and  without  reluctance,  the  appella- 
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don  of  blasphemy.  Leo  then  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Paul, 
and  *  as  God  shewed  himself  that  he  was  God.'  *  The  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,'  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  was  revealed.'  Popeiy,  appalling  the  nations  with 
its  lurid  terrors,  stood  confessed  m  all  its  horrid  fiightfulness 
and  deformity. 

But  the  age,  that  witnessed  the  maturity  of  Romanism,  be- 
held its  declension.  Leo,  who  presided  in  the  Lateran  council, 
saw  the  advances  of  Luther,  Zuinghus,  and  Calvin,  who  ush- 
ered in  the  Reformation.  The  God  of  ihe  Lateran  lost  the  half 
of  his  dominions  by  the  fiiar  of  Wittemberg,  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  and  the  pastor  of  GenevEu  Leo  lived  to  curse  Luther, 
and  view  whole  nations  rejecting  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
papacy.  Mystic  Babylon  must,  in  this  manner,  continue  to 
tail,  till  at  last  it  shrink  and  disappear  before  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  the  energy  of  truth,  and  the  predictions  of  heaven. 

This  work  is  d.esigned  to  employ  against  popery,  the  argu- 
ment which  the  celebrated  Bossuet  wielded  with  ingenuity,  but 
without  success  against  protestantism.  The  reformers  disa- 
greed in  a  few  unimportant  points  of  divinity.  Their  disagree- 
ment, however,  was  rather  in  discipline  than  in  faith  or  morality. 
These  dissensions  the  slippery  Bossuet  collected ;  and  what 
was  wanting  in  fact,  he  supplied  fix>m  the  fountain  of  his  own 
teeming  imagination.  The  discordancy,  partly  real  but  chiefly 
^nciful,  the  bishop  represented  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
demonstrative  of  ralsenood.  The  Variations  of  Popery  are  in- 
tended to  retort  Bossuet's  argument.  The  striking  diversity, 
exhibited  in  Romanism,  presents  a  wide  field  for  retaliation  and 
will  supply  copious  reprisals.  The  author  of  this  production, 
however,  would,  unlike  the  Romish  advocate,  adhere  to  facts 
and  avoid  the  Jesuitical  bishop's  misrepresentations. 

Bossuet's  design,  in  his  famous  work,  is  diflScult  to  ascertain. 
He  was  a  man  of  discernment.  He  must  therefore  have  known, 
that  the  weapon,  which  he  wielded  against  the  reformation, 
might  be  made  to  recoil  with  tremendous  effect  on  his  own  sys- 
tem. His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  might  have 
informed  him,  that  the  variations  of  popery  were  a  thousand 
times  more  numerous  than  those  of  protestantism.  His  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  much  stronger  against  himself  than  against 
his  adversary.  This,  one  would  think,  might  have  taught  the 
polemic,  for  his  own  sake,  to  spare  his  controversial  details. 

Bossuet's  argument  is,  in  another  respect,  more  injurious  to 
himself  than  to  the  enemy.  The  Romish  communion  claims 
inMibility.    The  reformed  prefer  no  such  ridiculous  preten- 
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sion :  and  might,  therefore,  differ  in  circumstantials  and  a^^ree 
m  fundamentals,  might  err  and  return  to  the  truth.  These 
might  vary  and  survive  the  shock.  The  imputation  of  disso- 
nancy  to  such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  hannless  allegation. 
But  error,  or  change  in  a  communion,  claiming  inerrabili^  and 
unchangeability,  is  fatal  Its  numerous  vacillations,  indeed,  in 
every  age,  destroy  aU  its  pretensions  to  unity  and  immutability. 

The  authorities  in  this  work  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Fathers  and  Romish  authors.  Protestant  historians  and  theo- 
logians are  seldom  quoted,  and  only  in  matters  of  minor  import- 
ance. Popish  professors  will,  with  more  readiness,  credit 
popish  doctors ;  and  these  are  easily  suppUed.  Many  annalists 
of  this  denomination  have,  even  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
honour  of  the  papacy,  shewn  a  candour  which  is  highly  praise- 
worthy. These  with  laudable  ingenuousness,  have  related 
bets ;  while  others,  indeed,  with  shameful  prevarication,  have 
dealt  in  fiction.  The  communion  which  produced  a  Baionius, 
a  Bellarmine,  a  Maimbourg,  and  a  Binius,  can  boast  of  a  Du 
Pin,  a  Giannone,  a  Thuanus,  a  Paolo,  and  a  GuicciardinL 

One  popish  author  is,  in  diis  performance,  confuted  finom 
another.  Theologian,  in  this  manner,  is  opposed  to  theologian, 
pope  to  pope,  and  council  to  council.  A  Launoy  and  a  Du  Pin 
supply  materials  for  a  refutation  of  a  Baronius  and  a  Bellar- 
mme.  A  Paolo  will  often  correct  the  errors  of  a  PaUavincino ; 
and  a  Du  Pin,  in  many  instances,  rectify  the  mistakes  of  a 
Binius.  Eugenius  condemned  and  excommunicated  what 
Nicholas  approved  and  confirmed.  Clement  and  Benedict,  in 
fine  style  and  with  great  devotion,  anathematized  Bonifiice, 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil  committed  direct  acts  of  hostility  on  those  of  Lyons,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Lateran.  The  French  and  Italian  schools,  in 
the  war  of  opinion  and  theology,  conflict  in  determined  and 
diametrical  opposition.  The  Jesuit  and  the  Molinist  view  the 
Jansenist  and!^  the  Dominican  as  professed  enemies.  The  fiual- 
ity,  indeed,  with  which  any  one  popish  divine  may  be  confuted 
mm  another,  exhibits,  in  a  stiikmff  point  of  view,  the  diversity 
of  Romanism.  A  protestant,  sk^ed  in  popish  doctors  and 
synods,  may  safely  undertake  the  refutation  of  any  papist  firom 
writers  and  councils  of  his  adversary's  own  communion. 

This  work  makes  no  pretence  to  conceal  the  deformity  of 
Romanism.  The  author  disdains  to  dissemble  his  sentiments* 
Interested  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  of  every  persuasion, 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  disguising  absurmfy,  for  the 
low  purpose  of  flattermg  its  pardzans  or  obtaining  the  praise  of 
modem  Jiberaiism.    He  knows  the  woe  pionouncol  agamcrt  such 
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as  *  put  darkness  fi>r  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;'  and  say, 
*  peace !  peace !  when  there  is  no  peace.'  He  intends,  in  the 
foDowing  pages,  an  unmitigated  and  unrelenting  exposure  of 
andchristian  abominations.  He  would,  like  an  experienced 
surgeon,  examine  every  ailment,  probe  every  wound,  and  lay 
open,  without  shrinking  or  hesitation,  every  festering  sore.  He 
would  expose  the  moral  disorder,  in  all  its  hatefiil  and  haggard 
fiightiulness,  to  the  full  gaze  of  a  disgusted  world.  Tms  he 
would  do,  not  to  give  pain  or  gratify  the  malignity  of  men ;  but 
to  heal  the  wound,  cure  the  disease,  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
distemper  or  infection,  and  restore  the  sufferer  to  health, 
strengUi,  and  activity.  He  would  teach  the  patient  the  malig- 
nancy of  his  complaint,  and  warn  the  spectator  to  flee  for  fear 
of  contagion.  Tne  medicine,  he  would,  like  the  skilfiil  physi- 
cian, suit  to  the  symptoms,  and  apply  caustic,  when  a  lotion 
would  be  ineffectual.  Ridicule  may  be  used,  when,  through 
the  perverseness  of  man  or  the  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  reason 
has  oeen  found  to  fail. 

Grateful  for  the  favourable  reception  given  to,  the  first  editions 
of  this  work  (which  were  published  in  1§31 — 8)  the  author  again 
offers  it  to  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  public,  carefully  revised, 
enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout.  He  feels  some  confidence, 
indeed,  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  travelled 
a  long,  but  delightful  journey,  through  whole  files  of  authorities 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  in  which,  during  his  progress, 
he  pillaged  the  pages  and  rifled  the  annals  of  Romish  and  Re- 
fimned  controversy-  These,  he  knows,  have  supplied  a  vast 
mass  of  matter,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  condense.  But 
the  elements  of  information  are  valueless,  and  will  be  neglected, 
if  void  of  order  or  beauty.  A  body  without  a  soul  wants  attrao- 
tion.  The  richest  colours  without  symmetry  and  expression, 
offend  the  eye  of  taste.  The  fairest  form,  if  destitute  of  anima- 
tion, is  unenga^g.  A  book,  in  like  manner,  especially  in 
modem  days,  will  fail  to  interest  the  mind,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  fascinations  of  life,  srace,  and  elefi[ance.  Ideas  require 
to  be  arranged  and  animated,  in  order  to  form  a  useful  or  invit- 
ing composition ;  as  spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  passive  clay, 
to  produce  a  living,  moving,  breathing,  and  intellectual  man. 
The  author  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  learned  and 
a  popular  book.  He  invites  criticism.  Should  the  public  con- 
tinue to  smile  and  encourage  his  essay,  he  will  rgoice  in  its 
%vour :  but  if  otherwise,  he  will  acquiesce  in  its  decision. 
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&UTHBmAJIItli^rOPItH     DITKR8ITT      ON      TttAHSUBSTAlfTlATIOlf— DIBClPLUrAEIAl 

TARIBTT SBCTARIAHIiM — FOOLIRT    OF   ROMAHISM — BBATA — CLARA — KATITITT— 

FLAOBLLIBM COHTULSIOlf ARIANISM — FB8TITAL  OF  THB  ASS — DBCIBION  OFAROtfAV 

fT«OD--*->AIITI^ITT  OF  FROTBiTAHTtSM — PROTHTAliT  BAMB— FROTBSTAIIT  TUB- 
OLOOT — FBOTBSTAIIT  CHURCHBa — THB  WALDBNSIAB — THB  GRBBX — THB  BBBTO- 
miAB — tHB  HOBOFHTBIAB — THB  ARkBlTIAB — THB  STRIAff. 

Thb  unity  and  antiquity  of  Romanism,  have,  by  itd  partizanes 
been  often  contarasted  with  the  diversity  and  novelty  of  Protest- 
antism. These  topics  supply  the  votary  of  papal  superstition 
with  fond  Occasions  of  exultation,  triumph,  and  oravudo.  Ro- 
Inainism,  according  to  its  friends,  is  uncnangeable  as  truth,  and 
old  as  Christianity.  Protestantism,  according  to  its  enemies, 
is  fluctuating  as  fidsehood,  and  nKxlem  as  the  Reformation* 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  detailed  the  pretended  **  Variations 
of  Protestantism,'^  and  collected,  with  invidious  industry,  all- 
its  veal  or  imaginary  alterations.  The  religion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  statements  of  this  author,  is  characterized  by  muta- 
Infity.  Protestantism,  in  his  account,  separated,  in  its  in&ncy, 
mto  jarrmg  systems,  and  appeared,  in  the  nations  of  its  nativi^, 
in  many  diversified  forms.  But  this  discordancy,  it  wiU  be 
fiyond,  is  the  offspring  of  misrepresentation.  The  Reformers^ 
m  their  doctrinal  sentiments,  exnibited  a  wonderful  agreement. 
Their  unanimi^,  indeed,  was  amazing ;  and  showed,  that  these 
dtetingiiished  theologians,  renouncing  the  vain  commandments 
of  men,  and  the  muddy  streams  of  tradition,  had  all  imbibed 
tlie  same  spirit,  and  drunk  from  the  same  fountain. 

The  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Reformed  appears  from  their  Coi^ 
fes^ns  of  Faith.  These  were  published  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  all,  in  different  phraseology,  contain, 
in  the  main,  the  same  truths.  Twelve  ofthese  pubuc  Exposi- 
tions of  belief  were  issued  in  the  several  European  nations. 
These  were  the  Augsburg,  Tetrapolitan,  Polish,  Saxon,  Bohe- 
mian, Wittemberg,  Palatine,  Helvetian,  French,  Dutch,  Englishy 
and  Scottish  confessions.  All  these  are  printed,  in  Latin,  in 
Chouet's  Collection ;  and  have  been  abridged  and  criticised  bf 
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Sleidan,  Seckendorf,  Brandt,  Bossuet,  Maimbourg,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin,  according  to  their  diversified  prepossessions  and  designs. 

The  Augsburg  or  Augustan  Conlession  is  the  production  of 
Melancthon,  and  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  Luther.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  German  Princes, 
presented  it  in  1630  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  This  confessional  manifesto,  which  was  read  in 
the  Augustan  Congress,  received  its  name  from  the  place  of  its 
presentation ;  and  became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism,  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  work  has  been 
criticised  with  the  pen  of  prejudice  by  Maimbourg,  and  abridged 
with  impartiality  by  Seckendorf,  Sleidan,  Paolo,  Moreri,  and 
DuPin.1 

The  Tetrapolitan,  like  the  Augustan  Confession,  was,  in  1530, 

E resented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
y  a  Deputation  from  Strasbourg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and 
Lindau.  The  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  represented  diese 
four  cities,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  this  public  document 
took  its  appellation.  This  compendium  was  compiled  by  Bucer 
and  Capito,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  of  Strasbourg.  The 
oompilation  has  been  epitomised,  with  his  usual  feimess,  byDu 
Pin,  from  whom  it  extorted  a  flattering  eulogy.  This  writing, 
says  the  Sorbonnist,  is  composed  with  much  subtlety  and  address. 
Every  article  is  supported  by  scriptural  authority,  and  expressed 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  impose  on  the  reader. ' 

.  The  Bohemian,  the  Saxon,  the  Wittemberg,  the  Polish,  and 
the  Palatine,  soon  followed  the  Augustan  Contession.  The  Bo* 
hemian  or  Waldensian  Formulary  was  compiled  firom  older 
records,  and  presented,  in  1535,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
the  nobility  of  Bohemia.  The  Saxon,  in  1551,  was  issued  in 
ibe  Synod  of  Wittemberg,  approved  by  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  Saiony,  Misnia,  and  Pomerania,  sanctioned  by  the  Princes 
of  Brandenburg  and  Mansfelt,  and  presented,  the  same  year,  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Wittemberg,  composed  by  Brent, 
was  published  in  1552.  The  PoUsh  was  formed  in  the  General 
Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Samogitia.  Frederic  the  Third,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  in  1576,  issued  aFormulary,  in  which  he  conveyed  an 
exposition  of  his  own  &ith.  ^ 

The  Helvetian  Confession  was  issued  in  1536,  at  Basil,  in  a 

1  Mez.  4.  566.    Ohoaet,  8.    Bom.  1.  98.    Sleid.  1.  284.    Secken.  152.    Paolo, 
1.  89.     Da  Pin,  3.  207.    Moreii  2.  561. 

•  Ohoaet,  215.     Da  Pin,  3.  207, 209.     Boss.  1.  98.    Sleid.  1. 285.    Secken.  198. 

*  Choaet,   4.   140,  201.    Alex.   17.   405.     Bossuet,   1.   410.     Du  Pin,  3.  659. 
■ '  «.  562. 
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conTeDtioa  of  tlie  Reformed  Ministry  and  Memistracy  of  Swit- 
aerlandy  and  received,  with  common  consent,  tnrouffh  the  Can- 
tons of  the  nation.  This  form  of  belief  was  afterwaras  signed  by 
a  second  assembly,  held  the  same  year  in  the  same  city.  This, 
enlarged  and  improved,  was  again  published  in  15G6,  and 
extorted  an  unwilUug  eulogy  even  from  the  bishop  of  Meaux; 
The  Swiss  Confession,  according  to  this  author,  excels  all  other 
compendiums  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had  seen  in  plainness 
and  precision.  The  theologians  of  Basil,  therefore,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  not  only  promulgated  their  creed,  but^ 
^wonderiul  to  tell,  made  even  Bossuet  once  at  least  inhisUfeteU 
the  truth.  ^ 

The  confessions  of  France,  HoUand,  England,  and  Scotland 
soon  followed  that  of  Switzerland.  The  F  rench  Formulary  was 
drawn  up  in  a  national  synod  at  Paris  in  1559.  Beza,  in  1561, 
presented  it  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  colloquy  of  Pmssy. 
This  public  document  was  confirmed  in  the  national  councilof 
Bochelle,  and  signed  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  soiv 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Cond6,  Nassau,  Coligny,  and  the  synods 
and  recognized  by  the  reformed  of  the  French  nation.  Chouet 
has  given  it  in  Latin,  and  Laval  in  French.  The  Dutch  or 
Belgic,  written  in  French  in  1561,  and  in  Dutch  and  Latin  in 
1581,  was  confirmed  in  aNational  Synod  in  1579.  The  English 
was  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and  printed  b^  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  in  1571.  This  form  of  belief,  published 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  dissension  and  promoting  harmony , 
w^as  approved  by  the  dignified  and  inferior  clergy  and  subscribed' 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  Formula  is  faithfiilly 
abridged  by  D  u  Pin.  Several  Confessions  appeared  in  Scodand 
in  di&rent  times.  Knox,  in  1560,  composed  one,  which  was 
ratified  by  parliament.  This,  however,  and  others,  were  only 
provisional  and  temporary,  and  sunk  into  neglect,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which,  in  1647  j 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1649,  and  1690, 
was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward avowed  by  the  people.  * 

The  approbation  oi  each  confession  was  not  limited  to  the 
nation,  for  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  was  intended.  The 
Reformed  of  the  several  European  kingdoms  evinced  their  mutual 
concord  and  conununion,  by  a  reciprocal  subscription  to  these 
forms  of  faith.  The  Saxon  Creed  was  approved  by  the  Reformed 
of  Strasbourg  and  Poland :  and  the  Bohemian  or  Waldensian  by 

>  Clioiwt,  3,  4.    Da  Pin,  3.  319,  656.     Bom.  1.  110.  and  S.  61.     Moreri,  3.  563. 
•  Choaet,  4, 99,  135.     Laval,  1.117.     Du  Pin,  3.  656,  661.    Aymon,  1. 145, 300, 
9S— 111.    Thoan.  3.  54.    Moreri,  3.  563. 
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Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer ;  by  the  academy  of  Wktemiieig^  hf 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinfflians,  and  indcea  by  all  the  firieiMn 
of  Protestantism.^  The  Folish  was  recommended  by  the  Wat 
densians  and  Lutherans.  The  Dutch  was  subscribed  by  die 
French  National  Synod  of  Figeac;  and  the  French  by  the 
reformed  of  the  Netnerlands.  The  Swiss,  united  to  each  other 
in  mind  and  communion,  declared  themselves  undivided  fitim 
the  reformed  of  other  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  their  con- 
fession was  signed  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland* 

These  confessional  systems  comprised  all  the  topics  of  iImo* 
logy.  Faith  and  morality  were  discussed  with  precisioa  and' 
perspicuity.  God,  the  Trinity,  predestination,  creation,  provi- 
dence, sin,  duty,  redemption,  regeneration,  justification^  adit^ 
tjouy  sancdfication,  baptism,  communion,  death,  resurrection, 
and  immortality,  all  these  subjects  and  many  others  were  com^ 
piehended  in  these  publications.  The  trutn  and  duty  of  reli* 
gion  were,  in  these  concise  expositions,  explained  in  a  clear  and. 
sadsiactory  manner. 

These  doctrinal  compilations  represented  the  theology  of  a 
¥a8t  population.  Protestantism  pervaded  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Transylvania,  Hungaiy , 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotkna : 
and  visited  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America*  The 
extensive  territory,  in  this  manner,  from  the  Atliantic  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
witnessed  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  which,  propags^ed  at 
SttGceeding  times  by  missionary  zeal,  reached  the  Afiican  and 
Asian  continents,  and  crossing  the  interposing  ocean,  illuminated 
the  transatlantic  shores  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  harmony  of  these  declarations  of  beUef  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  constitutes  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  man* 
The  annals  of  religion  and  philosophy  supply  no  other  example 
of  such  agreement.  The  several  nations,  tet  it  be  recollected, 
acted,  on  these  occasions,  in  an  independent  manner,  without 
concert  or  collusion.  The  one  had  no  power  or  authority  to 
control  the  other.  The  clergy  and  laity,  besides,  were  numer- 
ous and  scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  transaction,  in 
its  whole  progress,  manifested  the  finger  of  Heaven,  and  ^be 
overruling  provid«ice  of  God.  The  Reformed,  indeed,  had 
the  one  common  standard  of  revelation.  Directed  by  this  cri- 
terion, the  eavly  patrons  of  Protestantism  formed  their  faith, 

^Lutlienis  htnc  Valdennain  Bohemonun  confeidoiiem  ararobsrit.  Bsmden 
Indfannt  Melancton  e€  Baceriui.  Alex.  17.  406.  Cfaonet,  S,  4, 12.  DuPiii.  3. 
S53.    Bom.  1.  XV.    Aymon,  1.  145,  157,  300. 
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which,  except  on  one  point,  to  evidence  human  weakness,  eK« 
lB3[>ited  a  perfect  unanimity.  The  Zuinglian  and  Lutheran 
Confessions,  says  Paolo,  difiered  in  reality,  only  on  the  sacra- 
ment.^ All  these  comprehensive  abridgments  showed,  in  varied 
diction,  an  astonishing  unity,  in  the  main,  on  all  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, though  they  might  difier  on  discipline  and  ceremony. 

The  absurdity  of  consubstandation,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
deformed  Lutheranism.  This  opinion,  the  Saxon  Reformei, 
daring  his  whole  hfe,  retained  with  obstinacy.  His  pertinacitv 
on  this  subject,  kindled  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  which 
awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation.  These  discus- 
sions aflbrded  Bossuet  a  subject  of  emp^  triumph.  Had  it  n«yt 
been  for  this  topic,  on  which  he  has  rung  every  possible  change, 
Bfld  which  constitutes  the  staple  commoaity  of  his  '*  variations,** 
the  good  bishop  would  often  have  been  at  a  woful  loss. 

Luther's  hostility  to  ZuingUanism,  however,  has  been  often 
much  overrated.  This  appears  fiom  the  conference  betweeft 
the  Ludierans  and  Zuinguans  at  Marpurg  in  1529.  Luther 
appeared,  on  this  occasion,  accompaniea  by  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Oaiander,  Brent,  and  Agricola;  and  Zuinglius  by  Bucer, 
Oecolompadius,  and  Haedio.  Many  other  persons  of  merit  and 
erudition  attended.  The  Lutherans  and  Zumglians  both  agreed 
in  the  belief  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  but  diSeied 
whether  this  presence  was  corporal  or  spirituaL  Mutual  good 
wiU  and  fiiendly  feeling,  however,  prevailed,  especially  on  the 
jpaxt  of  the  Zuinglians.  This  is  adinitted  by  Maimbourg,  Dn 
Pin,  Paolo,  and  Luther.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Maim- 
bouig,  Du  Pin,  Sleidan,  and  Seckendorf,  begged,  wiu  the  most 
earnest  entreaty,  that  a  schism  should  not  be  continued  on  ac- 
count of  one  question.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Luther, 
were  mild  and  conciliating  even  beyond  expectation.  An  ac*- 
x»nunodation,  said  the  Reformer,  is  not  hopeless ;  and  though  a 
fiatemal  and  formal  union  is  not  effected,  there  exists  a  peaoe- 
fiil  and  amiable  concord.'  AU  agreed  to  exercise  Christian 
charity,  till  God  should  supply  additional  light  on  the  subject 
of  disputation  and  direct  to  the  means  of  establishing  unanimity. 
The  Uonference,  besides,  were  unanimous  on  all  other  points  of 
divinity.  All,  say  Du  Pin  and  Paolo,  were  agreed  on  all  topics 
but  the  communion.^  A  confession  was  issued  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  fiuth,  baptism,  justification,  sano- 
tification,  tradition,  original  sin,  vicarious  righteousness,  good 

*  Qui  &e  differoit  do  I'antre,  que  dans  Tarticle  de  I'eaoliariftie.    Paolo^  1.  SI. 

*  Bcty  tamen  placida,  nnica  concordia.    8«ckendorf,  1.  136,  13S. 

*  Btaat  d'accord  far  tooi  lea  autrei  chefik   Paolo,  1 .  82. — They  differed  upon  none 
aCtheaiticlea,  battliatoftlielKwd'iaiippar.    D»  Pin,  S.  8a5.    f(\nim,  TL 
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^^iks,  tbe  civil  magistracy,  and  future  judgment,  and  sub* 
scribed  with  the  utmost  harmony  by  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  the 
other  theologians. 

The  Zuinglian  communion  never  accounted  the  LutheFem 
peculiarity  a  sufficient  reason  for  schism  or  disafiection.  This, 
they  professed  on  many  occasions.  The  French  Reformed,  in 
the  National  Synod  ot*  Chaxenton,  acknowledged,  in  express 
terms,  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  faith  and  worship.  This  as- 
sembly, in  1631,  declared,  says  Aymon,  the  Lutheran  commu- 
nion sound  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  fi"ee  from  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  A  meeting  of  the  two  denominations  in 
1661  at  Cassel,  professed  their  reciprocal  esteem ;  and,  tbourii 
a  formal  union  was  not  constituted,  expressed  their  mutual ^0m- 
linffness  for  co-operation  and  cordiality.  The  Lutherans  and 
Csdvinists  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  1570,  in 
the  synod  of  Sendomir,  acknowledged  the  orthodoxy  of  each 
other's  faith,  and  formed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  unity.* 

The  mutual  friendship  entertained  by  the  Reformed  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  termmated  among  those  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  a  formal  ecclesiastical 
union.  This  was  gloriously  effected  at  Sendomir  in  1670.  A 
synod  of  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  and  Polish  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  met  at  that  city,  acknowledged  the  conformity  of 
their  mutual  faith  to  truth  and  revelation,  formed  themselves 
into  one  body,  and  resolved  on  reciprocal  co-operation  against 
the  partizans  of  Romanism  and  sectarianism.  Agreed  in  doc- 
trine, the  synod,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  left 
each  church  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  discipline  and  mrms. 
This  noble  and  happy  compact  was  confirmea  in  the  synod  of 
Posen  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  those  of  Cracow,  Petro- 
cow,  and  Breslaw  in  1673, 1678,  and  1583.  Two  branches  of 
the  Reformed,  who  had  differed  in  one  non-essential,  concur- 
red, in  this  manner,  to  form  one  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion,  all  the  conflicting  elements  of  faction 
and  animosity.* 

The  formal  junction,  which  bigotry  had  prevented,  was,  in 
1817,  effected  through  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  Calvinists 
modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  and  the  Lutherans 
renounced  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation ;  and  both  denomi- 
nations, after  a  candid  explanation,  could  see  no  remaining 
ground  of  schism.  The  two,  in  consequence,  united  into  one 
body.  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  through  the  Prussian  and 
German  dominions  were  amalgamated,  and  both  distinctions 

»  Aymon, «.  SfOt.    Du  Pin,  3»  699.    •  TInmn.  2.  778. 
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resolved  into  one.  The  two  have  formed  one  ecclesiasdca] 
community,  and  are  called  Evangelical  Christians.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  on  the  occasion,  showed  great  activity  in  promoting 
the  compilation  of  a  Liturgy,  calculated  to  gratify  the  commu- 
nity and  aSbrd  universal  satisfaction.  The  professors  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  in  this  manner,  harmonized,  and 
one  burst  of  benevolence  and  liberality  extinguished  the  disaf- 
fection of  three  hundred  years. 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux-  has  taken  occasion  from  these  muta- 
tions to  triumph  over  Protestantism.  But  he  ought  to  have 
known  the  changes  of  Romanism  on  this  topic,  and  nave  feared 
to  provoke  retaliation.  The  friends  of  Popery  have  entertained 
diversified  opinions  on  transubstantiation,  which  they  have  not 
accounted  as  essential  in  their  system.  A  few  instances  of 
these  fluctuations  may  be  adduced.  Gregory,  Pius,  Du  Pin, 
and  the  Sorboune,  rejected,  or  were  wilhng  to  modify",  their 
darling  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  presiding  in  1078  with  all  his  infalli- 
bility, m  a  Roman  Synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
prescribed  a  form  of  belief  on  this  question,  which  rejected,  or, 
at  least,  did  not  mention  the  corporal  presence.  He  allowed 
Berengarius  to  profess,  that  the  bread  of  the  altar  after  conse- 
cration was  the  true  body,  and  the  wine,  the  true  blood  of  our 
Lord.*  Transubstantiation  and  the  corporal  presence  are  here 
excluded.  Any  Protestant  would  sign  the  aeclaration.  The 
Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  of  Marpurg,  admitted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  m  the  sacrament,  and 
their  reception  by  those  who  approach  the  communion.*  The 
same  is  taught  in  the  Reformed  Confessions  of  Switzerland, 
France,  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England.  Those  of  Swit- 
2erland  and  France  call  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  his 
body  and  blood,  which  feed  and  strengthen  the  communicant.* 
Those  of  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England  represent  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  his  true  body  and  blood,  wnich  are  present 
in  the  institution  and  become  our  nourishment.^  The  doctrinal 
exposition  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Roman  council  would  have 
satisfied  any  of  the  Reformed  denominations.  All  these  ad- 
mitted all  thai  was  enjoined  by  the  Holy,  Roman,  Apostolic 

'  Profitebatur,  panem  altarui,  post  consecrationenit  cue  yeram  corpus  Chrutdf  et 
vmmn  ease  vemm  sanguinem.     Cossart,  2.  28.     Mabillon,  5.  125. 

'  Neqne  negare  volant,  vernm  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi  adesse.  Seckend.  138. 

'  Appellari  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini.  Hel.  Con.  in  Chouet,  67.  Nos  pascit  et 
■atrit  carne  sua  et  sanguine.     Gal.  Con.  in  Chouet,  109,  110. 

*  Vemm  suum  corpus,  vemmque  suum  sanguinem.  Argen.  Con.  in  Chouet, 
240.  Vero  Christi  corpore  et  sanguine  alimiu*.  Christum  ipsum  sic  nobis  presen- 
tern  eihiberi.  Au^.  Con.  in  Chouet,  1 19,  120. — Nos  fide  recipere  venint  corpus,  et 
temm  ■anguinem  Christi.    Bel  Coii.  in  Choaet,  182. 
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Sjnodv  headed  by  his  infeHihility*  MabOlon  acknowledges  the 
Berengarian  creed's  ambiguity  and  insufficiency.^  The  con* 
temporary  patrons  of  the  corporal  presence  held  the  same  opin- 
ion as  Mabilloni  and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  an  unequiv- 
ocal and  explicit  confession,  and  the  insertion  of  the  epithet 
*substantiaL'  This  accordingly  was  efiected  next  year.  A 
new  creed  was  issued,  acknowledging  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements  after  consecration.^ 

Pius  the  Fourth  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory.  This 
Pontiff  in  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  oSered  to  con- 
firm the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  containing  the 
Thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Litany,  if  the  British  Sovereign 
would  acknowledge  the  Pontifical  supremacy  and  the  British 
nation  join  the  Romish  Communion.^  The  English  Articles 
reject  Transubstantiation.  The  religion  of  E  nglana  under  Eliza- 
beth, Mageoghegan  would  insinuate,  though  without  reason, 
was  composed  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism ;  but  certainly 
contained  nothing  of  Transubstantiation.  Pius  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  wmch,  in  the  most  friendly  style,  professed  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
loyal  dignity.  This  epistle,  with  the  overtures  for  union,  was 
transmitted  by  Parpaho  the  Pope's  nuncio.  Martinengo  was 
commissioned  by  his  Holiness  the  same  year,  to  negociate  a 
similar  treaty.  But  the  terms  were  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
the  nation.  Martinengo  was  not  even  allowed  to  land  in  Britain, 
but  was  stopped  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

Du  Pin  and  the  Sorbonne  copied  the  example  of  Gregory 
and  Pius,  and  proposed  at  least  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation. Wake  in  London  and  Du  Pin  in  Paris  conb 
menced  an  epistolary  correspondence,  on  the  subject  of  a  union 
between  the  EngUsh  and  the  French  church.  The  French 
doctor  proposed  to  the  English  bishop  to  omit  the  word  Tran- 
substantiation, and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  modification,  which  would 
satisfy  many  Protestants,  was  a  new  modelling  of  the  Trentine 
council's  ddSniuon.     The  proposal  was  conveyed  in  Du  Pin's 

1  Sab  hk  veri  corporii  et  saa^iiis  verbis  eaaivoca  latere  nan  immeritocredere- 
tar.  Mabil.  5.  125.— Berengarius  brevem  fiaei  bos  formulam,  sed  insofBcienteni 
ediderat.    Mabillon.  5.  139. 

*  BerengariiiB  ezplicatiorem  fidei  fonnulam  nibacribere  coacCas  est.  Vox  lob- 
•t^tialiter  ultinue  Berenf^ann  fidei  profesrioni  inserta  eit     Mabil.  5.  139. 

*  Qa*Il  confinneroit  le  livere  de  UPnere  Covniniine.  Le  livre  de  la  Priere  Com- 
mone^  est  one  espece  de  Rituel  ou  Breviare.  aai  contient  les  treote-neof  articles  de 
la  religion  pretendae  reform6e,  avec  la  fbrmiue  des  prieres.  Mageoghegan,  3.  379, 
S80,  3S1.    Cart.  3.  393.-Heylin,  303.-Strype.  1.  228. 

*  Tnsitas  negatos.  Alexander,  23.  230.  fie  lit\}us  qaidem  sadis  ad  ipsam.  hiff 
4e  ctnsa,  nancios  in  Angliam  tnjicere  perauserit.    Ifageogh.  8.  412. 
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CimiiDOiiit0num*  Tlpplan,  boweyer»  wag  nol  merely  the  act 
of  Du  Piiu  The  £onditibns  of  a  coalition  were  readi  and»  after 
doe  consideration,  app^pved  by  the  Sorbonnian  faculty,  so  cele- 
brated ibr  its  erudition^  wiadom,  and  Catholicism.^  These 
Roman  hierarchs  and  a  French  university  were  willing,  on 
certain  terms,  to  compromise  or  modify  Transubstantiation :  and 
the  patrons  of  Popery,  in  consequence,  need  not  exult  or  won- 
der/ if  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and  Calvinists  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  unite,  while  their  opinions  on  Consubstantiation  disagnsedf 
and  much  less,  when  theu:  minds,  after  long  consideration,  came 
to  correspond. 

The  unity  of  the  reformed,  it  may  be  observed,  was  restricted 
to  &ith  and  morality.  Considerable  diversity  existed  in  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies.^  But  these,  all  admit,  are  unessential,  and, 
m  many  instances,  unimportant*  Discipline,  it  is  coniessedf. 
differs  among  the  Romish  as  well  as  among  the  Reformed. 
The  Disciplinarian  Canons  of  Trent  were  rejected  in  France 
and  in  part  of  Ireland ;  while  they  are  admitted  even  in  Spain 
only  so  fiur  as  consistent  with  regal  authority.  Almost  every 
celebrated  schoolman  in  the  Romish  Conmiunion  became  the 
fixinder  of  a  particular  denomination,  distinguished  by  a  peco- 
liariQr  of  regulation  and  government.  The  Augustinians,  FraA- 
ciscanSy  Dominicans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  were  aU 
characterized  by  different  rites,  discipline,  and  ceremonies. 

Sectarianism,  indeed,  has  prevailed  since  tlie  rise  of  Protest- 
antism. Many  denominations  appeared  after  the  Reformation; 
Arianism,  Swedenborgianism,  Flagellism,  Southcottianism,aad 
other  errors  have  erected  their  portentous  and  fantastic  heads^ 
The  clamor  of  Arianism,  the  nonsense  of  Swedenborgianismt 
and  the  ravings  of  Southcottianism,  have  blended  in  mingled 
discord  and  in  full  cry. 

But  all  these  or  similar  kinds  of  schism  and  heresy  appeared) 
b  all  their  enormity,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation. 
Division  arose  in  the  church  from  its  origin,  in  the  days  of  apo»» 
toUc  truth  and  purity.  Irenaeus,  who  nourished  in  the  second 
century,  attacked  the  errors  of  his  day,  and  his  work  on  this 
iubiect  fills  a  fiill  volume  in  folio.  These  errors,  in  the  days  of 
EpiphaniuSt  in  the  fourth  century,  had  increased  to  eighty,  and,  in 
tbe  time  of  Philaster,  to  an  hundred  and  fifty.  Their  number 
continued  to  augment  with  the  progress  of  time ;  and  their 
fjrrtcms  equalled  those  ofthe  modems  in  extravagance.  ScUflin 
and  heresy  prevailed  to  a  more  alarming  extent,  before  than 

I  Da  Pin,  CommoDitoriam,  in  Maclaine's  Moth.    App.  III.  Biog.  Diet.  30.  4f9> 
'  In  drrenif  ecclenii  qosdam  deprehenditor  Tvietat  in  loqaatiaoibui,  et  modo 
gporitiopit,  doctrine,  in  ritiba«  it«in  Tel  emmDOoiia.    Chooet  13. 
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since  the  establishment  of  ProtestantUoi  in  its  present  fenn. 
Later  are  but  a  revival  of  former  errors  and  delusionsi  whidi 
flourished  at  a  distant  period,  and,  preserved  from  oblivion  by 
the  historian,  swelt  the  folios  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

These  illusions,  however,  the  Reformers  never  countenancedt 
but,  on  the  contrary,  opposed.  Luther  and  Calvin  withstood 
the  many  deviations  from  truth  and  propriety,  which  appeared 
in  their  day,  and  which  since  that  period  have,  in  various  folms, 
infested  Christendom.  The  Saxon  reformer  exerted  aU  his 
authority  against  the  error  and  fiiry  of  Anabaptism  in  (Ger- 
many ;  ana  was  imitated  in  his  opposition  to  turbulence  by  the 
Swiss,  French,  £nglish,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox. 

Tlie  Romish  priesthood  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
in  every  age,  fostered  fimaticism  ana  absurdity.  Every  foolery 
of  sectarianism,  which,  though  unconnected  with  Protestantism, 
arose  since  the  Reformation,  and  disgraced  religion,  has  nestled 
in  the  bosom  of  Popery,  and  been  cherished  by  its  priesthood 
and  people.  Arianism,  an  affiliated  branch  of  Socinianism, 
claims  the  honor  of  antiquity,  and  was  patronized  by  Liberius, 
and  by  the  councils  of  Sirmium,  Selucia,  and  Ariminum.  The 
extravagance  of  Montanism,  as  Tertullian  relates,  was  patron^ 
ized  by  the  contemporaiy  Pope  and  rivalled  the  fimaticism  of 
Swedenborgianism.*  The  Pontiff,  says  Godeau,  gave  Mon- 
tanus  letters  of  peace,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  admitted 
to  his  communion.'  His  Holiness,  says  Rhenan,  Montanized. 
Victor,  says  Bruys,  approved  the  prophesying  of  Montanus, 
Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  The  mania  of  Joanna  Southcott  in 
modern  times  is  echpsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata,  Clara,  and 
Nativity. 

Beata  of  Cuenza  in  Spain  was  bom  in  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  she  aspired,  not- 
withstanding, to  the  character  and  celebrity  of  a  Roman  saint: 
and  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  invented  a  most  extraordinary 
fiction,  which,  she  said,  was  revealed  tohefby  the  Son  of  God. 
Her  body,  she  declared,  as  was  indicated  to  her  by  special  reve- 
lation, was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's 
body.  Beata's  blasphemy  created  no  less  discussion  in  Spain 
than  Joanna's  in  England.  The  Spanish  priests  and  Monks 
divided  on  the  absurdity.  Some  maintainea  its  possibility,  land 
some  its  impossibility :  and  the  one  party,  wondeied  at  the 

1  Socrat  IV.  21,  22.  Theod.  II.  39,  40.  Spon.  173.  II.  Da  Pin,  347.  Bruy.  1 
lis.    Tertal.  501. 

*  Le  Papa  lai  avoit  donii^  lattret  pAcifiqaes,  qui  montrolflDt  qa*0  Taimlt  «dmb 
Ml  ta  commtmkm.    Godeaa.  1.  430.  Bray*  1*  40. 
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athei's  unbelief.  A  few»  indeed,  it  appears,  were  tbe  ajccom- 
plices  of  her  impostxire.  But  many  were  the  dupes  of  taeir  own 
credulity.  Beata's  visiDnary  votaries,  believing  her  flesh  and 
blood  transformed  into  the  substance  of  the  Messiah,  proceeded, 
in  their  folly  and  impiety,  to  adore  the  impostor.  Her  sacer- 
dotal and  lay  partizans  conducted  her  in  procession,  and  with 
lighted  tapers  to  the  churches  and  through  the  streets ;  while 
these  shameful  exhibitions  were  accompanied  with  prostration 
and  burning  of  incense  before  the  new-made  goddess,  as  before 
the  consecrated  host.^  The  woman,  indeed,  was  as  good  adivi- 
inly  as  sacramental  pastry.  Beata's  claim,  in  all  its  ridiculous 
inconsistency,  was  as  rational  in  itself,  and  supported  by  as 
strong  evidence  as  the  tale  of  Transubstantiation.  The  clergy 
and  laity  of  Spain,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  infallibility  and 
illuminated  with  all  its  dazzUng  splendor,  were  no  less  liable  to 
deoep6on  than  a  few  fanatics  in  England,  guided  by  their  own 
onlettered  and  in&tuated  minds^ 

Clara  at  Madrid,  less  assuming  than  Beata,  aspired  only  to 
the  name  and  distinction  of  a  prophetess ;  and  her  claims,  like 
diofle  of  many  other  impostors,  soon  obtained  general  credit 
Her  sanctity  and  her  miracles  became  the  general  topics  of  con- 
vetBaticm.  Pretending  to  a  paralytic  affection,  and*  unable  to 
leave  her  bed,  the  prophetess  was  visited  by  the  most  disdn- 
guished  citizens  of  the  Spanish  capital,  who  accounted  them- 
selves honoured  in  being  admitted  mto  her  presence.  The  sick 
implored  her  mediation  with  God,  for  the  cure  of  their  disor- 
ders; and  grave  and  learned  .judges  supplicated  light  to  direct 
diem  in  theur  legal  decisions,  from  the  holy  prophetess.  Clara 
uttered  her  responses  in  the  true  Delphic  style,  like  a  Priestess 
ofApcXko^  placed  on  the  Tripod  and  under  the  afflatus  of  the 
God,  or  like  a  seer,  who  beheld  futurity  through  the  visions  of 
inspiration.  She  was  destined,  she  announced,  by  a  special  call 
of  die  spirit,  to  become  a  capuchin  nun ;  but  wanted  the  health 
and  strength  necessary  for  living  in  a  cloistered  community. 
His  in&Uibility,  Pope  Pius  the  Seveath,  in  a  special  brief,  per- 
mitted her  to  make  her  profession  before  Don  Athanasius,  Arch 
bishop  of  Toledo.  The  Vicar-General  of  God  granted  the  holy 
prophetic  nun  a  dispensation  from  a  cloistered  hfe  and  a  se- 
questered community.  Miss  Clara,  in  this  manner,  was  acknow 
lodged  by  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  while  Miss  Southcott 
WIS  disowned  by  every  Protestant  community.  An  altar,  by 
the  permission  of  his  infallibility,  was  erected  opposite  her  bed. 
Mass  was  oflen  said  in  her  bed-room,  and  the  sacrament  left  in 
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her  chamber  as  in  a  sacred  repository.  Clara  communicated 
every  day,  and  pretended  to  her  followers  that  she  took  no  food 
but  the  consecrated  bread.  This  delusion  lasted  for  several 
years.  But  the  inquisition  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  some 
information,  interfered  in  1802,  in  its  usual  rude  manner,  and 
spoiled  the  play.^  The  punishments,  however,  contrary  to 
custom,  were  mild.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  act  of  justice 
which  the  holy  office  ever  attempted,  and  the  only  good  df 
which  its  agents  were  ever  guilty. 

The  Revelations  of  sister  Nativity,  with  all  their  ridiculoiifl 
folly,  have  been  recommended  in  glowing  and  unqualified  lan- 
guage by  Rayment,  Hodson,  Bruning,  and  Aulner.  This 
prophetess,  if  she  had  Utde  brains,  had,  it  seems,  dear  eyes  and 
good  ears.  She  saw,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  hands  of  the  oflKci- 
adng  priest  at  the  consecration  of  the  wafer,  a  little  child,  living 
and  clothed  with  light.  The  child,  eager  to  be  received,  or  ki 
other  words  eaten,  spoke,  with  an  infiuitile  v6ice,  and  desired 
to  be  swallowed.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  at  anodier 
time,  an  in&nt  in  the  host,  with  extended  arms  ana  bleeding  at 
every  limb.  All  nature,  on  the  day  of  the  procession,  she  per- 
ceived sensible  of  a  present  dei^  and  manifesting  joy.  The 
flowers,  oA  that  auspicious  day,  blew  with  brighter  beauty,  and 
the  anthems  of  angels  mixed  with  the  hosannas  of  men.  The 
very  dust  becoming  animated,  danced  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
saint  with  exultation,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  the  sinner  shud- 
dered with  terror. 

The  French  prophetess  also  amused  her  leisure  hours  in  the 
nunnery,  with  tne  agreeable  exercise  of  self-fla^llation.  The 
use  of  the  disciplining  whip,  unknown,  say  Du  Pm  and  BoSeau, 
to  all  antiquity,  began  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
novelty  was  eagerly  embraced  by  a  community  which  boasts  of 
its  unchangeabihty.  The  inhuman  absurdity  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Pullus,  Gerson,  and  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Baronius,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism,  followed 
by  Spondanus,  calls  flagellation  'a  laudable  usage.*'  This 
satisfaction.  Cardinal  Pullus  admits,  is  rough,  but,  in  propcnrdon 
to  its  severity,  is,  he  has  discovered,  'the  more  acceptable  to 
God/^  Gerson,  in  the  council  of  Constance  in  1417,  though 
he  condemned  ^e  absurdity  in  its  grosser  forms,  recommended 
the  custom,  when  under  the  controlof  a  superior,  and  executed 
by  another  with  moderation,  and  without  ostentation  or  eflEiisioD 

1  Lbrente,  559. 

*  nie  landabflit  unta,  ut  poniteiitSc  canta,  fidelet  Terberlbm  aeipiot  nfninii—1 
fltfellis.    Spoil.  1050.  III. 
>8atii&ctioaqpoi«,taiiMii,«ttMtoDaofntior.    PnO.  oi  BoaBm.  tt7. 
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of  bkxxL^  Sdf-flogelktbn,  indeed,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Popish 
church.  The  Roman  Breviary,  puUisbed  by  the  authority  of 
Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  has  recommended  the  absurdity  by 
ks  approbation.  This  publication  details  and  eulogizes  tlie 
flagellations  practised  by  the  Roman  saints.  These  encomiums 
on  the  disciplinarian  whip  are  read  on  the  festivals  of  these 
canonized  flagellators.  The  work  containing  these  commenda- 
tions, is  authorized  by  three  Pontifis,  and  received  with  the 
utmost  unanimity  by  the  whole  com^lunion.  The  usage,  there- 
fore, in  all  its  ridiculousness,  possesses  the  sanction  of  infal- 
libility. 

Tms  improved  species  of  penance  was  adopted  by  the  friendly 
monks  of  the  a^e  of  the  crusades,  who,  with  a  lusty  arm,  be- 
laboured the  luckless  backs  of  the  penitential  criminals,  men  and 
women,  even  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.  The  nobility, 
flBotiy,  and  peasantry,  the  emperor,  the  king,  the  lord,  the  lady, 
me  servant,  and  the  soldier,  as  weU  as  the  cardinal,  the  metro- 
politan, the  bishop,  the  priest,  the  monk,  and  the  nun,  all  joined 
m  the  painful  and  disgusting  extravagance.'    Cardinal  Damian 

1056,  brought  it  into  fashion,  and  Dominic,  Pardolf,  Anthelm, 
Margaret,  Hedwig,  Hildegard,  and  Cecald,  who  have 
pU,  men  and  women,  been  canonized,  followed  Damian's  exam- 
fiCf  and  lacerated  their  backs  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  Roman  Breviary,  already  mentioned,  edited  by  three 
Pcqies,  commends  many  of  its  saints  for  their  haj^  wad  fire- 
ouent  application  of  the  whip  to  their  naked  backs.  Self- 
flagellation,  according  to  Pontifical  authority,  became,  in  their 
hands,  the  sanctified  means  of  superior  holiness.  This  roll  con- 
tains the  celebrated  names  of  Xavier,  Canutus,  Francisca,  R^gu- 
btus,  Bernard,  Franciscus,  Teresia,  and  Bertrand.-  Xavier,  the 
Indian  apostle,  wielded  against  his  own  flesh, '  an  iron  whip, 
which,  at  every  blow,  was  followed  with  copious  streams  of 
Uood.'  Canutus,  the  Danish  sovereign,  'chastised  his  body 
with  hair-cloth,  and  flagellation.  Francisca  copied  the  ho^ 
pattern.  Her  saintship  'took  continual  pains  to  reduce  her 
body  to  submission  by  frequent  self-flagellation.'  Ri^ulatus,  by 
die  skilfiil  application  of  the  sanguinary  lash,  '  su^ected  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit*  Bemardin,  Franciscus,  and  Bertrand,  fol- 
lowing the  usefiil  example,  operated  with  a  thong  on  the  back 
for  the  good  of  the  soul.  Teresia  merits  particular  and  honour- 
able mention,  for  applying  with  laudable  attention,  these  Chris- 

<  FlagelUido  fiat,  jadicio  laperioris,  et  nne  icandalo,  et  ottent&tione,  etime  sai^ 
gBine.    Gerton,  in  Labb.  16.  1161. 

'  Non  modo  viri,  led  et  nobiles  mulieret  verberibiu  •eipfot  afficerent.  Spon. 
1196.    UL  Boileau,  ISO,  307.    Labb.  16.  1161.    Da  Pin,  2.  265.    M.  Parit,  M. 
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tian  means  of  hotj  txmnent.  '  She  often  applied  the  bloodj 
lash  '  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  saintship.  She  also, 
in  addition,  *  rolled  herself  on  thorns  ;*  and  by  this  means,  says 
the  Breviary,  the  Holy  Nun,  blasphemous  to  tell,  'was  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  Ood.'  Her  carcass,  however,  it  seoms, 
onj^ySf  since  her  death,  the  benefit  of  these  macerations ;  and, 
*  circumfused  in  a  fragrant  fluid,  remains,  till  the  present  day,  the 
undecayed  object  of  worship.'^  The  church,  that  retains  sudi 
senseless  and  ridiculous  absurdity,  in  a  publication,  reviewed 
by  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  may  cease  to  reproach  Protestr 
antism  with  the  acts  of  a  few  mistaken  fanatics  or  moon-struck 
maniacs,  who,  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  are  disowned 
by  every  reformed  denomination  in  Christendom. 

Dominic,  Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  merit  particular  attentioo  ki 
the  annals  of  flagellation.  Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass  seems  to 
have  been  the  ^at  patron  and  example  of  this  discipline.  He 
showed  himself  no  mercy,  and  whipped,  on  one  occasion,  till  his 
&ce,  livid  and  gory,  could  not  be  recognized.  This  scouiging 
was  accompanied  with  psalm-singing.'  The  music  of  the  voice 
and  the  cracking  of  the  whip  minglra,  during  the  operation,  in 
delightful  variety. 

Dominic,  in  the  use  of  the  whip,  had  the  honour  of  making 
several  improvements,  which,  in  magnitude  and  utility,  maybe 
reckoned  with  those  of  Copernicus,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  and  La 
Place.  He  taught  flagellators  to  lash  with  both  hands,  and, 
consequently,  to  do  double  execution.*  The  skilfiil  operator, 
by  this  means  could,  in  a  given  time,  peel  twice  as  mucn  super- 
abundant skin  from  his  back,  and  aischarge  twice  as  mudi 
useless  blood  from  his  veins.  He  obliged  the  world  also  with 
thte  invention  of  knotted  scourges.  Tins  discovery  alsQ  fiunU- 
tated  the  flaying  of  the  shoulders,  and  enabled  a  skilful  hand  to 
mangle  the  flesh  in  fine  style  for  the  good  of  the  souL 

I^dwig,  and  Margaret,  though  of  the  softer  sex,  rivalled 
Dominic  in  this  noble  art.  Hedwig  was  Duchess  of  Silesia  and 
Great  Poland.  She  often  walked  during  the  frost  and  cold,  till 
she  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  droppmg  from  her  feet  on  the 


^  Xavier  finreii  in  m  flagellia  ita  laerit,  ut  nepe  copioao  oniore  difflneret.  Brer. 
Bom.  604. 

Oanutoi  corput  ■nam  jc^nSs,  cQioiu,  «t  flagellii  eattigavit.    Bnv.  Bom.  64S. 

Francifca  oorpoi  laiuii  crebris  flagellu  in  ■erritutem  redigere  jngitor  MUagabat 
Bror.  Rom.  710. 

Begfdatai  flagellii  camem  intra  sabjectionem  apiritas  oontinebit.    Brev.  78f. 

Bemardinus  flagellia  delicatum  corptM  afiligens.     Brer.  Rom.  801. 

Teretia  aaperrimis  flagellis  saepe  craciaret.  Aliqoando  inter  ipinaa  volntaret  no 
Denm  atloqm  lolita.  "Ejum  corpus  naqoe  ad  hanc  diem  incomiptam,  odonto  Uqwvt 
drcomfbaam,  colitar.    Brev.  Rom.  1043. 

>  Paaltaria  Integra  recitabantor.    Boilean,  o.  7. 

*  8o  ntnuiue  mann  aflbtim  dlTerbemiM.    Bmleaa,  1S5. 
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mow.  She  wore  oext  her  skin,  a  hair-cloth  that  mangled  hex 
flesh,  wliich  she  would  not  aUow  to  be  washed.  Her  women 
hadf  by  force/  to  remove  the  clotted  blood,  which  flowed  from 
the  torn  veins.  The  Duchess  invented  or  adopted  an  efiectual, 
but  Father  rouch  means  of  sanctification*  She  purified  her  soul 
by  the  tears  which  she  shed,  and  her  body  by  the  blows  which 
she  inflicted  with  a  knotted  lash.^ 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  wOre  a  hair- 
cloth and  an  iron  girdle.  She  underwent  not  only  the  usual 
number  of  stripes,  but  made  the  nuns  inflict  on  her  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity,  which  caused  such  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
ber  flesh  as  horror-struck  the  weeping  executioners.  Her  devo- 
tbn  still  augmenting  during  the  holy  week,  she  lacerated  her 
whole  body  with  the  blows  of  a  whip.^ 

Edmond,  Matthew,  and  Bemardm,'Used  their  disciplinarian 
thongs  on  particular  occasions.  Edmond,  wlio  is  a  saint  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  solicited  to  unchastity  by 
a  Parisian  lady.  The  saint  directed  the  lady  to  his  study,  qnd 
whether  from  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  or  more  probably,  to 
facilitate  his  intended  flagellation,  proceeded,  without  ceremony, 
to  undress  his  enamoured  dulcmea,  to  which,  being  unac- 
quainted with  his  design,  the  unsuspecting  fair  submitted  with 
great  Christian  resignation.  He  then  began  to  ply  ber  naked 
body  with  a  whip.^  The  operation,  though  it  did  not  in  all 
probabihty,  excite  very  plcasmg  sensations,  tended,  it  appears, 
to  allay  her  passion. 

Friar  Matthew's  adventure  had  a  similar  beginning  and  end. 
A  noble  nymph,  young,  fair,  and  fascinating,  disrobedher  lovely 
person,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  unveQing  her  native  charms ; 
and  in  this  captivating  di^ss  or  rather  undress,  paid  a  nocturtial 
visit  to  her  swain  after  he  was  in  bed.'  But  this  Adonis  was 
insensible  and  unkind.  A  lash  of  Spanish  cords,  administered 
front  and-iear  to  her  naked  beauty,  vindicated  the  Friar's  purity 
and  expelled  from  his  apartment  '  the  love-sick  shepherdess.' 

Bernardinwas  tempted  in  the  same  W2\y  and  preserved  by  the 
same  means.  A  citizen  of  Sienna  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  shut  the  door.  She  then,  in  un- 
equivocal language,  declared  the  object  of  her  invitation.  Bei^ 
naxdin,  says  the  story,  according  to  divine  suggestion,  desired 


■  Set  femmet  I'en  retirinent  par  foree.    Andilly,  769. 

•  Andilly,  770.  »  AndUly,  795. 

*  Vngii  eecidit,  et  nudatnm  corpus  cnientis  vibicibus  conacribillaTit  Boileao,  ai7. 
'  Nocta  quadam,  tpoliata  saia  vestibaa,  ad  euip  in  aponda  jacentem  auiieaaeiat, 

BoOeaii,  217.    Saleoa  tangainoleotoa,  in  juvenilibna  femoribns,  clnnibiia,  ao 
la  didnxit.    Boileao,  21S. 
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the  womaa  to  undress;*  Flagellators,  indeed,  on  tl 
generally  chose  to  exhibit  in  the  costnme  of  Adam  and  Eve,  audi 
by  this  means,  contrived  to  add  indecency  to  folly.*  The  lady, 
accordingly,  on  the  intimation  of  his  will  and  misunderstanding 
his  design,  inmiediately  complied.  But  she  was  soon  disagree- 
ably undeceived.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  and  probably 
to  her  desire,  he  be^an  to  apply  his  wnip,  which  he  used  with 
great  freedom,  v31  sne  was  tired  of  his  company  and  civility. 

This  flagellation  was  not  peculiar  to  men  and  women.  Satan, 
it  seems,  enjoyed  his  own  share  of  the  amusement.  This,  on  one 
occasion,  says  Tisen  and  after  him  Boileau,  was  bestowed  on 
his  infernal  majesty  by  8aint  Juliana.'  Her  sister  nuns,  on 
this  emergency,  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  Juliana's  apartment. 
This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  proceed  icom  her  conflict 
with  Beelzebub.  Her  saintship  engaged  his  devilship  in  a 
pitched  battle  in  her  own  chamber.  But  Satan,  for  once,  was 
overmatched  and  foiled.  The  saintess  seized  the  demon  in  her 
hands,  and  thrashed  him  with  all  her  niight.  Juliana  then  threw 
Belial  on  the  earth,  trampled  him  witn  her  feet,  and  lacerated 
him  with  sarcasms.  Satan,  if  accounts  may  be  credited,  has 
sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  whipping  saints.  Coleta,  fcfr  in- 
stance was,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  often  compli- 
mented in  this  way.  Her  saintship  firequently  felt  the  effects  of 
the  infernal  lash.  But  Juliana,  tor  once,  repaid  Satan  with 
interest  for  all  his  former  impoliteness  and  incivili^.  The 
sainted  heroine,*  it  appears,  fought  with  her  tongue  as  well  as 
with  her  fists  and  feet.^  This  weapon  she  had  at  command, 
and  she  embraced  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  Devil  to  a 
few  specimens  of  her  eloquence. 

Dunstan,  the  English  saint,  showed  stillgreater  severity  than 
Juliana.  The  Devu  at  one  time  assumed  the  form  of  a  bear,  and 
attacked  the  saint.  Satan,  in  commencing  hostilities,  gaped  and 
showed  his  teeth ;  but,  it  appears,  could  not  bite.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  seize  Dunstan's  pastoral  staff*  in  his  paws,  and 
attempted  to  drag  thiai  ensign  of  office  to  himself.  But  this, 
Dunstan  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  resign.  He  chose  rather 
to  retain  the  weapon,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  war 
against  his  diabohcal  assailant.  He  accordingly  applied  it  to 
Belial's  back  with  such  dexterity  and  effect,  that  the  enemy  was 
soon  put  to  flight.     The  conqueror,  also,  like  a  skilful  general, 

1  Ut  se  yeitibiu  nndaret:  nee  mnlier  distnlit.    Bofleao,  216.    Sarins,  272. 

*  Nudatis  corporibcuiy  et  omni  Btamine  ^poliatii,  palam  et  in  conspeota  bomimnn 
leflagdlare.    Boflesa,  222.  *  Tisen,  60.    BcdlMO,  270. 

^  DeoMmeiD,  quern  manilNis  oomprehensom,  qoanti  poterat  caedebat.  In  terrain 
demde  prottrtttvm,  pedibos  obterebat,  laeerabat  sarcasmis.  Boileaa,  270.  Brer. 
Bom.  700. 
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resolving  to  secure  the  victory,  pursued  the  routed  adversary, 
and  thrashed  with  might  and  mam.  The  saint,  in  this  manner, 
continued  his  military  operations  till  he  broke  the  cudgel  in 
three  pieces  on  the  vanquished  Devil*' 

.  Dunstan,  on  another  occasion,  discovered,  saint  as  ne  was, 
still  less  mercy.  Satan,  or  some  other  Devil,  had  the  assurance 
to  put  his  head  through  the  window  of  Dunstan's  cell,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  the  saint.  But  the  demon's  intrusion  cost 
nim  his  nose,  which,  it  seems,  was  of  an  enormous  length.  His 
saintship  heated  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  fire,  and  actuated  with 
holy  rage,  seized  Beelzebub's  nose  in  the  red-hot  forceps.  The 
saint  tlien  pulled  in,  and  Belial,  if  it  were  he,  pulled  out,  till  the 
nose  gave  way :  and  Satan,  who,  during  the  comfortable  opera- 
tion, yelled  like  a  fury  and  alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  olfactory  organ.  The  Devil,  though 
the  prominence  of  his  fece  had  formerly  been  nearly  as  large  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Sterne's  promontory  of  noses,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished ever  since  by  the  flatness  of  his  nasal  emunctories.* 
This  story  is  gravely  told  by  Osbem,  Ranulph,  and  other  popish 
historians. 

Middleton,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  witnessed  a  procession 
in  which  the  wretched  votaries  of  superstition  marched  with 
whips  in  their  hands,  and  lashed  their  naked  backs  till  blood 
streamed  from  the  wounds.  A  similar  exhibition  is  presented 
at  the  annual  return  of  the  lent  season.  Men  of  all  conditions 
assembled  at  a  certain  place,  where  whips,  ready  for  the  work, 
are  given  to  the  operators.  The  lights  are  extinguished.  An 
alarm  bell  announces  the  moment  for  commencement.  The  vic- 
tims of  superstition  and  priestcraft  then  ply  the  thong,  and  flay 
their  unfortunate  shoulders.  Nothing  is  heard  during  the  trar 
gedy,  but  the  groans  of  the  self-tormentors,  mingled  wth  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  the  clanking  of  chains,  forming,  if  not  a 
very  harmonious,  at  least  a  very  striking  and  noisy  concert.  The 
comfortable  operation,  producing  of  course  an  agreeable  ex- 
coriation, contmues  nearly  an  hour,  accompanied  with  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  symphony  of  groans,  whips  and  chains. 

These  flagellating  exhibitions  were  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
convulsionarian  scenes,  displayed  in  Paris  about  the  year  1759. 
These  frightful  displays  of  fanaticism  and   inhumanity  have 

■ 

I  TranslatuA  in  specium  urai  connmilem  hianti  ricta  orantem  aggreditor.    Fngi 
tntom  bellaam  dinsfflme  ceditf  etc.     Osbern,  105. 

*  Lareelem  faciem  tenacalis  incladit,  et  totu  viribua  renitoni,  monstrom  intmr 
•mn  trahit.    Oabern,  96. 

DnnttanuB,  forcipibas  Bais  ignitis,  naaum  dromonis  comprehendit  et  tenuit,  donee 
dcmone  ululante  factum  hoc  convicaneis  innoteaceret.  Banidph.  yi  p.  270.  Lo 
loaar,  4.  157. 
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been  rocor4ed  by  Baion  Grimm  with  the  greatest  exactnesSf 
Scorn  reports  taken  on  the  spot  by  Condamine  and  CasteL 
These  sWking  and  deenuling  transactions,  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  Roman  clergy,  were  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  capital  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The 
convulsionaries  were  Jropish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extra* 
ordinary  visitations  of  the  Spirit.  During  these  visitations,  the 
enthusiasts  of  this  school  fell  into  convulsions,  or,  at  their  own 
request,  sufiered  crucifixion  or  some  other  punishment.^ 

Rachel  and  Felicit6,  two  pupils  of  the  sisterhood,  were  ac- 
tresses in  the  tragedy.  These  two  maniacs  suffered  crucifixion, 
for  the  purpose,  they  said,  t)f  exhibiting  a  lively  image  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  Each  was  nailed  to  a  wooden  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  remained  in  this  situation  for  n^ore  than 
three  hours.  During  this  time,  the  sisters  slumbered  in  a 
beatific  ecstacy,  uttered  abundance  of  infantile  nonsense,  and 
addressed  the  spectators  in  lisping  accents  and  all  the  silly  baby- 
ism of  the  nursery.  The  naus  at  length  were  drawn;  and  the 
sisters,  after  their  wounds  were  washed  and  bandaged,  sat 
down  to  a  repast  in  the  apartment,  and  pretended  that  the  ope- 
ration was  attended  with  no  pain,  but  with  transporting  plea- 
sure. They  both  indeed  had,  with  wonderfiil  self-command, 
suppressed  all  audible  indications  of  torment  by  groans  or 
murmurs.  Visible  marks,  however,  betrayed  their  mward 
misery.  Their  agony,  especially  at  the  drawing  of  the  nails, 
appeared  by  various  contortions,  writhings,  and  other  unequiv- 
ocal tokens  of  internal  distress. 

A  second  exhibition  consisted  in  the  crucifixion  of  Fanny 
and  Mary.  Condamine,  who  was  a  spectator,  on  the  occasion, 
took  his  descripticm  fix)m  life.  Fanny  suffered  with  the  great- 
est heroism.  She  remained  three  hours  na'ded  to  the  cross,  and 
was  shifted,  during  this  period,  into  a  great  variety  of  postures. 
But  Mary  wanted  faith  or  fortitude.  She  shuddered  at  the  fas- 
tening of  the  nails,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  shouted  for  relief. 
She  was,  accordingly,  taken  from  the  cross,  and  carried  out  of 
the  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  a  comedy.  Sister  Frances 
announced  that  God  had  commanded  her  on  that  day  to  bum 
the  gown  off  her  back,  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  herself  and 
the  spectators.  Fire,  accordingly,  was,  after  a  great  deal  of 
grimacing,  set  to  her  skirts.  But  her  saintship,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing consolation  and  delight,  screamed  with  terror  and 
yelled  like  a  fiiry.    Water,  therefore,  was  poured  on  her  petti- 

>  Kiddleton,  3.     100.    Edinburgh  Review  for  September  1814. 
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coats,  and  her  ladysbip)  half-roasted  and  half<lrowned,  and 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  exhibition,  was  carried  into  another 
apartment. 

The  melody  of  this  flagellating  and  convulsionarian  worship, 
indeed,  to  vulgar  ears,  appears  something  harsh ;  and  the  devo- 
tion might,  to  common  understandihgs,  seem  not  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  rationality.  But  the  music,  in  the  one  instance, 
was  as  harmonious,  and  the  worship,  in  the  other,  as  reasonable 
as  in  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  celebrated,  for  some  time,  in  the 
Gallican  church,  at  Beauvais  in  Burgundy.  The  fnends  of 
this  ceremony  had,  by  their  superior  discernment,  discovered 
that  an  ass  was  the  conveyance  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  when 
they  fled  for  an  asylum  from  Herod  into  Egypt.  An  institution, 
therefore,  was  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  flight 
and  deliverance,  and  the  solemnity  was  a  pattern  of  rationauly 
and  devotion.* 

A  handsome  girl,  richly  attired,  represented  Mary,  who,  from 
some  flattering  poEpraits  of  her  ladyship,  was  accounted  a  Jew- 
ish beauty.  The  girl,  bedizened  with  finery,  was  placed  on  an 
•ass  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold  and  superbly  caparisoned. 
The  ass,  accompanied  with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity, 
was  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  girl,  who  represented  the  mother  of  God,  seated  on  the 
ass,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  into  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  placed  with  the  gospels  near  the  altar.  High  mas6 
began  with  great  pomp ;  and  the  as3,  who  was  a  devout  wo3> 
shipper  on  tne  occasion,  was  taught  to  kneel,  as  in  duty  bound, 
at  certain  intervals,  while  a  hymn,  no  less  rational  than  pious, 
was  sung  in  his  praise.  The  holy  hymn,  recorded  by  Du 
Cange,  is  a  model  tor  elegance  and  devotion.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  four  stanzas  of  the  sacred  ode  in  the  Miltonian 
style  ;  though  no  version  can  equal  the  sublimity  and  sense  of 
die  inimitable  original. 

The  Aas  b6  came  from  Eastern  climei, 
Heighrho,  my  omj, 

He's  fair  and  fit  for  the  pock  at  all  times. 
Sih?,  Father  Ass,  and  yoa  shall  get  grass, 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Ass  is  slow  and  luzy  too ; 

Heigh-ho,  my  assy. 

But  the  whip  and  the  spar  will  make  him  go. 

Sinff,  Father  Ass,  and  you  shall  have  grass. 

Ana  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Ass  was  bom  and  bred  with  long  ears 
Heigh-ho  my  assy, 

1  Da  Cange,  3.  426.   nTeUy,  2.  :»7. 
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And  yet  be  the  Lord  of  iMet  iqppean, 
Grin,  Father  Asa,  and  yoa  ahall  gut  grass. 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty 

The  Ass  excels  the  hind  at  a  leap. 
Heigh-ho,  my  assy, 

And  faster  than  hound  or  hare  can  trot 
Bray,  Father  Ass,  and  you  shall  have  grass, 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty.^ 

The  worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match  betwe<^n  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass.  The  oflSciating  priest 
turned  to  the  people,  and  in  a  fine  treble  voice  and  with  great 
devotion,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  whose  fair  representa- 
tive he  was  ;  while  the  people^  imitating  his  example  in  thanking 
God,  brayed  three  times  in  concert.  Sheidcs  of  Montanus, 
Southcott,  and  Swedenborg,  hide  your  diminished  heads! 
A,ttempt  not  to  vie  with  the  extravagancy  of  Romanism.  Your 
wildest  ravings,  your  loudest  nonsense,  your  most  eccentric 
aberrations  have  been  outri vailed  by  an  infallible  church. 

The*  ridiculousness  of  the  asinine  ceremony  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  decision  of  a  Roman  Synod.  His  Infalli- 
bility, Boniface  the  Fourth,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  acts, 
of  the  council  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican, 
by  Holstenius,  and  nave  been  inserted  in  the  works  of  Du  Pin 
and  Labb6.  The  holy  Roman  Council  condemned  an  opinion, 
which,  it  appears,  had  prevailed  in  England,  that  monks,  because 
dead  to  the  world,  are  incapable  of  receiving  ordination  or  per- 
forming the  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  fiinctions.  The  sacred  synod, 
under  the  immediate  superintendency  of  his  Holiness,  proved 
by  the  soundest  logic,  that  monks  are  angels,  and  therefore 
proper  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  synodal  dialectics  supply 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  An  angel,  in 
Greek,  said  his  Tnfalhbility  and  the  learned  Fathers,  is  in  the 
Latin  language,  called  a  messenger.  But  monks  are  angels,  and 
therefore  monks  are  messengers.  Monks  are  demonstrated  to 
be  angels,  by  a  very  simple  and  satisfactorj'-  process.  All 
animals  with  six  wings  are  angels.     But  monks  have  six  wings, 

1  Orientis  partihus,  Hcz,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 
Adventavit  asinus  •  •  •  • 

Pulcher  et  fbrtissimns,  Ecce  magnis  aurihus 

Sarcinis  aptissimus.  Subjngalis  filins 

Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  car  chantez,  Asinus  egregius 

Belle  bonche  rechignez  Asinonim  Dominus. 

Vons  aurez  du  foin  assez,  Hez,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 

Bt  de  I'avoine  a  plantez.  gaita  vmcit  hinnulos, 

Lentus  erat  pedibus,  Damas  et  capreolos. 

Nisi  foret  boculus,  Super  dromedarios, 

Et  enm  in  clnnibus  Veiox  Madianeos. 

Fungoret  aculeus.  Hcz,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 

•  Da  Cange,  3.  426, 487. 
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mud  therefore  monks  are  angels.  The  minor  of  this  syllogism 
is  evinced  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  The  cov^l  forms  two^ 
the  arms  two,  and  the  extremeties  two  wings.  Monks,  therefore, 
have  six  wings,  and,  consequently  are  angels,  which  was  to  be 
demonstrated.^  The  annals  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  through  the 
whole  range  of  Protestant  Christendom,  afforded  no  equal  exam- 
pie  of  unqualified  senselessness  and  pbsurdity. 

Du  Pin  and  Bruys  suspect  the  document  of  forgery.  Tlie 
reasons  of  their  suspicion  are  its  nonsense,  frivoUty,  barbarism, 
and  illogical  argument.'  These,  however,  to  persons  acquainted 
with  Roman  Councils,  are  rather  proofs  of  its  genumeness. 
Sense,  found  in  an  ancient  synodiil  monument,  would  go  a 

E»t  way  to  prove  its  supposititiousness.  The  unwieldy  coi- 
tion of  councils,  if  the  nonsense  were  subtracted,  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappear  from  the  view,  and  present  a  wide 
and  unmeaning  blank.  The  ponderous  fohos  ot  Crabbe,  Bin* 
ius,  Labb6  and  Cossart,  under  which  the  shelf  now  groanSf 
would,  if  the  sense  only  were  retained,  contract  their  ample 
dimensions  and  shrink  into  the  pamphlet  or  the  primer. 

These  observations  show  the  unity  of  Protestantism,  as  well 
a»  the  folly  of  Popery.  But  the  antiquity  of  Romanism  has, 
by  its  partisans,  been  contrasted  with  the  novelty  of  Protestant- 
ism, Popery,  in  the  language  of  its  advocates,  is  the  offspring 
of  antiquity ;  but  Protestantism,  the  child  of  the  Reformation. 
The  one  originated  with  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
Ae  other  with  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Antiq^uity,  however,  in  the  abstract,  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Superstition  is  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  originated  in  the 
remotest  period  of  time,  in  the  darkness  and  profanity  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Indian  Braminism  existed  long  antece- 
dent to  Italian  Popery.  Christianity  was  preceded  by  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  and  the  Christian  revelation  by  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology. 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  however,  must,  it  is  granted,  have 
been  known  and  professed  from  its  original  promulgation ;  and 
die  Christian  church  has  existed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Gospel  was  pn)claimed  and  a  church 
planted  by  ih^  Divine  Author.  The  apostolic  heralds,  com- 
misioned  by  His  immediate  authority,  disseminated  evangelical 
truth  and  enlarged  the  Christian  society.  This  system  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  all  its  original  purity,  unmixed  with  the 


^  Ut  chembiiii,  nonacfai  lez  dit  Tdaatar:  doe  in  capitio,  quo  caput  togitar. 
IBop  rero  quod  Urachiis  extenditar  dual  alai  eue  dlcizDU ;  et  illad  quo  corpuf  coo* 
dhiir  alaa  daaa.  Sacerdotalet  igitnr  monachi  atque  caoonici  angeli  voeantnr.  Labb . 
C1358.    Bada,718.  •DbKb^S.  7.    Bray.  1.410. 
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muddy  influx  of  human  folly  and  superstition.  Tbe  fiiends  at 
Protestantism,  therefore  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  their 
religion  is  no  novelty ;  but  existed  m>m  the  origination  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  before  the  Papacy  or  the  Reformation. 

Protestantism  comprises  three  things.  These  are  the  Names 
the  Faith,  and  the  Church,'or,  in  other  terms,  the  Appellation^ 
the  Profession,  and  the  People.  The  name,  all  aamit,  is,  in 
this  acceptation,  a  novelty,  which  originated  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Luther.  The  patrons  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  protested,  in  1529,  against  the  unjust 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  in  consequence,  were  called 
Protestants.^  An  old  institution,  therefore,  came  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  new  appellation.  Protestantism,  in  its  modern 
and  ecclesiastical  application,  began  to  signify  Christianity. 

But  changing  a  sign  does  not  change  the  signification* 
Britain,  according  to  the  ancient  appellation,  is  now  called 
England,  without  any  change  in  the  territory.  The  sxidentM 
called  that  Hibemia  which  the  modems  call  Ireland.  France 
was  formerly  named  Gaul,  and  Columbia  lately  Terra  Finna; 
whilst  these  divisions  of  the  European  and  American  continents, 
notwithstanding  their  new  designations,  remain  the  same. 
Boni&ce  the  Third  was  not  transubstantiated  into  another  man, 
when,  according  to  Baronius,  he  assumed  the  new  appellation 
of  Universal  Bishop.  The  modem  Popes,  on  their  elevation  to 
tbe  papal  chair,  cmmge  their  names ;  but,  as  all  confess,  retain 
their  iaentity.  Catholicism,  according  to  the  primitive  desiffua- 
tion,  began  in  this  manner  to  be  denominated  Protestantism, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  simphcity  of  Christiankj 
fix)m  the  superstition  of  Romanism. 

But  the  name,  in  itself,  is  unimportant.  The  sign  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  signification.  The  antiquity  of  the  Protest- 
AifT  Faith  is  easily  shown.  The  theology  of  the  Reformed  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  fathers,  in  the  primitive  creeds,  and 
in  the  early  councils.  Protestantism  is  contained  in  the  word 
of  Grod.  The  sacred  volume  is  the  great  repository  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  written  with 
sun-beams  in  the  New  Testament,  the  earliest  monument  of 
Christianity,  the  great  treasury  of  revealed  tmth,  cannot  with 
any  propriety,  be  denominated  a  novelty. 

The  truths  of  Revelation  and  the  theology  of  Protestantism, 
are  contained  in  the  early  fathers.  These  authors  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  reckoning,  include  a  vast  range.  The  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  fix>m  Clemens  to  Bernard,  fix>m  the  Bishop 

1  AlfiZ.  4.  t$€.    MKgeog.  2  343. 
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o^Home  to  the  Monk  of  Clairvaux,  comprising  a  peribd  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  have  been  denominated  Fathers.  Their 
works,  immediately  after  the  council  of  Nice,  began  to  be  in- 
fected with  popery.  Each  succeeding  author,  in  each  following 
age,  added  to  the  gathering  mass  of  error.  Superstition  accu*- , 
mulated.  The  film  and  mud  of  Romanism  collected,  till  the 
system  of  delusion,  or  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  in  all  his  dimensions, 
was  completed.  The  post-Nicene  Fathers,  therefore,  may,  with 
safety  and  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rust 
or  rot  with  the  lumber  and  legends  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  exhibit  a  view  of  Protestantism, 
in  all  its  grand  distinctions  and  in  all  its  prominent  traits. 
These,  too,  it  must  be  observed,  were  uninspired  and  faUible, 
and  therefore,  dispLay  no  unerring  standard  of  truth.  Many 
things  contained  in  their  works  are  exploded  both  by  the  Rom- 
ish and  Reformed,  such  as  the  Millenium,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  infants,  and  the  subterranean  repository 
of  souls  from  death  till  the  resurrection.  The  errors  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Fathers  have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and 
Du  Pin,  the  fiiends  of  Romanism.  The  ancient  commentators, 
says  Erasmus,  such  as  Origen,  Basil,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
Gyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  'were  men  subject 
to  failings,  ignorant  in  some  things  and  mistaken  in  others.'  Du 
Pin  makes  a  similar  concession.'  Some  errors,  says  the  Parisian 
Doctor,  were  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  which  have  since  been 
rejected.  The  ancients,  he  grants,  varied  in  terms  and  in  cir- 
cumstantials, though  they  agreed  in  essentials.  The  errors, 
however,  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  which  were  many,  were 
not  the  errors  of  Romanism.  The  ecclesiastical  productions  of 
three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  teach,  in  the  main,  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

The  Reformed  also  recognized  the  three  pristine  creeds. '  The 
Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  formularies  of  beUef 
were  adopted  by  the  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  have  been 
distinguisned  by  their  general  reception  in  Christendom.  The 
confessions  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  CypriAi,  Gre^ry, 
and  Lucian,  as  well  as  those  of  Je^salem,  Aquileia,  and  Antioch, 
which  still  remain,  though  less  known,  are  equally  orthodox. 
All  these  agree,  in  substance,  with  the  confessions  issued  imme- 
diately after  the  Reformation,  and  believed  by  all  genuine 
Protestants  to  the  present  day. 

The  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  first  six  general  councils, 

I  Hominet  emnt,  qnedam  ignorabant,  in  nonniillif  haUnciiiati  font    B 
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Ivhich  were  held  at  Nice,  Ephesus,  Chakedon,  and  Constanti- 
nople, have  been  adopted  into  the  Reformed  theology.  The 
Nicenc,  and  Byzantine  councils  declared  the  divinity  oi  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  Arianism  and  Macedonianism.  The 
Ephesian,  ChaicedoDian,  and  Byzantine  synods  taught  the  unity 
of  the  Son's  person  and  the  duality  of  his  nature  and  will,  in 
contradistinction  to  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  and  Monothe- 
litism.  All  these  promulgated  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  are  lasting  monuments  of  its  antiquity. 

A  person  being  asked  where  Protestantism  was  before  the 
Reformation,  replied  by  asking  in  turn,  where  the  inquirer's 
fiw^e  was  that  morning  before  it  was  washed.  The  reply  was 
just.  Dirt  could  constitute  no  part  of  the  human  countenance ; 
and  washing,  which  would  remove  the  filth,  could  neither 
change  the  lineaments  of  the  human  visage  nor  destroy  its 
identity.  The  features  by  the  cleansing  application,  instead  of 
alteration,  would  only  resume  their  natural  appearance.  The 
superstition  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  formed  no  part  of 
Coristianity ;  and  the  Reformation,  which  expunged  the  filth  of 
adulteration,  neither  new  modelled  the  form,  nor  curtailed  the 
substance  of  the  native  and  genuine  system.  The  pollutions 
of  many  ages,  indeed,  were  dismissed ;  but  the  prinutive  con- 
stitution remained.  The  heterogeneous  and  foreifi[n  accretions, 
which  might  be  confounded  but  not  amalgamated  with  the  pri- 
mary elements,  were  exploded :  and  deformity  and  misrepre- 
sentation gave  place  to  simplicity  and  truth. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat  overrun  with 
weeds.  The  weeds,  in  this  case,  are  only  obnoxious  intruders 
which  injure  the  useful  grain.  The  wheat  may  remain  and 
advance  to  maturity  with  accelerated  vegetation,  when  the 
weeds,  which  impede  its  growth,  are  eradicated.  The  super- 
stition of  Romanism,  in  the  same  manner,  like  an  exotic  and 
ruining  weed,  deformed  the  Gospel  and  counteracted  its  utiUty. 
The  Reformers,  therefore,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  religion  and 
truth,  and  actuated  with  the  love  of  God  and  man,  proceeded 
with  skill  And  resolution,  to  separate  Popish  inventions  firom 
divine  revelation,  and  exhibitejd  the  latter  to  the  admiring  world 
in  all  its  striking  attraction  and  symmetry. 

But  nothing,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of 
Popery  than  a  person  labouring  under  a  dreadful  disorder; 
while  the  same  person,  restored  to  vigorous  health,  will  afibrd  a 
Kvely  emblem  of  Protestantism.  The  malady,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, has  deranged  the  whole  animal  economy.  Appetite  and 
strength  fail,  and  are  succeeded  by  languor  and  debility.  The 
disease,  which  works  within,  appears  in  all  its  disgusting  effects 
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oa  the  exterior,  and  produces  emaciatioii,  paleness,  swelling, 
nloeradon,  tumonr,  and  abscess.  The  whole  frame,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibits  a  mass  of  deformity.  The  patient,  in  this 
state,  afibrds  a  striking  picture  of  Popery*  But  a  physician,  in 
the  mean  time,  exerts  his  professional  skill*  Medical  applies* 
tions  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  renovate  the  functions 
of  the  whole  human  system.  Every  protuberance,  excrescence, 
suppuration,  and  pain  is  removed  by  an  unsparing  apphcation 
of  me  lancet,  regimen,  medicine,  and  aliment.  The  blood,  in 
reviving  streams,  begins  to  flow  with  its  usual  velocity,  and  the 
puke,  in  healthy  movements,  to  beat  with  its  accustomed  regii* 
larity.  Debili^  and  decay  give  place  to  vigjpur,  bloom,  and 
beauty.  The  healthy  subject,  in  uiis  state,  presents  a  portrait 
of  Protestantism;  and  the  Reibrmers  acted  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Religion,  b^  their  skilful  exertions,  was  divested  of 
the  adventitious  and  accumulated  superadditions  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  flourishing  in  health, 
mvigorated  with  strength,  and  adorned  with  beauty.  A  patient, 
however,  does  not,  on  the  return  of  health,  become  another  per- 
son or  lose  his  identity :  neither  does  Christianity,  when  reduced 
to  its  original  state,  change  its  nature  or  become  a  novelty. 

The  taithful  existed,  at  the  earliest  period,  as  well  as  the 
faith ;  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession.  The  churches 
unconnected  with  the  Romish  and  rejecting  the  most  obnoxious 
abominatbns  of  PoperVf  or  professing,  in  all  the  grand  leading 
truths,  the  principles  of  JProtestantism,  were,  from  the  primitive 
times,  numerous  and  flourishing.  These  were  the  Waldensians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  the'  Monophysites,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Syrians. 

Western  or  European  Christendom  was  the  theatre  of  Wal- 
denaianism.  The  patrons  of  this  system  were  distinguished  by 
various  appellations.  But  the  principal  branches  of  this  stocky 
were  Walaensianism,  Albigensianism,  and  Wickliffism.  These, 
however,  though  called  by  several  names,  had  one  commmt 
origin  and  one  common  faith — ^the  fidth  of  Protestantism. 

Albigensianism,  indeed,  has  often  been  accused  of  Manichean* 
ism  ana  Arianism.  Calumny  of  this  kind  hsis  been  very  com- 
mon from  the  Popish  pen  of  misrepresentation  against  this 
persecuted  denomination  of  Christians.  But  the  imputation  is 
unfounded,  and  has  been  refuted  by  Perrin,  Basnage,  Usher, 
Peyran,  and  Moreri.  Moreri,  thougn  attached  to  Romanism, 
has  vindicated  the  Albigensian  thecdogy  from  this  slander  with 
geneiosity  and  effect.^    This  charge,  according  to  Moreri,  maj 

I  Moreri,  1.984. 
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be  refuted  fix>in  the  silence  of  originsd  records ;  the  admission  of 
Popish  historians;  and  the  testimony  of  Albigensian  confessions. 

The  original  monuments,  such  as  the  Chronicle  of  Tolosa, 
the  testimony  of  Bernard,  Guido,  and  the  Councils  of  Tours  and 
Lavaur,  in  1163  and  1213,  contain  no  trace  of  this  allegation* 
The  Tdosan  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  the  processes 
against  the  Albigensians  signed  by  the  Incjuisitors,  and,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  Bishops ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  Albigensian 
Manicheanism  or  of  Ananism.  A  similar  silence  is  preserved  by 
Bernard  and  Guido,  as  well  as  by  the  synods  of  ToJosa,  Tours» 
and  Lavaur,  that  brought  several  accusations  against  this  people.' 

The  same  appears  fix>m  Popish  admissions.  The  Albigen- 
sians, according  to  lEneas  Sylvius,  Alexander,  and  Thuanus, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  who,  all  admit,  were  un- 
tainted with  the  Manichean  or  Arian  heresy.'  The  Albigensians, 
says  Alexander,  *  did  not  err  on  the  Trinity,'  and,  tnerefore, 
were  not  Arians.'  Bruys,  Henry,  Osca,  and  Arnold,  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  denomination,  Were  never  accused  of 
these  errors.  Moreri,  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  admissions  of 
Mabillon,  Tillet,  Semis,  Vignier,  Guaguin,  and  Marca,  in  vin- 
dication of  these  injured  people.*  All  these  testify  ttat  the 
Albigensians  differ  Uttle  in  doctrine  from  the  Waldensians  and 
the  Reformed,  who,  all  confess,  were  free  from  Arianism. 

This  calumny  is  repelled  by  the  Albigensian  Confessions. 
Several  of  these  remain.  One  is  preserved  in  Leger.  The 
Treatise  on  Antichrist,  written  in  1120  before  the  days  of 
Waldo,  contains  an  outline  of  the  Albigensian  theology.  Gra- 
verol  also  possessed  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  detailed  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  professors  of  Albi- 

Sensianism.  The  Confession  of  Osca,  who  belonged  to  this 
enomination,  is  still  extant,  and  contains  an  outline  of  Protest- 
antism. The  Albigensians,  who  were  accused  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Lombez,  made,  in  the  sjmod,  a  public  profession  of  their 
fidth.  All  these  records  reject  the  Manichean  and  Arian  errors, 
and  include,  in  the  essentials,  the  faith  of  the  Reformation. 
The  accused,  at  Lombez,  professed  their  belief  in  one  Crod  in 


A  Bened.  14.    Labb.  12.  1284.  et  13.  841.     Da  Fin,  2, 32. 

'  Ab  eccleiia  Catholica  recedentet,  impiam  Waldensium  sectam  atqtio  intaninn 
amplexi  funt.  Aen.  Sylv.  c.  35.  Albigenies  Waldennam  etseprogeniem.  Alex. 
SO.  268.    Panperes  Lugdunenset,  Albigei  dicta  sont.    Thaan.  1.  ft22.  Da  Pin,  1. 318* 

*  Nod  hi  circa  Trinitada  fidem  erraverint.     Alezan.  20.  26.9.     Mabil.  3.  456. 

^  lis  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  que  les  Reformez.  L«iin  sentiioaat 
•toiieiit  les  memes  qae  ceux,  qui  ont  et6  renoayellez  par  Wiclef  et  par  hafhrnm 
Moreri,  1.  235. 

nis  n'y  avoient  pas  grande  difference  de  doctrine  entre  les  Albiireois  et  Yaadois. 
Tignier,  3.  233.  ^ 
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three  persons*  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  and  therefore  dis 
claimed  Arianism,  as  well  as  Manicheanism.^ 

A  few  Manicheans  and  Arians,  indeed,  who  lived  among  the 
Albigensians,  miited,  as  appears  from  Laurentius  and  Guidot 
with  the  latter  denomination  to  oppose  their  common  persecu- 
tors. These,  though  differing  among  themselves,  conspired 
against  the  Roman  community,  and,  in  consequence,  were  con- 
founded by  the  Inquisitors.  The  common  enemy,  therefore, 
ascribed  the  errors  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Laurentius  wrote 
during  the  hottest  persecutions  of  the  Albigensians,  whom*  Jie 
distinguished  from  the  Manicheans  and  Arians.  Guido  wad  a 
Dominican  persecutor,  and  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle.* 

The  antiquity  of  the  Waldensians  is  admitted  by  their  encs- 
mies,  and  is  beyond  all  question.  Waldensianism,  says  Rai- 
nerus  the  Dominican,  '  is  the  ancientest  heresy  ;  and  existed, 
according  to  some,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.''  This  is  the  reluctant 
testimony  of  an  Inquisitor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  grants 
that  Waldensianism  preceded  every  other  heresy. 

The  Waldensians,  say  Baincrus,  Seysel,  and  Alexander, 
dated  their  own  origin  and  the  defection  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion from  the  Papacy  of  Silvester.*  Leo,  who  flourished  in 
the  xeign  of  Constantino,  they  regard  as  their  founder.  Roman- 
ism, at  this  period,  ceased  to  be  Christianity,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  left  the  unholy  communion.  These  simple 
shepherds  lived,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  sequestered  re- 
cesses of  the  Alpine  retreats,  opposed  to  Popish  superstition 
amd  error. 

The  Waldensians,  as  they  were  ancient,  were  also  numerous.* 
r,  fictm  other  historians,  gives  a  high  idea  of  their  popu- 
The  Waldensians,  says  this  author,  multipUed  won- 
derfully in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom* 
Xbey  had  many  patrons  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially in  Lombardy,  notwithstanding  the  Papal  exertions  for 
tbeir  extirpation. 

This  sect,  says  Nangis,  were  infinite  in  number ;  appeared, 


r  encntiel,  lear  doctrine  etoit  conforme  a  celle  des  VmndoU  et  det  Protef 
fTin  ■  liJMfi  UM  ooaietiion  de  ibi,  dimt  les  articlet  accordent  avec  la  doe 
Morari,  1.  234,  235.    Da  Pm,  325.    Labb.  13.  384. 

*  Morari,  1.834. 

*  Afiqvi  enim  dicant,  quod  doravit  a  tempore  Sylveatri ;  aliqai  a  tempore  Apo^ 
tnlonBk    Raineroa,  3.  4. 

^  BooMBaaoclena  Don  eat  eccleaia  Jera  Chriati,  ted  ecclesia  malignantiiim,  eamqiM 
wmh  Bjlwt^tro  defidaM.    Alex.  17.  368.    Seyael,  9.  Moreri.  8.  47. 

*  Laa  Yandoia  ae  tronverent  menreiUeosement  multipUez,  tant  en  France  qo'aa 
cuatitea  da  la  Cbretient^ .    Et  avoient  grand  nomore  dea compUceea  et  adlM> 

■ft  aa  F  Allemagne,  qu'en  Fiance  et  Italie,  ^ecialesient  en  la  Lombaidia. 

V  s*  S83y  wn. 
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says  Rainerus,  in  nearly  every  coantiy ;  muldjpliedy  sHys  Sioi* 
derusy  through  all  lands ;  in^ted,  says  Csesanas,  a  tbotuaod 
cities,  and  spread  their  contagion,  says  Ciaconius,  through  al- 
most the  whole  Latin  world.  Scarcely  any  region,  says  Gret- 
aer,  remained  free  and  untainted  from  this  pestilence.*  The 
Waldensians,  says  Popliner,  spread,  not  only  through  France, 
but  also  through  nearly  all  the  European  coasts,  and  appealed 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.'  Matthew  Paris  •represents 
this,  people  as  spread  through  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Splhin,  and  Germany.  Their  number,  according  to  Benedicti 
was  prodigious  in  France,  England,  Piedmont,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Germany,  Livonia,  Sar- 
matia,  Constantinople,  Philadelphia,  and  Bulgaria.' 

Thuanus  and  Moreri  represent  the  Waldensians,  as  dispersed 
through  Germany,  Poland,  Livonia,  Italy,  Apulia,  Calabna,  and 
Provence.*  Persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  this  simple  people 
fled  into  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Bonemia, 
Poland,  and  Piedmont,  and  became,  says  Newbuig,  Uke  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  without  number  ii^  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Gtermany.' 

The  Diocese  of  Passau,  it  was  computed,  contained  forty 
Waldensian  schools  and  eighty  thousand  Waldensian  popula- 
tion.* The  Albigensian  errors,  according  to  Daniel,  infected  all 
Languedoc  and  corrupted  the  nobility  and  the  populace.^  The 
Romish  temples,  according  to  Bemara,  were  left  without  people, 
the  people  without  pastors,  and  the  pastors  without  respect* 

The  number  of  the  Albigensians  appears  from  the  army  which 

1  InfinitoB  erat  nnmenif .    Nangia,  An.  1207.     Dacheiy,  3.  22. 

Fere  enim  nulla  eat  terra,  in  qoa  haeo  aecta  non  rit.  Raib.  e.  4.  Per  onmei 
tema  miiltq>licati  sant  Sanderoa,  VU.  Infecenint  naqoe  ad  miUe  oiTitatea.  CtaMn. 
T.  21.    Totom  fere  T«atiniifn  orbem  infeciaie.    Ciacon.  525. 

Tix  aliqna  regio,  ab  hac  peate,  JirnnnniB  et  mtacta,  renuouit.    Greti.  e,  1. 

'  Hon  per  Galliam  lolani  totam  aed  etiam  per  omnea  pene  BoR^me  ona.  PopGa. 

'Albigenses  in  finibos  Bal^anmim,  Croatiae,  et  Dahnatiae.  M.  Pari%  806. 
Albigenaet  in  partibos  Hispaniae  et  illis  regionibos,  invalaenrnt.  M.  Pazia,  391. 
lb  ao  diaperaerent  dana  lei  TaU6ei  de  Piemont,  dana  la  Sicile,  la  Oalabra,  Pwdlle  et 
U  Boheme.  L'Allemagne,  qui  n'en  etoit  pas  moins  remplie.    Bened.  2.  243 — 248. 

^ara  in  Gennaniam  et  Sarmatiani,  et  inde  in  LiToniam  naque  ad  eitiemmii  aep- 
tentrkmeni  tranamigrarit.  Pan  in  Italiam  profecta  in  ApnUa  et  Oalabria  oonaedff.' 
Pan  deniqne  in  Provincia  noatralocia  incnltia  et  aaperia  latoit.  Tlinm.  XXFIL  a 
VI.  16.  lis  s'en  retira  on  bon  nombre  en  Angleterre,  en  Rnisatr,  nn  BbhemOv  en 
Fologne,  et  dana  lea  Tallees  de  Piemont.    Moreri,  8.  48. 

'  In  latissimis  Galliae,  Hispaniae,  Italiae,  Germaniaeqne  protincila  tmn  waM 
Ine  peate  infeoti  ease  dicmitnr,  nt  aecundam  nrophetam,  mnltiplioali  ene^  m^m 
mimenxm  areoae  yidemtnr.    Labb.  13.  285.    Newborg.  11.  18. 

*  Oompntatae  acmt  scholae  in  diocaeai  Paasavienai,  40.  Bafai.  e.  8. 

*  Lea  erreim  aroient  Infect^  toat  le  Langoedoc,  et  antaiit  eenuayu  renprit  lim 
HbUeaae,  qne  eeloi  dn  people.    Daniel,  8,  510. 

*  BanHcae  aine  plebe^  plebea  aim  aaoecdole.    Bernard.    Bpu  MOl 
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ihej  equipped  against  the  crusaders.  Benedict  reckons  tbe 
Albigensian  army  against  Count  Montfort  at  100,000  mea.^ 
The  French,  accormng  to  the  same  historians,  sent  300,000 
warriors,  who,  under  tne  holy  banners  of  the  cross,  went  to 
combat  the  heretics  of  Languedoc.  Waldensian  bravery,  even 
according  to  his  partial  relation,  withstood  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  the  vigilance  of  pontiffs,  the  piety  of  bishops,  tbe  zeal  of 
monarchs,  and  the  magnanimity  of  warriors ;  and  injured  tbep 
church  in  the  west,  as  much  as  the  infidels  in  the  east.  The 
lieterodox  army  of  the  Albigensians,  adds  the  historian,  had 
nearly  on  one  occasion,  overwhelmed  the  holy  warriors  of  the 
cross.  Any  other  hero  but  Montfort,  if  Benedict  may  be 
believe^,  would  have  despaired  of  success  and  abandonea  his 
conquests.  The  church  could  oppose  to  the  storm  only  prayers, 
tears,  and  groans ;  while  the  Albigensians,  in  triumphant  anti« 
cipation,  hoped  to  establish  heresy  on  the  ruins  of  Romanism. 

Waldensianism  was,  in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest 
Protestantism,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation.  This,  in  its 
fiillest  sense,  has,  with  the  utmost  candour,  been  acknowledged 
by  many  cotemporary  and  succeeding  historians  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  The  conformity  of  the  Waldensian 
with  the  Reformed  faith  may  be  shown  from  Popish  statements 
and  admissicms,  and  from  Waldensian  confessions. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  fiiomthe  unext^eptionable 
anthority  of  Sylvius,  Petavius,  Gaufiidus,  Semis,  Marca, 
Thuanus,  More,  Vignier,  and  Alexander.*  The  Waldensians, 
according  to  Sylvius,  afterward  Pius  the  Second,  in  his  History  of 
Bohemia,  rejected  the  papacy,  purgatory,  image-worship,  sacrar 

^  n  ta  Saamt  one  azm^  do  cent  mille  hommee.    Beaed.  1.  6,  288»  100^  214. 

'  Paq^mtormm  ignem  nuUam  inveniri:  vannm  esse  onre  pro  moitaist  Dei  et  . 
iJMMitMniim  imaginei  delendas ;  confirmationem  et extremam  anctionem  hit^  eocle- 
M»  Bacmmeata  mmime  contmeri:  aoricalwem  confeMkniem  nugacem  erne.  Sylr. 
c  35.  Ncm  ette  oliedieDdum  Pontifici  Romano :  Indulgentiaa  nihil  ralera :  noA 
estare  Porgatoriom ;  tanctoanonattendereprecibasnottria:  feataet  iejoniaindicta 
■BA  aaae  aeitaada  et  alim.  Petavia,  3.  235.  Ila  declament  coatre  regliae,  contra 
aaatqiiMinniia.  contra  sea  dogmea.  lUtooment  aa  hierarcUe  en  deriaion.  Ha 
diMBt,  qne  le  porgatoire  eat  nne  fable,  aue  lapriere  poor  lee  morta  estuneillasion, 

SHnTOcaddon  dea  ninta,  que  leculte  ae  lenn  images  est  one  foiblesse.  Ganfrid  S. 
Ha  r^ettoient  le  enlte  dea  imagea,  le  porgatoire,  merite  dea  <Buvrea»  lea  indol|^ 
caa^  laa  pelariaaaea,  lea  vgbox,  Tinvocation  des  saints,  ct  le  celibat  des  pretrea.  BCo* 
1^  1.235.  Eccleaiam  Bomanam,  Babylonicam  meretricemesse :  monasticam  vitam 
aentinam  ac  Plotonium  esse :  Tana  illioa  vota :  ignem  purgtitorioni,  aolemna 
templomm  enosenia,  coltom  sanctorum,  ac  pro  mortuis  prepttiatoriom 
flatanse  eommenta  esae.  Thoap.  1.  S21.  Auricularem  confessionero  prorsus  toUont. 
Doeentimaginea  esse  tollendas  ab  ecclesia.   Indolgentias  contemnunt.   Decent,  dec. 

More,  387.     Ila  nioyeot  la  tranaobstantiation  et  le  porgatoire,  disana  qoe  lea  pri- 
£p ji t •  j^  -:.«»  -..-  «^..»....^.     *!»  .*»^i...^ * 


Vignier,  3.  283. 
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lAeatal  confession,  extrenie  unction,  invocatioh  of  saints,  pray^ 
for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  oil  and  chrism  in  baptism.  Peta- 
vius  represents  the  Christians  of  the  valleys  as  opposed  to  the 
papal  supremacy,  indulgences,  purgatory,  fast,  festivals,  and 
saint-invocation.  The  Waldensians,  says  Gaufridus  in  his  his- 
tor  V  of  Provence,  disseminated  their  poison  till  the  origin  ofL  uther* 
anism,  and  derided  the  Romish  hierarchy,  dogmas,  rituals,  pur- 
gatory, saint-invocation,  image-worship,  and  prayer  for  the  dead* 
Semis  and  Marca,  quoted  by  Moreri,  mention  the  Waldensian 
rejection  of  the  supremacy,  transubstantiadon,  purgatory,  indul- 
gences, pilgrimaffesi  festivals,  tradition,  image-worship,  decre- 
tals of  tne  churcn,  intercession  of  saints,  merit  of  works,  and 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thuanus  details  their  disclaiming  of 
the  Romish  church,  pontiff,  festivals,  mass,  monkery,  purgatory, 
worship  of  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead :  and  More  and  Vig- 
nier  deliver  a  similar  statement  on  the  subject  of  Waldensian 
theology. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Alexander's  impartial  state- 
ment, which  the  learned  Sorbonnist  supports  by  the  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  Rainerus,  Seysei,  Bernard,  Pilichdord^ 
and  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia.  *  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  to  be  received,  in  opposition  to  traditions  and  comments. 
The  Pope  is  the  head  of^all  errors.  The  sacraments  are  only 
two.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  salvation.  Transubstantiation  or  the 
corporal  presence  is  unscriptural.  Penance,  matrimomy,  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders  are  no  sacraments* 
The  church  erred,  when  it  enjoined  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Dispensations,  indulgences,  relics,  canonizations,  vigils,  fasts, 
festivals,  purgatory,  altars,  consecrations,  incensing,  processions, 
•  exorcisms,  holy  water,  sacerdotal  vestments,  annual  confessiout 
modern  miracles,  sacred  burial,  and  saint-invocation,  all  these 
the  Waldensians  despised  and  rejected.  Remission  of  sin  is 
obtained  through  the  merits  of  Jesus.  No  sin  is  venial,  but  aU 
are  mortal.  The  Virgin  Maiy  herself  is  not  to  be  worshipped. 
The  Waldensians  had  just  thoughts  of  God  and  Jesus,  and, 
therefore,  in  Alexander's  opinion,  were  Trinitarians.  Rainerus 
himself  clears  them  of  the  blasphemy  of  Manicheanism  and 
Arianism.  Cluistian  pastors,  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  ;  and  elders,  besides,  should  be  chosen  to  govern 
the  people.'  *  The  Parisian  doctor's  portrait  of  Waldensianism 
presents  a  pict  are  of  Protestantism  taken  from  life. 

■ 

t  Soloiii  Scriptarae  sacrae  textam  recipiebant.  Traditioiies,  expontiooes  patrnm, 
daoreta,  et  decretales  rejiciebant.  Papa  est  omnium  erranimcapat.  ^  Duo  tantom 
ncnunenta  m  credere  profitentur,  baptismom  et  euchariBliam.    Baptianram,  ipaot 


The  admissiona  of  Romish  historians,  bear  testimony  to  the 
conformity  of  Waldensianism  and  Albigensianism,with  Protest- 
antism. This  conformity  has  been  admitted  among  others,  by 
Gratius,  Popliner,  Alexander,  Mezeray,  Gaufndus,  Moren, 
Tillet,  Semis,  Evenswyn,  and  Marca.  The  Waldensians,  says 
Gratius,  '  differed  little  from  the  Reformed  in  any  thing.'  Pop* 
liner  admdts  *  their  near  approximation  to  the  Protestant  faith.' 
Alexander  acknowledges  the  same  conformity,  and  Luther'* 
approbation  of  the  Waldensian  confession,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  '  The  Henricians  and  WaldensianSy' 
says  Mezeray,  *  held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calvinists.' 
According  to  Gaufridus,  'the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  praised 
the  learnmg,  disinterestedness,  and  morality  of  the  Walden- 
sians, and  consulted  them  as  oracles  on  points'  of  religi^m' 
Moreri,  Tillet,  Semis,  Ev6nswyn,  and  Marca,  grant  *  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Waldensian  faith,  in  all  the  principal  articles  with 
the  Reformed  theology.'  ^ 

The  Waldensian  Confessions,  issued  on  several  occasions, 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  Protestantism.  The 
Waldensians,  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  removed  into  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  published  their  Confession  in  1504.  This 
formulary  of  belief  was  presented  to  King  Ladislaus,  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  character  from  the  slanderous  accusations  of  the 
Papists  and  Calixtines.  The  same  people  published  another 
Confession  in  1536.  This  was  compiled  from  older  documents, 
and  presented  by  the  Bohemian  nobility  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. This  celebrated  production,  as  Alexander  states,  *was 
prefaced  and  approved  by  Luther,  and  praised  by  Bucer  and 


non  existimaMe  absolute  nee eMarium  ad  salatem.  Waldensea  transabstantiationem 
non  admittebant.  Confeseionem  annuajn  rejiciebant.  Poenitentiam  ex  sacramen- 
tomm  nnmero  expongebant.  Matrimoniam,  sacrameutam  ewe  negabant.  Ecclesiam 
erraiee  dicebant,  cum  caelibatum  clericis  indixit.  Sacramentum  uncUonia  extremae 
rejiciunt.  Infirmam  adhortabantur,  nt  certain  fiduciam  et  securitntem  remiBsionia 
peccatonun  per  merita  Christi  haberet.  Sacramentum  ord  inis  rejiciebant.  Dispen- 
•ationea  eccleaiae  et  indulgentias  respuebant.  Sanctomilb  invocationem  impugnabant 
reliqoiaa,  translationea,  canonizationeA,  vigilias,  festivitates  sanctorum  coutemnebant. 
Miracnlis  nullam  adbibebant  fidem.  Electos  Dei,  immo,  ipsam  Christi  genetricem 
lumorandos  negabant.  Purgatorium  negabant.  Ecclesias,  altaria,  eorum  consecrap 
tioaet,  omatnm  etsupellecdlem,  sacerdotalia  indumenta,  laminaria,  thurificationea^ 
aqnam  benedictam,  processiones,  alioaque  sacros  ritus  rejiciebant  et  deridebant. 
Sacramsepultoramninilifiakciebant.  Exorcismop  impugnabant.  Ecclesiasticajejunia, 
qoaai  Idolatriam  et  superstitionem  redolentia  averaabantur.  Nullum  veniale  pee* 
catom,  aed  omnia  moxtalia.  Waldenses  puros  de  Deo  et  Christo  recte  sensisae. 
Rainems  ipsos  a  Manichaeorum  et  Arianorum  blasphemiis  absolvit.  Waldenses 
Mitores  habebant;  ad  praedicandi  munus,  impositione  manuum  admittebantnr. 
Bpniores  praetereaad  regendum  populum  eligebant.    Alex.  17.  370—388. 

'  Non  multnm  alicubi  dissentiunt  ab  iis.  Gratius  in  Fascicul.  85.  Doctrinan 
■nam  ab  eo  quam  hodie  Frotestantes  amplectontur  parom  differentom  dissemina* 
luot    Popliner,  1.  7. 
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MelMcthon.^  Oecolompadiua,  Beza,  and  Bullinger,  also  recog 
niz6d  these  people,  though  despised  and  persecuted,  as  a  oon> 
ftituent  part  of  die  great  Cnristian  Commonwealth.  The 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  in  this  manner,  acknowledfi[ed  the 
Waldensians  as  Christians,  and  their  faith  as  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Waldensians  also  published  a  Confession  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First.  This,  in  1544,  was  followed  bj 
another,  which,  in  1551,  was  transmitted  to  the  French  King 
and  read  in  the  Parisian  Parliament.  All  these  are  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  Theolo^ ;  and  all  breathe  the 
spirit  and  teach  the  truths  of  Christianity.*  This  same  people, 
as  late  as  in  1819,  in  a  Confession  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Peyran,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
th»  churches  of  England,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Prussia,  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  and  Hungary  ;  and*  entreated  these  ccnnmu- 
nions  and  others  settled  in  America,  to  regard  them,  though  few 
and  destitute,  as  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  sanctity  of  Waldensian  morality  corresponded  with  the 
purity  of  the  Waldensian  faith.  The  piety,  benevolence,  inno- 
cence, and  holiness  of  this  people  have  challenged  the  esteem 
and  extorted  the  approbation  of  friend  and  foe,  of  the  protes- 
tant,  the  papist,  and  even  the  inquisitor.  Many  partizans  of 
popery  have  concurred  with  the  patrons  of  protestantism  in  their 
eulogy.  The  following  character  of  this  people  is  taken  from 
Rainerus,  Seysel,  Lewis,  Hagec,  Alexander,  Labb^,  Gaufrid, 
and  Thuanus. 

Rainerus,  quoted  by  Alexander,  admits  *  their  show  of  piety 
and  integrity  before  men.*  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  Dominican 
Inquisitor,  who  discovered,  however,  that  Waldensian  piety 
was  mere  dissimulation.  But  Rainerus  also  acknowledges 
*  their  sobriety,  modesty,  chastity,  and  temperance,  with  their 
aversion  to  taverns,  balls,  vanity^  anger,  scurrility,  detracdon, 
levity,  swearing,  and  falsehood.     He  grants  their  attention,  men 

^  Qnod  Banc,  qnoqne,  CalvhuBtae  nostri  faciont.    Alex.  17.  375. 

LxitbeniB  banc  Valdensinm  Bohemorom  Confesnonem  approbavit.   Alex.  17.  401. 

Henericient  et  Vaadoif  tenoient  a  pea  pres  lea  memes  dogmes  qne  las  Oalvmtstea. 
Meseraj,  2. 577.  Lea  Lntheriens  et  lea  Calvtnistea  commencerent  alouer  leor  mani- 
^re  de  vivre :  lenr  dismtereaement,  leors  Inmieres.  On  commenca  a  lea  conoher 
c6mme  dea  oraclea  anr  lea  pointa  de  la  religion.    Oaufrid.  2.  458. 

Lear  doctrine  eat  conforme  a  celle  dea  relbnnez,  dana  lea  principanz  articlet. 
Moreri,  8,  48.  TiUet  croit  qa'ilt  etoient  dans  lea  memes  aentimena  qae  lea  BelcNV 
nez.  Serres  declare  qae  lears  sentimens  etoient  les  memes  que  ceax  qui  ont  eto 
rencravellez  par  Wielif  et  par  Latber.    Moreri,  1.  235. 

Brenawyn  dit  qae  les  Albigecte  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  one  W  Refbiw 
mez.     Marca  parle  des  Albigeois  k  pea  prea  de  la  memo  maniere  qne  tea  ^  * 
Moreri,  1.  235. 

Prefatna  est  bonorifice  Latberos.    Alex.  t7<  405,  400. 

*  Da  Fin,  3,  250.    Tbaan.  2.  82.    Benedict,  260. 
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asd  women,  young  and  old,  night  and  day,  to  leaitj^ji  or 
teaching;  and  he  had  seen  a  Waldensian  rustic,  who  repeated 
Job^  word  for  word,  and  many  who  perfectly  knew  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.'  * 

Seysel  acknowledged  '  their  purity  of  life,  which  excelled 
that  of  other  Christians.'  Lewis,  the  French  King,  asserted 
*  their  guperiority,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  other  subjects, 
who  were  wrofessors  of  Catholicism.'  Hagec  admits  *  their 
simplicity  of  habits  and  their  show  of  piety,'  under  which,  how- 
ever, his  penetration  enabled  him  exclusively  to  discover  *  their 
miscreancy.'  His  eyes  must  have  been  very  clear  to  discern 
miscreancy  through  such  distinguished  simplicity  and  piety. 
Alexander  pourtrays  *  their  disposition  to  love  their  enemies,  to 
Hve,  if  possible,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  revenge,  judicial  litigation,  love  of  the  world,  and  the 
company  of  the  wicked.'  Alexander,  also  vindicates  the  Wal- 
densians  fiom  the  calumny  of  Ebrard  and  Emeric,  who  had 
iccused  them  of  avarice,  lewdness,  and  unchastity.  Labb^, 
fike  Rainerus  and  Hagec,  allows  the  Waldensians  *  a  pretended 
Aow  of  piety.'  The  Jesuit,  of  course,  must,  like  the  inquisitor 
and  the  historian,  have  been  a  notable  discemer  of  hearts. 
GaufHdus  mentions  *  their  industry,  which,  in  a  superior  manner 
cultivated  the  lands  tod  increased  the  national  revenue.' 
Thuanus  records  *  their  detestation  of  perjury,  imprecations, 
scurrility,  litigation,  sedition,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
divination,  sacrilege,  theft,  and  usury.'  He  mentions  their 
chastity,  which  they  accounted  a  particular  honour,  their  culti- 
vation of  manners,  their  knowledge  of  letters,  their  expertness 
in  writing,  and  their  skill  in  French.  A  boy  could  scarcely  be 
found  among  them,  but,  if  questioned  on  his  religion,  could, 
with  readiness,  give  a  reason  for  his  faith.  Tribute,  they  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  and  if  prevented  for  a  time  by 
civil  war,  they  discharged  this  debt  on  the  return  of  peace.'* 

1  Ma^^nam  habet  speciem  pietads,  eo  anod  coram  hominibas  juste  vivnnt.  Snnt 
fe  moriboa,  comporiti  et  moaesd.  Casti  etiam  sant,  maxime  Leonistie^  temperati 
in  cibo  et  poto.  Ad  tabemaa  non  eunt,  nee  ad  choreafl,  nee  ad  alias  vanitates.  Ab 
Srm  se  cohiDent.  Cavent  a  scurrilitate,  detractione,  Terbomin  levitate,  mendacio, 
et  jnnmeato.  Omiies,  viri  et  fcemins,  parvi  et  ma^i,  die  noctumie  decent  rel 
diacnnt.  Vidi  quendam  rusticum,  qui  Job  recitavit,  de  verbo  au  verbum;  et 
plores,  qui  totam  Novum  Testamentum  perfecte  sciverunt.  Rain.  c.  4,  7,  9. 
Alex.  17,  38,  390,  393. 

*  Pnriorem  quam  caeteri  Christiani  vitam  a^^nt.     Beysel,  92.  Alex.  17.  3S7. 

Me  et  cetero  popnlo  meo  Catholico,  meliores  illi  viri  sunt.  Gamer.  419.  Ik 
wroient  cacher  leor  mechancet6  sous  des  habits  fort  aimples,  et  aoiui  use  grande 
iMerenc^  de  piet^.     Hagec,  550.     Lenfan.  1.  10. 

Has  conversatiouis  extemse  regulas  proponebant.  Mundnm  non  diligere,  malo* 
nm  6oiitortium  fbzere,  pacem  habere  cnm  omniboB,  qaantam  fieri  potest,  non 
contendere  in  jodicio,  non  nlciaci  injurias,  immleM  OMreb     iUez.  17.  89ik 
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T^be  Waldensians,  notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  p^rsecn^ 
tions  of  Rjomanism,  still  exist,  and  still  are  persecuted  in  their 
native  valleys.  A  population  of  twenty  thousand  always  remain, 
and  exhibit,  to  an  admiring  world,  all  the  grandeur  of  truth  and 
all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Their  relics  stiU  show  what  they 
have  been,  and  they  continue  unaltered  amid  the  revolution  of 
ages.  The  world  has  changed  around  this  sacred  society ;  while 
its  principles  and  practice,  through  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  time, 
live  immutably  the  same.  The  Waldensian  church,  though 
despised  by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  illuminated,  in  this  manner, 
the  dark  ages ;  and  appears,  in  a  more  enlightened  period,  the 
clearest  drop  in  the  ocean  of  truth,  and  shines  the  brightest 
constellation  in  the  firmament  of  holiness  ;  sparkles  the  nchest 
gem  in  the  diadem  of  Immanuel,  and  blooms  the  &irest  flower 
in  the  garden  of  God. 

Romanism,  renounced,  in  this  manner,  in  the  West  by  the 
Waldenses,  was  opposed  in  the  East  by  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians.  The  Greeks  occupy 
European  Turkey  and  *  the  Mediterranean  Islands ;  and  are 
dispersed,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  through  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  CiUcia,  Palestine,  Georgia  and  Mingrefia.  The  religion 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  also  the  reUgion  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  comprehending  a  territory  more  extensive  than 
the  empire  of  Alexander  or  Tamerlane.  The  Greeks,  as  they 
possess  an  extensive  country,  comprehend  a  numerous  people. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  says  Allatius,  quoted  by 
Thomassin,  governed,  in  the  eleventh  century,  sixty-nve  Metro- 
politans and  more  than  six  hundred  bishops.* 

The  Greeks,  indeed,  agree  not  with  modem  Protestants  in 
all  things.  Some  of  the  Orientals  had  drunk  more  and  some 
less  from  the  muddy  fountain  of  human  invention,  according  to 
the  period  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romish  communion. 
The  Greeks  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latins; 
and  in  consequence,  have  imbibed  most  corruption.  The  assimi- 
lation indeed  between  the  Greek  and  Latui  communions  is,  in 
many  points,  close  and  striking.  The  Greeks,  however,  concur  to 
a  man,  in  opposing  Papal  usurpation  and  tyranny  j  in  denying  that 
the  Romish  is  the  true  church ;  and  in  condemning  the  dogmas  of 

Fopinnram  frequentationem  prohibebant.  Alex.  17.  389.  Praetenta  specie  pieta- 
tis.  Labbeiu,  13.  285.  Ila  s'appliquerent  a  cultiver  la  terre  avec  tant  d'industrie, 
one  les  Seigneurs  en  aogmeuterent  considerablement  leurs  revenus.  Gaufride,  2. 
458.  Omnem  a  se  ac  snis  coetibas  iniqaitatem  eliminare  illicitas  dejcrationei 
peijnria^  diras,  imprecationes,  oontamelias,  rixaSf  seditiones,  &c.  Tlman.  2.85, 
7,91. 

'  Le  Patriarcho  de  Constantinople  dominoit  encore  A  soixante-cinq  Metropoli* 
~    et  a  plu  de  six  cans  evesqoes.    Tho.  Part  IV.  2.  17.  Ailat.  I.  24. 
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(mreatoryy  supererogatioQ,  half-communion,  human  meritj^'.cle- 
rical  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the  circular 
don  of  the  Bible.  The  Greeks  excommunicate  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  all  the  Latin  episcopacy,  as  the  abettors  of  schism 
and  heresy.  Prateolus,  Fisher,  More,  Renaudot,  Guido,  Inno- 
cent, Bellarmine,  and  Aquinas  confess  the  Grecian  disbelief  in 
purgatory  and  in  the  utility  of  supplications  for  the  dead.  Their 
rejection  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  is  testified  by 
Sunon ;  while  their  belief  in  the  divine  obligation  of  communi- 
cating in  both  kinds  is  declared  by  Simon,  Prateolus,  and  More. 
Thevenot  and  Le  Bruges  testify  the  Greek  proscription  of  puu- 
gatory,  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  communion  in  one  kind*' 
The  Greeks  have  shewed  great  resolution  in  opposing  papal 
despotism.  Thomassin  complains  of  their  peculiar  unwilling- 
ness, beyond  all  the  other  Orientals,  to  acknowledge  the  ponl^ 
fical  supremacy.  Matthew  Paris  deprecates  their  open  orcon* 
cealed  hostility,  on  all  occasions,  to  Romanism,  and  their  blas- 
phemy against  its  sacraments.  Baldwin,  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
honored  the  Latins  with  the. name,  not  of  men,  but  of  dogs  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  common  appellation  for  all  the 

S artisans  of  popery.  The  Greeks,  says  the  Lateran  Council^ 
etest  the  Latins,  rebaptize  those  whom  they  admit  to  their 
communion,  and  wash  the  altars  on  which  the  Romish  clergy 
celebrate  mass,  and  which,  in  their  mind,  had  been  polluted 
with  the  defilement  of  the  popish  sacrament.* 

The  Mingrelians,  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  appear 

'  Da  ne  recoDnoisent  point  absolament  la  primaut6  de  Pane.  lU  nient  qae 
1'  eglise  Romaiii«  soit  la  veritable  egliso.  lis  excommnnient  le  Pape,  et  toofles 
ev^qnes  Latins,  comme  Heretiques  et  schismatiques.  Simon  c.  1.  Graeci  omnee 
Latinos,  excommimicatos  reputunt.     Canisias,  4.  433. 

Decent  nallum  porgatorium.  Prateol.  VII.  Grscis  ad  bunc  usque  diem,  non 
est  creditam  pni^ratoriam  esse.  Fisher,  Art.  1 8.  Docent  esse  nullum  purgatoriam 
locum.  More,  199.  Neo  tertinm  ilium  locum,  quern  purgatorium  appellannw 
agnoscunt.  Reuandot,  2.  105.  Idem  tribuitur  Groecis  a  Guidone.  Bell.  1.  1370. 
Locum  purgotionis  bujnsmodi  dicnnt  (Graeci)  non  fuisse.  Innocent,  4.  Ep.  ad 
Otton.  Du  Fresne,  5.  931.  Credibile  est,  Graecos  de  hac  haeresi  saltem  suspectoa 
fuisse;  nam  B.  Thomas,  in  opuscule  contra  Gruecos,  refellit  etinm  bimc  errorem. 
Bell.  1.  2.  Docent  etium  nihil  prodcsse  defunctis  orationes.  More,  200.  lis  ne 
reQoivent  point  la  confirmation  ni  1'  Extreme  ouction.  Simok,  c.  1.  Esse  necesta- 
rio  tub  utraque  specie,  panis  scilicet  et  vini,  communicandum.     More,  199. 

Les  Grecs  n  *admittent  point  de  pur^atoire.  lis  ne  reconnoisent  point  le  Papo 
pour  chef  de  1'  egUse.  lis  communient  sous  les  deux  especes.  lis  rejeitent  le 
porsatoire.     Le  Bruyn,  1.  338,  339,  c.  13. 

*  Tontes  ces  E^lises  Chrestiennes,  except6  la  Greque,  on  pani  extremementdii- 
pos^es  a  reconnoitre  la  primaut/i  du  Saint  Siege.     Thom.  I.  5. 

Graeci,  in  malitia  sun,  persevemnt,  qui  ubique,  aut  latenter  aut  aperte,  eccleab* 
Romanae  contradicunt.    Omnia  sacramenta  nostra  blasphemant.    M.  Paris,  426. 

Vocabant  eos  canes.  Cossart,  3.  21.  Graeci  ccBperunt  abominari  Latinos. 
Labb.  13.  938.  AJtaria  sua,  supra  quae  Latini  celebravemnt  divina,  abluere  cott 
snerenmt.  Canis.  4.  433.  Les  Grecs  out  une  grande  aversion  pour  V  eglise  Bo 
miine.    lis  ont  la  messe  des  Bomains  en  grande  aversion.    Le  Bmjn,  1. 337.  o»  13* 
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to  disbelieve  transabstantiatkm*  Sir  John  Cfaarttin,  ivhSe  oh 
bis  travels  in  Mingrelia,  asked  a  priest,  if  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord*  The 
priest,  on  the  occasion,  laughed,  as  if  the  question  had  been 
mtended  in  raillery.  The  simple  Mingrelian,  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  could  not  understand  how  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  could  be  compressed  into  a  loaf,  or  why 
he  should  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.* 

The  Nestorians  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Tartary,  India,  and  China.  Their  number  and  extent  will 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Cosmas,  Vitricius,  Canisius, 
Polo,  Paris,  Godean,  and  Thomassin.  Cosmas,  in  MontiSiu- 
con,  represented  the  Nestfman  churches,  in  the  sixth  century, 
as  infinite  or  unnumbered.  Vitricius  records  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  over  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Canisius,  from  an  old  author,  gives  a  similar 
statement.  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  remained  seventeen  years 
in  Tartary,  and  was  employed  by  the  Cham  on  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  testifies  the  dissemination  of  Nestorianism 
through  Tartary,  China,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mogols.  Mat- 
thew Paris  relates  the  spread  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  through 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  the  nations  lying 
nearer  the  East.  Godeau  mentions  the  extension  of  Nesto- 
rianism through  the  East,  and  its  penetration  into  the  extremity 
of  India,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  Thomassin 
attests  its  diffusion  through  India^  Persia,  and  Tartary,  and  its 
multiplication  in  the  North  and  East,  nearly  to  infinity.' 

The  Jacobites  or  Monophysites  are  divided  into  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.  The  Asiatics  are  diffiised  through  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Armenia ;  and  the  Africans  through  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Abyssinia.  The  vast  number  of  this  denominatk>n, 
and  the  extensive  territory  which  they  have  occupied,  may 
be  shown  from  the  relations  of  Vixricius,  Paris,  Canisius,  and 
Thomassin. 

Vitricius  records  the  dissemination  of  the  Monophysite  con- 
tagion through  more  than  forty  kingdoms.     The  Padiarch  of 

i  Chardin,  1.  100. 

*  Ecclesiae  Iniiiittaa  sont.     Montfaacon,^  2.   179.    Orientalem  regionem,  pro 
magna  parte,  infecit.    CaiuKius,  4.  433.    Qui  cam  Jacobinis,  ploret  esse  djcuntar, 

rm  I^thii  et  Gt9cL  VitrictixB  1.  76.  Les  Neitoriens  avoient  pluaieiin  egliaet 
B  la  Tartaric,  dans  le  paia  des  Mogols,  et  dans  la  Chine,  l^m.  1.  4.  Part  4. 
Neatoriana  heresis  per  Indiam  Majorem,  et  regniun  sacerdotis  Johannis,  et  per 
refToa  magis  proxima  orienti  dilatator.  M.  Paris,  425.  lis  se  repandit  dans  toat 
POrient,  et  penetra  josqa*  anz  extremitez  des  Indes.  Godeau,  3.  354.  nss'enten- 
divent  jnsmiea  dans  les  Indes,  la  Perse,  et  la  Tartaric.  Thorn.  2.  20.  Part  IV.  lU 
sV  moitiplierent  presqne  a  I'infini  Ters  Porient  et  le  Nord.    Thom.  1. 375.    BsvIil 
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the  Jacobites,  says  Matthew  Paris,  superintends  the  Chaldeans, 
Medians,  Persians,  Armenians,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  Lybians, 
Nubians,  and  Egyptians.  These,  mingled  with  the  Saracens 
or  fixed  in  their.own  settlements  through  Asia,  Airica,  and  the 
East,  occupy  more  than  forty  kingdoms,  containing  an  innu- 
merable Christian  population.  Canisius,  from  the  manuscript 
of  an  anonymous  historian,  has  transmitted  a  similar  account. 
The  Jacobites,  according  to  Thomassin,  spread,  under  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  through  all  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
padiarch  of  Antioch  presides  over  the  MetropoUtans  of  Jeru^ 
aalem,  Mosul,  Damascus,  Edessa,  and  Cyprus.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  Abyssinia  presides  over  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Nubia.^  Abyssinia  boasts  a  Christian  empire  and  estab- 
lishment* Jowett,  the  missionary,  found  in  Siout,  an  Egyptian 
ci^  about  5000  Coptic  Christians. 

The  Jacobites  reject  the  supremacy,  purgatory,  transubstan- 
tiatkm,  half-communion,  auricular  confession,  extreme  unction, 
the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacraments.  The  usurped 
authority  of  the  Roman  Hierarch,  they  view  with  contempt. 
.Their  communion  in  both  kinds,  as  well  as  their  rejection  of 
oonfirmation  and  extreme  unction,  are  testified  by  Dresser  and 
Oodeau.  Canisius,  fiom  an  old  author,  in  his  Lections,  and 
Mareti  show  the  Jacoban  disbelief  of  purgatory.  The  Mono- 
pfaysan  Missal,  cited  by  Geddes,  disclaims  transubstantiation. 
According  to  this  document,  '  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  dis- 
tinct fiom  our  Lord  in  nature,  but  the  same  in  power  and  effi- 
cacy. His  body  is  broken,  but  only  by  faith.'  An  Abyssinian 
or  Monophysan  priest  expressly  declared  agcainst  transubstan* 
tiation  to  Bruce.  '  The  Priest,'  says  this  author,  '  declared  to 
nae  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  never  did  believe  that  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  converted  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  said,  however,  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  but  it  never  was  his,  and  that 
he  conceived  the  bread  was  bread  and  the  wine  was  wine  even 
after  consecration.'  Vitricius  attests  their  rejection  of  auricular 
confession.  Their  disuse  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  well  known  ; 
and  their  renunciation  of  confirmation,  confession,  and  extreme 
unction,  shows  their  opinion  of  the  seven  sacraments.' 

« 

^ '  Patriarcha  Jacobitarnm  precest  Chaldaeis,  Medit,  Ferav,  et  Armeniit.  ^  Seinl— 
fiala  pnmncie  ei  obediant,  in  citubiu  habitant  inmimerabilet  Christiani.  Hojc 
aabdita  eat  Minor  India,  Aethiopia,  Lybia,  cnm  Aegypto.  OccapaTenmt  Nnbiam 
•i  "■■■g  regiones  usque  in  Indiana,  i^lasmiani  quadraginta  regna.    Paris,  4S5, 426. 

Jaeobmi  mMorem  partem  Anm  inhaoitant.  Conterminata  Aesypto,  magnam 
pHlBflB  AetbopuB  et  pluret  regiones  usque  in  Indian!  Citeriorem,  plura  regnm  poa- 
aident  Canisius,  4.  433.  Cette  secte  s'entendit  dans  toute  TAsia  atPAfriqiML 
IkML  t.  no.    VMelas,  1.  75.    Senandot;  1.  875,  438,  440. 

*  8acnBD6ittiim  integixnn,  tarn  clerici  qoam  laici,  aecipkuil.    Draii.  515. 
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The  Nestorians  were  said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Jacobites  to  confound  his  natures.  But  this  contro- 
versy, as  the  ablest  and  most  candid  theologians  and  historians 
admit,  was  a  dispute  about  words.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  historians,  Mosheim,  Bayle,  Basnage,  La  Croze, 
Jalonsky,  and  Buchanan.  Many  Romifeh  as  well  as  Reformed 
critics  entertained  the  same  opinion.  This  was  the  iudgment 
of  Simon,  Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  Gelasius,  Tnomassin, 
and  Godeau.  Nestorianism,  says  Simon,  is  only  a  nominal 
heresy,  and  the  controversy  originated  in  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing. Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  and  Gelasius  speak 
to  the  same  purpose.  Thomassin  calls  the  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians, Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  Demi-Eutychians,  who  rgected 
the  extravagant  imaginations  of  the  original  Monophysites. 
Modern  relations,  says  this  author,  show  that  the  Jacobites 
confounded  not  the  godhead  and  manhood  of  the  Messiah,  but 
represented  these  as  forming  one  person,  without  confusion,  in 
the  Son,  as  soul  and  body  in  man.  Thfe  Abyssinians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  disbelieve,  says  Godeau,  any 
commixture  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  God.^ 

The  Armenians  are  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  and  Russia.  Julfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispa- 
Han,  is,  say  Renaudot  and  Chardin,  entirely  inhabited  by  tnis 
denomination.  This  colony  amounted  to  30,000  persons* 
Abbas,  the  Persian  monarch,  contemporary  with  Elizabeth  of 
England,  invited,  says  Walsh,  the  Armenians  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  where 'he  gave  them  every  protection.  Twenty 
thousand  families  were  placed  in  the  province  of  Guilam. 
Forty  thousand  reside  in  India,  and  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
the  inland  trade.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  remain  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  on  the  Bosphonis-* 

The  Armenian  merchants  are  distinguished  for  their  industry, 
frugality,  activity,  and  opulence.  Fixing  their  settlements  m 
every  principal  city  and  emporium  of  Asia,  the  Arminians,  says 

Hf  commcmient  soas  les  denx  e«peces.    Hs  Be  pratiqnent  ni  la  confirraatioiit  ni 
1'  extreme  unction.    Godean,  1.  275. 

I)e  Porgatorio  nil  credunt.     Conis.  4.  434.     Les  Jacobites  ne  croyent  pas  le  pmw 
fBtoire.    Moreri,  8.  429. 

O  Christe,  sicnt  in  pane  et  vino  natone  sunt  a  te  distincts,  in  virtnte  et  potentia 
idem  snnt  tecum.    Corpus  frangimus,  sed  tantum  per  fidem.    Gedd.  169. 
'  Oonfessiones  peccatorum  snorum,  non  sacerdotibos,  sed  soli  Deo  latenter  Aicimit. 
Vitrioius,  1.  76.    Bruce  V.  12.  •    • 

^  Bayle,  2077.    Simon,  t.  9.    Bruys,  1.  207.    Assem.  291.    Toum.  2.  S97.a«L 
jks  dnoD.    Thorn.  2.  21.    Godeau,  I.  275. 

*  Abbas  Magnuf  Armenorum  Jul£e  prope  Ifpahanam,  ooloniam  comtitiiit^  aiSi 
BMMd.8.376.    ChMd.2.  07. 


Baclianan,  are  the  general  merchants  of  the  East,  and  in  con- 
stant motion  between  Canton  and  Constantinople.  Calcutta) 
Madras,  and  Bombay  have  each  an  Armenian  church.  Tour- 
nefort  extols  their  civility,*  politeness,  probity,  sense,  wealth, 
industry,  and  enterprising  disposition.  Godeuu  reckons  the 
Armenian  famiUes,  under  one  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs,  at 
more  than  1500.  The  Armenian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  says 
Otho,  superintends  niore  than  a  thousand  bishops,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  called  Universal.  He  governs,  says  Vitricius, 
twenty  provinces  and  fourteen  metropolitans,  with  their  suffra- 
gans, wno  occupy,  according  to  Thomassin,  many  churches 
through  all  the  East,  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Caramania,  and 
Armenia.^ 

This  denomination,  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia, 
have  repelled  Mahometan  and  Romish  superstitions.  True  to 
their  ancient  faith,  they  have  nobly  resisted  the  oppression  of 
Islamism,  and  the  allurements  of  popery.  Preserving  the  Bible, 
their  faith,  says  Buchanan,  is  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity. 
The  Armenians  condemn  the  Supremacy,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  Image-worship,  Clerical  Celibacy,  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, the  Latin  Liturgy,  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  to  confer 
grace,  the  observance  of  Vigils  and  Festivals,  and  the  with- 
holding of  the  Bible  fix)m  the  laity.  Their  re-baptism  of  papists 
who  join  their  communion,  as  mentioned  by  Godeau  ana  More, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of 
the  Supremacy  and  of  Romanism.  The  uncatholicism  and 
falsehood  of  pc^ery  besides,  is,  says  More,  one  of  their  pro- 
fessed dogmas.  Their  disbelief  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Communion,  except  in  sign  and  similitude,  is  acknowledged  by 
Godeau,  Guido,  and  More.  Their  denial  of  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  is  admitted  by  Godeau,  M!ore,  and  Cani- 
sius;  while  Nicetas,  Baronius,  and  Spondanus  proclaim  the 
Armenian  renunciation  of  image-worship.  The  Armenians, 
according  to  Godeau,  ordain  only  married  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  detract  fr#m  the  Sacraments  the  power  of  con- 
ferring grace.  Thevenot  attests  their  rejection  of  purgatory 
and  the  pope,  as  well  as  their  great  enmity  to  all  the  professors 
of  Romanism.' 

'  Let  families,  qui  sont  sous  sa  jurisdiction  ezcedent  le  nombre  de  qninze  eeni 
mine.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Le  patriarche  des  Armeniens  etoit  appell^  Catholiqne 
mi  Dniverscl,  parceqnMl  avoit  plus  de  mille  ev^ques  sous  sa  juriaiction.  Thomas- 
no,  1.  4.  Labbeus,  12.  1572.  Habet  sub  se  viginti  provinciuj  Antiochenns 
P«triarcha,  quanim  quatuordecim  Metropolitanos  babebant,  cum  sibi  saffraganeis 
Episcopis.  Vitricius,  c.  23.  lU  occupent  presentement  plnsieun  eglises  dam 
Uml  V  orient,  dans  la  Mesopotamie,  la  Perse,  la  Coramanie,  et  dans  lea  deJOL 
A/aenies.    Tboro.  L  4.  part  4.    Spon.  1145.  IV. 

*Ilf  rebaptizent  les  Catholiqaea  RomAUia  qui  tiflOBent  a  leu  coBimmifcwi 
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The  Sjrrian  Christiaiis  who  agree  in  fidth  with  the  Refi»niied» 
inhabit  Ifidia,  where  Travancore  and  Malabar  constitute  theii 
chief  settlements*  These  had  occupied  Western  India  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  had  never  heard  of  Romanism  or  the 
Papacy  till  Vasco  De  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  infernal  spirit  of  Popery  ana 
persecution  then  invaded  this  ancient  church,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  1200  years.^  The  Syrians  on  the  sea-coast 
yielded,  for  a  time,  to  the  storm.  But  the  inland  inhabitants, 
m  support  of  their  ancient  religion,  braved  aU  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition  with  unshaken  resolution. 

The  Syrians  constitute  a  numerous  church.  Godeau  reckons 
the  Syrian  population  of  Comorin,  Coutan,  Crancanor,  Malabar, 
and  Negapatam  at  16,000  families,  or  70,000  individuals.'  But 
the  multitude  is  greater  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  the 
city  of  Cochin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Syrian  church  reaches  beyond  that  of 
Nestorianism,  Jacobitism,  or  Armenianism,  and  this  appears 
in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  theology.  Godeau  admits 
their  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  me  Syrian  tongue  in 
their  churches  ;  and  their  rejection  of  extreme  unction,  image- 
\wwship,  and  clerical  celibacy.  The  Syrians,  says  Moreri  as 
well  as  Thomas,  quoted  by  Renaudot,  neither  believe  purgar 
torial  fire  nor  pray  for  the  dead.  These  Indian  Christians,  says 
Renaudot,  celebrate  the  communion  in  Syriac,  and  reckon,  says 
Canisius,  all  the  Latins  excommunicated.' 

But  the  Synod  of  Diampcr,  in  which  Menez,  Arohbishqp  of 

Godeaa,  1.  273.  Rebaptizant  eo^  qui  jam  simul  baptisma  amcepanziiit  in  ecclena 
Bomana.  More,  62.  Apad  Latinos,  non  esse  veram  et  catholicam  eoclesiam 
affirmans.  More,  62.  lis  nient  la  presence  reelle  du  corps  de  Jesus  Cbrist  en 
I'eucharistie.  Godeau,  I.  272.  Non  crcdunt  quod  sit  snb  spec  iebus  panis  et  ^ini, 
rere  et  realiter  vemm  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  sed  tantum  in  similUnaina  etsisno. 
OKiido,  c.  22.  Negant  illi  veram  Cbristi  corpus  realiter  in  Sacramento  EachanstiB 
inb  panis,  et  sanguinem  snb  vini  speciebus  contineri.  More,  62  lis  rejettent  le 
porgatoire,  et  la  priere  des  morts.  Godeau,  1*.  273.  Nullam  esse  parntorinm 
locam.  More,  63.  De  purp^atorio  nil  crednnt.  CauLyus,  4. 434.  Sacras  imagines 
non  adorabant.  Spond.  863.  V.  lis  u'admittent  au  sacerdoce  qoe  les  bommes 
nmriez.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Tls  otent  anx  sncremens  la  vertn  de  conferer  la  grace. 
Oodean,  1.  273.  Ab  omnibus  sacramentis,  virtiitem  conferendt  gratiam  tollont. 
More,  62.  Negant  in  nuptiis  contrubendis  aliquod  esse  sacramentnm.  More,  S3. 
Armeni  in  vulgari  scrmone  Divinas  Scripturas  pronunciant.  VigUias  et  festa  Sane- 
tomm  non  sanctificant.    Canisius,  4.  434. 

■   Les  Armeniens  n*admittcnt  point  de  purgatoire.     Hs  ne  riconnoissent  point  la 
Pape.    lis  sont  nniversellement  grands  ennemis  de  tous  cenx  qni  professent  la  Ibi 
Cawolique  Romaine.    ThoYenot,  3.  396. 
iCoss.6.83. 

*  On  fiusoit  monter  a  quinze  on  seize  millo  fRftiilles,  on  a  soixanta  et  dix  mfll^ 
pwsonnes.    II  y  en  avoit  nne  plus  gronde  multitude,  &c.    Qodean,  L  270. 

*  Ik  n'avoit  en  usage  le  sacrement  de  rExtremc-Onction,  ni  des  images  dm 
■■mU.    Lean  prAtres  poayoient  se  marier  nne  fois.    Le  Natrrewi  TeaUmeat.  m 
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Goa,  presided,  affords  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Syrian  church  to  Pojpery,  and  of  its  agreement, 
in  every  essential,  with  Protestantism.  The  acts  of  this  synod 
are  inserted  in  Cossart's  collection,  and  supply  the  following 
statements.  *  The  Babylonian  patriarch  is  independent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  the  Syrian  church  of  the  Papal  communion. 
The  Son  of  God  conferred  no  authority  on  Peter  above  his 
apostolic  fellows.  The  Romish  communion  has  renounced  the 
faith  and  &llen  into  heresy.  The  Popish  theology  is  a  system 
of  falsehood,  which  was  propagated  through  Christendom,  by 
the  arms  and  enactments  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

*  Transubstantiation  is  an  absurdity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is 
not  in  the  host,  and  is  only  in  heaven.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  the  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  from  which  they  differ 
as  a  picture  from  the  original.  The  Sacramental  elements  are 
the  Lord,  not  in  reality  but  in  appearance,  not  in  substance 
but  in  eflScacy.  When  Menez  elevated  the  host,  the  Syrians 
shut  their  eyes  lest  they  should  see  the  object  of  idolatry. 

*  Images  are  not  to  be  venerated.  These  hateful  and  filthy 
idols  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  houses  of  tlic 
faithful.'  When  Menez  exhibited  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  people  cried,  *away  with  this  abomination.  We  are 
Christians,  and  do  not  worship  idols.' 

*  Matrimony,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  no  sacra- 
ments. The  Syrians  had  no  knowledge  of  confirmation ;  and 
regarded  it,  when  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Goa,  not 
omy  as  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  but  as  an  insult.  The 
Syrian  clergy  administered  no  extreme  unction,  and  were  igno- 

'  rant  of  its  supposed  institution,  use,  and  efficacy.  The  Syrian 
laity  practised  no  auricular  confession.  The  Syro-Indian  . 
church  used  no  holy  oil,  either  in  baptism  or  in  any  other  cere- 
mony- Menez,  the  Popish  metropolitan,  ordered  baptism  to  be 
administered  according  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  a  certain  token 
that  the  chrism,  exorcism,  spittle,  and  other  ridiculous  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
had  been  imknown  in  this  ancient  communion.  Sacerdotal 
celibacy  was  no  institution  of  Syrian  discipline.  The  clergy 
married,  and  sometimes  even  widows.'     Such  is  the  Synod  of 


litoit  dam  Jear  egliset  en  langue  Syriaqae.  Godea.  1.  270.  Lea  Chreatieoa  de  6. 
Tbomaa  n'aToient  point  entendn  parler  da  Porgatoire,  ni  da  sacrifice  ofleit  poor 
en  retirer  lea  ames,  avant  le  Synode  de  Diamper,  en  1599.  Moreri,  7.  397.  ulaa 
Porgatorinm  ignem  non  agnoacere.  Neqoe  iUoa  orare  pro  mortnis.  Thomaa. 
VII.  15.  Rennidot,  2.  105.  S]pi  Syriace  sacra  celebrant  Renand.  1.  374. 
Syriam  oames  Latinoa  excommamcatos  repati^it.    Caniaiaa,  4.  433. 
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Diamper's  representation  of  the  distinctions  which  discriminated 
Syrianism  from  Popery.* 

Buchanan  and  Kerr  visited  this  Christian  community,  and 
have  transmitted  accounts  of  its  people  and  profession.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Syrian  clergy  and  laity  was  obtained  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  their  delineations  possess  all  tfie  merit 
of  pictures  taken  from  life.  Buchanan  held  long  conversations 
with  the  Syrian  clergy,  and  found,  after  mature  examination, 
the  conformitv  of  then:  faith  with  the  reformed.  He  acknow- 
ledged  the  antiquity  of  Syrianism,  and  its  identity,  in  all  its 
tenets,  with  Protestantism.  India,  from  time  immemorial,  con- 
tained a  church  which  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
but  which  held  the  same  theology  that  had  been  professed  in 
the  European  nations  by  the  Waldensians,  and  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
is  received,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

The  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  denominations  that  dis- 
sented from  Popery  were  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
? artisans  of  Romanism,  when,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
^apacy  shone  in  all  its  glory.  !r opery,  instead  of  universality, 
which  it  its  vain  but  empty  boast,  was  never  embraced  by  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendom.  The  West  and  especially  the 
East  were  crowded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  despotism 
and  absurdity.  Superstition  and  error,  indeed,  except  among 
the  Waldenses,  prevailed  through  the  European  nations,  ana 
reigned   in   the  realms  of  Papacy  with  uncontrolled   sway. 

^  Unam  esse  le^em  Sancti  Thorns,  aliam  vero  Divi  Petri,  ante  tamen  conetitoe- 
bant  duas  ecclesias  distinctaa,  et  alteram  ab  altera  indepeDoeutem,  nee  pastorein 
unina  debere  pastori  alterias  obedire.  Patriarcham  Babylon icum  Bubjectnm  non 
eise  Romano  Pontifici.  Potestatem  a  Cbristo  Petro  relictam  in  ecclecdam  niliil 
omnino  differre  ab  ea  qnam  sacerdotibus  aliis  contuUt :  auamobrem  Petri  soccee- 
Bores  non  excedere  in  junBdictione  episcopos  alios.  Ecciesiam  Romonam  a  fide 
excidisao;  Romanomm  hsereticam  falsam,  3t  armorum  vi,  necnon  Decretis  Impeni- 
tomm,  quoad  mnjorem  Orbis  partem  iutroductam.     Cossart,  6,  29,  36, 37,  39,  40. 

Sacram  Enchamtiam  esse  tuntum  imaginem  Cbriati,  ctab  eo  distingui  nonaecnt 
ac  imago  ab  homine  vero ;  nee  in  ilia  esse  Christi  corpas,  qnod  solum  in  coelo  ez- 
iftiL  In  Eucbaristia  tantummodo  Christi  ^'irtutem,  non  autem  verum  corpus  et 
tangainem  contineri.     Cosaart,  6.  39,  40. 

Imagines  venerandas  non  esse,  ut{)ote  idola  tnrpia,  et  immunda.  Imagines  ulte- 
rios  idola  esse  impie  docetnr,  nee  venerandas  in  ecclemis.     Cossart,  6.  40,  47. 

Matrimoninm  non  esse  sacrumentum,  sed  neo  esse  posse.  Hactenus  confiiiiii 
tionis  usu  notitiaque  popnlus  Christionus  hujus  DioDceseos  cai*ucnt.  Rem  super- 
fluam,  nee  necessariam,  hactenus  ignotam,  ct  non  visam  dicereiit.  Hactenus  in 
hoc  episcopatu  nuUns  fuerit  usus  sacramento  Extremae  Unctionis.  Nulla  de  so, 
ejusane  effectu,  et  eflficacia,  nee  de  ipsiu8  institntione,  notitia  habita  fuit.  Pr»cep- 
tam  ni^iusmodi  (confcssionis)  non  fuit  adhuc  ita  in  nsn,  in  hoc  episcopatu.  Sacri 
del  usus  in  sacramentis  hue  usque  in  hac  episcopali  scde,  aut  nullus  fuit,  ant 
Ecclesie  Catholicae  ritibns  minime  consentaneus.  Presbyteri  matrimonia  coD- 
trahebant.  Neqoe  uUa  habebatur  ratio,  an  virgo  esset,  an  vidua,  an  prima  uxor 
esset,  an  secunda,  an  etiam  tertia.    Cossart,  6.  36,  65,  72,  73,  83,  101,  112,  127. 
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Darkness,  within  its  dominions,  covered  the  earth  and  gross 
darkness  the  people.  But  the  Waldenses,  who  were  nume- 
rous, held  up,  in  tne  Western  world,  a  steady  light  which  shone 
through  the  surrounding  obscurity,  and  illuminated,  with  its 
warming  beams,  die  minds  of  many.  The  oriental  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  the  Waldenses  and  divided  and  disputing 
about  minor  matters  of  words  and  ceremony,  opposed,  with 
firmness  and  unanimity,  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism. All  these,  overspreading  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  and  resisting  the  usurpations  of  pontifical  despotism,  fiir 
outnumbered  the  sons  of  Eurooean  superstition  and  Foperv. 
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The  pontifical  succession  is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  one 
presents  greater  perplexity  to  the  annalist  and  the  divine^  than 
the  others  to  the  geometrician  and  the  navigator.  The  quadra- 
ture and  the  longitude,  in  the  advanced  state  of  mathematics, 
admit  an  approximation.  But  the  papal  succession  mocks 
investigdtion,  eludes  research,  and  bias  proud  defiance  to  all 
inquiry. 

The  difficulty  on  this  topic  arises  from  the  variations  of  the 
historians  and  electors,  ana  from  the  faith  and  morality  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Historians,  for  a  century,  difiered  in  their 
records  of  the  papacy ;  and  the  electors,  in  thirty  instances, 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  Many 
of  the  Popes  embraced  heresy  and  perpetrated  immorality ;  and 
these  considerations  render  the  problem  of  their  legitimate 
succession  an  historical  and  moral  impossibility. 

History  has  preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Roman  Bishop.  This  honour,  indeed,  if  such  it  be, 
has  by  Romish  partisans  been  conferred  on  the  apostle  Peter. 
But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  cannot,  from  any  good  authority, 
show  that  the  apostle  was  ever  in  the  Roman  capital,  and  still 
less  that  he  was  ever  a  Roman  hierarch.  The  evidence  of  his 
visit  to  that  city  is  not  historical  but  traditional.  Historyy  for 
a  century  after  the  alleged  event,  presents  on  this  topic  an  uni* 
versal  blank,  which  is  supplied  fiom  the  very  suspicious  testi- 
mony of  tradition. 
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A  single  bint  on  this  subject  is  not  aflbrded  by  Peter  himself^ 
nor  by  his  inspired  companions,  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Pau*,  and 
John.  Pope  Peter  in  nis  epistolary  productions,  mentions 
nothing  of  nis  Roman  residency,  episcopacy,  or  supremacy. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romans ;  and,  from  the  Rcunan  ci^ 
addressed  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
Timothy,  and  Philemon.  lie  sends  salutations  to  various  Ra- 
man friends,  such  as  PrisciUa,  Aquila,  Epenetus,  Mary,  Andro- 
nicus,  Julia,  and  Amplias :  but  forgets  Simon  the  supposed 
Roman  hierarch.  Writing  from  Rome  to  the  Colossians,  he 
mentions  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Justus, 
Epaphras,Luke,  and  Demas,\vhohad  afforded  him  consolation; 
bpt,  strange  to  tell,  neglects  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Addressing 
Timothy  from  the  Roman  city,  Paul  of  Tarsus  remembers 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia;  but  overlooks  the  Ro- 
man bishop.  No  man,  except  Luke,  stood  with  Paul  at  his 
first  answer  or  at  the  nearer  approach  of  dissolution.^  His  apos- 
tolic holiness  could  not  then  have  been  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
should  have  been  prosecuted  for  non-residence.  His  Infallibility, 
perhaps,  like  some  of  his  successors,  had  made  an  excursion, 
tOT  amusement,  to  Avignon.  Luke  also  is  silent  on  this  theme. 
John,  who  published  lus  gospel  afler  the  other  Evangelists,  and 
his  R^evelation  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  maintains,  on 
this  agitated  subject,  a  profound  and  provoking  silence. 

The  omission  is  continued  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens, 
Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Poly  carp.  Not  one  of  all  these 
deigns  to  mention  a  matter  of  such  stupendous  importance  to 
Christendom.  Clemens,  in  particular,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  record  such  an  event.  He  was  a  Roman  bishop,  and 
mterested  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
See.  An  apostolic  predecessor,  besides,  would  have  reflected 
honour  on  nis  successor  in  the  hierarchy.  He  mentions  his 
pretended  predecessor  indeed ;  but  omits  any  allusion  to  his 
journey  to  Rome,  or  his  occupation  of  the  pontifical  throne. 

The  fiction  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
began  to  obtain  credit  about  the  end  of  the  second  century* 
Irenaeus,  trusting  to  the  prattlement  of  Papias  or  to  common 
report,  recorded  the  tradition ;  and  was  afterwards  followed  by 
TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Epiphanius,  Athan- 
asius,  Ephraim,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Amobius, 
Prudentius,  Theodoret,  Orosius,  Prosper,  Cyril,  £usebiu3« 
Optatus,  Sozomen,  and  Augustine.*  The  tradition,  however, 
seemed  doubtful  to  Eusebius.  He  introduces  it  as  something 
reported,  but  not  certain.     The  relation,  to  the  father  of  eccle- 

^  Eom.  XVI.    ColoM.  IV.    2  Tim.  IV. 

•  Iran.  III.  8.  Maiiiib.  39.    Bray.  1. 10.    Spoil.  44.  X.  B«n.  n.  8.  EoMb.  IL  99. 
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jriastlcal  }iistory,  was  a  mere  hearsay.  Bede,  on  this  subject, 
uses  a  similar  expression,  which  corroborates  this  interpretatioQ 
of  the  Greek  historian.  Peter,  according  to  the  British  annal- 
ist, having  founded  the  Roman  church,  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated his  successor.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  tale  may  be  reduced  to  small  compass. 
Irenseus  is  the  first  author  of  any  credibility  who  mentions  the 
report.  The  Apostle,  according  to  Baronius,  Binius,  and  Labb^, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  45  ;  and 
Irenaeus,  at  the  close  ol  the  second  century,  relates  the  sup- 
posed transaction.'  A  hundred  and  fifty  years,  therefore, 
elapsed,  firom  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged,  event  till  the  time 
of  Its  record.  The  cotemporary  and  succeeding  authors  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  such  as  Luke,  Paul,  John,  Ulemens,  Bar- 
nabas, Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who  detail  Peter's 
biography,  and  who  were  interested  in  the  supposed  fact,  say 
nothing  of  the  tradition.  The  intervening  historians  between 
Peter  and  Irenaeus  are  on  this  topic  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
belief  of  such  a  story  requires  Popish  prejudice  and  infatu- 
ation. 

Simon,  however,  even  if  he  were  at  the  Roman  city,  could 
not  have  been  the  Roman  bishop.  The  Episcopacy,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is,  as  Chiysostom,  Giannon,  and  Du  Pin  have 
obser\'^ed,  incompatible  with  the  Apostleship.  A  bishop's 
authority,  say  Chrysostom  and  Giannon,  *  is  limited  to  a  city 
or  nation  ;  but  an  apostle's  commission  extends  to  the  whole 
world.**  The  Apostles,  says  the  Parisian  Sorbonnist,  *  peram- 
bulated the  principal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  confined  to 
no  place  or  city.*  Tnis  constituted  one  distinction  between  the 
ApostoUc  and  Episcopal  fiinctions.  The  Apostles  founded 
and  organized  churches,  and  then  consigned  their  superin- 
tendency  to  fixed  and  ordinary  pastors.  The  one  formed  an 
army  oi  conquest  for  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  kingdoms, 
and  the  other  an  army  of  {X)ssessk)n  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pation and  government. 

This  statement  corresponds  with  the  details  of  IrenseuSf 
Ruffinus,  Eusebius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  consti- 
tutions, who  lived  near  the  scene  of  action  and  the  fountain  of 
tradition.  These  represent  Linus  as  the  first  Roman  bishop, 
who,  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens,  exercised  the 
Roman  prelacy ;  while  Peter  and  Paul  executed  the  Christian 
aposdeship.     Peter  and  Paul,  says  Irenaeus,  having  founded 

^  Fandata  Romae  ecclesiap  saccessorem  consecraMe  perhibetnr.    Beda,  V.  4. 

•  Bin.  1.  24.     Labb.  1.  64.        *  Ilarra  ft;tw  o^ot.     Cbrysoatom,  11.  83. 

*  Apostoli  praecipuaa  orbis  partes  peragramnt,  nulli  aat  urbi  aat  looo  addiotL 
Dv  Fm,  15.  Qui  les  obligeoit  d'aller  par  Urate  la  terre  umonoer  nne  BoaT«Ue  loL 
An.  Bocl.  82.    Giazmon.  I.  2. 
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the  Roman  church,  committed  its  episcopacy  to  Linus,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.^  Linus,  Cletus, 
and  Clemens,  says  RuflBnus,  in  the  Clementin  Recognitions 
edited  by  Cotelerius,  *  were  Roman  bishops  during  Peter's  life, 
that  he  might  fulfil  his  apostolic  commission.'^  According  to 
Eusebius,  *  Linus  was  the  first  Roman  bishop,  who  was  fol- 
lowed in  succession  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens/'  The  apos- 
tolic constitutions  refer  *  the  ordination  of  Linus,  the  first  Roman 
bishop,  to  Paul,  and  the  ordination  of  Clemens,  the  second  iu 
succession  after  the  death  of  Linus,  to  Peter.'*  Linus,  there- 
fore, to  the  exclusion  of  Peter,  was  the  first  Roman  bishop ; 
and  Clemens,  Cletus,  or  Anacletus  succeeded  during  the  apos- 
tolic age  as  the  ordinary  overseers  of  the  church ;  while  Paul 
and  Peter  accomplished  their  extraordinary  mission. 

The  episcopacy  of  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens  was 
incompatible  with  that  of  Simon  in  the  same  city.  Had  he 
been  bishop^  the  ^consecration  of  another  during  his  life  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  antiquity. 
The  ancients,  to  a  man,  deprecated  the  idea  of  two  prelatic 
superintendents  in  one  city.  Gibert  has  collected  seven  canons 
of  this  kind,  issued  by  Clemens,  Hilary,  and  Pascal,  and  by 
the  councils  of  Nicea,  Chalons,  and  the  Lateran.  The  Lateran 
Fathers,  in  their  fourth  canon,  compared  a  city  with  two 
bishops  to  a  monster  with  two  heads.  The  Nicene  and  Lateran 
synods  were  general,  and  therefore,  according  to  both  the 
Italian  and  French  schools,  were  vested  with  infallibility.  No 
instance  indeed  can,  in  all  antiquity,  be  produced,  of  two 
bishops  ruling  in  conjunction  in  the  same  city.* 

The  reasoning  of  the  Romish  advocates  on  this  question  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  silliness.  Bellarmine's  arguments  on 
this  topic  are  like  to  those  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,  wished,  in  solemn  irony,  to  ridicule  the  whole  story. 
He  is  so  weak,  one  can  hardly  think  him  serious.  A  suppo- 
sition which,  if  true,  should  be  supported  by  evidence  the  most 
indisputable,  is  as  destitute  of  historical  testimony  as  the  visions 
of  fancy,  the  tales  of  romance,  or  the  fictions  of  fairy-land. 

A  specimen  of  Bellarmine's  reasoning  may  amuse  tne  reader. 
Babylon,  from  which  Peter  wrote,  was,  BeUarmine  as  well  as 

'  ApOfltoK  Lino  episcojratam  adTninistninde  ecclerie  tradidenmt.    Iren.  m.  8. 

*  Limu  et  Oletus  fiierunt  qaidem  ante  Clementem  Episcopi  in  urbe  Roma,  ted 
■opentite  Petro,  ut  illi  episcopatus  curan>  gererent,  ipso  vero  apostolatoi  impleret 
officram.    Cotel.  I.  492. 

'  At»«j  5<  o  Ttpwro;  ^,  xai  fiit*  avtutv^  AveyxXiyfoj.     Euaeb.  III.  21.  et  v.  6. 

^  Romanomm  Eccle«>i9  pnmas  qnidcm  Linus,  a  Panlo;  ■ecundiiB  autem  a  me 
Petro  po«t  mortem  Lini  ordinatuB  fuit  Clemens.  Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.  Cotel.  1.387. 
Labb.  1.  63. 

*  Ne  in  civitate  dao  tint  Episcopi.  Labb.  2*  38.    Duo,  in  una  civitate  uno  temc 
ire,  nee  ordinentor  nee  tolerantor  episcopi.    Labb.  7. 397,  et  13.  946.  Gibert  2. 7. 
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Maimbourg  gravely  affirms,  the  Roman  capital :  and  in  8up« 
port  of  his  opinion  he  cites  Jerome  and  Bede,  who  seem,  on 
this  subject,  to  have  possessed  about  as  much  sense  as  Bellar- 
mine.  Paul  found  Christians  at  Rome  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city ;  and  the  learned  Jesuit  could  not,  for  his  life,  discover 
how  this  could  have  been  the  case  had  Peter  not  been  at  the 
capital  of  the  world.*  Peter's  victory  at  Rome  over  Simon  the 
magician,  the  Cardinal  alleges,  proves  his  point;  and  indeed 
the  Apostle's  conflict  with  tne  magician,  and  his  Roman  epis- 
copacy, are  attended  with  equal  probability.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
magician's  exploits,  who  rose  in  the  air  by  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  fell  by  the  prayer  of  Peter,  and  broke  his  leg,  overthrows 
its  probability.  The  airy  and  ridiculous  fabrication  of  the 
necromancer's  achievements  falls,  like  their  fabled  author,  and 
buries  in  its  ruins,  the  silly  fiction  of  the  Apostle's  Roman 
episcopacy. 

But  the  whole  accounts  of  this  event  are  as  discordant  as 
they  are  silly.  The  partisans  of  this  opinion  differ  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  pontifTs  arrival  and  stay  in  the  Roman  capital, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  Binius,  Orosius,  Labbeus,  Spondanns, 
Onuphrius,  Nauclerus,  Petavius,  Bede,  Bruys,  Baronius.  and 
Valesius  send  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  These, 
Tiowever,  disagree  in  the  year ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign  being  assigned 
by  different  authors  for  the  era  of  this  important  event.  Simon, 
says  Jerome,  having  preached  to  the  Jews  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  and  held  the  sacerdotal  chair  twenty- 
five  years.  Lactantius,  Origen,  Balusius,  and  Pagius  fix  ms 
arrival  at  the  Roman  metropolis  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these 
too  differ  as  to  the  year.  The  length  of  Peter's  episcopacy  is 
also  disputed.  Twenty-three,  twenty-five,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-nine  years  have  been  reckonecl  by  various  chronologers 
for  its  duration.*  This  discordance  of  opinion  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  deficiency  of  evidence.  Contemporary  histo- 
rians, indeed,- say  no  more  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  journey  to 
Rome  than  of  Baron  Munchausen's  excursion  to  the  moon. 

Many  fictions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  imposed  on  men, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  belief.  Geoffirey  of  Monmonth's 
story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus  is  well  known.  The  English  Ar- 
thur, and  the  French  Roland  were  accounted  real  heroes^  and 

^  Qois  ho8  Christianog  fecerit,  si  Petras  non  fait  Ronup  f    Bell.  1. 551.    Maimb. 
SO.     Acts  28.  15.     Peter  5.  13.    Alex.  1.  511. 

•  Jerome,  4,  107.    Easeb.II.  15.   Petav.S,  130.   Beda,  17.   Bmj.  1.7 
e.  S.    Bin.  1.  24.    Ltbb.  1.  64.    Maimb.  16. 
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E resented  a  popular  theme  for  the  poet,  the  novelist.,  and  the 
LStorian.  The  whole  story  of  the  Apostle's  Roman  episcopacy 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  garrulous  Papias,  and  to 
have  been  founded  on  equal  authority  with  these  legends.  The 
Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan  display  wonderful  similarity 
Joan's  accession  remained  unmentioned  for  two  hundred  years 
after  her  death,  when  the  fiction,  says  Florimond,  was  attested 
by  Mariana.  The  reign  of  the  Popess  was  afterwards  related 
by  thirty  Romish  authors,  and  circulated  through  all  Christen- 
dom without  contradiction,  for  five  hundred  years,  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan,  in 
the  view  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  possess  equal  credibility. 

The  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  differing,  in  this  man- 
ner, on  the  subject  of  the  first  Pope,  show  the  utmost  discord- 
ance on  the  topic  of  his  successors.  Irenoeus,  Eusebius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Optatus,  Augustine,  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions  place  Linus  immediately  after  Peter.  Ter- 
tullian,  Jerome,  and  the  Latins,  in  general,  place  Clemens 
immediately  after  the  apostle.  Jerome,  however,  in  sheer 
inconsistency,  gives  this  honour,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
authors,  to  Linus.  Cossart  could  not  determine  whether  Linus, 
Clemens  or  some  other  was  the  second  Roman  Pontiff.  He 
also  admits  the  uncertainty  of  the  Pontifical  succession. 
Clemens,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  ordained  by  Peter.' 
Linus,  according  to  the  apostolic  constitutions  was  ordained  by 
PauL  Linus,  however,  at  the  present  day,  is,  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  accounted  the  second  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  hierarchs,  exclusive  of  Peter, 
in  the  first  century,  according  to  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus, 
and  the  apostolic  constitutions,  was  Linus,  Clcmpns,  and  Ana- 
cletus;  but,  according  to  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Alex- 
ander, was  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens.  The  arrangement 
of  Epiphanius,  Nicephorus,  Ruffinus,  and  Prosper,  is,  Linus, 
Cletus,  and  Clemens :  whilst  that  of  Anastasius,  Platina,  More, 
Binius,  Crabbe,  Labb^  and  Cossart,  is  Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens, 
and  Anacletus.  Cletus,  who  is  inserted  by  others,  is  omitted 
by  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus  and  the  apostolic  constitutions. 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Pat^ius,  Godeau,  and  Petavius  reckon 
Cletus  and  Anacletus  two  different  pontifis.  Cotelerius,  Fleury, 
Baillet,  and  Alexander  account  these  two  names  for  the  same 
person.  Bruys  and  Cossart  confess,  that  whether  Cletus  and 
Anacletus  were  identical  or  distinct,  is  doubtful  or  unknown. ' 

>  Ireo.  III.  3.  Euieb.  III.  21.  Epiphan.  II.  XXVII.  Jerom,  4  107. 126.  Theod 
In  Tim.  4.    Optatas,  II.    Au?.  Ep.  161.    Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.    Tertul.  213. 

•Alex.  1.545.  Cotel.  1.387.  Bin.  1.30.  Nicep.  II.  Proip.  1.410.  AnastMl 
In  Pet.    Crtbb.  I.  30.    Com.  1.  6.    Bell.  II.  5.    Godean,  1.  389. 
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The  variations  of  historians  in  this  manner,  have  introduced 
confusion  into  the  annals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Petavius  con- 
fesses their  doubtfuhiess  till  the  time  ot  Victor,  and  Bruys,  the 
impossibiUty  of  discovering  the  fact.  The  most  eagle-eyed 
wnters,  says  Cossart,  cannot,  amid  the  darkness  of  these  ages, 
elicit  a  shadow  of  truth  or  certainty  in  the  Papal  succession.' 
This  diversity  appears,  indeed,  in  tne  history  of  the  Popedom, 
during  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  modern  ages.  The  par- 
tizans  of  Romanism  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  and  unbroken 
succession  in  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  and  in  tne  Holy  See.  But 
this  is  all  empty  bravado.  The  fond  conceit  shuns  the  light ; 
and  vanishes,  on  examination,  Uke  the  dream  of  the  morning. 
Each  liistorian,  ancient  and  modern,  has  his  own  catalogue  of 
Popes,  and  scarcely  two  agree.  The  rolls  of  the  Pontiffs, 
supphcd  by  the  annalists  of  the  papacy,  are  more  numerous 
than  all  the  denominations  which  have  affected  the  appellation 
of  Protestantism.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  historical  variations 
on  this  topic,  and  the  consequent  disorder  and  uncertainty. 

Electoral  variations  have  produced  similar  difl5culty.  The 
electors,  differing  in  their  objects  as  the  historians  in  their  de- 
tails, have  caused  many  sclusms  in  the  papacy.  These,  Baro- 
nius  reckons  at  twenty-six.  Onuphrius  mentions  thirty,  which 
is  the  common  estimation.  A  aetailed  account  of  all  these 
would  be  tedious.  Some  are  more  and  some  less  important, 
and,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  their  moment,  claim  a  mere 
allusion  or  a  circumstantial  history.  The  following  observations 
will  refer  to  the  second,  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth  schisms. 

The  second  schism  in  the  papacy  began  in  the  ecclesiastical 
reigns  of  Liberius  and  Felix,  and  lasted  about  three  years. 
Liberius,  who  was  lawful  bishop,  and  who,  for  a  time,  opposed 
Arianism,  was  banished  in  355  to  Berea,  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Felix,  in  the  meantime,  was,  by  the  Arian  Action, 
elected  in  the  room  of  Liberius,  and  ordained  by  Epictetus, 
Basil,  and  Acasius.  Liberius,  afterwards,  weary  of  exile, 
signed  the  Arian  creed,  and  was  recidled  {h)m  banishment, 
and  restored  to  the  Popedom.  His  return  was  followed  by 
sanguinary  battles  between  the  two  contending  factions.  The 
clergy  were  murdered  in  the  very  churches.  Felix,  however, 
with  his  party,  was  at  length  overthrown,  and  forced  to  yield. 


^  Flaxa  et  dabia,  qas  de  snmmis  pontificibus  ad  Victorem  usque  tnidiintiir. 
Petav.  2.  130.  n  est  impossible  de  decouvrir  la  verit6.  Bruj.  1.  S7.  Nee  m 
tmti  irculonun  caligioe,  oculatissiini  quiqae  scriptores  quidqoam  indicare  poCae^ 
rint,  es  quo  Teritatis  ombra  sidtem  idiqna  appareat.  Nee  ccrti  qoidqr  "^"^ 
jfomo  arlntror  de  iUomm  ordine  et  ■occeasioiie.    Coasart,  1.  1. 
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He  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  road  to  Ponto,  where,  at  the  end 
of  seven  years,  he  died.^ 

The  several  claims  of  these  two  Arians  to  the  papacy  have 
caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.  Liberius,  though  guilty  of  Arianism,  was  supported 
by  legitimacy  of  election  and  ordination.  Felix,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  obtruded  in  an  irregular  mEuiner  by  the  Arian  party. 
Goaeau  represents  his  ordination  as  surpassing  all  belief,  and 
compares  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion  to  *  the  abominaiion.  of 
Antichrist.**  Felix  had  sworn  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  another 
bbhop  during  the  life  of  Liberius.  His  holiness,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  Popedom,  was  guilty  of  perjury.  His  Infalli- 
bility, according  to  Socrates  and  Jerome,  was  an  Arian ;  andf 
according  to  Theodoret,  RuflBnus,  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Go- 
deau,  Alexander,  and  Moreri,  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
and  condemned  Athanasius.  All  the  ancients,  among  whom 
are  Jerome,  Optatus,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Prosper,  fol- 
lowed, in  modem  days,  by  Panvinius,  Bona,  Moreri,  LupuSf 
and  Fleury,  reject  his  claim  to  the  Papacy.  Athanasius  calls 
his  holiness  '  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  by  the 
malice  of  Antichrist.'^ 

These  two  Arians,  nevertheless,  are,  at  the  present  day,  Ro- 
man saints.  Their  names  are  on  the  roll  of  canonization  ;  and 
the  legality  and  yalidity  of  their  Popedom  are  maintained  by 
the  papal  community.  The  Arian  Liberius  is  the  object  of 
Romisn  worship.  The  devout  papist,  according  to  the  Roman 
missal  and  breviary,  on  this  saint's  festival,  addresses  his  Arian 
Infallibility  as  *  the  hght  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  lover  of 
the  Divine  law,  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of 
glory,'  while  supplication  is  made  for  *  pardon  of  all  sin,  through 
nis  merits  and  mtercession.'*  Similar  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
are  addressed  to  Felix,  who,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  ac- 
counted an  Arian,  a  perjurer,  an  antichristian  monster  and 
abomination,  shunned  by  all  the  Roman  people  like  contagion ; 
but  who  is  now  reckoned  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

His  saintship,  however,  had  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  heaven  in 
15S2,  when  the  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Roman 
Calendar,  were  transferred  from  Peter  to  Baronius.  Doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  perjured  Arian's  tide  to  heaven.  Gre- 
gory  the   Thirteenth,   however,    judging    it    uncourteous    to 

*  Socrat.  IV.  5.    Jerome,  4.  124.     Platina,  44. 

'  Une  image  de  rabomination  de  rAntichriat.     Godeau,  2.  266. 
'  Athan.  ad  Sol.     Labb.  2.  991.     Spon.  357.     XVII.  et  355.  X.     SoeraL  II.  37. 
BaffiD.  1.    Theod.  II.  17.    Bray.  1.  123.    Alex.  7.  20.     Moreri,  4.  4^. 

*  Bjna  intercedentibtM  meritia  ab  omnibna  not  abaolfe  paeoatia.    Miat  BflOL 
P.  Xnr.    Brev.  Rom.  P.  XXXV. 
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uncanonize  his  holiness,  and  turn  him  out  of  heaven  without  a 
fiur  trial,  appointed  Baronius  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  Santorio  for  the  defence.  Santorio,  unable  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  Baronius,  prayed  to  his  client  the  departed  Pon- 
tiff for  assistance.  The  timely  interposition  of  a  miracle, 
accordingly,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  feeble  advocacy.  Felix 
was  just  going  to  descend,  like  a  falling  star,  from  heaven,  when 
a  marble  coffin  was  discovered  in  the  Basilic  of  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  with  this  inscription  :  '  The  body  of  Saint  Felix,  who 
condemned  Constantius.'  This  phenomenon,  which  Moreri 
calls  a  fable,  and  Bruys  a  cheat,  silenced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  opposition.  Te  Deum  was  sung  for  the  triumph  of 
truth ;  and  the  perjured  Arian  Vicar-General  of  God,  was 
declared  worthy  the  honours  of  martyrdom,— canonization  and 
worship.^ 

The  seventh  schism  distinguished  the  spiritual  reigns  of  Sil- 
verius  and  Vigilius.  Silverius,  in  536,  was  elected  by  simony. 
He  bribed  Theodatus,  who,  says  Anastasius,  threatened  to  put 
all  who  should  oppose  him  to  the  sword.*  His  election,  Godeau 
admits,  was  owing  to  the  power  of  the  Gothic  king,  rather  than 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  clergy.  His  ordination,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  effect  of  fear  and  violence.' 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Silverius,  therefore,  according 
to  a  Bull  of  Julius  and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  was 
illegal  and  invalid.  Julius  the  Second  pronounced  the  nullity 
of  an  election  effected  by  simony,  and  declared  the  candidate 
an  apostate,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  heresiarch,  a  magician,  a  pagan, 
and  a  publican.  The  elected,  in  this  case,  might  be  prosecuted 
for  heresy,  and  deposed  by  the  secular  arm  ;  while  tne  electors 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  dignity.  The 
Lateran  Council,  in  which  Nicnolas  the  Second  presided,  de- 
creed the  invalidity  of  an  election  obtained  by  simony,  the 
favour  of  the  powerful,  or  the  cabals  of  the  people  or  soldieiy. 
Possession  of  the  Papacy,  procured  in  this  way,  exposed  the 
intruder,  as  a  felon,  to  deposition  by  the  clergy  and  laity.* 
These  regulations  abrogated  the  claims  of  SUverius  to  me 
Pontifical  throne. 

Silverius,  who  obtained  the  Popedom  by  simony,  was,  in  a 
short  time,  supplanted  by  Vigilius,  who  also  gained  the  same 
dignity  by  similar  means.  His  stratagems  were  aided  by  the 
machinations  of  Theodora  and  Belisarius.  Theodora  the  Em- 
press was  friendly  to  Monophysitism,  and  hostile  to  the  council 

1  Spon.  357.  XVIII.    Labb.  2.  993.  >  Gladio  poniretiir.    Anastasius,  it  1. 

*  Ordinato  Silverio  sab  vi  et  metu.    Anastasius,  21. 

^  Is  non  Apostolicns,  sed  Apostaticns,  liceatqne  cardinalibns,  clericis,  laicis,  iUimi 
ntpviedomm  anathematizare.    Caranza,  51.    Platma,  146. 
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of  Chalcedon.  Her  aim  was  the  degradation  of  Mennas,  tbe 
Byzantine  patriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  Chalcedonian  faith ; 
and  the  restoration  of  Anthimus,  Theodosius,  and  Severus, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  their  attachment  to  the  Monophysite 
heresy.  Theodora  applied  to  Silverius  for  the  execution  of  her 
design,  and  was  refused.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to 
Vigmus,  and  offered  him  seven  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
Papacy,  to  effect  her  intention.  The  ofler  was  accepted.  The 
Empress  then  suborned  Behsarius,  at  Rome,  to  expel  the 
refractory  Silverius,  and  raise  the  complying  VigiUus  to  the 
Papal  chair.  The  General,  influenced  by  the  Empress  and 
aided  by  his  wife  Antonia,  obeyed.  He  scrupled,  indeed,  at 
first ;  but  on  reflection,  like  a  prudent  casuist,  compUed.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  received  from  VigiUus,  hadf 
in  all  probability,  a  happy  efiect  in  reconciling  his  consciencei 
such  as  it  was,  to  his  work.  False  witnesses  were  suborned 
against  Silverius.  These  accused  the  Pontiff  of  a  design  to 
betray  the  city  to  the  Goths.  He  was  banished,  in  consequence, 
to  Paumaria,  where,  according  to  Liberatus,  he  died  of  hunger, 
but,  according  to  Procopius,  oy  assassination.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Silverius  was  followed  •by  the  promotion  of  Vigilius, 
who  assumed  the  Pontifical  authority.  The  enactments  of 
Julius  and  the  Lateran  Council  condemn  VigiUus  as  weU  as 
Silverius.* 

The  election  and  ordination  of  VigiUus  were  invaUd,  prior 
to  the  death  of  Silverius.  Two  Pontiffs,  according  to  the 
canons,  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  Papal  chair. 
Ordination  into  a  fuU  See,  besides,  was  condemned  by  the 
Nicean  Council.  Baronius,  Binius,  and  Maimbourg,  indeed, 
pretend  that  VigiUus,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  competitor,  re- 
signed, and  was  again  elected.*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  lustorian.  No  monu- 
ment of  his  abdication,  says  Alexander,  is  extant^  The 
annaUst  and  the  coUector  of  councils,  therefore,  must  have  cot 
the  news  by  inspiration.  Procopius,  on  the  contrary,  dates  the 
election  of  VigiUus  immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Sil- 
verius, and  Liberatus,  on  the  next  day.  Du  Pin  and  Pa^ius, 
accordingly,  with  their  usual  candour,  reject  the  tale  of  re- 
election, and  found  the  title  of  VigiUus  on  his  general  reception 
in  Christendom.^ 

The  simony  of  the  two  rivals  betrays  the  canonical  illeriti- 
macy  of  their  election.     The  occupation  of  the  Episcopal  chair 

1  GodMUl,  4.  204.    Bin.  4.  141.     Bniy.  1.  315.    PUtina,  68.    Procop.  1.25. 

•  BuDn.  540.  IV.    Bin.  4.  142.    Maimb.  66. 

*  Quod  ri  Vigiliui  abdicarit,  ex  nnllo  momuueiito  babetor.    Alex.  It.  St. 
«  Pktwopiaa,  381.    Libera,  c.  2lt.    Da  Pm,  1.  453.    Bnij.  1.  330. 
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by  bis  predecessor,  besides,  destroyed  the  title  of  Vigiliiis. 
His  moral  character,  also,  if  villany  could  affect  his  claiiDs, 
placed  another  obstacle  in  his  way.  His  history  forms  an  un- 
mterrupted  tissue  of  enormity  and  abomination.  He  was 
guilty  of  murder,  covetousness,  perfidy,  prostitution  of  religion 
tor  selfish  ends,  and  mockery  of  both  God  and  man.  He 
killed  his  secretary  with  the  blow  of  a  club.  He  whipped  his 
nephew  to  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
Silverius.  His  conduct  with  Theodora,  BeUsarius,  Justiniani 
and  the  fifth  general  council,  showed  him  to  be  a  miser  and  a 
traitor,  regardless  of  religion  and  honour,  of  God  and  man.' 

The  thirteenth  schism  disgraced  the  Papacy  of  Formosus 
and  Sergius.  Formosus,  ip  893,  gained  the  Pontifical  throne 
by  bribery.  His  infallibility,  therefore,  by  the  Bulls  of  Nicho- 
las and  Julius,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Porto,  and  therefore  was  incapacitated, 
according  to  the  canons,  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  had 
sworn  to  John  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  h  id  been  excommuni- 
cated and  banished,  never  to  revisit,  the  Roman  metropolis. 
His  holiness,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  perjury.  The  hierarchy 
contrary  to  another  canon,  had  recourse,  m  his  extremity,  when 
the  Sergian  party  opposed  his  election,  to  the  aid  of  AmolfJ 
the  Gotnic  ting.  His  Majesty's  authority,  however,  though 
uncanonical,  was  successfiil.  Sergius,  his  rival,  whose  claims 
were  supported  by  a  Roman  faction,  was  expelled  by  royal 
power ;  and  Formosus  retained  possession  of  the  Papal  sove- 
reignty till  the  day  of  his  death.* 

But  an  extraordinary  scene  was  exhibited  by  his  successor. 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  in  896,  raged  with  unexampled  fury 
against  the  memory  and  remains  of  Formosus.  Solon,  a  hea- 
then legislator,  enacted  a  law  to  forbid  the  Athenians  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead.  But  the  vicar-general  of  God  outraged,  in 
this  respect,  the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven.  Stephen  unearthed 
the  mouldering  body  of  Formosus,  which,  robed  in  Pontifical 
ornaments,  he  placed  before  a  Roman  Council  that  he  had 
assembled.  He  then  asked  the  lifeless  pontiff,  why,  being 
bishop  of  Porto,  he  had,  contraiy  to  the  canons,  usurped  the 
Roman  See.  The  body  probably  made  no  unnecessary  reply. 
The  pontiff  then  stripped  the  bloated  corpse,  and  amputated 
its  head  and  fingers.  The  disinterred  and  mutilated  carcass, 
despoiled  of  its  dress  and  mangled  in  a  shocking  manner,  he 
threw  without  any  funeral  honours  or  solemnity  into  the  Tiber. 
H^  rescinded  his  acts,  and  declared  his  ordinations  irregular 

>  Piatiaa,  68. 

>  Alex.  IS.  82.    Brnyi,  2.  186.    Banm.  897.  1. 
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and  invalid.*  Such  was  the  atrocity  perpetrated  by  the 
viceroy  of  heaven,  and  approved  and  sanctioned  by  a  holy 
Roman  council. 

Stephen's  sentence,  however,  was  afterwards  repealed  by  his 
successor.  John  the  Tenth,  on  his  accession,  assembled  a 
synod  of  seventy-four  bishops  at  Ravenna,  condemned  the  acts 
of  Stephen,  and  re-estabUsned  the  ordinations  of  Formosus. 
But  John's  decisions  again  were  destined  to  proclaim  the  vari- 
ations of  Popeiy,  and  display  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 
Sergius  the  Third,  on  his  promotion  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
called  a  council,  rescinded  the  acts  of  John,  and  once  more 
annulled  the  ordinations  of  Formosus.* 

Vengeance  soon  overtook  Stephen,  the  violator  of  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  dead.  His  miscreancy  met  with  condign  punish- 
ment. The  Romans,  unable  to  bear  his  ruf&anism,  expelled 
his  holiness  from  the  hierarchy.  He  was  then  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  vnih  chains,  and  finally  strangled.  He 
entered,  says  Baronius,  like  a  thief,  and  died  as  he  deserved 
by  the  rope.  *  This  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,'  was, 
says  Bruys,  ignorant  as  he  was  wicked.  This  head  of  the 
church  and  vicar-general  of  God  was  unacquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  learning.^ 

Omitting  the  intermediate  distractions  in  the  Papacy,  the 
nineteenth  schism  deformed  the  ecclesiastical  reigns  of  Bene- 
dict, Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict  was  son  to  Alberic  Count 
of  Tuscany ;  and,  in  1033,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne 
in  the  tenth  or,  some  say,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  His 
promotion  was  the  effect  of  simony,  and  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
pollution.  His  days .  were  spent  in  debauchery.  He  dealt, 
says  Benno,  in  sorcery,  and  sacrificed  to  Demons."* 

Such  was  the  miscreant,  who,  for  ten  years,  was,  according 
to  the  popish  system,  the  head  of  the  church,  the  judge  of  con- 
troversy, and,  in  deciding  on  Questions  of  faith,  the  organ  of  in- 
spiration. A  Roman  faction,  nowever,  in  1044,  headed  by  the 
Consul  Ptolemy,  expelled  Benedict  and  substituted  Silvester. 
But  Silvester's  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  Tuscan 
faction,  in  three  months,  expelled  Silvester  and  restored  Bene- 
dict, Benedict  again  soon  resigned  in  favour  of  John.  He  was 
induced  to  retire,  to  avoid  the  public  odium  caused  by  his  mis- 

» Liritp.  1.  8.  Spon.  897.  H  Bray.  2.  193.  Flatina,  126.  Pctav.  I.  407. 
Bin.  7.  162. 

StephannB,  Fortnosnm  post  obitiim  menso  efToBnin,  et  in  sella  positum,  criminfti 
tam,  et  qaosi  couvictnro,  acgradavit,  etpcrcrnrade  eccleeia  pertractom  in  Tiberim 
prnjici  pnecepit.     Hermann,  Anno  896.     Canisins,  3.  256. 

•  Platina,  127,  128.     Luitprand,  I.  7. 

»  Spon.  900.  II.     Baron.  900.  V.    Bruys,  2,  194. 

«  ^wn.  1033.  II.    Da  Pin.  2.  206.    Bniy.  2.  327.    Bin.  7  SSI. 
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creancy*  and  to  enjoy  a  freer  indulgence  in  licentiousness  and 
sensuality.  Led  by  this  view,  the  vicar-general  of  God  sold 
the  papacy  for  1500  pounds  to  John.'  Benedict  then  departed, 
with  the  price  of  the  papal  chair,  to  private  life,  to  contmuehis 
debauchery.  Silvester,  in  the  mean  time,  resolved  to  re-assert 
his  right  to  the  pontifical  throne,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  Benedict,  weary  of  privacy,  renewed  his  claim,  and 
seized,  by  dint  of  arms,  on  the  Lateran.  These  three  ruffians, 
therefore,  Silvester,  John,  and  Benedict,  on  this  unexampled 
occasion,  occupied  Saint  Mary's,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Lateran; 
and  fixed  their  head  quarters  in  the  principal  Basilics  of  the 
Roman  capital.  '  A  three-headed  Beast,'  says  Binius  and 
Labbe,  *  rising  from  the  gates  of  hell,  infested  in  a  woful 
manner  the  holy  chair.'*  A  three-headed  monster,  therefore, 
emerging  from  the  portals  of  the  infernal  pit,  constituted  a  link 
in  the  sacred  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 

The  conduct  of  Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John  exhibited,  on 
the  occasion,  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Their  mutual  agree- 
ment and  concessions  were  not  the  least  striking  traits  in  the 
picture.  These  wretches  resolved  not  to  interrupt  their  plea- 
sures by  unnecessary  contention.  No  attempt  was  maae  at 
reciprocal  expulsion.  These  earthly  Gods  forbore  to  waste 
the  precious  hours  of  sensuality  in  vain  jangling,  and,  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  divided  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
they  spent  in  revelry  and  intoxication. 

Gratian,  in  the  mean  time,  a  man  of  rank  and  authority, 
added  another  feature  to  the  ridiculousness  of  the  spectacle. 
His  design  was  to  deliver  the  church  from  this  three-headed 
monster.  The  end  might  be  praiseworthy ;  but  the  means  was 
something  like  that  attempted  by  Simon  the  magician.  The 
argument  which  he  used  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  form  of 
money.*  He  purchased  the  papacy,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  from  the  pro- 
prietors, Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict,  probably  on 
account  of  his  greater  interest  in  the  property,  received  the 
greatest  compensation.  He  stipulated  for  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  England,  to  expend  in  every  enormity.  Gratian's 
money,  which,  according  to  Platina,  was  in  these  times  a  ready 

1  Vendidit  rnpatatn  complici  buo.  ncceptis,  nb  eo,  libris  mille  qninffentis.  Benno, 
in  Hildeb.  MoycnnHiit  uiic  Bonime  dc  qninze  livres  de  denien,  il  ceda  le  Ponti6cat 
a  Jean.  Bruy.  2.  331.  Spon.  1044.  I.  II.  Le  siege  de  Rome  devenu  la  proie  de 
1'  ararice  et  de  V  ambition,  ctoit  donn6  an  plai  ofirant.  Giaunon,  VII.  5.  An. 
Bccl.  345. 

'  Triceps  Best  in,  ub  inferoniin  portis  emergens,  sanctissimam  Petri  cathedram 
miserrime  infeslavit.     Bin.  7.  221.     Labb.  11.  1280. 

'  Eis  a  sede  snucta  cedere,  pecuuia  persiiaiiit.     Spou.     1048.  I.     PlatiiWy  142 
Bnij.  2.  332.    Bin.  7.  227.    Labb.  11.  1303. 
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passport  to  the  papacy,  delivered  the  Holy  See  from  the 
usurpers.  Gratian  nimself  succeeded,  under  the  appellation 
of  Gregory  the  Sixth.  The  patrons  of  Romanism  may  deter- 
mine which  of  those  three  ruffians,  Benedict,  Silvester,  or  John, 
preserved  the  pontifical  succession,  and  was  on  earth  the  vice- 
roy of  heaven. 

The  great  western  schism,  which  constituted  the  twenty- 
ninth  division  in  the  popedom,  troubled  the  ecclesiastical  reigns 
of  Urban,  Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict. 
This  contest  began  in  1378,  and  distracted  Christendom  for 
half  a  century  with  atrocity  and  revolution.^  The  papal  court 
having  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy  years,  was  restored 
to  Rome  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  conclave  proceeding 
at  his  death,  in  1378,  to  a  new  election,  a  mob  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, fearing,  should  a  Frenchman  be  chosen,  that  he  would 
remove  to  Avignon,  threatened  the  cardinals  with  death,  if  they 
did  not  select  an  Italian.  The  sixteen  electors,  twelve  Frencn 
and  four  Italian,  intimidated  by  such  a  formidable  sedition, 
returned  Urban  the  Sixth,  a  Neapolitan,  or  some  say,  a  Pisan. 
But  retiring  to  Fundi  as  a  place  of  safety,  the  sacred  college 
appointed  Clement  the  Seventh  to  the  popedom.*  Clement,  at 
Avi^on,  was  succeeded  by  Benedict ;  and  Urban,  at  Rome, 
by  Boniface,  Innocent,  and  Gregory. 

Urban  and  Clement  divided  Uhristendom.  The  church 
oould  not  determine  which  of  the  two  was  its  head,  the  vicar 
general  of  God,  and  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  The  rival 
pontiffs  therefore  received,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
obedience  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Arragon,  Castile,  Lorrain,  Naples,  Navarre,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and 
Savoy  acknowledged  Clement ;  while  Urban  was  recognized 
by  Italy,  Portugal,  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
A  few  states  remained  neutral ;  and  some,  for  a  time,  obeyed 
his  Roman  holiness,  and  afterwards,  according  to  the  dictation 
of  policy,  conscience,  whim,  or  passion,  shifted  to  his  French 
infidlibihty.*  Hainault  asserted  its  neutrality.  Arragon  at  first 
hesitated,  but  soon  recognized  Urban ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  pontiff  disputed  the  sovereign's  pretensions  to  Sicily,  affected 
neutrality,  and  finally  declared  without  any  ceremony  in  favour 
of  Clement.  Spain  and  Naples,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
iichism,  support©  I  the  Italian  hierarch ;  but  afterward,  in  the 
Huctuation  of  caprice  or  folly,  veered  round  to  the  French 

* 

'  Ce  ichisme  dura  plus  de  50  ans.     Moii^ry,  3.  454. 

•  Flatfaia,  233.  Alex.  24.  439.     Daniel,  5.  244.    Giannon,  XXIII.  4. 

*  NommlUa  Interdam  Tariantibiia,  et  neatrafitatem  amplexanlibiu.  Alex.  20.  254. 
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pontiff.  Joanna,  the  Neapolitan  queen,  received  Clement  with 
particular  honours.  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  had  his 
sacred  foot  well  kissed.  The  queen  began  the  august  cere- 
mony :  and  her  majesty's  holy  example  was  followed  with 
great  elegance  and  edification  by  the  Neapolitan  barons,  knights, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  such  as  Margaret,  Agnes,  Otho,  Robertus, 
and  Dura^zo.  Urban,  in  return,  as  a  token  of  his  pontifical 
frienaship,  deposed  Joanna  firom  her  royalty,  despoiled  her  of 
her  kingaom,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  the  devil.*  Two 
powerful  and  contending  factions,  in  this  manner,  divided  the 
papacy,  and  distracted  the  Latin  communion. 

The  schism  spread  dissension,  animosity,  demoralization, 
and  war  through  the  European  nations ;  and  especially  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Kings  and  clergy  formed 
ecclesiastical  factions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  faitli  or  fimcy. 
The  pontiffs  pursued  their  several  interests,  often  without  policy, 
and  always  without  principle.  The  pontifical  conscience  eva- 
porated in  ambition  and  malignity.  The  kmgs,  in  general, 
dictated  the  beUef  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  who  followed 
the  faith  or  faction,  the  principles  or  psuty  of  their  sovereign. 
Christendom,  in  consequence,  was  demoralized.  Paper  and 
ink,  says  Niem,  would  fail  to  recount  the  cabals  and  iniquity 
of  the  rival  pontiffs,  who  were  hardened  in  obduracy,  and  full 
of  the  machmations  of  Satan.  High  and  low,  prince  and  peo- 
ple, abjured  all  shame  and  fear  of  God.  The  belligerents,  who 
waged  the  war,  carried  it  on  by  unchristian  machinations,  which 
disgraced  reason  and  man.  The  arms  used  on  the  occasion 
were  excommunication,  anathemas,  deposition,  perjury,  pre- 
varication, duplicity,  proscription,  saints,  miracles,  revelations, 
dreams,  visions,  the  rack,  the  stiletto,  and  the  dagger.* 

Urban  and  his  electors  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. These  commenced  hostilities  with  a  tree  use  of  their 
spiritual  artillery.  The  cardinals  declared  the  nuUity  of  Urban's 
appointment,  and  enjoined  his  speedy  abdication.  But  his 
infalUbility  had  no  rehsh  for  either  the  declaration  or  the  injunc- 
tion ;  and  resolved  to  retain  his  dignity.  The  sacred  college, 
in  their  extremity,  had  recourse  to  excommunication.  Tne 
ecclesiastical  artillery  was  well  served  on  the  occasion,  and 
launched  their  anathemas  with  singular  precisiQ^ ;  but,  never- 
theless, without  effect.  His  holiness,  in  addition  to  these  exe- 
crations, was,  by  his  own  electors,  found  guilty  of  apostacy, 
usurplition,  intrusion,  dissemination  of  heresy,  and  enmity  to 
religion  and  truth.* 


>  Labb.  15.  940.    Bray.  3,  535,  539,  557.    Da  Pm,  2.  509.    CfoM.  3.  632»  4 
•Bnij.3.  651.    Daniel,  5.  238.  'Bngr.  3.  589.    Dadal,5.807. 
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in&llibility  soon  returned  these  compliments.  The 
plenipotentiary  of  heaven  was  gifted  with  a  signal  fiw;ility  in 
nurling  excommunications,  and  fulminated  his  anathemas  with 
singular  practical  skill.  He  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to 
repay  the  conclave's  congratulation  with  due  interest  He 
anatnematized  his  electors,  whom  he  called  sons  of  perdition 
and  heresy,  a  nursery  of  scandal  and  treachery,  wno  were 
guilty  of  apostacy,  conspiracy,  treason,  blasphemy,  rapine, 
sacrUegc,  contumacy,  pride,  and  calumny.  Their  cold  remains 
after  death,  his  infallibility,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  persons  who  should  consign  their  life- 
less bodies  to  the  grave  with  funeral  honours,  he  also  excom- 
municated, till  with  the  hands  which  administered  the  sepulchral 
solemnity,  they  should  unearth  the  mouldering  flesh,  and  cast 
each  accursed  and  putrifying  carcass  from  the  consecrated  soil 
of  the  hallowed  tomb.^ 

Seven  of  his  cardinals,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  he  punished  with  a  more  cruel  sentence.  The 
accused  were  men  of  merit  and  of  a  literary  character ;  whilst 
the  accusatbn  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  his 
holiness,  outraging  reason  and  common  sense,  pretended  to  a 
special  revelation  of  their  guilt.  He  also,  in  defiance  of  mercy 
and  Justice,  put  the  alleged  conspirators  to  the  rack  to  extort  a 
contession.  The  tortures  whicn  they  endured  were  beyond 
description ;  but  no  guilt  was  acknowledged.  The  unfeeling 
pontin,  in  hardened  insensibility,  amidst  the  groans  of  the 
agonizing  sufferers,  counted  his  beads  in  cold  blood,  and  en- 
couraged the  executioners  in  the  work  of  torment.  His 
nephew,  unreproved,  laughed  aloud  at  sight  of  the  horrid 
spectacle.  Tnese  unhappy  men  afterwards  suffered  death.  ^ 
The  pontiff  slew  AauiUa  in  his  flight  fcom  Nocera  and  the  * 
Neapolitan  army,  ana  lefl  the  unburied  body  for  the  flesh  to 
moulder  without  a  grave,  and  the  bones  to  whiten  in  the  sun. 
Five  of  the  cardinals,  according  to  common  report,  he  thrust 
into  sacks,  and  threw  into  the  sea.  Two,  says  Callenicio,  were 
beheaded  with  an  axe.  The  headless  bodies  were  fried  in  an 
oven,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  This,  kept  in  bags,  was 
carried  before  Urban  to  terrify  others  from  a  similar  con- 
spiracy.* 

The  holy  pontiffs  next  encountered  each  other  in  the  war  of 
excommunication.  Urban  and  Clemeltit,  says  Alexander, 
•  hurled  mutual  execrations  and  anathemas.*    These  vicegerents 

1  Ltbb.  15.  943,  944.    Oittuum,  XXm.  4. 
•Labli.  15.  941.    Bnijr.  8.  547.    Giatmon,  XXFf .  1. 

*  Bfataas  ^m,  ezecntionety  et  ■nathematom  fiilmiiia,  «b  Utbano  et  OleiiMBtab 
iribrate.    Akz.  20.  :054.    Bny.  9.  515. 
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of  God  cursed  one  another  indeed  with  sincere  devotion.  His 
holiness  at  Rome  hailed  his  holiness  at  Avignon  with  direful 
imprecations  :  and  the  Christian  and  polite  salutation  was 
returned  with  equal  piety  and  fervor.  The  thunder  of  ana- 
themas, almost  without  interruption,  continued,  in  redoubled 
ToUeys  and  reciprocal  peals,  to  roar  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
llhone.  The  rival  vice-gods,  in  the  language  of  Pope  Paul, 
unsatisfied  with  mutual  exconmiunications,  proceeded  with 
distinguished  ability  to  draw  full-length  portraits  of  each  other. 
Each  denominated  his  fellow  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  described, 
with  graphic  skill,  his  antichristianitsr,  schism,  heresy,  thievervt 
despotism,  and  treachery.  These  heads  of  the  church  might 
have  spared  their  execrations,  but  they  certainlv  did  theniselves 
justice  in  the  representations  of  their  moral  characters.  The 
delineations,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth,  possess  aU  the 
merit  of  pictures  taken  from  Ufe. 

Urban  having,  in  this  manner,  excommunicated  his  com- 
petitor, proceeded  to  the  excommunication  of  several  kings 
who  witnstood  his  authority.  He  anathernati2ed  Clement  and 
all  his  adherents,  which  included  the  sovereigns  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  bestowed  a  particular  share  of  his  maledictions  on 
John,  Lewis,  Joanna,  and  Charles  of  Castile,  Anjou,  and  Napdes. 
He  declared  John  a  son  of  iniquity,  and  guilty  of  apostacy, 
treason,  conspiracy,  schism,  and  heresy.  He  then  pronounced 
his  deposition  and  deprivation  of  his  dignity  and  kingdom,  ab- 
solved his  vassals  from  their  oath  of  fidehty,  and  forbade 
all,  on  pain  of  personal  excommunication  and  national  inter- 
dict, to  admit  the  degraded  Prince  into  any  city  or  country. 
He  pronounced  a  sinnlar  sentence  against  Lewis,  on  whom 
Clement  had  bestowed  the  crown  of  Naples.  He  declared 
this  sovereign  accursed,  guilty  of  schism  and  heresy,  and 
published  a  crusado,  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who 
would  arm  against  his  majesty.^ 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  received  a  full  proportion  of  the 
hierarch's  maledictions.  His  holiness  declared  her  Majesty 
accursed  and  deposed,  guilty  of  treason  and  heresy,  and  pro- 
hibited all  obedience  of  this  Princess,  under  the  penalty  ol  ex- 
communication of  person  and  interdict  of  the  community.  He 
next  freed  her  vassals  from  their  fealty,  transferred  her  king*- 
dom  to  Charles,  and  her  soul  to  Satan. 

Charles,  on  whom*  Urban  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  soon  met  a  similar  destiny.  This  Prince  had  beentte 
Pontiff's  chief  patron  and  friend.  The  king's  fiiendship,  how- 
ever, the  hierarch,  in  a  short  time,  requited  with  anathemas 

^  Brnj.  3.  539,  541.    Giumon,  XXm.  5.  etXXIV.  1. 
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and  degradation.  The  attachment,  indeed,  between  Charles 
and  Urban  was  the  mercenair  combination  of  two  ruffians  for 
mutual  self-interest,  against  the  unofiending  NeapoUtan  Queen, 
whom  the  miscreants  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  assassins,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  ensued. 
The  Pontiff,  then,  in  requital  of  former  kindness,  erected  a  cross, 
Ughted  tapers,  interdicted  the  kingdom,  cursed  the  king,  and 
consigned  his  Majesty,  soul  and  body,  to  the  devil.  This 
effiision  of  pontifical  gratitude  was  followed  with  dreadful  re- 
prisals. Cnarles  tormented  the  clergy  who  acknowledged 
Urban  as  pope,  and  ofiered  ten  thousand  florins  of  gold  for  his 
bead,  dead  or  alive.  He  led  an  army  against  Urban,  and  be- 
sieged him,  amid  the  inroads  of  famine  and  fear,  in  the  castle 
of  Nocersu  Four  times  a  day  the  terrified  Pope  fi-om  his 
window,  cursed  the  hostile  army  with  *  bell,  book,  and  candle- 
light.' He  bestowed  absolution  on  all  who  should  maim  any 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  on  all  who  would  come  to  his  aid,  he  con- 
ferred the  crusading  indulgence  granted  to  those  who  marched 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Urban,  in  a  wonderfiil  manner,  escaped, 
and  Charles  was  afterwards  assassinated  in  Hungary.  The 
holy  Pontiff  rejoiced  in  the  violent  death  of  the  NeapoUtan  king. 
The  blood-stained  instrument  of  murder,  which  was  presented 
to  his  infallibility,  red  with  the  enemy's  gore,  excited  in  the 
vicar-general  of  God  a  fiendish  smile.^ 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  Urban's  ability  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal accomplishment  of  cursing.  Urban,  in  this  art,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  a  good  Pope,  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled Clement.  Both  indeed  showed  splendid  talents  in  this 
edifying  department,  which  is  an  essential  qualification  in  a 
plenipotentiary  of  heaven.  But  Urban,  in  this  part  of  a  Pope's 
duty,  ecUpsed  his  rival  and  carried  this  practical  science  to 
perfection. 

These  mutual  maledictions,  with  which  the  competitors 
attempted  to  maintain  their  several  pretentions,  were  support- 
ed in  the  rear  by  another  species  of  ecclesiastical  artmery ; 
such  as  miracles,  visions,  dreams,  and  revelations.  Each  faction 
was  suppUed  with  these  in  copious  profiision.  Peter  and 
Catharine  appeared  for  Urban.  Peter  was  a  Franciscan  and 
&med  for  sanctity,  miracles,  and  celestial  visions ;  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  a  Dominican  virgin,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
honours  of  saintship,  appeared  for  his  Roman  infallibiUty.  She 
supported  her  patron  with  all  the  influence  of  her  sanctity,  and 
wrote  a  bad  letter  to  the  French  king  in  his  favour.  Vincent 
and  Peter  declared  for  Clement.    Vincent,  a  Dominican,  besides 

1  Bnij.  3. 550.  553. 
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heavenly  visions,  and  miraculous  powers,  had,  according  to  ac- 
counts, proselyted  multitudes  of  the  Jews  and  Waldenses. 
But  Vincent,  m  the  end,  deserted  his  French  holiness,  and 
called  him,  in  saintly  language,  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic 
Peter,  the  cardinal  oi  Luxemburg,  who  adhered  to  Clement, 
was  in  equal  odour  of  sanctity  and  superior  to  all  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  miracles.  F  orty-two  deaa  men,  at  one  cast,  revived 
at  his  tomb.  Many  others,  of  each  sex  and  of  the  same  sancti- 
fied class,  supported  each  party.  *  Many  holy  men  and  women,' 
said  Urban's  advocate  in  the  council  of  Modena  in  1380, '  had 
revelations  for  his  Roman  holiness.'  His  French  infaUibility's 
party  was  also  prolific  in  prophets,  prophetesses,  and  wonders. 
All  mese,  in  favour  of  their  several  patrons,  saw  visions,  uttered 
revelations,  wrought  miracles,  and  dreamed  dreams.^ 

The  evils  which  the  schism  had  long  inflicted  on  Christendom, 
at  length  induced  men  to  think  of  some  remedy.  The  distrac- 
tions extended  through  aU  the  European  nations,  and  were  at- 
tended with  dreadful  effects.  The  charities  of  life,  in  the  un- 
social divisions,  were  discarded,  and  men's  minds  wound  up 
to  fury  and  madness.  Society  seemed  to  be  unhinged.  War, 
excited  by  the  rival  pontifis  and  their  several  partizans,  desola- 
ted the  kingdoms  of  the  Latin  communion,  and  especially 
France  and  Italy.  Treachery,  cabal,  massacre,  assassination, 
robbery  and  piracy  reigned  through  the  nations.  These  evils, 
in  loud  appeal,  called  lor  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in  which 
these  disorders  had  originated. 

The  end  indeed  was  the  wish  of  all.  The  European  king- 
doms were  unanimous  for  the  termination  of  division  and  the 
return  of  tranquiUity.  The  means  for  effecting  the  end  were 
the  only  subject  of  disputation.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
discovery  oi  a  remedy.  Three  ways  were  proposed  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism.  These  were  cession,  arbitration,  and  a 
general  council.  Cession  consisted  in  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  the  rivals  for  the  election  of  another,  who  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Christendom.  Arbitration  consisted  in  as- 
certaining by  competent  judges,  which  of  the  two  competitors 
was  the  true  vicar-general  of  God.  A  general  council  would, 
by  a  judical  sentence,  depose  both,  and  elect  a  third  whose 
claim  would  obtain  universal  recognition.  The  difficulty  of 
assembling  a  general  council,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
ciding by  arbitration  on  the  claims  of  the  reigning  Ponti£&, 
mihtated,  in  the  general  opinion,  against  each  of  these  means. 
Cession  therefore  was  at  first  the  conmionly  adopted  remedy. 

>  Alex.  20.  255.  et  S4.  476,  479.    Mec.  3.  235.    Brnr.  3. 516.    DaaieL  5.S37 
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Resignation  and  degradation  were  the  only  plans,  which,  in 
fact,  were  attempted.  These  means,  which  alone  were  at- 
tended with  moral  possibility,  were  adopted  by  the  French 
church  and  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  council. 

The  French  favoured  the  method  of  cession.  This  plan 
was  suggested  by  the  Parisian  university,  which,  in  that  age, 
had  obtained  a  high  character  for  learning  and  Catholicism. 
This  faculty  proposed  the  renunciation  of  the  French  and  Ro- 
man hierarchs ;  and,  in  this  proposal,  confessed  the  difficulty 
of  discrimination.  The  Sorbonne,  supported  by  the  GaUican 
church,  unable  to  decide  between  Benedict  and  Gregory, 
required  both  to  resign.  The  design,  after  some  discussion, 
was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people.  The  method  of  abdication  was  also  approved  and 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Burgundy, 
who  governed  the  nation  during  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
A  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  concurred  with  the 
French  nation.  A  few,  indeed,  such  as  Portugal  and  the 
northern  nations,  refused  their  co-operation.  But  the  abdication 
of  the  contending  pontiffs  was  recommended  by  England,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Sicily.* 

This  attempt,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
of  the  two  competitors.  These,  to  fiustrate  the  scheme,  used 
all  kinds  of  chicanery,  practised  perjury,  and  issued  anathemas 
and  execrations.  Speech,  said  a  French  wit,  was  given,  not 
to  discover,  but  to  conceal  our  sentiments.  This  observation 
was  exempUfied  in  Innocent,  Gregory,  and  Benedict.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven  had  sworn  to  relinquish  their  several  claims, 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  tranquillization  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  pontifical  perjurers  violated  their  oaths  to  retain 
their  power,  ana  woundea  conscience,  if  they  had  any,  to  gra- 
tify ambition.^  The  church,  therefore,  had,  for  several  years, 
two  jarring  heads,  and  God  two  perjured  vicars-general.  AU 
descriptions  of  felsehood  these  impostors  added  to  perjury. 
Their  ambition  and  selfishness  caused  their  perpetration  of  any 
enormity,  and  their  snbmission  to  any  baseness,  which  might 
enable  them,  for  a  few  months,  to  hold  their  precarious 
authority. 

The  subtraction  ol  obedience  from  Benedict  by  the  French 
was  the  consequence  of  his  shuffling  and  obstinacy.  This 
measure,  which,  like  that  of  cession,  was  suggested,  by  the 
Parisian  university,  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  his  infalUbiUty's 
antliority.     The  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sorbonne  faculty, 

>  Dun.  5. 337.  381.  Da  Pin,  2.  512. 
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called  an  assembly  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  universities  ol 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Berry,  Orleans,  Burgundy,  and.  Bourbon.  The  council, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  were  divided.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  university  of  Toulouse,  and  the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Le 
Puy,  were  against  subtraction.  The  majonty,  however,  recom- 
mended the  proposed  measure ;  and  a  total  rejection  of  pon- 
tifical authority  was  published.  Benedict's  cardinals,  also, 
except  Boniface  and  Pampeluna,  approved  the  decision  of  the 
French  assembly,  and  advised  the  French  sovereign  to  declare 
the  pontiff,  from  his  disregard  of  his  oath,  guilty  of  schism  and 
heresy.* 

The  French  nation,  however,  in  1403,  in  the  vacillation  of 
its  councils,  repealed  the  neutrality  and  restored  obedience. 
The  neutrality  had  lasted  five  years,  from  its  commencement 
in  1398.  Its  abrogation  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  agency  and 
cabals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  opposed,  but  without 
success,  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  The  cardinals 
also  were  reconciled  to  Benedict,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority  was  advocated  by  the  universities  of  Orleans, 
Angers,  Montpellier,  and  Toulouse.  The  King,  cajoled  by  the 
artifice  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  recognition  of  obedience.* 

But  this  recognition  was  temporary.  The  French,  remark- 
able for  their  fickleness,  enjoyed,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  charms 
of  variety.  An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  declared  again 
in  favour  of  neutrality ;  and  his  majesty,  in  1408,  commanded 
the  nation  to  disown  the  authority  of  both  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory. The  example  of  France  was  followed  by  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  indeed  by  the  majority  of  uie  European 
nations.  Benedict,  in  the  mean  time,  issued  a  buU  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  countenanced  the  neutrality,  whether 
cardinal  or  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  the  sub- 
jects from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A  copy  of  this  precious  mani- 
festo the  pontiff  transmitted  to  the  lang,  who  treated  it  with 
merited  contempt.* 

Benedict  and  Gregory,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  ani- 
mosity, retired  in  1408  firom  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  Arragon 
and  Aquileia,  where,  having  convened  councils,  these  rival 
vice-gods  encountered  each  other,  as  usual,  with  curbing  and 
anathemas.  His  Italian  infallibility,  in  the  synod  of  Aqiuleia, 
condemned,  as  illegal,  the  election  of  Clement  and  Ben-idict, 
and  sanctioned,  as  canonical,  that  of  Urban,  Bonifacr    find 

»  Du  Pin,  2.  512.     Daniel,  5.  378.     Labb.  15.  107*>. 
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Innocent  He  then  condemned  and  annulled  all  Benedict's 
ordinations  and  promotions.  His  French  infallibility,  in  the 
council  of  Arragon,  reversed  the  picture.  Having  forbidden 
all  obedience,  and  dissolved  all  obligations  to  his  rival,  he 
annulled  his  ordinations  and  promotions.  Gregory  convicted 
Benedict  of  schism,  heresy,  contumacy,  and  perjury.  Benedict 
convicted  Gregory  of  dishonesty,  baseness,  impiety,  abomina- 
tion, audacity,  temerity,  blasphemy,  schism,  and  heresy.^ 

The  perverse  and  unrelenting  obstinacy  of  the  two  pontiffs 
caused  the  desertion  of  their  respective  cardinals.  These, 
weary  of  such  prevarication,  fled  to  the  city  of  Pisa,  to  concert 
some  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  schism  and  the  restora- 
^on  of  unity.  The  convocation  of  a  general  council  appeared 
♦ie  only  remedy.  The  Italian  and  French  cardinals,  therefore, 
now  united,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  kings  and  prelacy  of 
Christendom,  summoning  an  oecumenical  assembly,  for  the 
extirpation  of  division  and  the  establishment  of  union.* 

The  Pisan  council,  in  1409,  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
Gregory  or  Benedict  was  the  canonical  head  of  the  church, 
proceeded  by  deposition  and  election.  The  holy  fathers,  inca- 
pable of  determining  the  right  or  title,  used  says  Maimbourg, 
*  not  their  knowledge  but  their  power  ;'  and  ha\'ing  dismissed 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  appointed  Alexander.  Gregory  and 
Benedict  were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  on  refusal,  were,  in 
the  third  session,  convicted  of  contumacy.  The  Pisans,  repre- 
senting the  universal  church,  and  vested  with  supreme  authority, 
proceeded  without  ceremony,  in  the  nineteenth  session,  to  the 
work  of  degradation.*  Their  definitive  sentence  against  the 
French  and  Italian  viceroys  of  heaven  is  a  curiosity,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance. 

The  Pisans  began  with  characterizing  themselves  as  holy 
and  general,  representing  the  universal  church ;  and  then  de- 
clared his  French  and  Italian  holiness  guilty  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  peijury,  incorrigibleness,  contumacy,  pertinacity,  iniquity, 
violation  of  vows,  scandalization  of  the  holy,  universal  church 
of  God,  and  unworthy  of  all  power  and  dignity.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  plenipotentiaries  of  heaven,  tS  not  very  good,  is 
certainly  pretty  extensive.  The  sacred  synod  then  deprived 
Gregory  and  Benedict  of  the  papacy,  and  forbade  all  Christians, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  notwithstanding  any  oath  of  fidelity, 
to  obey  the  ex-pontiffs,  or  lend  them  counsel  or  favour. "• 

The  papacy  oeing  vacated  by  the  sentence  of  deposition,  tlw 
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next  step  was  to  elect  a  supreme  pontiff.  This  task,  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  nineteenth  session,  performed  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  formed  into  one  sacred  college.  The  conclave, 
with  cordial  unanimity,  elected  the  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Fifth.  He  presided 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  ratified  the  acts  of  the  cardinals  and 
general  council. 

The  Pisan  council,  however,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  uni- 
versality, did  not  extinguish  the  schism.  The  decision  of  the 
synod,  and  election  of  the  conclave  only  furnished  a  third 
claimant  for  the  pontifical  chair.  The  universality  and  authority 
ot  the  Pisan  assembly  were,  by  many,  rejected ;  and  Christen- 
dom was  divided  between  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  Alexander. 
Gregory  was  obeyed  by  Germany,  Naples,  and  Hungaiy; 
while  Benedict  was  recognized  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Armagnae, 
and  Foix.  Alexander  was  acknowledged,  as  supreme  spiritual 
director;  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  schism,  there- 
fore, still  continued.  The  Latin  communion  was  divided 
between  three  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  who  continued  to  distract 
the  western  church.  The  ineflSciency  of  the  Pisan  attempt 
required  the  convocation  of  another  general,  council,  whose 
energy  might  be  better  directed  and  more  successfiiL^  This 
remray  was,  in  1414,  supplied  by  the  assembly  of  Constance. 

The  Constantian  council,  like  the  Pisan,  proceeded  by  depo- 
sition and  election ;  and  confessed,  in  consequence,  like  its 
predecessor,  its  inabiUty  to  discriminate  between  the  compara- 
tive right  and  claims  of  the  two  competitors.  John  the  Twenty- 
third  fiad  succeeded  to  Alexander  the  Fifth.  The  rival  pcxitifli 
were,  at  that  time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John.  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  though  obeyed  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Hungaiy, 
Naples,  and  Germany,  were  under  the  sentence  of  synodkal 
deposition.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  recognized,  even  by 
the  Constantian  council,  as  the  lawful  ecclesiastical  sovereign 
of  Christendom. 

The  CoDstantians,  though  they  admitted  the  legitimacj  of 
John's  election,  and  the  le^aUty  of  his  title,  required  him  to 
xe$ign  for  the  good  of  the  chureh  and  the  extinction  of  schian. 
The  pontiff,  knowing  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  comidl, 
professed  comi^iance ;  and,  in  the  second  session,  confirmed 
bis  declaration,  in  case  of  Gregorv's  and  Benedict's  cession, 
with  an  oath.  This  obligation,  ^wev^-,  he  endeavored  to 
evade.  Degradatbo  fiom  his  ecclesiastical  elevatioo  presented 
a  dreadfiil  mortificarioa  to  his  ambition,  and  he  fled,  in  OHise- 
qpKBoe,  fixxn  Constance,  with  the    iKxid«  bm   iBfUjuwirtcd 
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expectation  of  escaping  his  destiny.  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  also  guilty  of  violating  their  oath.^  The  church,  there- 
ibre,  at  this  time,  had  three  perjured  heads,  and  the  Messiah 
three  perjured  vicars-general. 

The  council,  seeing  no  other  alternative,  resolved  to  depose 
John  for  immorality.  The  character,  indeed,  of  this  plenipo- 
tentiary of  heaven  was  a  stain  on  reason,  a  blot  on  Christianity, 
and  a  disgrace  to  man.  The  sacred  synod,  in  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion, convicted  his  holiness  of  schism,  heresy,  incorrigibleness, 
simony,  impiety,  immodesty,  unchastity,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  rape,  piracy,  lying,  robbery,  murder,  perjury, 
and  infideUty.  The  holy  fethers  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  absolvea  the  faithful  from  their  oath  of  fealty.' 

Gregory,  seeing  the  necessity,  abdicated.  His  infallibility, 
in  defiance  of  his  oath,  and  though  deposed  by  the  Pisan  coun- 
cil, had  retained  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  but  was  in  the  end,  and 
in  old  age,  forced  to  make  this  concession.  Malatesta,  Lord 
of  Rimini,  in  Gregory's  name  renounced  the  papacy,  with  all 
its  honours  and  dignity. 

John  and  Gregory,  notwitiistanding  their  fiightfiil  character, 
as  sketched  by  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  synods,  were  raised 
to  the  cardinal  dignity.  The  two  councils  nad  blazoned  their 
immorality  in  strong  and  appalling  colours,  and  pronounced 
both  unworthy  of  any  dignity.  Martin,  however,  promoted 
John  to  the  cardinalship.  The  Constantian  fathers,  in  the 
seventeenth  session,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  inconsistency, 
placed  Gregory  next  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  episcopal,  legatine,  and  cardinal  dignity,  with  all  its 
emoluments  and  authority.  Benedict,  though  importuned  by 
the  council  of  Constance  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  to  resign, 
resolved  to  retain  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  retired,  with  mis 
determination,  to  Paniscola,  a  strong  castie  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Valentia.  The  old  dotard,  however,  was  deserted  by  all  the 
European  states ;  but,  till  his  death,  continued,  twice  a  day, 
to  excoirmiunicate  the  rebel  nations  that  had  abandoned  ms 
righteous  cause.  The  council,  in  the  mean  time,  pronounced 
his  sentence  of  deposition,  and  convicted  him  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  pertinacity,  incorrigibility,  and  perjury,  and  declared  hnn 
unworthy  of  all  rank  or  tide.*  Martin  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  and  his  elevation  terminated  a  schism,  which,  for  half  a 
century,  had  divided  and  demoralized  the  nations  of  Western 
Christendom. 

The  pontifical  succession,  it  is  clear,  was,  during  this  schism, 
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interrupted.  The  links  of  the  chain  were  lost,  or  so  confused, 
that  human  ingenuity  can  never  find  their  place,  nor  human 
penetration  discover  their  arrangement.  Their  disentanglement 
may  defy  all  the  art  of  man  and  all  the  sophistry  of  Jesuitism. 
The  election  of  Urban  or  Clement  must  have  been  uncanonical, 
and  his  papacy  unlawful :  and  the  successors  of  the  unlawful 

SontifF  must  have  shared  in  his  illegality.  Clement  and  Bene- 
ict  commanded  the  obedience  of  nearly  the  half  of  Western 
Christendom ;  while  the  remainder  obeyed  Urban,  Boniface, 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  One  division  must  have  recognized 
the  authority  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor. 

The  church  dispersed  could  not  ascertain  the  true  vicwc- 
ffencral  of  Jesus,  and  hence  its  divisions.  All  the  erudition  of 
Sie  Parisian  university  and  the  Spanish  nation  was  unavailing. 
The  French  and  Spanish  doctors,  in  the  assemblies  of  Pans 
and  Medina,  in  1381,  examined  the  several  claims  of  the  com- 
petitors with  erudition  and  ability.  The  question  was  treated 
by  the  canonists  and  theologians  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
with  freedom  and  impartiality.  But  Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian  ingenuity  on  this  subject  was  useless.  The  Pisan  and 
Constandan  councils,  in  all  their  holiness  and  infallibility,  were, 
says  Daniel,  equally  nonplused.     These,  notwithstanding  their 

Sretensions  to  divine  direction,  could  depose,  but  could  not 
iscriminate  ;  and  were  forced  to  use,  not  their  information  or 
wisdom,  but  their  power  and  authority.^  The  inspired  fathers 
could,  in  their  own  opinion,  depose  all  the  claimants,  but  could 
not  ascertain  the  right  or  tide  of  any.  This  conduct  was  a 
plain  confession  of  their  inability  to  discover  the  canonical  head 
of  the  church  and  \'icar-general  of  God.  Modems,  in  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  cotem- 
porary  authors  and  councils. 

The  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  rightful  pontiff  has 
been  admitted  by  the  ablest  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism* 
such  as  Gerson,  Antoninus,  Bellarmine,  AndiUy,  Maimbomg, 
Alexander,  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  Moreri.*    Gerson  admits 

I  AlexAoder,  24.  466,  467.    Daniel,  5. 237. 

*  Bst  varietas  opinioDam  DoctDnxm,  et  inter  doctiasxmos  et  probatiflEamof  €K 
Qtraqae  pule.  Genon,  in  Alex.  24.  474.  PeritiHinxM  viros  in  sacra  pasina  ct 
joTB  cononico  habnit  utraque  pars,  ac  edam  reli^otsimos  viros,  et  etnm  mxracsSi 
tulgenteft:  nee  unaaam  sic  potoit  qoaestio  ilia  oecidi.  Antonin.  c.  II.  Alex.  24. 
477.  Nee  potent  facile  praedican  qnis  eomm  Terns  et  le^timos  easet  PontiiiBOiCt 
coBi  nan  decessent  singulis  doctissimi  patroni.  Bell.  IV.  14.  L^affaire  ftant  obacave 
et  difficile  dVlle  m^me,  n^a  point  encore  6te  d6cid6e.  Andillv,  S6Q.  Ponxr  ceCto 
iaq^oasibilit^  morale,  ojk  Ton  ftoit  dfm^ler  les  vnds  Panes  d'arec  les  j 
llaimb.  I.  Bray.  S.  51S.  Adeo  obarnra  ennt  et 
poat  mnltas  vironun  doctsssiiDonim  dias<ilnTiiiiii  ■  pli 
•ogaoact  BOQ  no  wet  mm  easel  Tem  et  legidmna  Fioadfex.  Jlex.  9C  444. 
JaMk pA Tote c« demete.    lIeB.3.235.    Deti^ 
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the  reasonableness  of  doubt,  and  the  variety  of  opinions  among 
the  most  learned  and  approved  doctors  on  the  several  claims 
of  the  rival  pontifls.'  Antoninus  acknowledges  '  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  controversy,  notwithstanding  each  party's  shining 
miracles,  and  the  advocacy  of  pious  men,  deeply  skilled  in 
Sacred  Writ  and  in  canon  law.'  Bellarmine  mentions  '  the 
learned  patrons  which  supported  the  several  competitors,  and 
the  difficulty  of  determinmg  the  true  and  lawful  pontiff.* 
Andilly  agrees  with  Gerson,  Antoninus,  and  Bellarmine.  He 
grants  '  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  tlie  question,  which  has 
not  yet  been  decided.'  Maimbourg,  on  the  Western  schism, 
states  *  the  moral  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  rightful  pope, 
and  relates  the  support  which  each  faction  received  from 
civilians,  theologians,  and  universities,  and  even  from  saints, 
and  miracles.'  Alexander,  after  an  impartial  and  profound  ex- 
amination, comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  shows  the  im- 
practicability of  ascertaining  the   true  and  legitimate  pontifl', 

*  notwithstanding  the  dissertations  and  books  pubUshed  on  the 
subject  by  the  most  learned  men.'  Each  party,  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mezeray,  *  had  the  advocacy  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, saints,  revelations,  and  miracles ;  and  aU  these  could  not 
decide  the  contest.*     Daniel  and  Moreri  confess,  on  this  topic, 

*  the  jarring  and  contradictory  opinion  of  saints,  as  well  as  of 
lawyers,  theologians,  and  doctors,  and  the  unwillingness  or  in- 
abihty  of  the  church,  assembled  afterwards  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  to  discriminate  among  the  several  competitors  the 
true  vicar-general  of  God  and  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of 
Christendom.'  Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by 
Giannon,  Bruys,  Panormitan,  Balusius,  Zabarella,  Surius, 
Turrecrema,  and  a  long  train  of  other  divines  and  critics. 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  schism,  which  was  the  thirtieth 
in  the  papacy,  troubled  the  spiritual  reign  of  Eugenius  and 
Felix.  Tnis  contest  presented  the  edifying  spectacle  of  two 
popes  clothed  in  supremacy,  and  two  councils  vested  with  in- 
fallibility, hurling  mutual  anathemas  and  excommunications. 
Martin,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Constantian  Convention, 
had  departed,  and  been  succeeaed  by  Condalmerio,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Eugenius,  The  council  of  Basil  deposed 
Eugenius  and  substitited    Felix.     Eugenius   assembled   the 


mtee  fiirent  partag6t  la  dessoB.  L*  ^glise  assembl^e,  dans  1e  coocile  de  Constance, 
Be  Tool  At  point  Texaminer.  Daniel,  5.  227.  Le  droit  det  deux  partis  ne  fOt 
jamais  bien  6clairci,  et  il  y  a  en  dee  deox  cdt6s  de  tr^s  savans  jurisconsoltes,  de 
e^lebres  th^oloriens,  et  de  grands  Docteors.  Moreri,  7.  172.  Les  deux  papes 
aToient  cbacmi  oes  pacrtisaBS  iUnstres  pur  lenr  science  et  par  leorpiet^.  Morerit 
1.454. 
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council  of  Florence,  and  excommunicated    Felix  and  the 
council  of  Basil. 

The  council  of  Basil  met  anno  1431.  The  holy  fathers,  in 
the  second  session,  decreed  the  superiority  of  a  general  council 
to  a  pope,  and  the  obUgation  of  all,  even  the  Roman  pontiff, 
under  pain  of  condign  punishment,  to  obey  the  synodal 
authority  in  questions  of  faith,  extirpation  of  schism,  and  re- 
formation of  the  church. 

The  idea  of  synodal  superiority  and  moral  reformation  con- 
veyed horror,  in  general,  to  all  popes,  and  in  particular  to 
Eugenius.  His  hohness,  in  consequence,  issued  against  the 
council  two  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  annulled  all  its  enactments. 
The  bulls,  however,  contained  no  terror  for,  the  council.  The 
Basilians,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  entreated 
Eugenius  to  repeal  his  proclamations ;  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  pronounce  his  hohness  guilty  of  contumacy. 
The  pontiff,  therefore,  was  under  the  direful  necessity  of  re- 
voking his  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  declaring  the  legality  of  the 
council;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  tide,  in  its  commencement 
and  continuation,  to  his  approbation.^ 

His  infallibility's  approbation,  however,  which  was  extorted, 
was  soon  recalled.  New  dissensions  arose  between  the  pope 
and  the  council.  The  reformation,  which  the  BasiUans  had 
effected  and  which  they  still  contemplated,  was,  to  this  head 
of  the  church,  altogether  intolerable.  His  holiness,  therefore, 
in  1438,  translated  the  council  to  Ferrara,  with  the  immediate 
intention  to  gainsay  the  BasiUan  assembly.  The  BasiUans,  in 
return,  accused  Eugenius  of  simony,  perjury,  abuse  of  authori- 
ty, wastuig  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  ruining  the  city  of 
Palestrina,  and  hostility  to  their  enactments.  The  Fathers  then 
annulled  the  translation  of  the  council  to  Ferrara,  cited  his 
holiness  to  appear  at  Basil  in  sixty  days,  and  on  his  refusal, 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  contumacy.* 

Sentence  of  contumacy  was  only  a  prelude  to  sentence  of 
deposition.  Eugenius  proceeded  in  hostility  to  the  Basilians, 
who,  therefore,  by  a  formal  enactment  in  1439,  deprived  him 
of  the  papacy.  The  sentence  against  God's  vicar-general  by 
the  church's  representatives  is  a  curiosity.  The  general  council, 
representing  the  universal  church,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session, 
found  this  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  guilty  of  contumacy,  per- 
tinacity, disobeaience,  simony,  incorrigibiUty,  perjury,  schism, 
heresy,  and  error ;  and,  in  consequence,  unworthy  of  all  title, 
rank,  honor,  and  dignity.     The  sacred  Synod  then  deposed 

»  Labb.  17.  236.    Bniy.  4. 104,  105.    Da  Pin,  3. 2S,  34. 
•  Alex.  23.  39.    Bruy.  4.  115.    Du  Pin,  3.  27. 
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Condalmerio  from  the  papacy,  abrogated  all  his  constitutions 
and  ordinations,  absolved  the  faithful  from  their  obedience, 
oaths,  obUgations,  and  fidelity ;  and  prohibited  the  obedience 
of  all,  even  bishops,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  emperors  and  kings, 
under  privation  of  all  honour  and  possessions.* 

The  Basilians,  having  cashiered  one  vice-god,  appointed 
another.  The  person  selected  for  this  dignity  was  Ainadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  prince  had  governed  his  hereditary 
realms  for  forty  years.  The  ability  v«rhich,  during  this  revolving 
period,  he  had'  displayed,  renderea  him  the  delight  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  admiration  of  the  age.  He  was  accounted  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  made  arbiter  of  differences  among 
kings,  who  consulted  him  on  the  most  important  affairs.  He 
possessed  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  a  love  of  repose,  and 
a  contempt  for  worldly  grandeur.  Weaiy  of  a  throne,  which, 
to  so  many,  is  the  object  of  ambition,  and  disgusted  probably 
with  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  life,  Amadeus  resigned  the  ducal 
administration  to  his  sons,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  seclusion 
of  a  hermit.  He  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  the  beautiful 
villa  of  Ripaille,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  This 
soUtude  possessed  the  advantage  of  air,  water,  wood,  meadow, 
vineyards,  and  all  that  could  contribute  to  rural  beauty.  Ama- 
deus, in  this  sequestered  spot,  built  a  hermitage  and  enclosed 
a  park,  which  he  suppUed  with  deer.  Accompanied  in  his 
retreat  by  a  few  domestics,  and  supporting  his  aged  limbs  on 
a  crooked  and  knotty  staff',  he  spent  his  days  far  from  the  noise 
and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  m  innocence  and  piety.  A  de- 
putation arrived  at  this  retirement,  conveying  the  triple  crown 
and  other  trappings  of  the  papacy.  The  ducal  hermit  accepted, 
with  reluctance  and  tears,  and  after  much  entreaty,  the  insignia 
of  power  and  authority.  Western  Christendom,  amidst  the 
unity  of  Romanispi,  han  then  two  universal  bishops,  and  two 
universal  councils.*  EugeniuS  and  FeUx,  with  the  Florentine 
and  Basilian  synods,  divided  the  Latin  communion,  except  a 
few  states  which  assumed  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 

The  two  rival  pontiffs  and  councils  soon  began  the  work  of 
mutual  excommunication.  Eugenius  hailed  Fehx,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontifical  throne,  with  imprecation  and  obloquy. 
He  welcomed  his  brother,  says  Poggio  his  secretary,  to  his  new 
dignity  with  the  appellations  of  Mahomet,  heretic,  schismatic , 
antipope,  Cerberus,  the  golden  calf,  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation erected  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  monster  that  had  risen 
to  trouble  the  church  and  destroy  the  faith,  and  who,  willing 

1  Bray.  4.  126.    Da  Fin,  3.  39.    Dan.  6,  167.    Bom.  2.  167. 

•  Labb.  17.  395.    Dan.  6.  168.    Boat.  2.  177.    Alex.  25.  540.    BjU.  o.  XLIII. 
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not  merely  to  overthrow  a  single  state  but  unhinge  the  whole 
universe,  had  resigned  humanity,  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  crowned  the  iniquity  of  his  past  life  by  the 
most  frightful  impiety.*  His  infallibility,  among  other  accom- 
plishments, discovered  in  this  salutation  a  superior  genius  for 
elegance  of  diction  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Luther,  so 
celebrated  for  this  talent  in  his  answers  to  Leo  and  Henry,  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  English  king,  was  in  this  refinement, 
when  compared  with  his  holiness,  a  mere  ninny. 

Eugenius  congratulated  the  council  of  Basil  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictions.  This  eissembly  he  called  block- 
heads, fools,  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts,  malignants, 
wretches,  persecutors,  miscreants,  schismatics,  heretics,  vaga- 
bonds, runagates,  apostates,  rebels,  monsters,  criminals,  a  con* 
spiracy,  an  innovation,  a  deformity,  a  conventicle  distinguished 
only  for  its  temerity,  sacrilege,  audacity,  machinations,  impiety, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  irregularity,  fury,  madness,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  falsehood,  error,  scandal,  poison,  pestilence,  deso- 
lation, unrighteousness,  and  iniquity.* 

Having  sketched  the  character  of  the  holy  fathers  with  so 
much  precision,  his  infallibility  proceeded  next,  with  equal  pro- 
fessional skill,  to  annul  their  acts,  and  pronounce  their  sentence. 
This  duty  he  performed  in  fine  style  in  the  council  of  Florence 
and  with  its  full  approbation.  He  condenmed  the  Basilian 
proposition  respecting  the  superiority  of  a  council  to  a  pope, 
and  rescinded  all  the  Basilian  declarations  and  enactments. 
Their  doom,  pronounced  by  the  pontiff  in  fiiU  council,  soon 
followed.  His  infallibility,  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duty,  and.  actuated  with  zeal  for  God, 
and  to  expel  a  pernicious  pestilence  and  an  accursed  impiety 
firom  the  church,  despoiled  the  Basilian  doctors,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  cardinals  of  all  honour,  office,  benefice,  and  dig- 
nity ;  excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  whole  assembly, 
with  their  patrons  and  adherents  of  every  rank  and  condition, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  consigned  mat  *  gang  of  all  the 
devils  in  the  universe,  by  wholesale,  to  receive  their  portion  in 
condign  punishment  and  in  eternal  judgment  with  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram.'*  The  pontifical  and  synodical  denuncia- 
tions extended  to  the  Basilian  magistracy,  consuls,  sheriffs, 
governors,  officials,  and  citizens.     These,  iiihey  failed  in  thirty 

>  BruT.  4.  130.    Co88.  5.  232.    Labb.  18.  841,  914,  1394.    Poggio.  101,  155. 

»  Labb.  18.  914.  1202—1335.    Poggio.  156. 

*  Affirmat  totmi  orbis  demonia  ad  Latrocininm  BaiQeeiise  confloziMe,  nt,  ad 
complendam  iniqaitatem,  abominationem  desolatkmia  in  Dei  ecclena  pommt. 
Deoiarot  omnes  qui  Baaflis  remanserint,  cum  Gore,  Datan  et  AbiroD,  vtafBD 
'  "  '    me  perdeadoa.  Labb.  18. 1884. 
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days  to  expel  the  council  from  the  city,  Engenius  subjected  to 
interdict  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Their  lEbrfeited  property 
might,  by  pontifical  authority,  be  seized  by  the  faithful  or  by 
any  person  who  could  take  possession.  This  edifying  sentence 
his  infallibility  pronounced  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power, 
and  subjectea  aU  who  should  attempt  any  infiingement  on  his 
declaration,  constitution,  condemnation,  and  reprobation,  to  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  PauL*  This  was  the  act  of  the  general,  apostolic,  holy, 
Florentine  council,  and  issued  with  due  solenmity  in  a  pubUc 
synodal  session. 

Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Eugenius,  continued,  on 
his  accession,  to  follow  his  predecessor's  footsteps,  and  con* 
firmed  his  sentence  against  Amadeus  of  Savoy  and  the  coundl 
of  Basil.  Nicholas  denominated  Eugenius  tne  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  Jesus.  But  Felix,  whom 
he  excommunicated  with  all  his  adherents,  he  designated  the 

Eatron  of  schism,  heresy,  and  iniquity.  The  dukedom  of  Savoy, 
is  holiness,  by  aposUwc  authority,  transferred  to  Charles  the 
French  king,  to  bring  the  population  back  to  the  sheepfbld. 
This  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  then  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  duke  and  his  subjects.  He  admonished  the  French 
king  to  assume  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  act  in  this  enter- 
prize  with  energy.  He  exhorted  the  faithful  to  join  the  French 
army  ;  and  for  their  encouragement,  his  holiness,  supported  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  granted  the  crusading  army  a 
full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life.* 

FeUx  and  the  Basilians,  however,  did  not  take  all  this  kind- 
ness for  nothing.  The  holy  fathers,  with  their  pontiff  at  their 
head,  returned  the  Florentine  benedictions  with  spirit  and  piety. 
Their  spiritual  artillery  burled  back  the  imprecations,  and  re^ 
paid  their  competitor's  anathemas.  The  Basilians,  with  devout 
cordiality,  nullified  the  Florentine  council,  and  rescinded  all  its 
acts.'  The  Basilian  congress  indeed  cursed,  as  usual,  in  a 
masterly  style.  But  Felix,  throu^  some  defect  of  intellect  or 
education,  was  miserably  defective  in  this  pontifical  accom- 
plishment. His  genius,  in  the  noble  art  of  launching  execrar 
tions,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Eugenius  and  Nicholas,  who, 
fipom  nature  or  cultivation,  possessed  splendid  talents  for  the 
papal  duty  of  cursing.    He  did  well  afterwards  to  resign  die 

>  Da  Fin,  3.  2S.    Bnij.  4.  130.    Labb.  IS.  915,  1905^1384. 

*  Labb.  19.  47.    Oom.  5.  261. 

•Labb.  IS.  1365.    Bray.  4.  130.    Da  Ka.  8.  4S. 
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office,  for  which  his  iiiability  £ar  clothing  imprecations  in  suit- 
able language  rendered  him  unfit.  The  council  were  to  blame 
(or  choosing  a  head,  who,  in  this  capacity,  showed  such  wofiii 
inadequacy.  Few  of  these  vice-gods,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  holy  See,  were  incompetent  in  this  useful  attainment. 
Felix,  in  latter  days,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who,  in 
this  respect,  disgraced  his  dignity. 

The  schism  in  the  prelacy  and  popedom  communicated  to 
the  nations.  These  were  divided  into  three  fractions,  according 
to  their  declaration  for  Eugenius,  Felix,  or  neutraUty.  The 
two  popes  and  synods,  though  branded  with  mutual  excom- 
munication, had  dieir  several  obediences  among  the  people. 
The  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  declared  for  Eugemus. 
He  was  patronized  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Scotland. 
France  and  England  acknowledged  the  council  of  Basil ;  and 
yet,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  rejected  Felix  and  adhered  to  Eu- 
genius. Scotland,  except  a  few  lords,  not  only  declared  for 
Eugenius,  but  its  prelacy,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  ex- 
communicated Felix.  ArragcMi,  through  interested  motives, 
declared  in  1441  for  Felix,  and  afterwards,  in  1443,  veered 
round  to  Eugenius.^ 

Felix,  however,  commanded  a  respectable  minority.  He 
was  recomized  by  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Strasburgn,  Calabria,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  His  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  many  universities  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland ;  such  as  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Erfurt,  Colonia, 
and  Cracow.  The  Carthusians  and  Franciscans  also  rallied 
round  the  standard  of  Felix.' 

Germany,  forming  a  third  party,  disclaimed  both  the  com- 
petitors, and  maintained,  amid  these  dissentions,  an  armed 
neutrality.  Its  suspension  of  obedience  commenced  in  1438, 
and  lasted  eight  years.  During  this  period,  its  priesthood  and 
people  contrived,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  without  a  pope.' 
The  Germans,  on  this  Occasion,  anticipated,  on  the  subject  of 
pontUical  authority,  their  revolt  under  Luther,  which  ushered 
m  the  Reformation. 

This  schism,  however,  which  had  distracted  western  Christen- 
dom for  about  ten  years,  terminated  in  1449.  This  was  efiected 
by  the  resignation  of  Felix,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  kings, 
councils,  and  people.  Amadeus,  unlike  Urban,  Boniface,  Inno« 
cent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict,  who  were  rivals  in  the 
gveat  western  schism,  abdicated  with  promptitude  and  &cility.^ 

»  Labb.  18.  1396.     Daniel,  6.  224.     Cossart,  5.  38. 

•  Labb.  18.  1397,  1398,  1403. 

»  Alex.  23.  45.     Labb.  18.  1368,  1373.     Platina,  173. 

«  Da  Pio,  3.  43.    Dan.  $.  22«.  . 
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He  bad  accepted  the  dignity  with  reluctance,  and  herencnHiced 
it  without  regret. 

Prior  to  his  demission,  however,  the  popes  and  the  counciLi^ 
of  the  two  obediences  annulled  their  mutual  sentences  of  con- 
demnation. Nicholas,  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and 
in  a  bull  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  rescinded,  in 
due  form,  all  the  suspensions,  interdicts,  privations,  and  ana- 
themas, which  had  been  issued  against  Felix  and  the  councQ 
of  Basil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  approved  and  confirmed 
aU  their  ordinations,  promotions,  elections,  provisions,  collations^ 
confirmations,  consecradons,  absolutions,  and  dispensations. 
He  abrogated  all  that  was  said  or  written  against  Felix  and  ^e 
Basilian  convention.  This  bull  overthrows  the  ultramontan. 
system,  which  maintains  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Basilian  synod 
from  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.  Nicholas  confirmed  it  in  the 
amplest  manner.  Felix  then  revoked  all  the  Basilian  pro^^ 
ceedings  against  Eugenius,  Nicholas,  and  the  Florentine  coun-*> 
cil;  and,  though  appointed  legate,  vicar,  first  cardinal,  and 
second  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  retired  again  to  his  retreat  at 
Ripaille,  on  the  banks  ot  the  Leman  Lake ;  and  there,  till  his 
death  in  1450,  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  piety .^ 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  schism  presented  an  odd  pros^. 
pect  of  papal  unity.  Two  popes  and  two  synods  exchanged 
reciprocsd  anathemas ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  short  time,  san<P 
doned  all  their  several  acts  with  the  broad  seal  of  mutual  appro-f 
bation  and  authority.  FeUx, — ^whom  Eugenius  had  designated: 
Antichrist,  Mahomet,  Cerberus,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  th&> 
gc^en  calf^  and  the  abomination  of  desolation,—- Nicholas,  m 
die  friendliest  style,  and  kindest  manner,  called  chief  cardinal,- 
and  dearest  brother.'  The  council  of  Basil,  which  Eugenius  had- 
represented  as  an  assembly  of  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts^- 
heretics,  miscreants,  monsters,  and  a  pandemonium,  NicholaSt 
without  any  hesitation  and  in  the  amplest  manner,  approved 
and  confirmed.  Two  general  councils  condemned  each  other  for 
schism  and  heresy,  and  afterwards  exchanged  mutual  compli-^ 
ments  and  approbation.  The  French  and  Italian  schools  still- 
continue  their  enmity.  The  French  detest  the  Florentine  con- 
vention and  applaud  the  Basilian  assembly ;  whilst  the  Italians 
denounce  the  conventicle  of  Basil  and  eulogize  the  council  ol 
Florence. 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  contest  displays  all  the  elements 
of  discord,  which  distinguish  the  great  western  schism.     Pope^ 

»  L«bb.  19.  50.     Co88.  5.  247.     Lenfaiit.  2.  210.     Bniy.  4.  159.     Alex.  23,  53. 
'  OariMimum  fratarvm  noAtnim  Aina49a%  pr^iBfim  QiuxliBJileiB.    Alex.  25,  S58. 
doii.5.S74. 
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in  bochy  opposed  pope.  Two  viceroys  of  iieav^i  clashed  in 
mutual  excommunications.  Western  Christendom,  on  botfa 
occasions,  was  rent  into  contending  Actions.  Nations,  serered 
iBrom  natbn,  refused  reciprocal  communion,  and  acknowledged 
two  jarring  ecclesiastical  sovereigns. 

But  the  latter  schism  contained  also  a  new  element  of  dissen- 
sicHi,  unknown  to  the  former.  An  universal  council,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Romish  unity,  opposed  an  universal  council,  and  bodi 
fulminated  mutual  execrations.  Each  assembly  in  its  own  and 
in  its  party's  opinion,  and,  according  to  many  at  the  present 
day,  represented  the  whole  church;  and,  nevertheless,  in  the 
bitterest  enmity,  and  in  unequivocal  language,  thundered  re^ 
ciprocal  sentences  of  heresy  and  reprobation. 

But  doctrinal,  as  well  as  historical  and  electoral  variations, 
troubled  the  papacy.  Historians,  for  a  century,  diflfered  in 
their  records  of  the  popedom,  while  electors,  in  many  caae% 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Several  of  the  pontiffs 
also  varied  from  the  &ith  of  the  majority.  All  the  heads  of  the 
church,  who  patronized  heresy,  need  not  be  enumerated.  A 
few  of  the  most  distinguished,  however,  may  be  mentioned; 
such  as  Victor,  Stephen,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigiiius,  and 
John. 
'  Victor,  or,  according  to  Bellarmine,  Zephyrinus,  patronized 
Montanism.  His  infiulibility  approved  the  prophecies  of  Mon- 
tanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  admitted  these  fanatics  to  his 
communion,  and  granted  the  impostors  letters  of  peace  or  re- 
commendation to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phiygia.  The 
pontiff,  deceived  by  appearances,  gave  Montanus,  says  Grodeau, 
*  pacific  letters,  whicn  shews  that  he  had  admitted  the  prophet 
to  his  communion.'  According  to  Rhenanus,  '  his  holiness 
Montanized.'  He  sanctioned  the  blasphemy  of  these  enthu* 
siasts  by  the  seal  of  his  infallibility.  Montanism,  when  coun- 
tenanced by  the  pontiff^  had  been  condemned  by  the  church. 
Vfctor's  recommendation  of  the  heresy,  therefore,  was  without 
excuse.  The  pope  afterward  revoked  his  letters  of  peace ;  and 
in  so  doing,  varied  from  himself,  as  he  had,  in  granting  them, 
differed  from  the  church.  Praxeas,  says  TertuUian,  remon- 
strated against  the  conduct  of  Victor,  who,  in  consequence, 
was  forced  to  recant^  The  hierarch's  approbation  and  recan- 
tation were  equal  proofs  of  his  infallibility  and  consistency. 

Stephen  erred  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  His  holiness,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards,  French,  ana  Italians,  maintained  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  by  any  heretical  denomination. 

I  B«1L  IV.  8.    TertuIL  SOI.    Do  Pk,  346.    GodMB,  :     196.    Spoa.  ITS.  11 
Bnaj.  1. 40. 
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His  infallibility's  language,  according  to  Cypiian,  Firmilian, 
and  the  plain  signification  of  the  words,  taught  the  efficacy  of 
the  baptismal  ceremony  in  any  form,  even  without  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.^  The  cotemporary  partizans  of  heresy,  indeed, 
except  the  Novatians,  who  were  out  of  the  question,  rejected 
the  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  in  this  insti- 
tution, omitted  the  names  of  these  two  divine  persons.  Their 
forms,  in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament,  were,  as  appears 
fixrni  Irenaeus,  distinguished  for  their  ridiculousness  and  absurd- 
ity. Persons,  however,  who  had  been  baptized  in  any  heretical 
<x)mmunion  did  not,  according  to  Stepnen's  system,  need  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremony. 

Cyprian,  the  Cartha^iian  metropolitan,  who  led  the  Afncans, 
Numidians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Galatians,  Cilicians, 
Pontians,  and  Egyptians,  hela  the  opposite  opinion.  He  main- 
tained the  invalidity  of  heretical  baptism,  and  rebaptized  all| 
who,  renouncing  any  heresy,  assumed  the  profession  of  Catho- 
licism. Cyprian's  system  was  supported  by  tradition  and 
several  councUs,  and  had  obtained  through  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  decisions  of  Stephen  and  Cyprian  are  in  direct  opposition, 
and  both  contrary  to  modem  Catholicism.* 

The  pontiff  and  the  saint  maintained  their  respective  errors 
with  animosity  and  sarc£fsm.  The  pontiff  called  the  saint  anti- 
christ, a  false  apostle,  and  a  deceitful  workman.  To  a  depu- 
tation sent  on  this  subject  fix)m  Africa  he  refused  admission  into 
bis  presence,  or  even  the  rights  of  common  hospitality ;  and 
excommmunicated  both  the  Africans  and  Orientals.  His  inflexi- 
bility was  returned  with  interest  by  Cjrprian  and  Firmilian. 
Cyprian  accused  his  holiness  of  error,  apostacy,  schism,  heresy, 
pride,  impertinence,  ignorance,  inconsistency,  indiscretion, 
ralsehood,  obstinacy,  presumption,  stupidity,  senselessness, 
perversity,  obduracy,  blasphemy,  impatience,  perfidy,  indocility, 
and  contumacy.^  Such  was  a  Roman  saint  s  character  of  a 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  vicar-general  of  God. 

Firmilian's  portrait  of  his  infallibility  is  unflattering  as  that 
of  Cyprian.  The  prominent  traits  in  Firmilian's  picture  of  his 
holiness  are  inhumanity,  insolence,  audacity,  dissension,  discord, 
folly,  pride,  ridiculousness,  ignorance,  contumacy,  error,  schism, 
and  heresy.  He  even  represented  the  head  of  the  church  as 
an  apostate,  worse  than  all  heretics,  in  supporting  error  and 

>  CyprMD,  310.     Bin.  1.  177.     Eaaeb.  VII.  2. 

*  Le«  Romaiut  vouloioot  qu'il  fdt  bon,  par  (|nelqiie  Heretique  qn'il  fUt  confer^ : 
et  let  Afriqaains  snutenoient,  qu'il  6toit  nul  sM  ^toit  confer^  hon  de  TAglise,  paz 
\eA  li^retiqaes.  II  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  oppos^,  que  ces  deax  decreU.  Main  b.  8S,  90, 
97.     Du  Pin,  347.    Cypriiui,  Ep.  LXXIV. 

•Cyprin,  310-415. 
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obscuring  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  truth,  who,  in  attempting  to 
excommunicate  others,  had  separated  himself  &om  the  whole 
Christian  community.*  These  two  moral  painters,  between 
them,  certainly  did  great  justice  to  his  infalhbility's  character, 
and  sketched  the  features  as  large  as  life. 

Stephen  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  their  several  factions,  were, 
after  all,  both  in  an  error.  The  validity  of  baptism,  according 
to  the  Uomish  system,  depends  not  on  the  administrator,  but 
on  the  matter  and  form.  The  administrator  may  be  a  heretic 
or  a  schismatic,  a  clergyman,  a  layman,  or  a  woman,  if  the 
element  of  water  and  the  name  of  the  Trinity  be  used.  Cy- 
prian and  Stephen,  the  saint  and  the  pontiff,  diflered  from  one 
another,  and  according  to  the  present  popish  faith,  from  the 
truth.  The  church,  in  the  clashing  systems  of  the  Carthaginian 
metropolitan  and  the  Roman  hierarch,  varied  on  this  topic 
from  the  church  which  has  been  established  since  their  day. 
Cyprian's  opinion,  though  supported  by  Athanasius,  Cyril, 
Dionysius,  Optatus,  and  Basil,  with  the  Asiatic  and  African 
communions,  was,  in  314,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Aries. 
Stephen's  opinion,  which  supported  the  efficacy  of  any  baptism, 
even  without  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was,  in  325,  condemned, 
in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  general  council  of  Nice.* 

Liberius,  Zosimus,  and  Honorius  patronized  Arianism, 
Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism.  Liberius  excommunicated 
Athanasius,  and  signed  an  Arian  confession  of  faith.  Zosimus 
countenanced  Pelagianism,  Honorius  professed  Monothelitism, 
and  was  condemned  for  this  heresy  in  the  sixth  general  council. 
These  three  pontiffs,  however,  will  occur  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work,  when  their  errors  will  be  more  fully  developed. 

Vigilius,  the  next  topic  of  animadversion,  was  the  prince  of 
changelings.  The  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  copy,  taken  from  the  original — ^the  notorious  bishop 
of  Rome.  This  pontifical  shutdecock,  during  his  supremacy, 
shifted  his  ground  no  less  than  six  times.  His  infallibility,  ac- 
cording to  Liberatus,  began  his  popedom  by  issuing  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  Monophysitism.  This  confession  was  intended 
to  satisfy  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  this  heresy. 
His  holiness  anathematized  the  Chalcedonian  &ith  and  its 
patrons,  and  embraced  the  Eutychianism  of  Anthemus,  Severus, 
and  Tbeodosius.  This  system,  however,  his  infallibility,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  inconsistency,  soon  retracted,  and  shifted 
round,  like  the  veering  vane,  to  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
The  pontiff,   in  539,  in  a  communication  to  the  Emperor 

»  CTprian,  Ep.  75.     Bruy.  1.  65. 

•  ChaUenor.  5.    Ubb.  1. 1452.  et  2.  42.    Mnirnb.  98.  99.    Bin.  1.  20, 
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Justinian  and  the  patriarch  Mennas,  disclaimed  Eutychianism, 
and  excommunicated  all  its  partizans.^ 

His  avowal  of  Jacobitism,  indeed,  was  during  the  life  of  his 
rival  Silverius,  when,  instead  of  being  lawfpl  pastor,  Vigilius, 
according  to  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Godeau,  was  only  an 
illegal  intruder,  who  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
by  violence  and  simony.*  The  usurper,  however,  even  then 
held  the  whole  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  made  four  diflFerent  and  jarring  con- 
fessions of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  which 
contained  the  writings  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

Vigilius,  in  547,  opposed  Justinian's  edict,  which  condemned 
the  works  of  these  tnree  authors.^  The  emperor,  in  545,  had 
issued  a  constitution,  in  which  he  anathematized  Ibas,  Theo- 
doret, and  Theodorus,  and  condemned  their  productions,  on 
account  of  their  execrable  heresy  and  blasphemy.  The  impe- 
rial proclamation  was  subscribed  by  Mennas,  Zoilos,  Ephraim, 
and  Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  by  the  oriental  suffragans,  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  their  superiors.  His  holiness,  however,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  imperial  city,  in  547,  refused  to  sign  the  imperial 
edict.  He  declared  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters 
derogatory  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and,  in  consequence, 
excommunicated  the  Grecian  clergy,  and  anathematized  all  who 
condemned  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

His  infalUbility's  hostiUty  to  the  royal  manifesto,  however, 
was  temporary.  His  hohness,  in  548,  published  a  bull,  which 
he  called  his  judgment,  and  which  condemned,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  express  terms,  the  works  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus.  These  productions,  according  to  this  decision,  con- 
tained many  things  contrary  to  the  right  faith,  and  tending  to 
the  establisnment  of  impiety  and  Nestorianism.  Vigilius,  there- 
fere,  anathematized  the  pubhcations,  the  authors,  and  their 
abettors.  Alexander  and  Godeau,  on  this  occasion,  acknow- 
ledged the  inconsistency  of  his  infallibihty's  judgment  with  his 
former  decision.^  Godeau's  observation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  pontiff's  compUance  with  the  emperor,  says  the  historian^ 
was  a  prudent  accommodation  to  the  malignity  of  the  times.'* 


»  Liberat.  c.  XXII.     Godeau,  4.  203,  208.     Vigil.  Ep.  IV.  V. 

•  Bell.  IV.  11.     Godeaa,  4.  206.     Binn.  4.  400. 

'  Danmatioui  primum  obstitit.    Alex.  12  33.    Oodeaa,  4.  229.    Theoph.  192. 

^  Ilia  postmoaum  judicato  damnavit.  Alexand.  12.  33.  Maimb.  67.  Labb.  6* 
28,  177. 

C*6toit  an  jagement  contraire  an  premier,  qii'il  avoit  si  fortement  soatcnu  contra 
I'Empereur,  et  contra  les  6v6aae8  Chrientaox.     Godean,  4.  233. 

*  Prudent  accommodement  a  l|i  mali^t6  dn  tempa.    Godeau,  4.  333. 
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The  badness  of  the  timesi  in  the  good  bishop's  mind,  justified 
the  Pope's  discretion  and  versatility. 

The  Latin  clergy,  however,  had  a  different  opinion  of  the 
pontifical  judgment.  These,  to  a  man,  forsook  Vi^us  : '  Dacius, 
Sebastian,  Rusticus,  and  Facundus,  with  the  Illyrians,  Dal* 
matians.  and  Africans,  viewed  the  decision  as  the  subversion  of 
the  Chalccdonian  faith,  and  the  estabUshment  of  Eu^chianism 
on  the  ruins  of  Catholicism.  Facundus  openly  taxed,  his  holi- 
ness with,  prevarication  and  perfidy.^ 

His  infallibility,  ever  changing,  issued,  in  553,  in  a  council 
of  sixteen  bishops  and  three  deacons,  a  constitution  which  over- 
threw his  judgment.  VigiUus,  in  this  constitution,  disapproved 
of  sixty  extracts  from  Theodorus,  in  the  bad  acceptation  in 
which  they  had  been  taken ;  but  prohibited  the  condemnation 
of  his  person.  He  could  not,  he  said,  by  his  own  sentence, 
condemn  Theodorus  nor  allow  him  to  be  condemned  by  any. 
The  pontiff,  at  the  same  time,  declared  the  Catholicism  of  me 
works,  and  forbade  all  anathematizing  of  the  persons  of  Theo- 
doret  and  Ibas.  His  supremacy  ordained  and  decreed,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  or  attempted  to  the  injury  or  detraction 
of  Theodoret,  who  signed,  without  hesitation,  the  Chalcedonian 
definition,  and  consented  with  ready  devotion  to  Leo's  letter. 
He  decided  and  commanded,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Chalce- 
donian fathers,  who  declared  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas,  should 
remain,  without  addition  or  diminution.  All  this  was  in  direct 
contradiction,  as  the  fifth  general  council  shewed,  to  his  judg- 
ment, in  which  he  had  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  anathematized  the  persons  of  their  authors  and 
advocates.  This  constitution,  however,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
consistency with  his  former  declaration,  the  pontiff  sanctioned 
by  his  apostolic  authority,  and  interdicted  all  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  from  writing,  speaking,  publishing,  or  teaching 
any  thin^  against  his  pontifical  decision.' 

The  sixth  and  last  detour  of  Vigilius  was  his  confirmation  of 
the  fifth  general  council,  which  condemned  and  anathematized 
Ibas,  Theodoret,  Theodorus,  and  their  works,  for  impiety,  wick- 
edness, blasphemy,  madness,  heresy,  and  Nestorianism.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  infallible  assembly's  condemna- 
tion of  the  three  chapters  and  their  authors,  which  the  holy 
fathers,  as  usual,  bellowed  in  loud  vociferation.  'Anathema  to 
Theodorus.  Satan  composed  his  confession.  TheEphesian 
council  anathematized  its  author.  Theodorus  renounced  the 
gospel.     Anathema  to  all  who  do  not  anathematzie  Theodorus. 

>  Godeao,  4.  S31.    Bray,  in  VinL 
•  Ubb.  5. 1350— 1360.    MaiibK.  69. 
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Tbeodoret's  works  contain  blasphemy  and  impietj  aminst  the 
riffbt  faith  and  the  Ephesian  counciL  The  epistle  of  Ibas  is,  in 
all  things,  contrary  to  the  Chalcedonian  definition  and  the  true 
faith.  The  epistle  contains  heresy.  The  whole  epistle  is  blas- 
phemy. Whosoever  does  not  anathematize  it  is  a  heretic.  Ana- 
thema to  Theodorus,  Nestorius,  and  Ibas.'  All  this,  notwith- 
standing his  constitution  in  behalf  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus,  his  infaUibility  approved  and  confirmed.' 

His  lioliness  did  not  stop  with  a  simple  confirmation  of  the 
fifth  general  council.  He,  also,  like  the  Ecumenical  Synod, 
vented  a  noisy  torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  departed  souls  of 
ibas,  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,  when  their  flesh  was  resolved 
into  dust  and  their  bones  were  mouldering  in  the  tomb.  He 
condemned  and  anathematized  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,whose 
works,  according  to  his  infallibility,  contained  impiety  and  many 
things  against  the  right  fidth  and  the  Ephesian  council.'  A 
similar  sentence,  he  pronounced  against  Ibas,  his  works,  and  all 
who  believed  or  defended  their  impiety. 

The  papacy  of  Vigilius  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  Protestantism.  The  vicar-general  of 
God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all 
Christians  shifted  his  ground  six  times.  He  sanctioned  Euty- 
chianism  and  afterwards  retracted.  H6  withstood  Justinian's 
edict,  and,  in  his  celebrated  judgment,  afterwards  recanted.  The 
changeling  pontiff,  in  his  constitution,  shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret, 
and  Theodorus,  and  afterwards  confirmed  the  general  council, 
which  condemned  these  authors  for  blasphemy  and  heresy.  His 
in&Uibility's  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  Latin  communion.  The  Africans,  Illyrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  many  other  churches  withdrew  from  his  commu- 
nion, and  accused  him  of  overthrowing  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  establishing  Monophysitism.  A  general  council  of  the 
Grecian  prelacy,  in  the  mean  time,  condemned  the  Pope's 
constitution  and  the  declaration  of  the  Latin  clergy  ;  and  this 
council's  sentence,  amid  the  universal  distraction  of  Christendom, 
was  established  by  Pope  Vigilius,  and  afterwards  by  Pelagius, 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  ana  Leo.' 

John  the  twenty-second  was  another  of  these  pontiffs, 
who  was  distinguished  for  patronizing  heresy.  *This  father 
and  teacher  of  ail  Christians'  denied  the  admission  of  disem- 
bodied souls  into  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  during  their  inter- 
mediate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  spirits 
of  the  just,  indeed,  he  believed,  entered  at  death  on  the  enjoy- 

>  Lftbb.  6.  66,  130,  197,  199,  310.    Godeaa,  4.  265,  268. 

•  Labb  6.  241,  244.     Bruy.  1.  228. 

*  Godeaa,  4.  233.    Bray.  1.  327. 
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ment  of  happiness  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Son's  glorified 
humanity.  But  the  vision  of  Jehovah  and  the  perfection  of 
felicity,  according  to  this  head  of  the  church,  are  deferred  till  the 
day  of  general  judgment.* 

This  dogma  his  supremacy  taught  by  sermons,  letters,  and 
legations.  He  preached  the  heresy  in  public,  according  to  Balu- 
sius,  Raynal,  and  Maimbourg,  in  three  sermons  in  succession,  and 
caused  it  to  be  maintained  by  cardinals,  prelates,  and  doctors.* 
He  transmitted  letters  in  all  directions,  especially  through  the 
French  nation,  in  support  of  his  theory.  He  sent  two  theolo- 
gians on  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty,  to  effect  the  pro* 
selytism  of  that  literary  seminary  to  his  system.  John,  says 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  quoted  by  Launoy,  'publicly  tau|?ht  and 
declared  his  innovation,  and  enjoined  its  belief  on  all  men.** 
Nangis  has  transmitted  a  sunilar  statement  He  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  says  Du  Pin,  *  to  spread  his  error,  and  dissemi* 
nate  a  universal  heresy  through  the  whole  church.'* 

His  infallibility's  speculation,  however,  soon  met  decided  hos- 
tility. The  citizens  of  Avignon,  indeed,  in  which  John  resided, 
maintained  a  profound  silence.  This,  in  some,  arose  from  fear, 
and,  in  some,  from  favour.  A  few  believed  and  countenanced 
the  innovation.  Many  disbelieved  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cealed their  disapprobation  through  terror  of  the  pontiff''8  power 
and  tyranny.  The  king  and  the  Parisian  university,  however, 
were  not  to  be  affrighted.  Philip,  in  1333,  assembled  the 
fiiculty,  who  canvassed  the  controversy  and  condemned  his 
infallibility's  faith  as  a  falsehood  and  a  heresy.  These  doctors 
defined,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  come  at  death,  to  the 
naked,  clear,  beatific,  intuitive,  and  immediate  vision  of  the 
essence  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity.  Many  doctors  con- 
curred with  the  Parisians  in  opposition  to  the  pontiff.  Gobelin 
called  his  infallibility  an  old  dotard.  Alliaco  denominated  John's 
theory  an  error ;  while  Gerson  characterized  it  as  a  falsehood. 
Philip,  the  French  monarch,  proclaimed  its  condemnation  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.* 

The  statements  and  reasons  of  the  university  and  of  other 
divines  were  unavailing.  His  infallibility  was  proof  against 
Parisian  dialectics.  But  the  French  king  was  an  abler  logician, 
and  his  reasoning,  in  consequence,  possessed  more  efl5ciency. 

»  Du  Pin,  352.    Alex.  22.  451.     Mahnb.  130. 

'  n  renseigna  publiquement.  II  la  pr6cha  lui-ra^me.  U  obligea,  par  son  exemple, 
lea  Cardinaux,  les  prelat«  de  sa  coar,  et  les  docteurs,  a  la  souteuir.     Maimb.  131. 

'  Publice  docoit,  declaraTit,  et  ab  omnibus  teneri  mandarit.     Launoy,  1.  534 

^  Joannes  Papa  XXII.  errorem  de  beatitudine  aniniie,  quam  ipse  aiu.  tenaerati 
pablice  pnedicaverat.     Nangis,  Ann.  1334.     Dachery,  3.  97. 

ft  Bray.  3.  420,  422.    Cossart,  4.  434.    Maimb.  132.    Gobelin,  c.  LXXL 
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The  royal  argument,  on  the  occasion,  was  composed  of  fire.  His 
most  Christian  majesty  threatened,  ii'thepontifrdid  not  retract, 
to  roast  his  Supremacy  in  the  flames.^  This  tangible  and  sen* 
sible  argument,  always  conclusive  and  convincing,  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  his  infaUibility's  intellect.  This 
luminous  application  therefore,  soon  connected  the  premises 
with  the  conclusion,  brightened  John's  ideas,  and  convinced  him, 
in  a  short  time,  of  his  error.  The  clearness  of  the  threatened 
fire  communicated  light  to  his  in&llibility's  understanding.  His 
holiness,  though  enamoured  of  heresy,  was  not,  it  appears,  am- 
bitious of  martyrdom.  He  chose  to  retract,  therefore,  rather 
than  be  burned  alive.  His  infaUibility,  accordingly,  just  before 
he  expired,  read  his  recantation  and  declared  his  orthodoxy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  beatific  visbn  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deity. 

Bellarmine  and  Labb^  deny  John's  heterodoxy.'  These  en- 
deavour to  excuse  the  pontiff,  but  by  different  means.  Bellar- 
mine  grounds  his  vindication  on  the  silence  of  the  church  on  this 
topic,  when  John  published  his  opinion.  No  synodical  or 
authoritative  definition,  declaring  the  soul's  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection,  preceded  the  papal  de- 
cision, which  therefore  was  no  heresy.  Heresy  then  is  no  heresy, 
according  to  the  cardinal,  but  truth,  prior  to  the  sentence  of 
the  church.  John's  opinion,  BeUarmine  admits,  is  now  hetero- 
doxy ;  but,  on  its  original  promulgation,  was  orthodoxy.  Truth, 
it  seems,  can,  by  an  ecclesiastical  definition,  be  transubstantiated 
into  error,  and  cathoUcism  into  heresy,  even  in  an  unchangeable 
church  dktinguished  for  its  unity.  The  popish  communion  can 
effect  the  transubstantiation  of  doctrinal  propositions,  els  wdl 
38  of  the  sacramental  elements.  John's  faith,  says  Labb^, 
was  taught  by  Irenaeus,  Lactantius,  and  other  orthodox  fathers.* 
This  is  a  noble  excuse  indeed,  and  calculated  to  display,  in  a 
strong  light,  the  unity  of  Romanism.  The  faith  of  primitive 
saints  and  orthodox  fathers  is,  it  seems,  become  heresy.  Labb6 
attempts  to  acquit  John  by  arraigning  Irenaeus  and  Lac- 
tantius. The  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  premises  is,  that 
Irenaeus,  Lactantius,  and  John,  were  all  three  infected  with  error. 

Moral,  as  well  as  historical,  electoral,  and  doctrinal  variations 
diversified  and  disfigured  the  popedom.  Sanctity  characterized 
the  early  Roman  bishops,  and  degeneracy  their  successors. 
Linus,  Anacletus,  Clemens,  and  many  of  a  later  period  ^'ere 
distinguished   by   piety,  benevolence,  holiness,  and  humility. 

'  Rex  rognm  ipri  intentans  ne  revocarit  errorem.    Alex.  22.  461. 
•  Bell.  1.  780.     Labb.  15.  147.    Alex.  22.  456. 
s  Labb.  15.  147.    Cassant,  4.  437. 
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Some  deviations  and  defects  might  appear,  marking  the  iufinnity 
and  the  imperfection  of  man.  The  Roman  pastors,  however, 
*  who,  during  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity,  did  not,  in  moral 
character,  aspire  to  excellence,  aimed  at  decency ;  and  few,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  sunk  below  mediocrity. 

But  the  Roman  hierarchs  of  the  middle  and  succeeding  ages 
exhibited  a  melancholy  change.  Their  lives  displayed  all  the 
variations  of  impiety,*  malevolence,  inhumanity,  ambition, 
debauchery,  gluttony,  sensuality,  deism,  and  atheism.  Gregory 
the  Great  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  villainy. 
This  celebrated  pontiff  has  been  characterized  as  worse  than  ms 
predecessors  ana  better  than  his  successors,  or,  in  other  terms, 
as  the  last  good  and  the  first  bad  pope.  The  flood-gates  of 
moral  pollution  appear,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  have  been  set 
wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity  poured  on  the  Chris- 
tian world  through  the  channel  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Awful 
and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  popedom  at  this 
era,  drawn,  as  it  has  been,  by  its  warmest  tnends;  such  as 
Platina,  Petavius,  Luitprand,  Genebrard,  Baronius,  Hermann, 
Barclay,  Binius,  Giannone,  Vignier,  Labb^,  and  Du  Pin. 
Platina  calls  these  Pontiffs  monsters.  Fifty  popes,  says  Gene- 
brard, in  150  years,  from  John  the  Eighth  till  Leo  the  Ninth, 
entirely  degenerated  firom  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
were  apostatical  rather  than  apostolical.'  Thirty  pontiffs 
resigned  in  the  tenth  century:  and  the  successor,  in  each 
instance,  seemed  demoralized  even  beyond  his  predecessor. 
Baroniusy  in  his  Annals  of  the  Tenth  Century,  seems  to  labour 
for  language  to  express  the  base  degeneracy  of  the  popes  and 
the  frightful  deformity  of  the  popedom.  Many  shockinff  mon- 
sters, says  the  annalist,  intruuea  into  the  pontifical  chair,  who 
were  guilty  of  robbery,  assassination,  simony,  dissipation, 
tyranny,  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  all  kinds  of  miscreancy.  Can- 
didates, destitute  ofeveiy  requisite  qualification,  were  promoted 
to  the  papal  chair ;  while  all  the  cam  ns  and  traditions  of  anti- 
quity were  contemned  and  outraged.  The  church,  says  Gian- 
none, was  then  in  a  shocking  disorder,  in  a  chaos  of  iniquity. 
Some  says  Barclay,  crept  into  the  popedom  by  stealth ;  while 
others  broke  in  by  violence,  and  defiled  the  holy  chair  with  the 
filthiest  immoralitv.' 

'  Per  MiiHM  fere  150.  Pondfices  circiter  quinqiaginta  m  loanne  scilicet  Vm, 
oaque  imI  Leoncm  IX,  virtute  m^nim  proraos  defecerint,  ^K»tatici  potios  qnaa 
•pottolici,  Geneb.   IV.  Plmtina,  ISS.     Du  Pin,  S.  156.    Bniy.    2.  208. 

*  Plunm«  horrendtt  in  e«m  monstrm  intnuerant.    8pon.  900.  I.  et  908.  JIT. 

L*egli^  etoi  plous^e  dan*  un  caho«  dHmpietes.  An.  EccL  344.  Giannon, 
VIL  5. 

8«DCtininMm  Gmtbedram  moriboa  uiqninmtiManiB  Ibedariaae.  Barclay,  36.  c.  4. 
ten6TOXoitaloradeaPapca»iDaiadeaiiion«trea.    Aik.EccLS45.    GianBon,  VII,  5 
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The  electors  snd  the  elected,  during  this  period,  appear,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  have  been  kindred  spirits.  The  electors , 
were  neither  the  clergy  nor  people,  but  two  courtezans,  Theodora 
and  Marozia,  mother  and  daughter,  women  distinguished  by  their 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  of  senatorial  family, 
notorious  for  their  prostitution.  These  polluted  patrons  of 
licentiousness,  accoraing  to  their  pleasure,  passion,  whim,  or 
caprice,  elected  popes,  collated  bishops,  disposed  of  diocesses* 
and  indeed  assumed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  The  Roman  See,  become  the  prey  of 
ivarice  and  ambition,  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder.* 

These  vile  harlots,  according  to  folly  or  fancy,  obtruded  their 
filthy  gallants  or  spurious  ofispring  on  the  pontifical  throne. 
Theodora,  having  conceived  a  violent  but  base  passion  for  John 
the  Tenth,  raised  her  gallant  to  the  papacy.  The  pontiff,  like 
his  patron,  was  an  example  of  sensuality ;  and  was  afterwards, 
in  924,  at  the  instigation  of  Marozia,  deposed,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, strangled  by  Wido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Marozia  was 
mistress  to  Sergius  the  Third,  who  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Formosus  with  such  indignity.  She  brought  her  pontifical 
paramour  a  son  ;  and  this  hopeful  scion  of  illegitimacy  and  the 
popedom  was,  by  his  precious  mother,  promoted  to  the  vice- 
gerency  of  heaven.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  genealogy. 
He  was  thrown,  however,  into  prison  by  Alberic,  Marozia's  son 
by  Adelbert,  where  he  died  of  grief,  or,  some  say,  by  assassina- 
tioD.'  The  person  who  can  believe  in  the  validity  of  such 
elections,  and  the  authority  of  such  pontiff's,  must  possess  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  faith,  or  rather  of  credulity. 

A  person  desirous  of  painting  scenes  of  atrocity  and  filth, 
might,  in  the  history  of  tne  popedom,  find  ample  materials  of 

C'fication.  A  mass  of  moral  impurity  might  be  collected 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  sufficient  to  crowd  the  pages  of 
folios,  and  glut  all  the  demons  of  pollution  and  malevolence. 
But  delineations  of  this  kind  afford  no  pleasing  task.  The  facts, 
therefore,  on  this  topic  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sparing  hand. 
A  few  specimens,  however,  are  necessary,  and  shall  be  selected 
from  the  biography  of  John,  Boniface,  Gregory,  Sixtus,  Alex- 
ander, Julius,  and  Leo. 

John  the  Twelfth  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  95e5,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  youthful  days  were  charac- 
terized by  barbarity  and  pollution.     He  surpassed  aL  his  prede- 

^  Lenege  de  Rome  etoitdonefe  au  pliuoflTeraat.    Giannon.  VII.  5.  An.  Eccl.  345. 

*  Spon.  929. 1,  et  933.  I.  Giiuuioii,  VII.  5.  6.  Laitpmnd,  II.  13.  PetaviuA,  I. 
41S.  L  'infiime  Theodora  fit  elire  pour  Pape,  le  plus  declare  de  aet  amaos,  qqi 
fot  appell6  Jean  X.  Baroniua  ecrit,  qu'  alori  Rome  etoit  aans  Pape.  An.  EccL 
S45.    Oiannmi,m.  ft. 
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cefisors,  says  Platina,  in  debauchery.  His  bolinessy  in  a  Roman 
^synod,  before  Otho  the  Great,  was  found  guihy  of  blasphemy, 
perjury,  profanation,  impiety,  simony,  sacrilege,  adultery,  incest, 
constupration,  and  murder.  He  swore  allegiance  to  Otho,  and 
afterwards  revolted  to  his  enemy.  Ordination,  which  he  often 
bartered  for  money,  he  conferred  on  a  deacon  in  a  stable,  and 
on  a  boy  ten  years  old  by  constituting  him  a  bishop.  He  killed 
John,  a  sub-deacon,  by  emasculation,  Benedict  by  putting  out 
his  eyes,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  cruelty,  amputated  the  nose 
of  one  cardinal,  and  the  hand  of  another.  He  drank  a  health 
<o  the  devil,  invoked  Jupiter  and  Venus,  hved  m  pubUc  adul- 
tery with  the  Roman  matrons,  and  committed  incest  with  Ste- 
phania,  his  father's  concubine.  The  Lateran  palace,  formerly 
the  habitation  of  purity,  he  converted  into  a  sink  of  infamy  and 

J)rostitution.    Fear  of  violation  from  Peter's  successor  deterred 
emale  pilgrims,  maids,  matrons,  and  widows,  fiiom  visiting 
Peter's  tomb.     His  inf^bility,  when  summoned  to  attend  the 

rod  to  answer  for  these  charges,  refused ;  but  excommunicated 
council  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  The  clergy  and 
laity,  however,  declared  his  guilt,  and  prayed,  if  the  accusations 
were  unfounded,  that  they  might  be  accursed,  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  pontifical  villain 
was  deposed  by  the  Roman  council.  But  he  afterward  re- 
gained the  Holy  See;  and,  being  caught  in  adultery,  was 
killed,  says  Luitprand,  by  the  devil,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
injured  husband.  John,  says  Bellarmine,  •  was  nearly  the  wick- 
eaest  of  the  popes."  Some  of  the  vice-gods,  therefore,  the 
cardinal  suggests,  surpassed  his  holiness  in  miscreancy. 

Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  seized  the  papal  chair  in  974, 
murdered  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Historians  represent 
him  as  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind.  Baronius  calls 
him  a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  who  is  to  be  reckoned, 
not  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers 
of  the  age.  Gerbert  and  Vignier  characterize  this  vice-god  as 
a  monster,  who  surpassed  all  mankind  in  miscreancy.*  Prompted 
by  Boniface,  Crescentius  strangled  Benedict  the  Sixth,  Boni- 
face's predecessor,  and  placed  Boniface  on  the  papal  chair. 
But  the  Roman  citizens,  provoked  with  the  pontin's  atrocity, 
deposed  him  from  his  dignity,  and  expelled  hmi  from  the  city. 

^  Ordmationes  episcoporam  faceret  pretio.  BoDedictam  lumine  privasse,  et 
mox  mortaam  esse.    Joannem  virilibns  amputatis  occidisse. 

Vidaam  Roenarii  et  Stephanam  patris  concubinam  et  Annam  vidoam  cam  nepCe 
raa  abuiam  esse :  et  sanctam  palatium  Inpanar  et  prostibiilam  fe^^isse.  Labb.  ii. 
881.    A  Diabolo  est  percastas,  Labb.  ii.  873.    Platuia,  133.    Beliarmin*  ii.  20. 

'  Sacrilegns  pnedo  sedem  Apostolicum  inTBsit  Bonifacins,  anmimeraiidaB  inter 
iamowM  latrones.  Spon.  974.  I.  et  985.  Bray.  2.  265,  271.  BontfiMe,  monslra 
korrible,  tannoiitaBt  tooa  lea  hamaini  en  mecliancitec.    Vignier,  2.  666. 
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The  exiled  pontiff,  however,  was  not,  it  appears,  ambitious  of 
trarelling  in  the  train  of  poverty.  Tho  treasury  of  the  Vatican 
was  rifled  by  this  apostolical  robber,  and  its  sacred  ornaments 
and  vessels  conveyed  by  his  holy  hands  to  Constantinople. 
Benedict  the  Seventh  was,  by  universal  suffrage,  substitutea  in 
his  stead.  He  held  the  papacy  nine  years,  in  opposition  to 
Boniface,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  the  Fourteenth.  Boni- 
&ce,  in  the  mean  time,  having  sold  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican, 
and  amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money,  returned  to  Rome.  This 
treasure  he  expended  in  the  bribery  of  his  partizans,  who,  by 
main  violence,  replaced  the  ruffian,  in  985,  on  the  pontifical 
throne.     John,  who  had  succeeded  during  his  absence,  he  im* 

Erisoned  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  where,  in  four  months  after, 
e  died  of  starvation  and  misery.  But  even  the  death  of  his 
rival  could  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  Boniface.  John's  cold, 
pale,  stiffened,  emaciated  corpse  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  all  its  ghastly  and  haggard  fi*ightiulness, 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  But  the  murderer  did  not  long 
survive  this  insult  on  the  dead.  He  died  suddenly,  and  his 
naked  carcass,  mangled  and  lacerated  by  his  former  partizanst 
to  whom  he  had  become  odious,  was,  with  the  utmost  mdignity, 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  obtained  the  papacy  in  1073,  was 
another  pontifical  patron  of  iniquity.  He  was  elected  on  the 
day  of  his  predecessor's  funeral,  by  the  populace  and  soldiery, 
through  force  and  bribery,,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  clergy.  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  on 
this  head,  accused  Hildebrand  to  his  face  of  precipitation.  He 
obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the  general  opinion,  by  gross 
simony.^  He  had  the  nypocrisy  or  hardihood,  nevertheless, 
to  pretend  that  the  dignity  was  obtruded  on  him  against  his 
will 

Benno  has  sketched  the  character  of  this  pontiff  in  strong 
colours.  This  cardinal  accused  his  holiness  of  simony,  sacn 
lege,  epicurism,  magic,  sorcery,  treason,  impiety,  and  murder. 
The  Italians  of  Lombardy  drew  nearly  as  fnghtful  a  portrait  of 
his  supremacy.  These  represented  his  holiness  as  having 
gained  the  pontifical  dignity  by  simony,  and  stained  it  by 
assassination  and  adultery. 

The  councils  of  Worms  and  Brescia  depicted  his  character 
with  great  precision.  The  council  of  Worms,  comprehendina 
forty-six  of  the  German  prelacy,  met  in  1076,  and  preferred 
numerous  imputations  against  Gregory.  This  synod  ibund  his 
holiness  guilty  of  usurpation,  simony,  apostacy,  treason,  schism^ 

»  Da  Pin,  2.  210,  215.    Bruy.  2.  427. 
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heresy,  chicanery,  dissimulation,  fornication,  adultery,  and  per* 
jury.  His  infallibility,  accordins;  to  this  assembly,  debased 
sacred  theology  by  innovation,  and  scandalized  Christendom  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Matilda.  His  holiness,  in  the 
sentence  ot  the  German  prelacy,  preferred  harlots  to  women 
of  character,  and  adultery  and  incest  to  chaste  and  holy 
matrimony.*  * 

The  council  of  Brescia,  in  1078,  pourtrayed  his  supremacy 
with  equal  freedom.  This  assembly,  composed  of  thirty.bishops, 
and  many  princes  from  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  called 
Gregory  a  fornicator,  an  impostor,  an  assassin,  a  violator  of  the 
canons,  a  disseminator  of  discord,  a  disturber  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  and  a  pestilential  patron  of  all  madness,  who 
had  sown  scandal  among  friends,  dissension  among  the  peaceful, 
and  separation  among  the  married.  The  Brescian  fathers,  then 
declared  his  hoUness  guilty  of  bribery,  usurpation,  simony, 
sacrilege,  ferocity,  vain-glory,  ambition,   impiety,  obstinacy, 

Ejrverseness,  sorcery,  divination,  necromancy,  schism,  heresy, 
erengarianism,  infidelity,  assassination,  and  perjury.  The 
sacred  synod  having,  in  this  manner,  done  justice  to  his  charac- 
ter, deposed  Gregory  firom  his  dignity  by  the  authority  of 
Almighty  God.* 

The  fathers  of  Worms  and  Brescia  supported  the  Emperor 
Heniy  against  Pope  Gregory.  Their  condemnation  of  the 
pontin  therefore  has,  by  Labb^,  Alexander,  and  Binius,  been 
reckoned  the  effect  of  personal  hostility,  and,  on  this  account, 
unworthy  of  credit.  Their  sentence,  indeed,  is  no  great  evi- 
dence of  their  friendship  for  his  holiness.  But  these  two 
councils  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
other  synods  who  have  condemned  any  of  the  Roman  hierarchs. 
The  Roman  synod  that  condemned  John  the  Twelfth,  the 
Parisian  assembly  that  convicted  Boniface,  the  Pisan  and  Con- 
stantian  councils  that  degraded  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John, 
all  these  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  similar  motives.  But  their  sentences  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  accounted  the  mere  ebullitions  of  calumny.  Gregory's  sen- 
tence of  deposition  against  Henry  was,  according  to  the  parti* 
lans  of  popery  in  the  present  day,  an  unlawful  act,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  pontifical  authority.  The  fathers  of  Worms  and 
Brescia,  therefore,  had  a  ri.c;lit  to  withstand  Gregory  in  his 
assumption  and  exercise  of  illegal  and  unconstitutiona]  power. 

Boniface  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  Gregory,  in  aU  the 
arts  of  villany.     These  arts  he  practised  on  his  predecessor 

t  Ubb.  IS.  517.    CoMit.  S.  11.  4S.     Bnij.  S.  471.    Akx.  18.  SM. 
•  Ubb.  19.  SO.    AUiMder.  18.  488. 
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Cefesfiii,  tt  «illy  oM  dotaidy  who,  ofior  to  Boniiace,  placed  oo 
die  pontifical  throne,  and  clothea  with  infellibility,  governed 
Christendom.  He  had  been  a  visionary  monk,  who,  in  his 
monntain  cave,  mistook  his  own  dreams  for  inspiration,  and 
the  whistline  of  the  winds  for  the  accents  of  divine  revelation, 
and  spent  his  useless  days  in  vain  contemplation  and  in  the  un- 
relentmg  maceration  of  his  body.  He  considered  his  body,  says 
Alliaco,  as  a  domestic  enemy*  He  wonld  descend  into  a  pit 
during  the  cold  and  snow,  and  remain  tiU  his  clothes  would  be 
froflien.  He  wore  a  knotted  hair-cloth  which  mangled  his  flesh, 
till  it  sometimes  corrupted  and  produced  worms.  This  vision- 
aiy,  in  his  ftnaticism,  was  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern 
of  Apulia  to  the  holy  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  and  his  election, 
says  Alexander,  •  was  the  effect  of  divine  afflatus.'^ 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  afterwards  Boniface  the  Eighth,  was,  in 
did  mean  time,  ambitious  of  the  popedom.  He  formed  a  plan, 
in  consequence,  to  induce  Celeistin  to  resign,  that  he  mignt  be 
substituted  in  his  stead.  Knowing  Celestin's  superstition,  he 
spoke  through  a  tube  during  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  the 
pontifF,  and  enjoined  him  to  resign  the  papacy.  The  voice  of 
the  impostor  Celestin  mistook  for  the  warning  of  an  angel,  and| 
in  obedience  to  the  command,  renounced  his  authority.  His 
reasons  for  abdicatibn  are  a  curiosity.  He  resigned  on  account 
of  debiUty  of  body,  defect  of  information,  and  the  malimity 
of  the  people.  Boniface,  who  in  1294  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
imprisonea  the  old  man  with  such  circumstances  of  severity 
as  caused  his  death.' 

The  character  of  Bonife.ce  was  placed  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  by  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis.  The  pontiff  had  offended 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  by  his  bulls  of  deposition 
issued  against  that  monarch.  His  majesty,  in  consequence, 
called  two  conventions  of  the  three  estates  of  the  French 
nation.  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis,  in  these  meetings,  accused 
Boniface  of^usurpation,  simony,  ambition,  avarice,  church- 
robbery,  extortion,  tyranny,  impiety,  abomination,  blasphemy, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  and  the  sin  for  which  Sodom  was 
consumed.  His  infallibility  represented  the  gospel  as  a  medley 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  transuly- 
standation,  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  and  the  immortally  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  of  man,  his  holiness  affirmed,  was  the  same 
as  a  beast^s ;  and  he  believed  no  more  in  the  Virgin  Mary  than 
in  an  ass,  nor  in  her  son  than  in  the  foal  of  an  ass.^ 

>  Oleftmoa  timplez  ent.  Bberluund,  An.  1290.    Bniy.  3.  302.    Abdillj,  SOS. 
Alex.  20. 140.    Canisias,  4.  223. 
•  Bnqr.  3.  SOf .    Mariana,  8.  tM. 
*LMhoiime0  oiitlatmtoetfldM^qiMkabeCMb    l/Bwta^  aariiiii  jUmjIsSJI 
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These  accusatioDS  were  not  mere  hearsay,  but  supported  iBfei 
authentic  aud  unquestionable  evidence.  Fourteen  witnesaeiy 
men  of  credibili^,  deposed  to  their  truth.  No^ret  and  Du 
Plesis  offered  to  prove  all  these  allegations  bet(»e  a  general 
council.  But  Benedict  and  Clement,  successors  to  Boni&oe, 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  vindicating  their  predecessor,  or,  con* 
scious  of  his  guilt,  spun  out  the  time  of  the  trial  by  variooa 
interruptions,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.^ 

The  simplicity  of  Celestin  and  the  subdety  of  Boni&ce  made 
both  unhappy.  Superstition  made  Celestin  a  self-tormentor ; 
while  his  silliness,  united  indeed  with  superstition,  rendered  him 
the  easy  victim  of  Boniface.  The  understanding  and  infidelity 
of  Boniface  were  just  sufficient  to  pull  destruction  on  his  own 
head.  The  ambition  of  Boni&ce  was  as  fatal  to  its  possessor,  as 
the  submission  of  Celestin.  Boniface,  on  his  disappointment, 
died,  gnawing  his  fingers,  and  knocking  his  head  against  the 
wall  like  one  in  desperation.  He  entered  the  papacy,  it  has 
been  said,  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog. 

John  the  Twenty-third  seems,  if  possible,  to  have  exceeded 
all  his  predecessors  in  enormity.  This  pontiff  moved  in  an  exten- 
sive field  of  action,  and  discovered,  during  his  whole  career,  the 
deepest  depravity.  The  atrocity  of  his  life  was  ascertained 
and  published  by  the  general  council  of  Constance,  after  a 
tedious  trial  and  the  examination  of  many  witnesses.  Thirq^- 
seven  were  examined  on  only  one  part  of  the  imputations. 
Many  of  these  were  bishops  and  doctors  in  law  and  theology, 
and  all  were  men  of  probity  and  intelligence.  His  holiness, 
therefore,  was  convicted  on  the  best  authority,  and  indeed  con- 
fessed his  own  criminality. 

The  allegations  against  his  infallibility^  were  of  two  kinds* 
One  respected  faith  and  the  other  morality.  His  infaUibilitjr^ 
in  the  former,  was  convicted  of  schism,  heresy,  deism,  infidelity, 
heathenism,  and  profanity.  He  fostered  schism,  by  refiising  to 
resign  the  popedom  for  the  sake  of  unity.     He  rejected  all  the 

▼eritex,  et  pluuenn  menaonseB.  La  doctrine  de  la  Trinity  est  faoMe,  I'enfantemeii^ 
dNuie  vierge  est  impossiblef  i*incsmatioii  du  filt  de  Dien  ridicule  ansri  bien  que  la 
trantabatantiataon.  Je  ne  croia  plus  en  elie  qu*en  me  aaeaae,  ni  a  sma  Fila,  qn'  aa 
ponlain  d'one  anesse.  Bnij.  3.  346.  Du  Puy,  529.  Alex.  22.  319,  327.  Boat. 
1.878. 

Pape  Bonifaeio  nralta  impoaiierant  enormia,  pata,  hereaimy  sinMmianiy  it  homo- 
eidia,  TriveU  An.  1303.     Daohery,  228. 

Rex  Francorem  otaa  BonUacii  petiit  ad  conbarandum,  tanqoam  b^retici.  TnTet. 
Ann,  1306.     Dacfaenr,  3,231.    Eberiiard,  Anno.  1303.    Canishis,  4.  228. 

»  Daniel,  4.  456.     Du  Pin.  2.  494. 

Audiena  Rex  Fnmcie  Philippos  a  pluribus  fide  dignis  peraonia,  Papain  Bonifbciom 
deteatandia  lafectiun  criminuHis  diTeraiaque  hereaibaa  irretitum.  Nangia,  Anak 
1303.     DacbeiT.  3.  56.  • 

!«io«retaa  abjecta  crimina  ediem  innoravit,  e«<|iie  legitoMprolaro  aa  offc 
N«^  AoB.  18Q9.    DikolHirf,  3,  fit    DmUL  4.  456. 
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troths  of  the  gospel  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Christiani^.  He 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  responsibility  of  man.  The  human  spirit,  accordine  to 
this  head  of  the  church,  is,  like  tiiat  of  the  brute  creation, 
extinguished  at  death.  Agreeable  to  his  belief  or  rather  unbe- 
lief, he  disregarded  all  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion. 
These  principles,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  Accord- 
in?  to  the  language  of  the  Constantian  assembly,  his  in&Ui- 
binty,  actuated  by  the  devil,  pertinaciously  said,  asserted,  dog- 
matized, and  maintained  before  sundry  bishops  and  other  men 
of  integrity,  that  man,  like  the  irrational  ammals,  became  at 
death  extinct  both  in  soul  and  body.^ 

The  other  imputations  respected  morality.  The  list  of  alle- 
gations contained  seventy  particulars.  But  twenty  were  sup- 
pressed for  the  honour  of  tne  apostolic  see.  John,  says  Labb^t 
*  was  convicted  of  forty  crimes.'*  The  Constantian  fiithers, 
fennd  his  holiness  guilty  of  simony,  piracy,  exaction,  barbarity, 
robbery,  massacre,  murder,  lying,  perjury,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  constupration,and  sodomy ;  and  characterized  his  suprem- . 
acy  as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  persecutor  of  the  just, 
the  pillar  of  imquity,  the  column  of  simony,  the  slave  of  sensu- 
a£ty,  the  alien  of  virtue,  the  dregs  of  apostacy,  the  inventor  of 
malevolence,  the  mirror  of  infamy,  and,  to  finish  the  climax,  an 
incarnated  devil.  The  accusation,  says  Niem,  *  contained  all 
mortal  sins  and  an  infinity  of  abominations.' 

His  simony,  according  to  the  coimcil,  appeared  in  the  way  - 
in  which  he  obtained  the  cardinalship,  the  popedom,  and  sold 
indulgences.  He  gained  the  cardinal  and  pontifical  dignity  by 
bribery  and  violence.  He  extorted  vast  sums  by  the  traffic  of 
indulgences  in  several  cities,  such  as  Utrecht,  Mechlin,  and 
Antwerp.  He  practised  piracy  with  a  high  hand,  during  the 
war  between  Ladislas  ana  Lewis,  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  exactions,  on  many  occasions,  were  attended  with  massacre 
and  inhumanity.  His  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Bologna  und 
Rome  will  supply  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  and  extortions. 
He  exercised  leg:itine  authority  for  some  time  in  Bologna, 
and  nearly  depopulated  the  city  by  barbarity,  injustice,  tyranny, 
rapine,  dilapidation,  and  murder.  He  oppressed  Rome  and' 
dissipated  the  patrimony  of  Peter.  He  augmented  former 
impo5:ii  and  invented  new  ones,  and  then  abandoned  the  capital 
to  oe  pillaged  and  sacked  by  the  enemy.  His  desertion  exposed 
the  women  to  the  bruiallty  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  men  •  to 
spoliation,  imprisonment,  assassination,  and  galley-slavery.   He 

' «  Labb.  10  ira    BrfBijB,  4.  41.    Da  Pin,  3.  13.    Orabb.  3.  1050.    Bia.  7. 1036 
t  CrinnDibai  qamdn^jbU  oosticUtf,    Lifab.  U..137«Lel  1S»  1S4. 
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poisoned  Alexander  his  predecessor,  and  Daniel  who  was  Ivs 
physician.  His  conduct,  through  life,  evinced  incorrigihility, 
pertinacity,  obduracy,  lying,  treachery,  falsehood)  perjuiy,  and 
a  diabolical  spirit.^ 

His  youth  was  spent  in  defilement  and  impudicity.  He  passed 
his  nights  in  debauchery  and  his  days  in  sleep.  He  violated 
married  women  and  deflowered  holy  nuns.  Three  hundred  of 
these  devoted  virgins  were  the  unwilling  victims  of  his  licen- 
tiousness. He  was  guilty  of  incest  with  three  maiden  sisters 
and  with  his  brother's  wife.  He  fi[ratified  his  unnatural  lust  on 
a  mother  and  her  son ;  while  the  mther  with  difficulty  escaped. 
He  perpetrated  the  sin  of  sodom  on  many  youths,  of  which  one, 
contracting  in  consequence  a  mortal  malady,  died,  the  martyr 
of  pollution  and  iniquity.' 

Such  was  the  pontiff  who,  according  to  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil, was  '  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  &ther  and  teacher  of  all  Christians.'  His  holiness,  it  would 
ajqpear,  was  indeed  the  father  of  a  great  many,  though  p^fhaps 
lus  offspring  were  not  all  Christians.  The  council  of  Constancy 
indeed  deposed  John  firom  the  papacy.  But  pope  Martin  after- 
ward raised  him  to  the  canlinalsnip,  and  treated  him  with  the 
same  honour  and  respect  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college.  His 
remains,  after  death,  were  honourably  interred  in  John's  church. 
John,  with  all  his  miscreancy,  was  elevated  to  a  dignity  second 
only  to  the  pontifical  supremacy.  Jerome  and  Huss,  notwith- 
standing their  sanctity,  were,  by  an  unerring  council,  tried 
without  justice  and  burned  without  mercy. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  was  elected  in  1471,  walked  in  the 
fiiotsteps  of  his  predecessors,  Gregory,  Boni&ce,  and  John. 
This  pontiff  has,  with  reason,  been  accused  of  murder  and 
debauchery.  He  conspired  fer  the  assassination  of  Julian  and 
Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  fiimily.  He  engaged  Paxzi, 
who  was  chief  of  the  faction,  which,  in  Florence,  was  hostile  Vb 
tke  Medici,  in  the  stratagem.  Pazzi  was  supported  in  the 
diabolical  attempt  by  Riaiio,  Montesecco,  Salvian,  ai^  Poggiou 
Tke  conspirators,  who  were  many,  attacked  Julian  and  Laurece- 
tins  during  mass  on  Sunday.  Julian  was  killed.  LaurentiMS 
fled  wounded  to  the  vestry,  where  he  was  saved  firom  the  foiy 
of  die  assassins.    The  Medicean  &ction,  in  the  mean  time, 


(  Ubb.  16.  154, 1S8»  1S4.    hivf.  4.  3.    Lenfint,  I.  SSI. 

*  MiiltM  JaT«net  dattmzit  in  pottariwam^  qnonmi  umt  in  Ihxo  _ 
^•MHtt.  ViolaTit  tret  Tirgiiiet  tororat*  et  cognorft  matren,  et fikovel  ptfitarViz 
•VMit.  Hard.  4.  9Sa  Len&B.  1.  S90.  U  etoit  cldremflnt  puMiT^,  qa'il  xnA 
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nrastaved  and  assailed  the  ctinspiratorBf  on  whom  they  took  an 
aoiple  and  summary  vengeance.' 

&xtus  patronized  debauchery  as  well  as  murder.  His  holi- 
ness,  for  ttiis  worthy  purpose,  established  brothels  extraonlinaiy 
in  Rome.  His  inrallibihty,  in  consequence,  became  head,  not 
only  of  the  church,  but  also  of  the  stews.  He  presided  with 
ability  and  applause  in  two  important  departments,  and  was  the 
vicar-general  of  God  and  of  Venus.  These  seminaries  of  polhi- 
ticm,  it  seems,  brought  a  neat  accession  to  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  The  goddesses, who  were  worshipped  in  these  temples, 
paid  a  weekly  tax  from  the  wages  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
neaven.  The  sacred  treasury,  by  this  means,  received  from  this 
apostolic  tribute  an  annual  augmentation  of  20,000  ducats.  His 
supremacy  himself,  was,  it  seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  his  new  commercial  establishments.  He  nightly  worshipped, 
with  great  zeal  and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fknes  which 
he  had  erected  to  the  Cytherean  goddess.'  Part  of  the  tribute, 
chereibre,  from  these  schools  of  the  Grecian  divinity,  his  holi- 
oese,  as  was  right,  expended  on  the  premises. 

Alexander  the  ^th,  in  the  common  opinion,  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  atrocity.  This  monster,  whom  humanity 
Aflowns,  seems  to  have  excelled  all  his  rivals  in  the  arena  of 
villainy,  and  outstripped  every  competitor  on  the  stadium  of  mis- 
creancy. Sannazarius  compared  Alexander  to  Nero,  Caligula, 
and  Heliogabalus :  and  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Man, 
likened  Borgia,  which  was  the  family  name,  to  Catahne.  This 
pontiff,  according  to  cotemporary  historians,  was  actuated,  to 
BMasureless  excess,  with  vanity,  ambition,  cruelty,  covetousness, 
rapacir^,  and  sensuality,  and  void  of  all  faith,  honour,  sincerity, 
tratfa,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  compunc- 
tioB.  *His  debauchery,  perfidy,  ambition,  malice,  inhumanity, 
and  irreligion,'  says  Daniel,  '  made  him  the  execration  of  all 
Europe/  Rome,  under  his  administration  and  by  his  example, 
became  the  sink  of  filthiness,  the  head-quarters  of  atrocity,  and 
die  hot-bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  robbery .• 

Hypocrisy  formed  one  trait  in  his  early  character.  His 
ymitn,  indeed,  evinced  to  men  of  discernment  symptoms  rf 
baseness  and  degeneracy.     But  he  possessed,  in  a  hi|^  degreoi 

>  Bi7l«,  3698.    Bnij.  4.  341.    Moreii  S.  304. 

*  Agrippa,  c.  LXIV.    Bniy.  4.  S60.    Bayle,  3.  2i02. 

*  Bumazaniu  illam   cum  Caligulis  confert,  cam  Neroniboa  et  HeliogabaHi. 
IL     MoDtfcacom,  Monam.  4.  85. 


Les  debordemens  publics,  les  perfidies,  rambition  demesur^e,  ravarice  insatii^ 
ble,  la  ernaat^,  rirreligioa  en  avoient  fait  Tobjet  de  TexecratioD  detoute  rEorope. 
Danie1y7.  84. 

Molieribiu  maxime  addietas.  Neo  noetn  totam  per  nrbeia  it«r,  nae  liiMli^^  ez 
tnnrbem.    BomaJMtt^anlilebfMtiaraL  Alex.  9S.  113. 
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the  art  of  concealment  from  comonon  observation.  BBs  disrimu-i 
lation  appeared,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  cardinalship.  He  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  affected 
devotion  and  humility,  and  preached  repentance  and  sanctity. 
He  imposed,  by  these  arts,  on  the  pc^ulace^  who  compared 
him  to  Job,  Moses,  and  Solomon. 

But  depravi^  lurked  under  this  specious  display ;  and  broke 
out,  in  secret,  in  sensuality,  and  incest.  He  formed  an  illicit 
connexion  with  a  widow  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  with  her 
two  daughters.  His  passions,  irregular  and  brutal,  could  find 
gratification  only  in  enormity.  His  licentiousness,  after  the 
widow's  death,  drove  him  to  the  incestuous  enjoyment  of  her 
daughtes,  the  notorious  and  infamous  Vannoza.  She  became 
his  mistress  after  her  mother's  decease.     His  hdiness,  in  the 

Eirsuit  of  variety  and  the  perpetration  of  atrocity,  afterward 
rmed  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  own  daughter,  the  witty, 
the  learned,  the  gay,  and  the  abandoned  Lucretia.  She  was 
mistress  to  her  own  &ther  and  brother.  Pontanus,  in  con- 
sequence, represented  Lucretia  as  Alexander's  daughter,  wife, 
and  daughter-in-law.^  Peter's  palace,  in  this  manner,  became 
a  scene  of  debauchery  and  abomination. 

Simony  and  assassmation  were  as  prominent  in  Alexander's 
character  as  incest  and  debauchery.  He  purchased  the  papacy, 
and  afterward,  for  remuneration  and  to  glut  his  rapacity,  he 
sold  its  offices  and  preferments.  He  first  bought,  it  has  been 
said,  and  then  sold,  the  keys,  the  altar,  and  the  Saviour.  He 
murdered  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  raised  him  to  the 
popedom,  and  seized  meir  estates.  He  had  a  ftunily  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  these  chil- 
dren of  illegitimacy,  he  exposed  to  sale  all  things  sacred  and 
profane,  ana  violated  and  outraged  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.' 

EQs  death  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
rich  cardinals  for  the  sake  of^ their  possessions.  Alexander  and 
Borgia,  father  and  son,  actuated  with  this  design,  invited  the 
Sacred  College  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  near  the  fountain  in 
the  delightful  garden  of  Belvidere.  Poisoned  wine  was  pre- 
pared for  the  unsuspecting  guests.  But  the  poisoned  cup  was, 
by  mistake,  handea  to  the  father  and  son,  wno  drunk  without 
knowing  their  danger.  Borgia's  constitution,  for  a  time,  over- 
came the  virulence  of  the  poison.  But  Alexander  soon  died 
by  the  stratagem  he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends.' 


>  Alazmndri  filia,  nupta,  nonu.    Pontamis  in  Braj.  4.  880. 
•  Iforari,  1.  270.        *  Ubb.  19.  5t3.    Mont.  MoBBBi.  4.  84. 
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Julius  the  Second  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  papacy  and 
in  iniquity.  His  holiness  was  guilty  of  simony,  chicaneiy,  per- 
jury, thievery,  empoisonment,  assassination,  drunkenness,  im- 
pudicity,  and  sodomy.  He  bribed  the  cardinals  to  raise  him 
to  the  popedom ;  and  employed,  on  the  occasion,  all  kinds  of 
falsehood  and  trickery.  He  swore  to  convoke  a  general  council, 
and  violated  his  oath.^ 

His  infallibility's  drunkenness  was  proverbial.  He  was 
*  mighty  to  drink  wine.'  He  practised  incontinency  as  well  as 
inebriation,  and  the  effects  of  this  crime  shattered  his  consti- 
tution. One  of  his  historians  represents  his  holiness  as  all 
corroded  with  the  disease  which,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  often 
attends  this  kind  of  filthiness.  The  atrocity  for  which  Sodom 
was  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven  is  also  reckoned  among 
his  deeds  of  pollution  and  excess.' 

His  ingratitude  and  enmity  to  the  French  nation  formed  one 
dark  feature  in  his  character.  The  French  king  protected  him 
against  Alexander  who  sought  his  ruin.  The  French  nation 
was  his  asylum  in  the  time  of  danger  and  in  the  day  of  distress. 
This  friendship  he  afterwards  repaid  with  detestation,  because 
Lewis  patronized  the  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Julius 
oflfered  rewards  to  any  person  who  would  kill  a  Frenchman. 
One  of  these  rewards  was  of  an  extraordinary,  or  rather  among 
the  popes  of  an  ordinary  kind.  He  granted  a  pardon  of  afl 
sins  to  any  person  who  would  murder  only  an  individual  of  the 
French  nation.  The  vicegerent  of  heaven  conferred  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sin,  as  a  compensation  for  perpetrating  the 
shocking  crime  of  assassination.^ 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  1613,  succeeded  Julius  in  the  popedom 
and  in  enormity.  This  pontiff  has  been  accused  of  atheism, 
and  of  calling  the  Gospel,  in  the  presence  of  cardinal  Bembo, 
a  &ble.  Mirandula,  who  mentions  a  pope  that  denied  God,  is, 
by  some,  supposed  to  have  referred  to  Leo.  His  holiness,  says 
Jovius,  was  reckoned  guilty  of  sodomy  with  his  chamberlains. 
These  reports,  however,  are  uncertain.  But  Leo,  beyond  all 
question,  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleness,  ambition, 
unchastity,  and  sensuality  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency ;  and 
spent  whole  days  in  the  company  of  musicians  and  bumx)ns.^ 

Seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  perjurers.  These 
were  Felix,  Formosus,  John,  Gregory,  Pascal,  Clement,  John« 

I  Alex.  23.  Its.    Broy.  4.  371.    Caranza,  602. 

'  Tout  Tong%  dey^role.     Bray.  4.371.    Zmng.  140.    DoobufliiobiliatiinigaMrii 
■doleaceotibiu  ftaprum  intolerit.    Wolf.  2.  21. 
>  Hotman,  110. 

*  Non  caruit  etiam  infionia,  quod  pamm  honefte  nonanllM  •  oulnoiilttna  adtt* 
Jot.  192.    Bnij.  4.  417.    OakcU.  XIV. 


Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  Eugenius,  P^uil, 
Innocent,  Julius,  and  PauL  Felix  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
clergy  swore  to  acknowledge  no  other  pontiff  during  the  life  of 
Liberius,  whom  the  emperor  had  banished.  The  clergy,  not- 
withstanding, immediately  after,  while  Liberius  survived, 
elected  Felix  to  that  dignity,  which,  without  hesitation,  he 
accepted.^  A  perjured  Roman  bishop  then  presided  among 
.the  perjured  Roman  clergy. 

Formosus  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John, 
who  made  him  swear  never  again  to  enter  his  bisnopnc  or  the 
Roman  city.  Pope  Martin,  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and 
with  great  facility,  dissolved  the  oath  and  restored  Formosus  to 
his  dignity.  The  obligation  having,  in  this  manner,  undergone 
a  chymical  analysis  in  the  pontifical  laboratory,  Formosus  r&- 
tnmed  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  great  propriety  to  his 
episcopal  seat,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  Roman  See.'  John  the 
Twelfth,  in  957,  swore  fealty  to  Otho  on  the  body  of  Peter. 
This  solemn  obligation,  his  holiness  afterward  violated  and 
revolted  to  Adalbert  the  Emperor's  enemy.'  Gregoiy  the 
Seventh  took  an  oath,  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pontifical  dignity  with  which  he  was  afterward  vested.  The 
council  of  Worms,  in  consequence,  in  1076,  declared  his  holi- 
ness guilty  of  penury.  Gregory,  besides,  made  Rodcdph  of 
Germany  break  the  oath  of  fidehty  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
Emperor  Henry.* 

Pascal  the  Second,  in  1111,  granted  to  Henry  an  oath,  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  promised  never  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor.  Pascal,  afterward  in  a  synod  of  the  Lateran,  excom- 
municated Henry.  His  holiness  excused  his  conduct  and 
pacified  his  conscience  by  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
casuistry.  I  forswore,  said  his  infallibility,  the  excommunicar 
tion  of  nis  majesty  by  myself,  but  not  by  a  counciL  Bravo! 
Pope  Pascal.  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  1307,  engaged  on  oath  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  condemn  the  memory  and  bum  the  bones 
of  Bonifiice  the  Eighth.  This  obligation,  his  holiness  violated. 
John  the  Twenty-second,  in  1316,  swore  to  Cardinal  Napoleon, 
to  mount  neither  horse  nor  mule  till  he  had  established  the 
holy  See  at  Rome.  His  holiness,  however,  established  his 
apostolic  court,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Avignon.  He  satisfied 
his  conscience  by  sailing  instead  of  riding,  and  substituted  a 

>  Clerici  jiiraTenmt  qaod  nallam  alium  nucepemut.  Plnrin^  pe^/arwmootf 
Crabb.  1.  347.    Du  Pin,  1.  190.    Prosper,  292, 
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*  n  oublia  bientot  le  serment  de  fidelity.     Bray.  2.  242.    Jotanei 
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ibip  for  a  land  conveyanoe.    John's  casuistry  was  nearly  as 
good  as  Pascal's.^ 

Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John  engaged 
on  oalh  to  resign  the  Papacy;  but,. on  being  required  to  fulfil 
the  obligation,  these  viceroys  of  heaven  refused.  The  oaths, 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  soleninkind.  Innocent  swore 
<m  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and  Gregory,  in  the  name  of  God, 
Lady  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  celestial  court.  Benedict 
swore  on  tne  gospels  and  the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  oaths 
were  attended  with  dreadful  imprecations.  The  attempt  of  these 
vice-gods  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  their  enga^ments, 
presents  a  scene  of  equivocation  and  chicanery,  which  is  un^ 
equalled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Benedict,  said 
the  Parisian  University,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  forced  in^ 
terpretation,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  obligation.  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  says  Giannone,  swore  and  then  shuffled  about 
the  performance,  and,  according  to  Alexander,  resolved  to  re* 
tain  their  dignity  contrary  to  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn  oath. 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  however,  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
some  candor.  Gregory,  said  the  council  of  Pisa,  contrary  to 
his  obligation,  declared  publicly  and  frequendy,  that  the  way 
of  cession  was  unjust  and  diaboUcal,  and,  in  this,  he  agreed 
with  Benedict.  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John  were,  in  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  condemned  for  perjury.' 

Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  1439,  wascondemnea  in  the  council 
of  Basil  for  peijur^.  Paul  the  Second,  as  well  as  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  bound  himself  by  oath,  to  certain  regulations,  and 
afterwards  disregarded  his  engagement.  Julius  the  Second 
took  an  oath  on  the  gospels,  binding  himself  to  call  a  general 
oouncil;  but  afterward  deterred  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
The  breach  of  his  obligation  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the 
second  council  of  Pisa.  Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1556,  before  the 
seventh  month  of  his  Papacy,  created  seven  cardinals,  though 
he  had  sworn  in  the  conclave  before  his  election,  to  add  only 
four  to  the  sacred  college  for  two  years  after  his  accession. 
Seventeen  popes,  it  appears,  at  the  least,  were  foresworn.'  The 

1  Bmj.  2.  580.  et  3.  360,  390.     Da  Pia,  2.  281. 
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chttTcli,  therefore,  had  seventeen  perjured  heads,  and  Ood, 
seventeen  perjured  vicars-generaL 

These  heretical  and  abandoned  pontifis,  according  to  many 
eminent  partizans  of  Romanism,  were  not  true  heads  of  mc 
church  or  vicars  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jacobatius, 
Leo,  Mirandula,  Baronius,  Du  Pin,  Giannone  and  Geofiiy. 
Jacobatius  declares  *the  election  of  a  heretic  for  a  pope  to  be 
nuU.'^  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  writing  to  Julian,  excludes  aQ 
who  deny  the  faith  from  the  pale  of  the  church.  These,  says 
the  Roman  hierarch,  as  'they  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
are  no  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.'  The  partizan  of 
heresy,  therefore,  unfit,  according  to  Leo,  for  being  a  member, 
is  much  more  incapable  of  being  the  head.  Mirandula  men- 
tions one  Roman  pontiff  who,  in  the  excess  of  infidelity,  disbe- 
lieved the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  another,  who,  excelling 
in  absurdity,  denied  the  existence  of  God.  These,  the  noble 
author  maintains,  '  could  be  no  popes.'  The  ruffians  who  were 
raised  to  the  Papacy  by  Theodora  and  Marozia,  Baronius  de- 
clares, *  were  no  popes,  but  monsters ;'  and  the  church,  on 
these  occasions,  was,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  '  without  any 
earthly  head.*  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who,  says  Baronius,  *  was 
ft  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among 
the  popes,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers  of  the  age.'  Du 
Pin  and  Giannone,  the  popish  Sorbonnist  and  Civilian,  quote 
and  approve  the  sentence  of  Baronius  the  Roman  CardinaL 
The  pope,  says  GeoflBy,  *  if  he  depart  fit)m  the  faith,  is  no 

Eastor.'*  The  spiritual  reign  of  these  sovereign  ruffians  must 
ave  created  several  interruptions  in  the  popedom,  and  de- 
stroyed many  necessary  links  in  the  boasted  chain  of  the 
Smtifical  succession.  The  coiicatenated  series  of  the  Roman 
erarchs,  therefore,  with  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
sacerdotal  authority,  is,  in  the  admission  even  of  Romish  doc- 
tors, a  celebrated  nonentity. 

•  1  Papa  hffireticuB,  tananam  separatos  ab  ecclesia,  non  eat  papa,  et  electio  de  eo 
fiMta  erit  nulla.    Jacob,  ill.  p.  107. 

<  Bell.  [I.  30.  Cana»,  IV.  2.  Bin.  3.  7.  Miran.  th.  4.  Torrecrema,  IV.  20. 
8pon.  900.  I.  et  985.    II.   Dn  Pin,  2.  156.     Giannon,  VII.  6. 

Bamnius  6crit,  qa*alon  Rome  etoit  Bans  Pape.  On  ne  voyoit  alora  plus  dm 
Pap^A,  mat«  det  monstres.    Giannon,  VII.  5. 

&  exorbitayerit  a  fide,  jam  non  est  pastor.    Geof.  Bp.  194.  A)X)1.  385. 
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COUNCILS. 

TMBU  STtTIMS— ITALIAV  8T8TCM  RCCK098  TBI  OXHIRAL  COUVCILS  AT  UOaTCIlH** 
TBMPORART  RXJXCTIOX  OF  TBI  SXCOMD,  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  SXTBIITB,  AV» 
TWCLFTH  GINBRAL  COUNCILS— CISALPINR  OA  FRXNCB  SCBOOL  RBJBCTf  TUE 
OOOMOILS  OF  LYONS,  FLORBNCB,  LATBRAN,  AND  TRXNT— ADOPTS  TB08B  OF  FIBA, 
eOJISTANCX,  BASIL,  AND  TBB  8BCOND  OF  FISA— ST8TBM  OF  A  TBIRD  FARTTT" 
VNITBRSALITT  OF  GBNBRAL  COUNCILS— ITS  CONDITIONS— LBGAUTT  OF  GBNBRAL 
eOVVCILS — ITS  CONDITIONS — CONTOCATION,  PRB8IDBNCT,  AND  CONFlRMATIOV<^ 
MBMBBRS — ONANIMITT — FRBBDOM. 

Thb  general  councils  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  as  uncertain 
as  the  Roman  pontifis.  The  succession  of  the  popes  and  the 
enumeration  oi  the  synods  are  attended  with  similar  difficulty, 
and  have  occasioned  similar  diversity  of  opinion.  Gibert  ad- 
mits *  the  uncertainty  of  the  western  oecumenical  councils** 
Moreri  grants '  the  disagreement  of  authors  in  their  enumeration. 
One  reckons  more  and  another  less ;  wh|^t  some  account  theae 
universal  and  approved,  which  others  regeird  as  provincial,  na- 
tional, or  condenmed.'^  A  full  detail  of  popish  variety  indeed 
would,  on  this  topic,  fill  folios.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary. 
A  statement  of  each  individual's  peculiar  notions,  on  this,  or 
indeed  on  any  other  subject,  would  be  tedious  and  useless. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  this  question,  not  merely  by  a  few 
persons,  but  by  an  influential  party,  are  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  these  only,  in  the  following  pa£[es,  shall  be  detailed. 

Three  jarring  and  numerous  factions  have,  on  the  subject  of 
gieneral  councils,  divided  and  agitated  the  Romish  communion. 
One  party  reckons  the  general  councils  at  eighteen.  A  second 
fikction  counts  the  same  number,  but  adopts  different  councils. 
These  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence,  Latcran,  and 
Trent ;  and  adopt,  in  their  stead,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.     A  third  division  omits  the 

1  Namems  Conciliorum  Generalium,  in  Occidente  habitorum,  est  incertns. 
Gfl>ei%  1.  7^.  Tous  les  auteurs  ne  conviennent  pas  da  nombre  des  conciles  g6ii6- 
ranx ;  les  nns  en  comptent  plos,  les  autres  moins.  Les  uns  en  recoDDOiMODt  de 
finftnmx  approQT^z,  qne  les  antrw  regardent  oa  connne  non  generaiiz,  oo  oomBM 
approures.    Moreri,  3.  539. 
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whole  or  a  part  of  the  councQs  which  intervened  between  the 
ei£[hth  and  sixteenth  of  these  general  conventions  The  whole 
of  these  are  omitted  by  Clement,  Abrahamus,  and  Pole,  and  a 
part  by  Sixtus,  Ciirranza,  Silvius,  and  the  council  of  Constance. 

One  party  in  the  popish  communion  reckons  the  general 
councils  at  eighteen.  Of  these,  five  met  respectively  at  Ephesus, 
Clialcedon,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Trent ;  two  convened  at 
Nicasa,  two  at  Lyons,  four  at  Constantinople,  and  five  at  the 
Latenin.  The  patrons  of  this  enumeration  are,  in  general,  the 
Italian  faction,  headed  by  the  pope,  and  maintaining  his  temporal 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  authority,  Baranius  and  BcUarmine  in 
particular,  have  patronized  this  scheme  with  learning  and 
ability,  but  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  honour  and  honesty. 
'  Bellarmine,  besides  the  eighteen  which  are  approved,  recKons 
eight  general  councils  which  are  reprobated,  and  six  which  are 
partly  admitted  and  partly  rejected.  One,  which  is  the  Pisan— 
Strange  to  tell — ^is  neither  adopted  nor  proscribed.  BellarmiQe's 
distinctions  and  decisions  indeed  are  badly  calculated  to  estabMsh 
the  authority  of  councils.  His  hair-breadth  distinctions  and 
aibitrary  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  tend  only  to  overthrow  all 
oonfidence  in  his  determinations  and  in  universal  councils.* 

All  the  eighteen,  however,  were  not  accounted  valid  or 
Qoerring  on  their  first  publication.  Six,  marked  now  with  the 
0oal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  were,  (or  a  long  series  of 
time,  in  whole  or  in  part,  rejected  by  a  part  cfr  by  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  These  are  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
•eventh,  and  twelfth  general  councils.  The  canons  of  the 
second,  according  to  Alexander  and  Thomassin,  were  not  m^ 
oeived  by  the  Latins  till  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  a  period 
o£  834  years  after  their  promulgation.  Its  feith  indeed,  in 
opposition  to  Macedonianism,  corresponded  with  that  of  die 
westerns,  and  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  by  Damasns, 
Oelasius,  and  Gregory.  Its  creed,  however,  was  recognized 
only  on  the  authority  of  divine  revelation  and  ancient  faidi. 
Leo  rejected  its  canons.  Simplicius  and  Felix,  enumerating 
the  councils  which  they  acknowledged,  mention  only  those  oi 
Nicsea,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Gregory  the  Great  declared 
that  the  Roman  church  possessed  neither  the  acts  nor  canons 
of  the  Byzantine  assembly,  though  his  infallibility,  in  glorious 
inconsistency,  elsewhere  affirmed  that  he  esteemed  the  four 
CBcumenical  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon  as  the  four  gospels.* 

>  BcUv.  L  5—7. 

»Alex.  7.835.    S.  155.    TWoa.S.15.    Pilimi,tf.    OtMi.hnU 
Its.    Momi,  3,  592. 


The  Epbesian  synod  was  anathematized,  and,  tor  severaJ 
years,  rejected  by  the  orientals.  Its  universality,  during  its 
celebration,  consisted  in  a  few  Asians  and  Egyptians.  These 
being  assembled,  the  sainted  Cyril,  who  presided,  and  who, 
actuated  by  prejudice  and  temerity,  precipitated  the  first  ses- 
sion, condemned  Nestorius,  before  the  arrival  of  the  westerns 
or  orientals,  and  contrary  to  all  justice  or  even  decency.  Sixty- 
eight  bishops,  and  Count  Candidian,  who  represented  the 
emperor,  protested  against  Cyril's  conduct,  and  absented  them- 
selves from  his  cabal.  The  remainder,  reduced  to  160,  con- 
stituted a  hopeful  universality,  a  dashing  general  council,  and 
a  blessed  representation  of  the  church.  Candidian,  who 
wielded  the  civil  and  military  authority,  reasoned  when  he 
should  have  punished  the  sainted  ruffian  and  his  lawless  myr- 
midons. Cyril's  fiiction,  however,  contemptible  as  it  was,  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  tried,  and  deposed  Nestorius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.* 

John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  celebrated  for  his  vrisdom  and 
piety,  arrived  five  days  after  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius, 
accompanied  by  twenty-six  suffragans.  His  arrival  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cursing-matches  of 
antiquity.  The  sacred  bishops,  on  occasions  of  mis  kind,  had 
immediate  recourse  to  cursing,  which  uniformly  gave  ease  ta* 
their  conscience  and  vent  to  their  zeal.  The  holy  men,  for 
comfort,  displayed  their  devotion  in  a  Utany  of  execrations. 
Thrir  ardent  piety  and  benevolence,  struggling  for  utterance, 
barst  in  ebullitions  of  anathemas.  Cyril  and  Nestoriusf,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council,  had,  in  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
exchanged  mutual  imprecations.  The  saint,  in  an  Alexandrian  ' 
synod,  in  430,  had  launched  twelve  anathemas  at  the  heretic  ; 
aild  the  heretic,  inclined  to  make  some  return,  thanked  the  saint 
in  kind,  and  with  a  corresponding  number  of  these  inverted 
blesisings.  John  and  Cyril,  now  at  Ephesus,  engaged  in  similar 
warfare.  John  and  his  partizans,  amounting  to  fifty,  posted  at 
the  Ephesian  inn,  and  informed  by  Candidian  of  the  transactions 
of  the  adverse  party,  congratulated  Cyril,  Memnon,  and  their 
accomplices  witn  deposition  and  excommunication.  Nestorius, 
says  Godeau,  *  instead  of  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
tbthnderbolts  of  the  council,  continued,  with  redoubled  fury  to 
rebel  against  the  divine  majesty.'  This  honour  Cyril  and  his 
faction,  entrenched  in  Mary's  church,  repaid  with  cordiality  and 
devotion.*     The  spiritual  artillery  continued,  for  some  time,  to 

1  8o0tmt  yiL  34.    Btw.  I.  8.  4.    liberatoa.  c.  IV.    Spcm.  490.  Y.    Onbb.  t 
3M.    Godeao.  3.  998,  302,  30$. 
•  Ld>b.  3.  946,  071.    Cnbb.  1.  534,    Godcni,  3.  301.    Ubvm,  «.  VL 
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f alminate  mutual  anathemas ;  and  these  reciprocal  benedictions 
were  the  only  tokens  of  esteem  which  the  SGU^red  synods,  in 
their  mutual  salutations,  condescended  to  interchange. 

The  Greeks  called  the  second  Ephesian  council  a  gane  of 
felons,  and  the  designation  would,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
characterized  the  former  assembly,  which,  if  possible,  excelled 
its  successor  in  all  the  arts  of  villany.  The  cnaracter  of  Cyril 
and  the  council  have  been  portrayed,  in  strong  colours,  by  the 
orientals,  Candidian,  Isidorus,  and  Gennadius.  The  orientals 
called  Cyril's  decision  tyranny  and  heretical  perfidy.  Can- 
djdian  represented  the  Ephesian  transactions  as  contrary  to  all 
order  and  regularity.  Isidorus  accused  Cyril  of  rashness,  and 
the  Ephesians  of  seeking  revenge  instead  of  promoting  truth 
or  piety.  Gennadius  declared  Cyril  guilty  of  blasphemy; 
while  Dionysius,  who  wrote  in  527,  and  whose  collection  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  west,  entirely  omits  the  Ephesian 
council.* 

The  contest  was,  at  last,  determined  by  the  emperor.  The 
fiuth,  which,  with  animosity  but  without  decision,  had  been 
debated  by  the  ecclesiastical  body,  was,  at  length,  adjusted  by 
the  civil  authority.  The  unity  of  the  mediator's  person  was, 
properiy  speaking,  established,  not  by  the  churcn  but  by  the 
state.  The  appeal  was,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  synodal  decision  was  reviewed,  not  by  Celestin  but  by 
Theodosius.  The  sovereign  and  his  courtiers,  after  a  protracted 
and  varying  negociation,  reinstated  Cyril  and  banished  Nesto* 
,rius.  The  orientals,  however,  persevered  for  several  years  in 
opposition.  But  the  oriental  diocese,  in  the  end,  was  reduced 
to  submission,  and  the  church  to  unity ;  not  indeed  by  ecclesif- 
astical  authority,  but  by  imperial  power.* 

The  Latins  proscribed  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chat* 
cedonian  council,  which  conferred  the  same  honour  on  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  as  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  and  after 
hun  Simplicius  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  but  without  any 
success,  and  confirmed  only  the  faith  of  the  counciL  Its 
authority,  in  consequence,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Latins: 
though  relagius,  Gregory,  Pascal,  and  Boniface  acknowledged , 
the  first  four  councils.'  • 

The  second  Byzantine  or  fifth  general  council,under  Justiniai^ 
was,  for  some  time,  rejected  by  Pope  Vi^liusi  by  the  Afiricans, 

1  Cnbb.  1.  562.  Bray.  1.  2U.  Du  Pio,  1.  645.  laid.  1.  310.  Da  Tm,  1.  407, 
4S4.    Facun.  II.  4.    Giaiin.  III.  6. 

*  Evag.  I.  5.     Libera,  c.  VI.     Labo.  3.  574.     Godean,  3.310. 

*  Nnlliaai  w»M|^fm  potnenmt  nostrum  obtinere  conaeBMim.  Leo,  Bp.  69,  Li> 
berate,  c.  XIII.  Sine  consenra  Paps  et  lentomm  Mat.  Otaadam,  4^  60.  Gatrim^ 
267.    PiUio«,  14.  t-^      -e  *—  .  , 
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wad  hj  many  in  lUyria,  Italy,  Liguria,  Tuacany,  Istria,  France, 
Spcnn,  and  Ireland.  The  emperor  convened  this  conjmsa 
s^;ainst  the  three  clMipters,  a  momentous  subject,  composed  by 
Theodoret,  Ibas,  and  ThaDdorus.  Vigilius,  with  sixteen  bishops 
and  three  deacons  from  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  east,  was  in  C(hi- 
stantinople  during  the  several  sessions  of  the  council,  and 
though  invited,  refused  to  attend.  But  the  synod,  notwith- 
standing, proceeded  in  its  task*  His  infallibility,  supported  by 
his  partiz^uis,  opposed  the  emperor  and  council,  but  in  vain, 
with  all  his  pontifical  power  and  authority.  He  formed  his 
bishops  and  deacons  into  a  separate  synod,  issued  a  constitution 
defending,  though  in  qualified  terms,  the  three  chapters  and 
their  authors,  and  interdicting  by  the  authority  of  the  holy, 
apostolic  see,  all  fiirther  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  coun- 
cil, in  reply,  pronounced  anathemas  against  the  persons  and 
defenders  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus.  His  holiness, 
therefore,  being  a  partizan  of  these  authors,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  council,  was  anathematized  for  abetting  heresy. 
Vi^us  refiised  to  sanction  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  Jus- 
tinian, without  any  ceremony,  banished  his  holiness.  TImi 
pontifiPs  expatriation  brightened  his  understanding,  and  enabled 
nim  to  see  the  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view.  His  infallibility, 
through  the  happy  efiect  of  exile  in  illuminating  his  intellect, 
file  it  nis  dutv  to  approve  what  he  had  formerly  condemned.' 
Heresy,  by  the  magic  touch  of  imperial  power,  was,  by  a  speedy 
transformation,  converted  into  Catholicism,  and*  error,  by  the 
same  process,  transubstantiated  into  orthodoxy. 

The  Italians,  Tuscans,  Ligurians,  Istrians,  French,  Spanish, 
Dlyrians,  and  Afiricans,  who  had  the  efirontery  to  gainsay  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  were,  like  the  vicar-general  of  Grod,  con-; 
verted  by  the  sword  of  Justinian.  Reparatus  the  Carthaginian 
bishop  was  dismissed,  and  PrimasiuSf  by  imperial  authority, 
was  substituted,  and  the  Africans,  in  general,  submitted.  The 
ItaUan  clergy  who  opposed,  were  banished.  The  French 
yielded  to  me  storm.  But  the  Ligurians,  and  Istrians,  who 
were  under  the  dominion  ofthe  Lombards,  and,  in  consequence, 
feared  no  persecution  from  the  emperor,  avowed  a  bolder  and 
more  ppotracted  opposition.  The  schism,  firom  its  commence 
ment  till  the  end,  lasted  near  a  century.* 

The  seventh  general  council,  which  assembled  at  Nicaea,  in 
fevour  of  image-worship,  was  disclaimed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Irene's  son  Constantine,  in  the  east,  on  obtaining  a 
shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says  Platina,  to  repeal  the  synodal 

>  Alax.  13.  31,    Maimb.  42.    Crmbb,  2.  91. 

>  GodMii,  4.  159,  44S.    Bniy.  1.  343.  i, 
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and  imjperiied'lavrs  which  countenanced  dmblematic  'woi^&ip; 
Leo,  Michael,  and  Theophilus  followed  Conatantine*sexampley 
with  determined  resolution  and  simal  effect.  Two  councib, 
one  in  814  and  the  other  in  821,  decided  against  the  Nicene 
assembly.  The  Nicene  acts  remained  in  a  state  of  proscription 
among  the  Greeks,  till  the  final  establishment  of  idolatry  by 
the  Empress  Theodora.* 

The  Nicene  decisions  were  disclaimed  by  the  western  empenor 
and  the  Latin  church.  The  Caroline  books,  with  the  Parisian 
and  Frankfortian  councils,  showed  the  minds  of  the  Latins  in 
unequivocal  terms.  The  council  of  Frankfort  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  western  clergy  from  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred.  Ac- 
cording to  Alexander,  Hhe  French  did  not,  in  former  times, 
reckon  the  second  Nicene  among  tlie  general  councils.'  The 
Frahkfortians,  say  Aventin,  Hincmar,  and  Reg^a,  rescinded 
the  decisions  of  the  &lse  Grecian  Synod  in  fiivour  of  image* 
worship.  Ivo  and  Aimon  also  proscribed  this  convention. 
Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  lived,  the  one  seventy-five  and  the 
other  eighty  years  after  the  Nicene  assembly,  reckon  only  six 
general  councils.'  The  Nicene  congress,  therefore,  was  ex* 
eluded  by  these  pontiffs.  The  cabal  of  Nicsea,  for  it  deserves 
no  better  name,  was,  in  this  manner,  accounted,  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  mere  Grecian  synod  and  of  no  general  authority.  But 
Its' merits,  it  seems,  grew  with  its  age,  and,  in  pnx^ess  of  time, 
the  patrons  of  Romanism  and  idolatry  began  to  invest  the  con- 
temptible junto  with  the  attributes  of  universality,  holiness,  and 
infouibility. 

The  canons  of  the  twelfth  general  council,  which  met  at  the 
Lateran  palace  in  1215,  lay,  for  322  years,  neglected  and  un- 
known. This  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  has,  in  latter 
days,  occasioned  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
councils  of  Oxford,  Constance,  and  Trent  maintained  its  uni- 
versality and  authority.  Bellarmine  supported  its  ecumenicity, 
accounted  its  rejection  a  heresy,  and  called  Barclay,  who  re- 
flected on  its  third  canon,  a  pagan  and  a  publican.  Perron, 
Potsevin,  and  Alexander  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  it.  But 
this  flattering  picture  is  reversed  by  Paris,  Nauclerus,  Blatina, 
Godefrid,   Antony,   Severin,  Du   Pin,    and    Barclay.      The 

FlAtin.  107.  Crabb.  2.  457.  Bin.  6.  332.  Tfaeod.  E|>.  XV. 
*  Nicaena  Reriinda  Synodnt  olim  a  Gallit  inter  cpcamenicoa  dob  fhh.  Alex.  25. 
SSO.  In  Frankfiirdiensi  concilio  scita  Grvconim  de  adonindis  imaj^inibos  rescivM 
MUnL  Aven.  337.  Paeudo-ajnodut  Grsconim  destructa  eat.  HIncm.  c.  XX. 
MabiKon,  2.  4b5.  Pithoa,  IS.  Omninm  annctorani  atqae  venerandoram  mx  con* 
eilionim  autoritate.  Labb.  9.  1309.  Nihfl  audemns  medicare,  quod  poaait 
Nioaenn  concilio,  et  quinqne  ca^te^o^um  eoaoilioinim  regiuia  obriare.  Adrinv  IL 
inDttPiD,395.  • 
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councQ,  according  to  these  historians  and,  critics,  did  nothing ; 
and  ended  in  laughter  and  mockery.  Its  canons,  in  nH  their 
worth  or  worthlessness,  rested,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
in  a  state  of  dormancy,  unknown  to  pontiff,  cardinal,  bishop, 
critic,  or  historian  ;  and  Christendom  certainly  would  have  been 
at  no  loss,  had  they  slept  till  eternity.  The  canons,  such  as 
they  are,  were  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  printed  at  last 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  or  nrom  the  Pope's  own 
library ;  but  extracted,  in  the  year  1537  by  CocUaeus,  a  Lu- 
theran, from  a  German  library,  and  transmitted  to  Colonia  for 
insertion  in  Crabb's  collection  of  the  councils,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  Merlin's  edition  of  1535.^  The  document,  in 
this  manner,  lay  concealed  for  ages ;  and  Christendom  was  de- 
frauded of  its  precious  instruction  till  after  the  reformation, 
when  its  dazzling  truths,  through  the  research  of  a  Protestant 
theologian,  burst,  in  all  their  splendour  and  infallibility,  on  an 
admiring  and  enlightened  world.  The  inquisition,  in  particular, 
must  have  felt  a  great  want  of  its  third  canon,  which  teaches 
the  most  approved  and  efficient  means  of  persecution  and  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy ;  though,  to  do  the  inquisitors  justice,  they 
could  rack  the  suspected  in  the  secret  cell,  and  bum  the 
heretical  at  a  public  act  of  faith,  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  with 
an  edifying  effect,  without  the  direction  of  the  infallible  Lateran 
council. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Italian  faction  and  their  partizans 
on  general  councils,  and  such  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  A  second  party  rejects  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These,  in  general,  are  the 
French  school,  who  disclaim  pontifical  infallibility  and  deposi- 
tion of  kings. 

The  French  reject  the  council  of  Lyons,  which  is  the 
thirteenth  in  the  plan  of  the  Italian  school.  The  patrons  of 
pontifical  despotism  and  regal  deposition  extol  this  assembly  to 
the  sky.  Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  load  it  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Paris,  Albert,  Trithemius,  Platina, 
and  Palmerius  deny  its  universality ;  and  the  same  idea  was 
entertained  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  Widrington.  Nicolin, 
Silvius,  Sixtus,  and  Carranza,  in  their  collections,  have  omitted 
it  as  unworthy  of  general  or  public  attention.  Onuphrius,  says 
Du  Pin,  '  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  invested  this  assem- 
bly with  universality.'* 

>  Alex.  21.  500,  595.    Platina,  in  Inn.  III.    Dn  Pin,  573.    WaUi,65,    Para, 
t03.    Dojle,  503. 

•  Laanoj,  ad  Rajrm.    Platin.  in  Inn.  lY.    Giannon,  XYII.  S.    Da  Pin.  551 
Oanm,  83. 
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Tlie  French  also  reject  the  Florentine  council,  which  they 
call  a  conventicle,  ncitner  general  nor  lawfiil.  Such  have  been 
the  representations  of  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.*  The 
Frcncli  and  Italians  differed  on  this  subject  in  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  ItJilians  asserted  its  universality ;  while  the  French 
refused  this  title  to  an  assembly,  which,  they  said,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians.  The  Florentians 
raised  the  pontiff* above  a  council,  and,  in  consequence,  offended 
the  Gallicans,  who  place  the  supremacy  in  an  universal  and 
lawful  synod.  The  assembly  of  Florence,  besides,  was  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Basil,  which,  in  the  French  account,  was 
general ;  and  two  general  councils,  it  is  plain,  could  not  coexist 
in  Christendom. 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  under  Julius  and 
Leo,  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  obnoxious  to  the  French  nation. 
Its  authority  was  opposed  by  the  French  king,  clergy,  and  par- 
liament. The  French,  according  to  Gibert  and  Moreri,  never 
accounted  the  Lateran  assembly  general.  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
indeed,  who  had  patronized  the  synod  of  Pisa  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Lateran,  submitted,  in  1513,  to  the  latter  convention, 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  majesty's  will,  annulled  the 
pragmatic  sanction  and  substituted  the  concordat.  But  the 
French  people  continued  determined  and  steady.  The  parha- 
ment,  indeed,  were  compelled  to  register  the  concordat;  but 
with  reiterated  protestations  that  they  acted  by  the  express 
command  of  the  monarch,  and  neither  authorised  nor  approved 
its  publication.  The  Parisian  university,  in  particular,  distin- 
guished fc)r  its  learning  and  independence,  opposed  Lewis,  Leo, 
the  council,  and  the  concordat.  This  faculty  took  sufficient 
liborty  with  the  pontiff*  and  his  convention,  accused  him  of 
acting  for  the  destruction  of  Catholicism,  the  divine  laws,  and 
the  sacred  canons ;  and  boldly  appealed  from  the  papal  and 
synodal  enactments  to  a  wiser  pope,  and  to  a  free  fipct  lawful 
council.  The  appeal,  in  1517,  was  printed  and  posted  in  the 
cross  ways  and  m  the  most  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
French  kinsr,  also,  in  1G12,  abandoned  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  which  the  French,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  con- 
tinued to  disclnim.* 

The  Council  of  Trent  vrns  not  only  rejected  in  France,  but 
also  in  Spain,  Flanders,  Nnjues,  part  of  Ireland,  and  really 
thou^rh  not   formillv   in   Gcrmanv.     Its   doctrinal   decision?, 

^  *  FIorei)tiQiim  nee  legitimum,  dpc  ccnerale,  agncwcitar.    Alex.  25,  415.     Florrn- 
tiri'im.  ii»»c  o??CTiTneiiirnni  ner  senernh*.  irjicitnr.     Dn  Pin,  421.    On  n'y  mrtp:>ial 
«n  riijir  dr^  conriles  ffcnenitix,  lo  cin«iiiicnie  concilc <ic  Latran  nicelai  de  Florence". 
Moren.  3.  53X1.  Dnnie!,  (i.  J  53.     Paolo.  VII. 
«  Gibert,  1.  lOG.     Moreri,  3.  538.     Du  Pin,  430.    Bniy.  4.  400. 
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indeed,  embodied  the  prior  faith  of  these  kingdoms ,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  opposed.  The  theology,  however,  hic  jlcated 
at  Trent,  was  recognized,  not  on  the  autriority  of  that  assembly, 
but  on  the  authority  of  antiquity  and  former  rccepliftn.  The 
council  was  utterly  exploded  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its 
canons  of  discipline  and  reformation.  The  French,  says  Peta- 
vius  and  Moreri,  respected  the  faith  of  this  asseml)ly,  but 
disclaimed  its  discipline.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
attended  at  Trent,  was,  on  his  return,  reprehended  by  the  king, 
clergy,  and  the  parliament,  for  consenting  to  many  tilings  pre- 
judicial to  the  French  nation.  The  discord  and  intrigues  of  the 
Trentine  tlieologians  became  the  subject  of  jest,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  merriment.  The  prelaticnl  convention  of  Trent,  it  wa« 
said,  in  proverbial  but  profane  wit,  excelled  the  apostolic  council 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  assembly  required  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  while  the  modern  synod  was  independent  of  such 
assistance,  and  could  determine  by  human  wisdom  and  arbitrary 
dictation.* 

Its  publication  was  opposed  by  many  persons  and  arguments. 
The  Parisian  parliament  notified  twenty-three  of  its  reforming 
and  disciplinarian  canons,  which  became  the  topic  of  pubUc 
animadversion ;  and  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  repugnant  to 
the  regal  authority,  the  common  law,  and  the  pubhc  good. 
The  canons,  it  was  maintained,  which  countenanced  the  excom- 
munication and  deposition  of  kings,  the  ecclesiastic:d  punishment 
of  laymen  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  above  a  general  council,  tended  to  extend  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  effect  its  reception  in  the 
French  dominions,  but  in  vain.  The  Roman  hierarchs  directed 
all  their  energy  to  this  end  ;  and  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  the 
interest  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Parisian  faculty,  also,  in  those  days 
of  its  degeneracy,  used  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
court.  The  united  influence  of  the  pope,  the  omp^n^r,  the 
king,  the  duke,  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  1G14,  procured  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  nobility  and  clergy,  but  the  project  was 
frustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  Commons.  The  French 
nation,  in  consequence,  to  the  present  day,  disclaim  the  authority 
of  the  general,  mflilliV  !e,  holy,  Roman  council  of  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent  underwent  similnr  treatment  in  the 
kingdom  of  S])ain.     Philip,  indeed,  die  king  of  the  Spanish 

'  Guxmes  in  Gallia  de  doinnate  vonernntur,  de  diHripllna  vera  rcKjpnnntur 
Petavinf,  2.  249.  Le  concile  do  Trcutc  ij'y  cat  point  recu  pour  U  discipline 
Moreri,  3.  539.    Paolo,  2.  6a>.     Gihert,  1.  148. 

«  Paolo,  2.  693.    Thuan.    CV.  21.     Dan.  9.  321. 
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natioQ,  displaced,  oa  the  occaskxi,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
policy.  The  Spanish  monarch  wished  to  gratify  the  Roman 
poati'C  and,  at  Lhe  same  rime,  reject  the  Tientine  counciL  The 
sovereign,  thererore.  made  a  show  of  publishing  it,  and  never- 
theless found  mean.-?  oc'  securitr  against  its  obnoxious  canons 
of  discipline  and  of  retomarion.  These  he  was  detemined 
to  repel,  but  with  wary  circumspection.  He  convened  the 
Spanish  clenzv  in  Io<4.  in  the  synods  of  Salamanca,  Toledo, 
Saragoessa.  Seville,  and  Vaienria ;  and  sent  deputies  to  preside 
in  these  conventions.  AIL  in  consequence,  was  earned,  in 
these  synods,  acosrdinz  to  the  dictadon  of  the  king's  council. 
The  result  was.  that  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Catholicism,  whose 
sovereigns  were  the  most  obsequious  servants  of  the  Roman 
pontifi*,  the  universal,  boly,  Roman  synod  was  acknowledged 
only  so  fiir  as  was  consistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation.' 

Sunilar  decisions  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Parma,  was,  at  this  time,  governess  of  these  provinces. 
She  consulted  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  royal  council,  who 
represented  the  Trentine  canons  of  reformation  as  unfriendly  to 
the  privileges  and  usages  of  the  Belgian  dominions.  These 
couuseUors  also  frared  popular  commotions,  if  the  council  were 
published  without  any  restriction.  Its  publication,  therefore, 
was  uc<.*ompa:iied  with  a  declaration,  that  its  reception  would 
be  allowed  to  etiect  no  innovation  in  the  laws  and  customs  of . 
the  provinces.  The  duke  of  Alba,  the  Neapolitan  viceroy  in 
1594,  published  the  council  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  of 
Spiiin,  with  similar  provisions  against  all  innovation.^ 

The  Trentine  discipline  is  also  excluded  from  part  of  Ireland. 
Its  iaith,  says  Doyle,  in  his  parliamentary  evidence,  is  admitted 
through  the  whole  island,  but  not  its  discipline.  Its  canons  on 
matriuionv,  for  example,  have  obtained  only  a  partial  reception. 
The  provincial  bishops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  delioera- 
ting  whether  the  Trentine  discipline  woula  be  useful.  Those 
who  concluded  in  favour  of  its  utility  published  a  declaration 
to  that  eflect  in  each  chapel;  and  the  annunciation  gave  it 
validity  in  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Those  who  decided 
against  its  utility,  omitted  its  publication;  and  the  Trentine 
canons,  wore  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  ecclesiastical 
authority.'  The  holy  council,  in  this  manner,  was  subjected  to  a 
partial  exclusion  even  from  the  Island  of  Saints.  The  Emerald 
Isle  itself  enjoys  only  in  part  the  sacred  canons,  which  the  Irish 
prelacy,  in  some  provinces,  accounted  and  declared  useless. 

I  OUnnon,  XXXIII.  3.    Paolo,  S.  685.    Slevin,  326. 

•  Van  Rsnen,  o.  II.    Qiannon,  zxxiii.  3.  Paolo,  S.  686.    Gibert,  1.  146. 

*  Dajle,  385. 
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The  friends  of  the  reibnnation  in  Germany  detested  the  fiutb 
of  Trent,  and  the  friends  of  Romanism  disliked  its  discipline. 
The  Emperor,  indeed,  allowed  it  a  formal  reception  in  his  do- 
minions. But  the  admission,  clogged  as  it  was  with  many 
restrictions,  was-  rather  nominal  than  real.  Its  recognition  was 
by  no  means  uniform ;  and  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority 
interpreted  its  canons  as  they  pleased.* 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  dismissing  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  adopt  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.  The  French,  says  Moreri, 
*  recognize,  as  general,  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil.'^  The  Pisan  assembly  in  1409  has  occasioned  a  variety 
of  opinions.  Some  have  denied  its  universality.  Its  name  is 
not  found  among  the  eighteen  approved  by  the  Italians ;  and  its 
authority  has  been  rejected  by  Cajetan,  Antoninus,  SanderuQ, 
and  Raynald.  Antoninus  endeavours  to  throw  contempton  this 
assembly  by  calling  it  an  unlawful  conventicle.  The  statement 
of  Petavius,  respecting  this  congress  is  amusing.  The  Pisan 
.assembly,  says  this  author,  was,  as  it  were,  a  general  council.' 
Bellarmine  characterizes  it  as  neither  approved  nor  condemned.* 
This  champion  of  Romanism  and  his  partizans  cannot  decide, 
whether  this  equivocal  convention  should  be  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  infallibility  or  marked  with  the  signature  ot  reprobation. 
Its  decisions  are  consigned,  according  to  this  celebrated  polemic 
and  his  minions,  to  float  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  to  be 
treated  with  esteem  or  contempt  at  the  suggestion  of  caprice  or 
partiality.  The  unfortunate  synod,  which  no  person,  in  Bellar- 
mine's  system,  is  either  to  own  or  disown,  is  left,  like  a  peaceful 
and  insulated  state,  without  any  alliance,  either  offensive  or 
defensive,  among  belligerent  powers,  to  defend  its  own  frontiers 
or  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Bellarmine,  however,  had 
reasons  for  his  moderation  or  indecision.  The  Pisan s  deposed 
Gregory  and  Benedict  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  elected  Alex- 
ander, who  has  been  recognized  as  the  rightful  pontiff  and  a 
necessary  link  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 
Bellarmine,  had  he  approved  the  Pisan  assembly,  would,  con- 
trary to  his  principles,  nave  admitted  the  supremacy  of  a  general 
council  and  its  authority  to  degrade  a  Roman  pontiff.  Had  the 
cardinal  disapproved,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  inva- 
lidity of  Alexander's  election,  and  dismissed  God's  vicar-general 

>  Paolo,  2.  697. 

'  Ba  France,  on  reeonnoit  poor  generanx,  les  Ooncflet  de  Constance,  de  Pise, 
et  de  BAle.     Moreri,  3,  539. 

'  PisanuRi,  tonqunm  Generate  convocatum  cardinalibus.  Pcctavios,  2.  249. 
Cajetan  c.  XI.    Antoniiin,  c.  V.     Sandenu*,  VIII. 

*  Generale  nee  approbatnm,  nee  roprobatom,  videtor  eiae  ConcOinm  Pkannm. 
BeD.  I.  8. 
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from  the  series  of  the  pontifical  succession.  The  Jesuit,  there- 
fore, like  an  honest  man,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  and  left 
the  Pisans  to  their  liberty. 

The  French,  however,  dissenting  from  Bellamiinism,  claim 
the  Pisan  assembly  as  their  ally  :  and  acknowledge  its  univer- 
sality and  authority,  which  have  been  advocated  by  Du  Pin, 
Moreri,  Alexander,  and  other  historians.  These  autnors  record 
its  convocation  from  all  Christendom,  and  confirmation  by  pope 
Alexander.^ 

The  universality  of  the  Constantian  council  is  maintained  in 
the  French  school.  A  variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  indeed, 
has  been  entertained  on  the  ecumenicity  of  this  assembly. 
Bosius  and  Cotton  would  allow  it  neither  a  total  or  partial 
generality.  Cardinal  Cantarin  excluded  it  from  his  compendium 
of  councils,  and  pope  Sixtus  from  his  paintings  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican.  The  Florentian  and  Lateran  conventions 
reprobated  its  definition  of  the  superiority  of  a  council  above 
a  pope.  Its  authority  is  disregarded  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  nations  under  their  control.  The  Italians  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  represented  it  as  in  part  approved  and  in  part  con- 
demned ;  and  the  Italian  system  on  this  subject  has  been 
adopted  by  Bellarmine,  Canus,  Cajetan,  and  Duval.  Baptista, 
in  the  Trentine  assembly,  extoUed  the  Constantian,  says  Paolo, 
above  all  other  councils.  The  French,  in  the  same  synod, 
declared  it  general  in  aU  its  sessions  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  declaration  has  been  repeated  by  Lorrjiin,  Launoy,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Carranza,  and  Du  Pin.  The  Constantian  council, 
says  Alexander,  *  represented  the  universal  church,  and  among 
the  French  is  accounted  general  in  all  its  parts.*  Pope  Martin 
confirmed  it,  and,  by  his  sanction,  sealed  it  with  infallibility.* 

The  French  school  also  recognized  the  Basilian  council  as 
general  The  Basilians  have  met  with  much  opposition  and 
much  support,  with  many  enemies  and  many  fiiends.  Popes 
and  councils,  supported  by  many  critics  and  theologians,  such 
as  Bellarmine,  Turrecrema,  Cajetan,  Sanderus,  Raynald, 
Bzovius,  and  Duval,  declaimed  with  fiiry  against  its  authority, 
and  execrated  its  decisions.  Eugenius  the  Fourth  assailed  it 
with  red  hot  anathemas,  and  cursed  its  assembled  frithers,  in 
colonel  Bath's  elegant  style,  with  *  great  dignity  of  expression 
and  emphasis  of  judgment'  The  sacred  synod,  though  exe- 
crated, were  loth  to  be  in  debt,  and  made  a  suitable  return. 
The  holy  fathers  declared  his  infallibility  guilty  of  contumacy, 

»  Da  Pin,  403.     Moreri,  3.  539.    Alex.  24,  551. 

*  Apod  Gttllot,  Gonstantiense  Ooncilinm,  in  omnibns  km  portibas,  oecmnenicam 
habetur.    Alex.  25.  415.     Du  Pin.  421.    Bell.  1.  7.     Paolo,  VI.  et  VII. 
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pertiQacity,  rebellion,  incorrigibility,  disobedience,  simony, 
schism,  heresy,  desertion  from  the  faith,  violation  of  the  canons, 
scandaliz.ition  of  the  church,  and  unworthy  of  any  title,  rank, 
honour,  or  dignity.  Leo  the  Tenth  called  this  assembljs  in 
contempt,  a  conventicle.  Its  name,  says  Paolo,  was  detested 
at  Trent,  as  schismatical  and  destitute  of  universality  and 
authority.* 

The  council,  nevertheless,  execrated  as  it  was  by  popes  and 
councils,  and  exploded  by  divines,  was  confirmed  by  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  and  received  through  the  extensive  territory  and 
numerous  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  The  sanction 
of  Nicholas,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  course  of  cursing  it 
endured  from  Eugenius,  vested  it  with  infallibility.  The  French 
contemplate  it  with  peculiar  esteem,  and  regard  its  rival  of 
Florence  as  a  conventicle.  The  Sorbonnists,  such  as  Richerius, 
Du  Pin,  Launoy,  and  Alexander,  have,  with  argument  and 
eloquence,  maintained  its  cjecumenicity,  and  their  approval  has 
been  repeated  by  Moreri  and  even  Carranza.^ 

The  French  also  acknowledge  the  second  of  Pisa,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  fifth  of  the  Lateran.  JuUus  the  Second  delighted  in 
war,  practised  cruelty  on  the  cardinals,  excommunicated  Lewis 
the  Frencli  king,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  A  few  of  the  cardinals,  in  consequence,  separated 
from  the  pontifi';  and,  patronized  by  MaximiUan,  the  German 
emperor,  and  Lewis,  the  French  monarch,  summoned  a  council, 
in  1511,  at  Pisa.  Julius,  in  opposition,  opened  a  council,  in 
1612,  at  the  Lateran.  These  two  conventions,  as  might  be 
expected,  did  not  treat  each  other  with  excess  of  politeness. 
JuUus  characterized  the  Pisans  as  a  scandal,  a  pestilence,  a 
convention  of  tlie  devil,  a  congregation  of  wretches,  an  assembly 
of  malignants,  whose  head  was  Satan  the  father  of  falsehood 
and  schism  ;  and  found  the  sacred  synod  guilty  of  obstinacy, 
rebellion,  conspiracy,  audacity,  treason,  temerity,  abomination, 
sacrilege,  senselessness,  fraudulence,  dissimulation,  contumacy, 
sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  His  infallibility  having,  with 
such  graphic  precision,  drawn  their  character,  proceeded, 
without  any  ceremony,  to  pronounce  their  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Unsatisfied  with  his  sentence  against  the  refractory 
convention,  the  vicar-general  of  God  interdicted  Pisa,  Milan, 
and  Lyons,  where  the  synod  was  allowed  to  meet.* 

The  Pisans,  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  ready  at  com- 
(Aimcnt  and  benediction,   retahated  in  fine  style.     The  holy 

»  Alex  25.  427.     Crab.  3.  966.     Moreri,  2.  100.     Bell.  III.  16.     Paolo,  VI.  and 
VII.     I/Bglise  (lallicane  on  tcnu  ce  concile  pour  occumenique.     Milletot,  572. 

*  Du  Pin]  40:i.     Alex.  25.  408.     BniyR.  4.  400.     Daniel.  6.  153.    Carranza,  579. 

•  Labb.  19.  570.  572—577.     Com.  5.  356,  357.  360. 
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fathers  declared  the  vicar-general  of  Jesus  guilty  of  contumacy, 
schism,  incorrigibility,  obduracy,  perjury,  and  indeed  all  villany. 
The  sacred  syno<l,  to  these  compliments,  added  a  benediction 
couched  in  very  flattering  language.  This  consisted  in  sus- 
pending the  viceroy  of  heaven  from  the  administration  of  the 
popedom,  and  prohibiting  all  obedience  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Christendom.  This  sentence,  in  all  its  rigour,  was  actually 
enforced  through  the  French  nation.  Lewis  commanded  his 
subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  withdraw  all  submission. 
But  the  martial  Julius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  excom- 
municated Lewis,  died,  and  the  sensual  Leo  succeeded.  Lewis, 
therefore,  in  1513,  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Pisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Leo  and  the  Laterans.  Maximi- 
han  also  discountenanced  the  Pisan  convention,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, disbanded.  But  this  variation  of  the  French  sovereign 
was  not  lasting.  The  French  monarchs  afterwards  returned 
to  the  council  of  Pisa.  Its  acts,  in  1612,  were  published  froiii 
the  library  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  its  authority,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  always  been 
oonoxious  to  the  French  parliament  and  clergy,  was  again 
acknowledged.^ 

Such  on  the  subject  of  councils,  is  the  variation  between  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  The  French  reject  four  councils, 
those  of  Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  which  the  Italians 
admit ;  and  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the 
second  of  Pisa,  which  the  others  reject. 

A  third  party  in  the  Romish  Church  reject  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  councils,  which,  in  the  Italian  system,  occur  from  the 
eighth  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence.  All  these 
were  retrenched  by  Abrahamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Florentian  synod,  published  by  Abrahamus,  reckons 
it  the  eighth  general  coi;ncil.  The  editor,  therefore,  expunges 
the  Byzantine  council  and  the  seven  following.  The  extermi- 
nation of  the  eighth,  says  Launoy,  was  in  accordance  with  several 
Greeks  and  Latins.*  The  edition  of  Abrahamus  was  approved 
by  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  his 
infallibility.  Baronius,  nevertheless,  followed  by  Binius  and 
Labb(5,  has  found  the  editor  guilty  of  audacitv,  ignorance, 
temerity,  and  falsehood.'     Pole,  in  the  synod  of  Lambeth,  in 

*  Inveterate  nellu  rimonia  et  ne'  ccMtiimi  infami  et  perdato.     Gaicciardiiif  i.  275. 

Endurcy  en  timonie  et  en  erreul^  infames  et  damnabloB,  il  ne  poavoit  etre  capa- 
ble de  gouvemer  la  Papaat6.  It  etnit  notoirement  incorrigible  au  bc andale  univcrael 
de  toate  la  Chrestienite  vignier.  3.  807.  Mariana,  5.  767.  Morori,  3.  558.  et  5. 
72.     Alex.  25.  27.     Bruys,  4.  461. 

*  Fuissj  Gnecos  et  Latinos,  qui  octavam  lynodnm  e  namero  generalium  tyno> 
dorum  expimxerint.     Launoy,  4.  224.  et  5.  233. 

'  Magna  interpretis  tementate,  et  uudacia,  sicnt  et  imperitia  factum  eit.     Bin.  7 
1038.     Labb.  10.  996.     Wilkin,  4.  122,  126. 
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1556,  adopted  the  same  enumeration,  and  denominated  the 
Floreiitian  assembly  tlie  eighth  genend  council.*  This  was 
transacted  in  an  English  synod,  and,  therefore,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  En^^lish  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Pole, 
notwithstanding,  m  noble  inconsistency,  recognized  the  ecume- 
nicity of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  second  of 
Lyons.  This  system  pro.^cribed  the  eight  general  councils 
which  met  at  Constantinople,  Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cantarin's  account  differs  little  from  that  of  Abra- 
hamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  cardinal,  in  1562,  in  his 
summaiy  of  councils,  addressed  to  Paul  the  third,  reckons  the 
Byzantine  the  eighth,  and  the  Florentian  the  ninth  general 
council.  He  therefore  omits  two  of  Lyons,  four  of  the  Lat- 
eran, and  those  of  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil ;  and 
excludes  ten  which  have  been  owned  by  the  French  and  Italian 
schools. 

Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  Constantian  synod  omit 
part  of  the  councils,  which  intervened  between  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth.  Sixtus  the  fifth,  in  1588,  erected  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  general  councils  in  the  Vatican.  These  omit 
the  first  and  second  of  the  Lateran,  which,  destitute  of  canons, 
have  no  paintings  or  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.*  These  two, 
therefore,  are  discarded  by  a  celebrated  pontiff  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Romanism.  Carranza  and  Silvius  omit  the  first, 
second,  and  third  of  the  Lateran  as  void  of  authority,  or  un- 
worthy of  attention.  Bellarmine  admits  the  mutilation  of  their 
acts  and  the  imperfection  of  their  history.  The  ecclesiastical 
annals,  according  to  Gibert,  have  recorded  only  the  definitions 
of  the  council  of  Vienna,  the  constitutions  of  the  first  and  second 
of  Lvons,  and  the  canons  of  the  four  former  of  the  Lateran. 
The  Constantian  assembly,  reckonincf  in  all  onlv  eleven,  men- 
tions  but  three,  which  assembled  at  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  and 
Vienna,  between  the  Byzantine  and  Florentian  conventions. 
The  Constantians,  therefore,  exclude  the  five  which  met  at  the 
Lateran,  Lyons,  imd  Pisa.  The  pontiff  elect,  according  to  the 
Constantian  assembly  in  its  thirty-ninth  session,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  the  electors,  required  to  profess  his  faith  in  these 
eleven  general  councils,  and  especially  in  the  eisrht  which 
assembled  at  Nicnea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Clialcedon.* 
Had  the  Constantians,  who  omitted  five,  exterminated  the 
whole  of  these  councils  from  the  annals  of  time,  the  holy  fathers 

» In  Oclavji  General'!  Synodo  FlorentiaD  mib  Eii«:enio.     Labb.  20.     1018.     1021. 

*  On  n*a  point  b^n  cnnnns  de  res  deux,  conciles,  et  ils  n*ont  point  de  tableaa,  ni 
d'inscription  dans  le  Vatican.     Moreri  3,  r)30. 

'Gibert,  1.  98.  Crabb.  2.  i.  55.  Alex.  21.  505.  SancU  octo  nniTenaUa 
concilia  immutilata  servarcw     Labb.  16.  703.  1046. 
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would  have  conferred  a  distinguished  favour  on  the  world,  and 
merited  the  lasting  thanks  of  mankind. 

The  critics  and  historians  of  Romanism,  varying  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  enumeration  of  the  general  councils,  vary  also  about 
their  universality.  Some  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distin- 
guish a  general  from  a  diocesan,  a  provincial,  or  a  national 
synod.  This  characteristic  distinction,  however,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Binius,  Carranzn,  Jacobatius,  Holden,  Lupus,  Arsdekin, 
Fabulottus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Martinon.  But  their 
requisitions  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  facts  of  the 
councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at  variance  with  the  rest  or 
inapplicable  to  the  councils,  the  univcrsidity  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted. 

One  party,  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These 
reckon  it  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  on 
the  universality  and  sufficiency  of  a  general  council.  This 
condition  has  been  advocated  by  Panormitan,  Martinon,  and 
Jacobatius.*  But  its  application  to  the  acknowledged'  general 
councils  would  cause  tne  partial  or  total,  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent explosion  of  six,  wliich  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Italian  or  French  system.  The  popes,  for  a  long  lapse  of  Ume, 
rejected  all  the  canons  of  the  second  at  Constantinople,  and 
have  never  recognized  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chidcedon. 
Vigilius,  for  some  time,  withstood  the  fifth  oecumenical  synod, 
and  his  ncquiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  by  banishment. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  applauded  by  the 
French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and 
Eugenius. 

A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synod:d  universality,  require 
the  attendance  of  the  pope,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans, 
together  with  subsequent  general  reception.^  This  re([uisidon 
has  been  advocated  by  Bosius  and  Paolo,  and  is  in  discordancy 
with  the  system  of  Martinon  and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carnmza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Fabu- 
lottus. Its  application  would  exclude  many  of  the  oecumenical 
synods.  The  Roman  hierarch  attended  the  second  and  fifth 
neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs  were  present 
in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventli,  nor  in  any  of  the  ten 
western  councils.     The  Ephesian  and   Chalcedonian  synods 

'  Pontificis  est  declarare,  an  congre!;Btio  ^enemli»  siifficicnter.  Martinon,  Dispat. 
V.  $  7.  Maiml).  c.  VII.  Anton,  c.  V.  XXXI.  Posset  immcnis  episcoponim,  cum 
qnibns  tenendum  est  concilium  relinqui  arbitrio  Pup.ie.    Jacobatiii.*,  II. 

Concilium  penerale  necessario  non  potest,  quaudo  Papa  tali  conciliopneest.  Pa- 
normitan, 2.  53. 

*  Dico  adesse  oportere  Sedem  Apostolicamf  omnes  ecclesise  orthodozot 
Patriarcbas.     Bosius,  V.  8.    Paol.  Rig.  Sov.  c.  IV. 
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condemned  Nestorianism  and  Eutycliianism  without  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Antioch  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  vicars  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  of  Nicaja,  were  impostors.  During  the  ten  general 
councils  which  assembled  in  the  west,  the  eastern  patriarchs 
were  accounted  guilty  of  heresy,  or  at  least  q"  schism.  Sub- 
sequent reception  would  extend  universality  to  several  diocesan, 
Srovincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyra, 
eocsesarea,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra.^ 

A  third  faction  prescribe,  as  the  condition  of  universality, 
the  convocation  of  all,  the  rejection  of  none,  and  the  actual 
attendance  of  some  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Christendom. 
The  presence  of  the  patriarchs,  in  person  or  by  delegations, 
may  be  useful ;  but,  as  they  are  now  hereticsJ,  or  at  least 
schismatical,  is  not  necessary.  This  system  has  been  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Ars- 
dekin,  Jacobatius,  and  has  obtained  general  adoption.^  These 
requisitions,  nevertheless,  varying  from  those  of  other  critics, 
vary  also  from  the  constitution  of  all  the  acknowledged  councils. 
Bellarmine's  prescription,  exploding  all  the  preceding,  would, 
in  its  practical  application,  exterminate,  with  one  sweeping 
reprobation,  all  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  oecumeniccu 
synods. 

The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
Byzantine,  met,  as  Alexander,  Moreri,  and  Du  Pin  have  observed 
in  the  east,  and  the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine, 
in  the  west.  The  eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  western  by  the  Latins. 
In  the  chief  part  of  the  general  councils,  celebrated  in  the  east, 
there  were  present,  says  Alexender,  only  two  or  three  westerns. 
The  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  eastern  synods,  which  met 
at  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  were  wholly  unattended  with 
any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constantinople,  say 
Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  became 
general  only  by  future  reception  ;  find  its  reception  was  confined 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some 
Latins,  was  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth, 
and  refused  notwithstanding  to  attend.  The  Ephrsian  council 
had  effected  the  condemnation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  its 
chief  or  only  business,  bei()re  the  arrival  of  the  Latins,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  restricted  to  the  Asians  and  Eg5'ptian8.' 

*  Lupam  30C.     Bell.  I.  17.     Carranza,  4.     Thcod.  Stud.  Ep.  1. 

*  Satis  cut,  ut  Bit  omnibus  provinciis  intimntum,  omnibusque  liber  sit  ad  illud  a»- 
cesras.  Fiibulottns.  c.  V.  Majore  parte  Christinnanim  provinciamm,  aliqui  ad- 
reniont.     Carranzn,  4.     Dell,  1.  17.     Arsdekiu,  1.  160. 

'  In  plerisque  conciliis  oecumenicis  iu  Oriente  celebratia,  duot  ant  tref  dnntaiat 
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Two  or  three,  indeed,  delegated  by  the  Roman  hicrarch,  were 
present  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  genera] 
councils.  Vitus,  Vicentius,  and  Hosius  appeared  in  the  council 
of  Nicaja ;  while  Petrus  and  Vicedomus  sat,  with  Icgatine 
authority,  in  the  second  of  that  city.  Three  represented  ihc 
pontiff,  and  three  the  westerns,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  at  Chal- 
cedon  and  Constantinople.  The  eighth  constituted  a  blessed 
representJition  of  the  universal  church.  The  first  session  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops,  who,  of  course,  were, 
in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  infallibility.  The  second 
received  an  augmentation  often,  who  beggeclpardon  for  having 
supported  Photius,  and  were  admitted.  The  third  session 
consisted  of  twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  of  twenty-one  bishops. 
The  fifth  was  fewer  in  number.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
amounted  to  the  wonderful  multitude  of  thirty-seven.  The 
ninth  rose  to  sixty,  and  the  tenth  numbered  one  hundred,  who 
subscribed  the  synodal  decision.*  Such  were  the  eight  Grecian 
synods,  which  arc,  therefore,  fairly  dismissed  by  the  application 
of  Bellarmine's  condition  of  universality. 

Bellarmine's  terms  would  dismiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as 
the  eight  eastern  councils.  The  former,  as  Moreri  and  Du  Pin 
have  shown,  were  limited  to  the  Latins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  of  Lyons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  bishops  from  France  and  England,  without  any  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  French,  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  mocked  at  the  Florentian  convention,  which,  they 
said,  was  celebrated  by  only  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians. 
The  fifth  of  the  Latemn  consisted  of  about  eighty,  and  near'y 
all  from  Italy.  The  far  famed  assembly  of  Trent,  when  it  con- 
ferred canonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenticity  on  the 
Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight  bishops, 
without  one  from  Germany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
below  mediocrity  in  theological  and  literary  attiinments.  Some 
were  lawyers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession  ;  but  mere 
sciolists  in  divinity.  The  majority  were  courtiers,  and  gentle- 
men of  titular  dignity,  and  from  small  cities.*  These  could 
not  be  said  to  represent  one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom. 
During  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  the  council,  reckoning  even 
the  presidents  and  princes,  did  not  exceed  sixty-four. 

The  councils  of  the  French  school,  like  those  of  the  Italian, 
cannot  bear  the  test  of  Bellarmine's  requisitions.     These,  like 

e^iscopofl  occidontalia  eccloaiic  adfuissc.     Alcxan.  S5.   632.     Moreri,  3.  539.     Du 
Pin,  2.  388.     Pithon,  29.     In  sccnmlo  et  tertio  concilio  ^neniii,  nnllas  fuit  episco- 
pus  occideiitAlis.     Kabul,  c.  V.     ThomtLSsin,  1.  6.     Crabb,  2.  91.     Maimboxrg,  68 
Qodeau,  4.  498.  »  Bin.  I.  321.     Da  Pin,  cen.  V.  etcen.  IX.  c.  IX. 

*  Par  les  AeuU  6v6queB  d'  Occident.     Moreri,  3,  539.     Du  Pin,  2.   388,   430 
Paolo,  II.  Vn.    Giann.  XVII.  3.  Launoy,  1.  376. 
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the  Others,  were  composed  of  Europeans.  The  Pisans,  though 
they  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chicHy 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Constantians 
and  BasiUans,  though  more  numerous,  were  westerns  and  Lutms. 
The  second  of* Pisa  was  principally  collected  from  the  French 
dominions,  and  could,  therefore,  have  no  just  claim  to  univer- 
sality or  a  convocation  from  all  Christendom.* 

Theologians  and  critics,  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  the 
universality  of  general  councils,  differ  also  respecting  their 
legahty.  A  synod,  to  be  general  or  valid,  must  be  lawful ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former,  have  occa- 
sioned a  striking  variety  of  opinion.  The  partizans  of  popery 
differ  concerning  a  general  council's  convocation,  presidency, 
confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unanimity. 

The  Italians,  patronized  by  many  theologians  and  pontifis, 
make  the  pope's  convocation,  presidency,  and  confirmation, 
necessary  terms  of  synodal  legality.  These  account  no  council 
lawful  without  these  requisitions.     All  others,  sav  the  Transal- 

Sines,  are  conventicles.  The  sovereign  pontifi,  according  to 
acobatius,  Carranza,  and  Antonius,  can  call  a  general  council, 
which  depends  on  him  for  its  authority.  His  sanction  only  can 
x>nfer  validity.  A  synod,  says  pope  Nicholas,  without  pon- 
tifical authority,  is  invalid.  The  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
says  Pelagius  the  second,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
Seie.  Nicholas  and  Pelagius,  in  these  statements,  have  been 
feUowed  by  Jacobatius  and  Antonius.* 

This  system,  taught  in  the  ItaUan  school  and  maintained  with 
positivity  and  arrogance,  has  been  assailed  by  the  French  critics, 
who  spurn  the  papid  claim,  and  have,  beyond  all  question, 
evinced  its  groundlessness  in  point  of  fact  in  the  eight  eastern 
councils.  According  to  Du  Pin  and  Morcri,  '  the  eight  former 
councils  were  convoked  by  the  emperors.'  Gibcrt  states  that 
*  all  the  oriental  general  councils  were  assembled  by  the  imperial 
authority :'  and  this  stateAient  has  been  repeated  by  Mezeniy, 
Alexander,  Maimbourg,  Paoli,  Almain,  Gerson,  Alliaco,  and 
Launov.^ 


«  Du  Pin,  403.     Moreri,  7.  244.     Cmhh.  3.  549. 

'  Congrefrare  conciliam  est  propriiiin  Romani  Poatifici.  Jacub.  III.  Ad  loluna 
BomiiDaui  Pontificem,  generalo  conciliiim  convocare  pcrtiiiet.  Carnuza,  3.  Norn 
poteat  coDcilium  rito  congregori  im\  authnntate  Romani  PnntiBcis.  Anton,  c.  V. 
Synodua  Elwque authoritate  Romuui  Pontifinis,  non  valot.  Nk-holaa.  I.  Carranza,  51 1. 
Jeaeralea  aynodis  non  posae  convocari,  nini  authoritate  Apostolicic  aedia.  Pelagios, 
11.    Oarranza,  329. 

*  Oeto  prion  concilia  ab  Im)>eratonbut  convocata  ease  constat.     Da  Pin.  337. 
hm  premiera  ont  ktb  antrefois,  juaqii'  aii  haiti^me  general,  tonjoura  coBToqaft  par 
lea  Empereurs.     Moreri,  3.  539.    Omnia  concilia  generaliu  Orjentalia  ob  Impem 
loribaa  ooacta  fuenmt    Gibert,  1.  76,  77. 
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Launoy  has  shown  the  imperial  convocation  of  the  oriental 
councils  by  an  array  of  evidence,  sufficient,  one  would  conclude, 
to  convince  scepticism  and  silence  all  opposition.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  Nicene  council  by  Constantine^  is,  according  to  this 
author,  attested  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  Socrates, 
Thcodoret,  Sozomen,  Gelasius,  Justinian,  Isidorus,  Gregory, 
Mansuctus,  Zonanis,  Reparatus,  Robertus,  Viccntius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  Antoninus,  Sabollicus,  Platina,  Pighius,  Prateolus,  Gene- 
brard.  and  Sigonius.  Theodosius  called  the  Byzantine  synod, 
us  appears  from  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Gel^ius, 
VigiUus,  Justinian,  Isidorus,  Simeon,  Zonaras,  Robertus,  Nice- 
phorus,  Sigonius,  and  Pctavius.  The  assembling  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  council  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  is  attested  by 
Theodosius,  Basil,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  John,  Socrates,  Justinian, 
Valentinian,  Sigibert,  Nicephorus,  and  the  council  itself. 
Marcian,  according  to  Valentinian,  Leo,  Theodoret,  Prosper, 
Liberatus,  Evagrius,  Justinian,  Vigilius,  Mansuetus,  Sigibert, 
Nicephorus,  Gobelin,  Mariana,  and  the  synod  itself,  convened 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  and  Justinian  summoned  tlie  Con- 
stantinopolitan  assembly,  say  Justinian,  Evagrius,  Mansuetus, 
Nicephonis,  Mariana,  and  Petavius.  The  emperor  Constantine 
the  Fourth  convoked  the  sixth  general  synod,  according  to 
Agatha,  Beda,  Paulus,  Frecolf,  Hincmar,  Ado,  Anastasius, 
Regino,  Lambert,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Gobelin,  Hartmann, 
Nauclerus,  Petavius,  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the  acts  of  the 
council.  The  empress  Irene,  in  conjunction  with  Constantine, 
assembled  the  second  Nicene  convention,  as  is  related  bv 
Tarasius,  Adrian,  Anastasius,  Paulus,  Platina,  Hartmann, 
Bergomas,  and  the  acts  of  the  council.  The  emperor  Basil's 
convocation  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  assembly  is  testified  by 
Adrian,  Ignatius,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras.  The  council  of  Pisa 
was  convened  by  cardinals.' 

The  presidency  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  a  general  council  is, 
according  to  Du  Pin,  *  a  matter,  nof  of  necessity  but  of  con- 
venience. He  did  not  preside  in  the  three  first  general  councils.' 
Cusan  ascribes  *  the  presidency,  not  to  the  pontiffs  but  to  the 
emperors.'     The  sovereigns,  says  Paolo,  '  who  called  these 

Nous  ne  trouvonii  point  de  concile  cpcnmenique  jiifiqa*  aa  nen  vi^mc  siecle,  qui 
ii*ut  ktk:  assemble  par  leur  nntorit6.    Mezeray,  5.  466..    Maimbonrp,  4S. 

Nicsna  Syuodus  convocata  est  a  Constaiitnio.  Alex.  7.  122.  et  8.  82. — Hoccon- 
oflium  (Bcumenicam  fiiit  ti  Theodosio  ncnioro  convocatiim,  inconmdto  Damaao,  Ro- 
mano Pontifice.  Alexander,  9.  79. — Synodiis  cccunienica  £phc8ina  convocata  est 
€  Theodosin.  Alex.  2.  218. — Marcijuius  Synodum  IV.  couvocavit.  Alezand.  2. 
305. — Constantinus  Syno<lum  Sextain  convocavit.  Alexand.  13.  287.  Septiiiia 
Bynodns  a  Conntantino  et  Irene  Au«rnRtiii  convocata  est.    Alexand.  14.  523. 

>  Lanuoy  ad  Lndov.  4. 22.  et  ad  Voell.  4.  108.  et  od  Bray.  4.  191.  et  adMalat.  i 
207,  223.     Daniel,  5.  444. 
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Stiods,  presided  in  person  or  by  representation,  and  proposed 
e  matter,  prescribed  the  form,  and  regulated  the  discussions 
of  such  conventions.'  The  sovereign  pontiff,  according  to 
Mariana,  Gibert,  Msdmbourg,  and  Godeau,did  not  appear  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  in  the  second,  fifth,  orPisan  assembly. 
Timotheus  and  Eutychius,  says  Alexander,  presided  in  the 
Byzantine  conventions  under  the  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.  Photius  attributes  the  presidency  of  the  seventh 
general  council  to  Tarasius.* 

The  first  councils,  says  Du  Pin,  *were  not  confirmed  by  the 
popes.'  The  pontiffs,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  canons  of 
the  second  and  fourth,  which  conferred  rank  and  jurisdiction 
on  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Vigilius  withstood  the  fifth  with 
all  his  pontifical  authority.  Petavius's  representation  of  this 
hierarch's  versatility  is  a  curiosity.  His  infallibility,  says  this 
historian,  ^proscribed,  and  then  confirmed  the  fihh  universal 
oounciL  He  afterward  again  disclaimed,  and  finally  declared 
its  legitimacy.'* 

The  general  conventions,  from  that  of  the  Lateran  to  that  of 
Trent,  were  held  in  the  west,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
honour  of  pontifical  convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification. 
This  perioa  embraced  the  ten  Latm  universal  councils.  The 
Roman  empire  was  then  divided  into  many  smaller  states, 
whose  sovereigns,  actuated  with  petty  ambition  and  engaged  in 
mutual  opposition  and  rivalry,  could  not  agree  about  ecclesias- 
tical conventions.  The  pope,  in  this  emergency,  assumed  the 
prerogative  of  convocation  and  presidency.  He  convened  the 
clergy  and  arrogated  the  power,  which  had  been  exercised  by 
ihe  emperor,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarch,  became 
an  engine  of  pontifical  aggrandisement  and  despotism.* 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  persons  who  should  form  a  general  council.  A  few  would 
admit  laymen  ;  while  many  would  exclude  all  but  the  clergy. 
Some  would  restrict  decisive  suffrage  to  the  prelacy,  and  others 
would  extend  it  to  the  priesthood.  The  former  was  the  usage 
of  antiquity.     The  latter  obtained  in  some  of  the  councils  in 

1  TribnB  primis  conciliis  ^eneralibns  non  pnefuit.  Du  Pin,  337.  Cnsan,  III.  16. 
n  n'ait  pas  preside  au  premier  Concile  de  Constantinople,  II  es  treit-certain  qa*il 
na  convoqaa  poa  le  cinqu^ime,  et  n*y  prcsida  point.  Maimb.  42.  Huic  concilio 
prvfait  Timotheoa.  Alexand.  7.  234.  Concilio  Qninto  Oecumenico  pneidit 
Entychioa.  Alexand.  12.  574,  Paolo,  1.  213,  Mariana,  1.  521.  Gib'^rt,  1.  66, 
S8.     Godean,  4.  274.     PhotiuB,  57. 

*  Prima  Concilia  a  Pontificibus  confirmnta  minime  sunt.  Du  Pin,  337.  Gibert, 
1.  102.  Sedes  Apostolica  nunc  usque  controdicif,  quod  a  synodo  firmatum  ort. 
Liberatos,  c.  XIII.  lUam  primum  respnit  Vigilius,  deinde  assensione  firmavit, 
poftem  repudiavit  itenim.  Denique  legitimam  esie  professoi  eat  Petsrioa,  9. 
137 

*  Gibert,  1. 70.    Paolo,  1.  215.    Moreri,  3.  539. 
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more  modern  days.  Panormitan  would  restrict  membership  in 
a  general  council  to  the  pope  smd  prelacy,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laity.* 

Varying  in  this  way  about  the  number  of  councils,  the  Romish 
doctors  vary  also  respecting  the  manner  of  synodal  decision. 
Some  would  decide  by  a  majority ;  while  others  would  require 
unanimity  as  a  condition  of  legitimacy.  One  faction,  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  account  a  majority,  if  sanctioned  by  pontifical 
ratification,  sufficient  for  conferring  validity.  A  second  party, 
countenanced  by  Du  Pin,  Canus,  Salmeron,  Cusan,  and  Panor- 
mitan, would  demand  unanimity,  for  bestowing  legitimation 
on  a  council  and  validity  on  its  decisions.^ 

The  reauisition  of  unanimity  would,  in  fact,  explode  the 
majority  of  all  the  eighteen  general  councils.  A  few  indeed 
have  been  unanimous,  but  many  divided.  The  Nicene,  By- 
zantine, Ephesian,andChalcedonian  synods  contained  Actions 
that  favoured  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Euty- 
chianism,  and  Monothelitism.  Mighty  controversy,  say  both 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  arose  at  Nicaea,  and  was  maintained 
with  pertinacity.  But  tliese  sons  of  heresy  were,  in  general, 
exterminated  by  deposition,  banishment,  murder,  or  some  othei 
way  of  legal  ratiocination  and  evangelical  discipline.'  The 
patrons  of  idolatry  in  the  second  assembly  of  Nicaea,  anticipated 
all  opposition  to  their  intended  enactments  by  rejecting  all  who 
wouJa  not  execrate  the  patrons  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  ten  western  councils  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  power,  combined  with  ignorance  and  the 
inquisition,  succeeded  in  a  great  measure,  in  silencing  opposition 
and  commanding  unanimity.  But  occasional  symptoms  of 
rebellion  against  the  vicar-general  of  God  appeared,  notwith- 
standing general  submission,  even  in  western  Christendom.  No 
assembfy,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  ever  showed  less  unity  than 
the  council  of  Trent.  Theologian  opposed  theologian,  and 
bishop  withstood  bishop,  in  persevering  impertinence  and  con- 
tention. The  dominican  fought  with  the  franciscan  in  an  endless 
tod  provoking  war  of  rancour  and  nonsense.  The  French 
and  Spanish  encountered  the  Italians,  with  inferior  numbers, 
indeed,  but  with  far  superior  reason  and  eloquence.  All  this 
appears  in  the  details  of  Paolo,  Du  Pin,  and  even  Pallavicino. 
The  Trentine  contest  and  decision  on  original  sin  may  be  given 

■ 

1  Grotty,  83.  Alex.  10.  341.  Lenfan.  1.  107.  Antoo.  c.  V.  Dn  Pin,  3.  9, 
Bynodus  genenilii  conitituitur  a  popa  et  epiicopia,  et  tic  nibU  dicit  de  Uicai 
l*Uinnn.  142. 

*  n  (aut  qa'eHe  paaae  da  coDBentement  ananime.    Da  Pin,  Doct.  du  1.  3. 

Nego,  cum  de  fide  aj^tur,  lequi  plarimorom  judiciam  oportere.  Canaay  VI.  a 
Apo).  ].  103—105.  s  Earcbiuf,  III.  13.     Socratca,  1.  8. 


as  a  qpocixnen  of  Trentme  contention  and  senseless  animoshr* 
The  bishops,  learned  in  general  in  the  law,  but  unskilled  in 
divinity,  were  utterly  confeunded  by  the  distinctions,  scholas- 
ticism, and  puzzlmg  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  theologians.  The  composition  of  the  canons  was  over- 
whelmed with  inextricable  aifficulty.  The  persons  employed 
in  this  task  could  not  comprize  every  opinion,  or  avoid  the 
hazard  of  creating  a  schism.*  The  discord  of  the  Trentine 
fathers  became,  in  the  French  nation,  the  subject  of  witticism 
and  mockery. 

The  contentions  of  the  French  synod  of  Melun,  preparatory 
to  that  of  Trent,  afforded  a  striking  prelude  and  specimen  of  tm 
noisy  and  numerous  altercations  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
played in  the  latter  assembly.  The  French  king  convened  the 
Pansian  doctors  at  Melun,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
dogmas  of  faith,  which,  on  the  assembling  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, were  to  be  proposed  for  discussion.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, could  agree  on  nothing.  These,  Adhering  to  a  church 
which  boasts  of  exclusive  unity,  squabbled  and  contended  on 
the  topics  of  the  sacraments,  the  Concordat,  the  Pragmatic 
sanction,  and  the  Constantian  and  Basilian  councils,  without 
meaning  or  end.  Each,  however,  without  being  disconcerted 
hj  their  discord,  would  have  his  own  opinion  made  an  article 
of  fiuth.  The  king,  in  consequence,  had  to  dissolve  the  councQ 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.*  A  scene  of  equal  dissension 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  protestantism. 

Freedom  of  discussion  and  suffrage  is,  according  to  unanimous' 
consent,  a  necessary  condition  of  synodal  legitimacy.  Author^i 
the  most  adverse  in  other  things,  agree  in  the  requisition  of 
liberty.  This,  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  was  the  demand 
of  the  ancients,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Facundus, 
as  well  as  of  the  modems,  such  as  Richerius,  Canus,  and  Duval. 
No  council,  says  Facundus,  was  ever  known,  under  compul- 
sion, to  subscribe  any  thing  but  falsehood.'  Freedom  of  speech 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  general  ecclesiastical  assembly 
required  by  the  council  of  Basil.  This  freedom,  it  has  been 
admitted,  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  deposition  and  banishment, 

*  LflB  ^T^net  embaratsez  par  une  n  grande  Tari^tA  d'opinion*,  ne  lavoient  qi|a) 
jagement  porter.  U  y  avoit  ane  ri  grande  vtaikth  de  aentiiuens  dee  tb^ologieni^ 
ue  Be  enyoient  pas  qu'il  fQt  pos^ble,  ni  de  definir  la  choae  ni  de  condamner  qnelqii' 
one  de  cea  opuiioiM»  mins  coorir le  riaqae  de  earner  qaeloae  ichume.  Paolo^  1.  f8 1 . . 
Lea  ditpatei  ae  reveillerent  avec  tant  de  force,  qae  lea  I6gaU  earent  beanconp  d* 
peine  a  lea  appaiser.    Paolo.  S.  283.    Da  Pin,  3.  436. 

*  lU  fttoient  anaai  partagez  aur  Tarticle  dea  aacr^mena.  Chacon  Tonlottfaire.paa- 
arr  aon  opiiikm  poor  on  dogme  de  fox,  T\m  ne  parent  conrenir  d*i]itre  choae. 
FmAa,  1.  177,  178. 

*lfimqiiaiB  eoactum  eonefliam,  aiat  faUitati.  mibacripait  FacnndiiB,  XII.  3. 
CKbert.  1.  74.     Amb.  in  Luc.  6. 
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but  also  by  threats,  bribery,  gifts,  &vour,  fectioo,  simony,  party, 
inoney,  and  influence.  The  favour  of  the  emperor  was*  Irf 
Ambrofflus,  considered  subversive  of  synodal  liberty.  Thraldom 
or  servility  may  arise  from  any  thing  that  may  bias  the  mind  or 
influence  the  vote. 

The  application  of  this  recjuisition  would  explode  all  the 
gisoeral  councils  that  ever  met  in  Christendom.  All  these  were 
swayed  by  hope,  fear,  reward,  or  punishment,  or  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  faction  or  favour,  menace  or  money.  The 
eighteen  councils  were  controlled  by  the  Roman  emperor  or  the 
Boman  pontifi*.  The  eight  oecumenical  councils  celebrated  in 
the  east  were  influenced  by  imperial  power.  The  emperors, 
in  person  or  by  representation,  presided  as  judges  in  the  Grecian 
conventions,  and  moulded  them  into  any  form  they  pleased.^ 
None  of  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  was  ever  known  to  resist 
the  will  of  its  sovereijni,  but  adhered,  with  undeviatiug  uni- 
formity, to  the  dut^  of  unlimited  and  unqualified  submission. 
Constantine's  management  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  the  most 
respectable  of  all  that  have  been  called  general,  is  recorded  by 
Eosebius  and  Socrates.  He  gained  some,  say  these  historians, 
by  reason  and  some  by  supplication.  Some  he  praised  and 
some  he  blamed ;  and,  by  these  means,  succeeded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  effecting  an  unanimity.'  Such  are  die  efieets  of 
imperial  arguments.  A  few,  however,  preferred  their  conscience 
or  their  system  to  royal  favour,  and  were  banished  or  deposed 
for  error  and  contumacy.  Arius,  Eusebius,  and  Theognis, 
haying  for  some  time  felt  the  blessed  effects  of  these  logicaland 
scriptural  arguments,  subscribed  and  were  restored.  Maris, 
Theognis,  and  Eusebius,  says  Philostorgius,  declared  in  self* 
condemnation,  that,  influenced  by  terror,  they  had  signed 
..heterodoxy. 

The  easterns  and  westerns  wero  as  accommodating  to  the 
Arian  Constantius  as  to  the  Trinitarian  Constantine.  Con- 
ttantius,  forsaking  the  Trinitarian  system,  adopted  Arianism; 
and  the  Oreeks  and  Latins,  whether  united  or  separated, 
complied  with  the  imperial  humour,  and  signed,  like  dutiful  sub- 
jects, the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  confessions  of  Sirmium, 
oeleucia,  Milan,  and  Ariminum.  The  oriental  and  occidental 
prelacy,  united  at  Sirmium  in  one  of  the  most  numerous  councils 
that  ever  met,  subscribed,  in  compliaiy^e  with  their  sovereim, 
in  Arian  creed,  which,  as  Du  Pin  has  shown,  was  signed  by 
his  infallibility  Pope  Liberius.     The  Greeks,  consisting  of 

I  Oet  lortef  d'awembliea  fbrent  d!riff|^  par  let  Princet.    Paolo,  1.  213. 

*  IToMLf^f  ttfifOuoytai  (fvv^otafunfi.    EuMbiiis,  de  vitt  Constantiid,  III.  IS.    Tam$ 

Soormt  1.  S.    Phflottorgioi,  1.  10. 


Ajriaot  and  Semi-Arians,  asaembled  «l  Seleuda,  framed,  after 
a  Imig  and  bitter  altercatioQt  an  Aiian  anj  Semi-Arian  oont 
fesakxu  These  two  the  holy  bishops  referred,  not  to  Liberina 
but  to  Constantius,  not  to  the  pontiff  but  to  the  emperor,  finr  hit 
appiobadon  and  sanction.  Tne  emperor,  rejecting  both,  pn>* 
dueed  one  of  an  Arian  stamp,  which  had  been  composea  at. 
Nicea  and  subscribed  at  Ariminum;  and  this,  the  sacred  synod 
with  the  most  obliging  condescension  unanimously  adopted* 
The  Latins,  at  Milan  and  Ariminum,  followed  the  footsteps  of  ■ 
the  Greeks.  The  world,  says  Jerome  on  this  occasion,  groaned « 
and  wondered  at  its  Arianism ;  and  all  in  compliance  with  itSi 
sovereign.^  ' 

The  annals  of  image  worship,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Ariaiw  * 
ism»  show  the  contim  which  the  Roman  emperors  exercised 
over  the  consciences  and  the  faith  of  their  subjects,  clergy  and 
laitj.     The  emperor  Constantine,  the  enemy  of  idolatry  and* 
the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  called  a  numerous  synod  at  Constant 
tinople;  and  the  bishops,  adopting  the  faith  of  their  prinee, 
anathematized  all  those  who  adored  the  works  of  the  p€»cil  or 
chiseL     But  the  empress  Irene,  the  votary  of  images  and  supef* 
stkinD,  assembled  the   second  Nicene  council,  which  is  tbt^ 
sevei^  general,  and  the  holy  fathers,  proselyted  by  imperial 
aiguments,  cursed,  in  long  and  loud  execrations,  all  the  sosa . 
and  daughters  of  iconoclasm.     The  western'  emperor,  in  hofi^^ 
tility  to  image  worship,  called,  at  Frankfort,  a  council  of  thi^ee 
hnndred  bi^ops,  who  represented  the  whole  western  church, 
and  who  overthrew  the  Nicene  enactment  in  fovour  of  idolatry/ 

The  imperial  power  in  tlie  oriental  synods  prevailed  against  s 
the  pontifical  authority.  The  emperor's  influence  was  para*- 
monnt  to  the  pontiff's.  Tb;  pope,  in  several  councils,  sum- 
nooned  all  his  energy  and  influence  in  opposition  to  the  empen^, 
bat  without  success.  Papal  imbecility,  compared  with  imperitl 
power,  appeared  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general 
councils*  The  second  and  fourth  councils  elevated  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  to  a  pitch  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  offensive,  in  a 
n^  degree,  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  secor^d  conferred  on 
the  Constantinopolitan  chief  an  honorary  primacy,  next  to  the. 
Roman  hierarch ;  and  the  fourth,  in  its  twenty-eighth  cancw, 
granted  equality  of  honour,  and  added  the  jurisdiction  of  Asia, 
PoDtm,  and  Thracia.  These  honours,  bestowed  on  a  rival» 
the  pope,  as  might  be  expected;  resided  with  all  his  might  and 
autnonty.     Lucentius,  the  pope's  vicar  nt  Chalcedon  on  this 

1  Bib.  1.  479.— •Da  Tm,  in  Lib  — Hfl.  m  Syn.— Jeron.  is  Ckron.  ., 

•TlMoph.9S5.    ZoiMrM,S.85.    Bray.  1. 564    Cribb,  S.  MS.    Bffqrt  I*  JMH 
MabflloD,  ft.  S8S. 
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occasion,  complained,  in  open  court,  of  factioh  and  conapulsioni 
The  bishops,  said  he,  in  the  sixteenth  session,  *  are  circifkn- 
vented  and  forced  to  subscribe  canons,  to  which  they  have  not 
consented.'  But  pontifical  exertion  was  vain,  when  opposed 
to  imperial  power.  Lucendns  protested.^  But  the  obnoxious 
canon,  nevertheless,  was  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
and  obtained  validity  through  Christendom. 

The  Ephesian  synod  aSbnls  another  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  the  pontiflT.  This  assent 
bly,  indera,  shows  the  happy,  efiects  both  of  pecuniary  and 
imperial  dialectics.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Ibas, 
was  corrupted  by  the  sold  of  Cyril.  The  saint}  says  the  bishop, 
*  gained  the  ears  of  aU  by  the  poison  which  blinds  the  eyes  of 
the  wise.'^  John  and  Cyril,  indeed,  headed  two  rival  and  jar- 
rmg  cabals.  Each  issued  its  creed,  and  appealed,  not  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  but  to  the  Roman  emperor,  for  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  faith.  His  infallibility,  on  die  occasion,  was  not  even 
consulted.  Theodosius,  at  first,  seemed  favourable  to  the  Nes- 
torian  faction.  He  afletward  veered  round  to  Cyril's  party ; 
and  the  change,  it  appears,  was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of^  pecu- 
niaiy  lo^c.  Cyril,  says  Acacius,  bribed  Scholasdcus  a  cour- 
tier, who  influenced  the  mind  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor, 
not  the  pontiff,  confirmed  the  synodal  decision  and  stamped 
the  faith  of  Cyril  with  the  seal  of  orthodoxy.* 

Justinian,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fifth  general  council,  pre- 
vailed against  Vigilius.  This  assembly,  indeed,  enjoyed  no 
freedom,  and  showed  no  deference  to  tne  pontifi*.  Liberatus, 
Lupus,  and  Eustathius  have  adduced  weighty  imputations 
against  its  validity.  According  to  Liberatus,  the  councnl,  whose 
snbject  of  discussion  was  the  silly  productions  of  Ibas,  Theo- 
dorety  and  Theodorus,  was  convened  by  the  machinations  of 
Theodorus  of  Caesarea,  and  was  swayed  by  his  influence  with 
Justinian  and  Theodora!,  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
episcopal  courtier  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Origen,  and  a 
cohceaded  partizan  of  Monophysitism.  The  &ncifol  theologian 
was  his  darling  author,  and  the  heretical  theology  was  his  de^ 
voted  system.  He  was,  in  consequence,  an  enemy  to  Theodo- 
rus of  Mopsuestia,  who  had  written  against  Origen,  and  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  approved  his  works,  contained 
in  the  celebrated  three  chapters,  tne  mighty  topic  of  imperial 
animadversion  and  synodal  reprehension.     The  Csesarean  dig- 

*  Qaa  circamventiono  cum  lanctui  epucopis  gestum  sit,  ut  non  conacriptis  canon- 
ibas  tabflcribere  sint  coacti.  Grabb.  1.  938.  Lacentiat  fat  rednit  a  faire  one 
proteitation  centre  ce  qui  •'  etoit  fbit  en  cela.    Oodea.  3.  500,  503. 

*  Aurea  ODMiam  Teaeao  obcscaati  oonloa  aapientitiin  obtinut.    LabK  S.  181 
s  QodMtt,  3.  310.    Labb.  3.574.    Libeimtiit,  c  VL  Bvag.  1  f.    LipM,o.XU 
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ptary,  however,  notwithstanding  his  hetemdorf*  fbimd  meant 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperor  and  empreM.  He  in* 
skioatedhimselfinto  the  royal  favour  and  ruled  the  roval  councils. 
This  influence  he  used  for  the  discredit  of  the  Cbalcedoniilo 
synod  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Mopsuesdan  cridc.  He 
persuaded  Justinian  to  issue  an  edict  against  the  writings  of  Ibas* 
Tlieodoret,  and  Theodorus,  which  had  been  sanctbned  al 
Chalcedon.  These  writers,  Fondus,  an  Afiican  bishop,  in  a 
letter  to  Vigilius,  represents  as  the  authors  whom  the  holy  synod 
of  Chalcedon  had  received.^  The  empleror,  also,  actuated  by 
his  counsellor's  suggestions,  called  an  ecumenical  council  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  edict,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  ob- 
noxious publicadons.  This  assembly,  according  to  Liberatus 
a  contemporary  historian,  acknowledged  the  charms  of  the  im- 
perial gold,  and  submission  to  the  imperial  wilL  The  empeior« 
says  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  *  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  by 
bribery  and  banishment.  He  enriched  those  who  promoted  his 
desimis,  and  banished  all  who  resisted.'* 

Tne  allegations  of  Liberatus  have  been  repeated  by  Lupus 
and  Eustathius.  According  to  Lupus,  '  Justinian  became,  a 
Dioclesian,  and  the  Grecian  prelacy  became  the  tools  of  hisim* 

MnJ*^  ^Allthings,' says  Eustathius, 'were  effected 
ly  violence.'  Certain  it  is,  m>wever  these  things  be  determtned« 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 
universal  council  in  all  its  sessions. 

But  the  sovereign  and  the  &thers  proceeded  in  the  synodal 
decisions,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Vigilius  reRised  to  siffo 
the  sentenrie  of  the  counciL  But  his  majesty  compelled  his  m* 
iallibility,  unwilling  as  he  was,  to  confirm  decisions  which  his 
holiness  hated,  and  to  sanction  enactments,  against  which,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  he  had  protested.  A  convention, 
assembled  in  this  manner  by  stratagem,  disputing  about  nothingt 
corrupted  by  the  emperor,  repealing  the  aecision  of  a  former 
general  council,  and  acting  in  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  vicar* 
general  of  God,  constituted  the  fifth  general,  unerring,  holy 
Roman  council. 

The  eight  eastern  councils,  in  this  manner,  were  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  the  western,  m  the 
«ame  way,  were  swayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  ponti£ 
The  pope  became  as  arbitrary  and  despodc  among  the  Latin$i 

>  Lm  WLtenn,  que  le  laiiit  concile  de  Chalcedoine  avoit  reciU.    Godean.  4.  299, 
*  CoiiMntientet  episcopi  in  Trhim  dnmnationefn  Capitalc  ram  maneribiK  ^itat 

hmxtatf  rt\  non  eoMentieiitea,  deponti;  in  exilium  miMi  Buat.    Libamtot,  c. 

XXIV.     Crabb.  2.  121. 
^In  kac  ijnodo,  Jqttinianna  Diooietiaaum  indicerat:  tjm  aiectibM  Mrriabaat 
Gnrcoram  episcopi.     Lapoa,  1.  737.     Brny.  1.  330.  .: 


«■  ibt  wupttxx  had  been  among  the  Oreeks.  Thn  ierali^ 
of  (ha  Weetenu  has  been  delineated  with  the  pencil  of  trothf 
by  Gibert,  Oiannone,  Do  Pin,  and  Richerius.'  According  to 
dtbeit,  *  the  bontiffs,  m  these  convendons,  did  as  they  pleased** 
The  Roman  hierarchs,  says  Du  Pin,  *  established,  in  trc  twelffli 
century,  their  sovereignty  in  the  Roman  city,  and  their  inde* 
pendence  on  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  even  assumed  the  right 
of  conferring  the  imperial  crown.  Their  power  over  the  state 
and  the  magistracy,  was  attended  with  adoitional  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  church  and  cleigy.  Councib  were  con* 
vened  by  their  summons,  and  the  synodal  constitutbns  were 
their  productions.  The  popes  were  the  authors  of  the  ecde* 
siastical  canons,  to  which  the  prelacy  only  gave  their  assenL 
The  assembly  merely  sanctionea  the  will  ot  tl^  hierarch.'  The 
councils,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were,  according  to  Giannone, 
*  called  by  the  pontiff^  who,  in  these  jneetings,  made  such  r^;ii- 
fatfions  as  were  conducive  to  his  own  grandeur,  while  the  as- 
sembled bishops  only  consented.' 

Richerius  writes  in  the  same  strain  as  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and 
Giannone.  Synodal  liberty,  according  to  this  author, '  departed 
with  die  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  the  papacy.  This 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Itiore  than  a  thousand  years,  compelled  the  clergy  of  Christenr 
dom  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Roman  See :  and  this  stretch  of 
papalpower,  in  a  short  time,  introduced  spiritual  slavery.  The 
pontiffs,  according  to  the  same  historian,  continued,  fit>m  the 
aooession  of  Gregory  till  the  council  of  Constance,  embracing  a 
period  of  340  years,  to  assume  the  authority  of  framing  canons 
and  definitions  at  the  Vatican,  and  then  summoned  servile  synods 
Id  sanction  their  arbitrary  and  oppressive  dictations.' 

•  A  similar  statements  in  reference  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
pope,  is  given  by  Gibert  and  Pithou  in  their  editicms  of  the 
canon-law.  In  Gibert's  statements  *  bishops  should  swear  fideli- 
ty to  the  pope,'  and  in  Pithou's  *  all  who,  in  the  present  day, 
Mceive  any  dignity  fix>m  the  pope,  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
his  holiness.''  Pms  the  Fourth,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which,  in  1564,  he  annexed  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  exacts  an 
oath  of  the  same  kind.  According  to  this  bull,  issued  by  the 
pope  and  received  by  the  prelacy,  all  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
the  Romish  communion,  '  promise  ond  swear  obedience  to  the 


>  Pontificem  in  iM  totnme  oaidqind  Ubcdt.  Gfbert,  1.  100.  Do  Pin,  Can.  XII. 
••  XX.  Gitanon,  XIV.  3.  Rich.  e.  38. 

*  BpiKopi  Paps  debent  jmgarandam.  Gibert,  3. 206.  Hodie  oomet  BccipiMilit 
4iffniUtem  a  Papa  ribi  jurat     Pitboa,  107. 

■oDimo  Pootttci  veram  obedientiaiii  ipcnidoo  m  joro.  Labb.  SO.  S8S.  Barolaj, 
11.  0.1. 
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Roman  pontiff. '     This  obligation,  it  is  plain,  is  inconsistent  with 
freedom  or  independence. 

This  servility  and  compulsion  appeared  in  all  the  ten  Latin 
rxmncils,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
Trentines  were  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  court.  His 
holiness  filled  the  council  with  hungry  and  pensioned  Italians, 
who  voted  as  he  pleased.  The  Italians,  in  this  assembly , 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  while  those  of 
other  nations  mustered  only  eighty.  The  French,  Spanish,  and 
Germans,  indeed,  endeavored  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
assembly ;  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  French 
and  Spanish,  however,  both  confessed  the  thraldom  of  thu 
SjDod^  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  complained  of  papal  mflu- 
•nee.  Lansac,  the  French  ambassador,  declared  that  the 
Roman  court  was  master  in  the  council  and  opposed  the 
seformatbn.  Claudius,  a  French  Trentine  theologian,  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Espensseus,  *  you  would  die  with  grief,  if  you  should 
see  the  villany  which  is  here  perpetrated  fdr  the  purpose  of 
evading  a  reformation.^  The  Spanish  declared  that  the  council 
botttained  more  than  forty,  who  received  monthly  pensions  from 
the  Roman  court.  Richerius  as  well  as  Paolo  admits  the  utt^. 
absence  of  all  liberty  in  the  Council  of  Trent 

>  Pme  dblore,  martans  ei,  n  ea  iridiiMt  qam  ad  eladendam  reformatluuim 

toaia»  d'mi  €0» 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SUPREMACY. 

99mik  TAmiATtOItt— rOPK's  PRBSIDIITCT — BXI  aOTKEKIOIITT  0«  DMPOntll— nil 
MIPrOSBD  Xq^UALlTT  WXTB  QOD — BU  ALLSOSO  SUPBRUmiTr  TO  GOD"  •Cfclf' 
TVRAL  FBOOr — TRADmOHAL  KTIDBUCB — OUOUIAfc  STATB  OP  TBB  ROM  AX  CBURCB 
— CA1MKS  OP  IT8  PRIMACY — tMIRBlfCB  OP  THE  CITY — PALSB  DICRBTALS — ^MIM^OBf 
«*<-OPPOBinOII  PROM  A8IA,  AFRICA,  PRANCB,  tPAIR,  BROLAIID,  ABD  IRBLABD— OVl- 
■  TBBBAL  BlIMOP-^UtURPATlOBt  OP  MICBOLAS,  JOBS*  ORBOORT,  UTilOCBBT,  ABB 
BOBIPACB. 

^The  Supremacy  is,  by  the  patrons  of  Romanism,  um'fiurmly 
ttcribed  to  the  pope.  This  title  the  partisans  of  popery  use  to 
represent  the  Roman  hierarcVs  supenority  in  the  church.  But 
Ae  authority  attached  to  this  dignity,  remains  to  the  present 
day  undecided.  Opinions  on  this  topic  have  floated  at  freedom, 
unfixed  by  any  acknowledged  standard,  and  uncontrolled  by 
&y  recognized  decision.  The  Romish  doctors,  in  consequence, 
have,  on  the  pontificial  supremacy,  roved  at  random  through 
all  the  gradations  and  forms  of  diversified  and  conflicting 
systems. 

'  These  systems  are  many,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
distinguished  in  many  instances  by  trifling  and  evanescent 
shades  of  discrimination.  A  full  enumeration  would  be  end* 
less,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  useless.  The  chief  variations  on 
this  topic  may  be  reduced  to  four.  One  confers  a  mere  presi- 
dency ;  and  tne  second  an  unlimited  sovereignty  on  the  Roman 
pontiff*.  The  third  makes  the  pope  equal — ^and  the  fourth 
superior,  to  God. 

One  variety  restricts  the  Roman  pontiff*  to  a  mere  presidency, 
similar  to  the  moderator's  in  the  Scottish  assembly,  or  the  pro- 
locutor's in  the  English  convocation.  The  first  among  his 
equals,  he  is  not  the  church's  master,  but  its  minister.  Sucn  are 
the  statements  of  Du  Pin,  Rigaltius,  Pilaster,  Gibert,  and  Paolo.^ 

'  Petram  inter  Apostolot  primiim  locum  obtiniiisse.     Da  Pin,  313.     Primam 
■e  Romanam  Pontificem.    Da  Pin,  333. 

Non  imperium,  non  dominatam,  non  potenUtam,  sed  primam  Locum.    Do  Pin, 
314.    Le  Pape  loi-meme  n'est  que  le  premier  entre  les  pretres.    Lenfant,  1.  107. 
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The  poDtiflf,  saya  Du  Pin,  ^  like  Peter  among  the  apostles,  ob- 
tains the  first  piace.  The  pontiff  has  no  power  over  the  church, 
but  the  church,  oa  the  contrary,  over  the  pontiff.'  The  Roman 
hierarch,  says  Ri^tius,  quoted  by  Du  Pin,  *  possesses  not 
jurisdiction,  dominion  or  sovereignty,  but  the  first  place.'  Car* 
dinal  Pilaster,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  without  any 
opposition,  reckoned  *  the  pope  only  the  first  amonc^  the  priesta. 
Toe  pope,  says  Gibert,  ^is  only  the  first  of  the  bishops.'  The 
Boman  nierarch,  according  to  Paolo,  '  is  chief,  not  in  authority, 
but  in  order,  as  the  president  of  an  assembly.'  Thispresidency, 
tberefbre,  Du  Pin,  observes,  is  only  a  primacy  ot  order  and 
unity ;  which  indeed,  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency  and  co- 
operation of  every  society. 

This  primacy  authorizes  a  general  superintendence,  allows 
the  possessor  to  watch  over  the  fsuth  and  morality  of  the  whole 
community,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  The  power,  however,  is  executive,  not  legislative; 
and  extends,  not  to  the  enactment,  but  merely  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  The  Pontiff's  doctrinal  definitions  and  moral 
instructions,  are,  on  account  of  his  dignity,  entided  to  attention, 
but  depend  on  their  general  reception  for  their  validity.  The 
pontifical  primax:y,  or,  as  some  say,  monarchy,  is,  according  to 
this  system,  limited  by  prelatical  aristocracy.  The  episcopacy, 
in  other  words,  restricts  the  popedom.  The  Roman  pontiff  is 
infezicMr  to  a  general  council,  by  which  he  may,  for  heresy  or 
imnaorality ,  be  tried  and  deposed,  and  which  does  not  necessarily 
require  his  summons,  presiaency ,  ot  confirmation  ;  though  these 
may,  on  some  occasions,  be  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
patrons  of  this  system  deprecate  the  papal  claims  to  infallibility ; 
and  view  with  detestation,  all  the  Roman  hierarch's  pretensions  , 
to  the  deposition  of  kings,  the  transferring  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
abaoluUon  of  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.' 

The  French  have  patronized  this  system  on  the  subject  of  thtt 
papal  primacy.  The  Gallican  church  maintains  this  plan  of  ' 
moderation  and  freedom,  and  disclaims  the  ultraism  and  ser^ 
vility  of  the  Italian  school.  The  same  views  have  been  enters 
tained  by  the  university  of  Paris,  followed  by  those  of  Angiers, 
Orleans,  Bononia,  Lou  vain,  Herford,  Cracow,  and  Colonia. 
The  Sorbonne,  in  several  instances,  pronounced  the  contrarjr 


Aliad  non  fit  Papa  qaam  epitcoporam  prlmos.    Gibert,  3.  336. 

Inter  eqaalet  epiicopoa,  primam  granam  obtineat,  primui  inter  parea.  Dm 
Prim.  20S. 

Le  Pape  eat  miniatre  de  T^glise ;  il  n*en  eat  paa  le  mattre.    Apol.  S.  82. 

^  Ha  le  croyent  aoamia  aax  concilea  Geneninz.  Moreri,  1.  40.  Da  Pin,  335. 
Afad^in,  1.  113.    Hotman,  3SU 
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opiabn  a  heresy.'  The  same  scheme  has  been  sappMed  hy 
many  distinguished  theologians,  such  as  Oerson»  Cusan,  T09- 
tatus,  Aliaco,  Vittoria,  Richerius,  Soto,  DionTsius,  Launoj, 
Driedo,  Pluen,  Filaster,  Vigorius,  Marca,  and  Du  Pin ;  and 
these,  again,  have  been  followed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Pius, 
Julius,  Siricius,  Zozimus,  Celestine,  Sixtus,  Gregoxy,  Eugenius, 
Innocent,  and  Adrian.^ 

A  similar  subordination  of  the  papal  power  was  patronized 
hy  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  JBasil.  The  Pisans  de^ 
ciared  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  Roman 

SontifF;  degraded  Benedict  and  Gregory. and  elected  Alexan- 
er.'  The  Constantians,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pisans, 
defined,  in  the  fourth  session,  the  sutgection  of  a  pope  to  a 
council,  and  denounced  condign  punishment  on  all  persons,  of 
every  state  and  dignity,  even  the  papal,  who  should  disobey 
the  synodal  enactments.^  The  Basuians,  in  their  second  session, 
renewed  the  decision  of  Constance  with  its  penalty  against  all 
transgressors.  The  council  of  Basil,  besides,  in  its  thir^-third 
session,  declared  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  a 
Roman  hierarch,  and  its  mcapability  of  being  dissolved,  prt>* 
logued,  or  transferred  against  its  consent,  to  oe  truths  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Pertinsicity  in  the  denial  of  these  truths,  the 
holy  unerring  Fathers  pronounced  a  heresy.  The  inferiority 
of  a  pope  to  an  universal  synod,  and  his  incompetent  to  order 
its  dissolution,  adjournment,  or  translation  are,  accorcung  to  an 
infallible  council,  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  respect  not 
discipline  but  the  faith.* 

A  second  variety  allows  tthe  pope  an  unlimited  sovereignty. 
The  abettors  of  this  system,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  mode* 
ration,  would  exalt  the  primcwjy  into  a  despotism.  The  pope- 
dom, according  to  these  speculators,  is  a  monarchy,  unlimited 
by  democracy  or  aristocracy,  by  the  laity  or  the  clergy.  The 
Sfoman  pontifTs  power  is  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  extend- 
ing both  to  the  church  and  the  state ;  and  legislative  as  well 
as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measureless  range  both  the 
making  and  enforcing  df  laws.  He  is  clothed  with  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils,  and  kings.     He 

'  Qoi  docent  contrariam,  hereticot  obm  oeftset  Da  Pin,  4S1.  L*ej^1iM  Oal- 
lieme  ont  approuTft  le  deoret  de  la  oaperioritft  det  coaciles  aiir  Urn  Papet. 
Milletot,  572. 

'  Laanoy,  1.  295,  314.    Da  Pin,  442.     Fabnlottos,  c.  2. 

'  Concilium  generale  oniversam  repnesentans  ecclesiam  esse  soperiaa  Papn.  Da 
Pin,  404. 

*  Cui  qailibet  cnjascaroqae  status  vel  dignita^,  etiam  ri  papalis  existot,  obim 
tenetor.  Labb.  10. 73.  Sammam  pontlfioeni  sabesse  concOiis  generalibaa.  Gibert, 
S.  7.     Cossart,  4.  113. 

*  Est  reritas  ^ei  Catbolioe.  Veritatibns  daabns  predictis  pertinacitvr  n 
null  eat  censendas  haereticns.  Labb.  17.  236,  390.  Il  merite  a*etre  cens6  hi 
que.    Bray,  4.  126.    Da  Pin,  3.  3S.    Hotraan,  321,  329. 
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ims  a  rujfat,  both  in  a  leffidative  and  efxecutire  capacity,  to 
florem  ue  universal  churcn,  and  to  ordain,  judge,  suspend,  and 
depose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs  through  Christen- 
dom. These  receive  their  authority  from  the  pope,  as  he  m- 
ceives  his  from  Ood.  He  possesses  a  superiority  over  general 
councils,  which,  for  legitimation  and  validity,  require  pontifical 
convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification.  He  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversy,  and,  in  this  capacity,  receives  appeals 
from  the  whole  church.  He  is  vested  with  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  authority ;  and  may  depose  sovereigns,  transfer  kmg- 
doms,  and  absolve  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fealty.  His  chief 
prerogative  is  infallibility.  The  Roman  pontiff,  unlike  other 
tirail  mortals,  is,  at  least  in  his  official  sentences,  which  he  pro- 
nounces from  the  chair,  exempted  from  all  possibility  of  error 
or  mistake.' 

Such  is  the  monstrous  system  of  the  Italian  school  on  the 
piqpal  supremacy.  The  Transalpine  faction,  who  are  depend- 
ant and  servile  minions  of  the  Roman  court,  clothe  the  pontiff 
with  all  this  superhuman  power  and  authority.  Tliis  part^  has 
been  supported  m  these  views  by  Jesuits,  canonists,  theologians, 
popes,  and  councils.  The  votaries  of  Jesuitism,  dispersed 
tbiouffh  the  world,  have  advocated  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
popedom,  with  their  accustomed  eruditbn  and  sophistry.  The 
caaooists,  such  as  Gratian  and  Pithou,  have,  in  general,  been 
friends  to  the  plentitude  of  pontifical  jurisdiction  and  despotism* 
These  have  been  supported  by  an  host  of  theologians  and  school- 
men, such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turrecrema,  Saii- 
derus,  Perron,  Pighius,  Carranza,  Fabulottas,  Lainez,  Jacobar 
tius,  Arsdekin,  Antonius,  Canus,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Turrianno, 
Lupus,  Campeggio,  and  Bonaventura. 

The    Roman    hicrarchs,    as  might  be  expected,  have,  in 

Bmeral,  maintained  the  papal  power.  Celestine,  Gelasius,  Leo, 
icholas,  Gregory,  Urban,  jPascal,  Boniface,  Clement,  and 
Paul  supported  their  overgrown  tyranny  with  peculiar  resolution 
and  energy.  Gregory  the  Seventh  subjected,  not  only  the 
church  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power.  Boniface  the  Eighth  taught  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Paul  the 
Fourth  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  pontifical  ambition,  ano- 
gance,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny.     His  infallibility  contemned 

i  Do  Pin,  333.  Bell.  I  V.  1.  15,  et  .  6.  Gibert,  3.  38,  487.  Oajetn,  o.  I. 
BitniT.  S2,  101.    Labb.  IS.  143S.    FabuL  c.  II. 

Sab  ratkme  rei^iniDu  mouarchici.  Deua,  S.  147.  In  Papa  randet  aaprenm 
polBataa.    Fabar,  2.  384. 

Ecclefliam  ChrUtiu  inatituerit  initar  regni,  in  qna  unua,  cntaria  imparit  Libbb 
SOL  170. 

fmpm  eat  Domioas  tompoiralu  totiat  orbia.    Baroliijr,  17. 
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ihe  authority  of  councils  and  kinga.  The  papal  power  he 
maintained,  was  unbounded  and  above  all  synods ;  and  this, 
be  called  an  article  of  &ith;  and  the  contrary,  he  denomi- 
nated a  heresy.^  His  holiness  declared  himself  the  successor 
of  one  who  had  deposed  emperors  and  kings,  and  superior  to 

Erinces,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  his  companions, 
ut  use  as  his  footstool.  This  vain  glory,  these  empty  boasts, 
his  inExUibility  enforced  with  the  stamp  of  his  foot  and  the 
thunder  of  his  apostolic  voice. 

The  Italian  system,  on  the  supremacy,  was  patronized  also 
by  the  councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Eugenius, 
in  the  Florentine  Convention  and  with  its  approbation, declared, 
in  the  thirteenth  session,  the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a 
council,  whose  enactments  he  was  authorized  by  his  apostolic 
prerogative  to  change  or  repeal.  The  pontifical  dissolution  or 
translation  of  acouncil,  he  declared,  is  no  heresy,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  sentence  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  whose  acts,  he 
af&rmed,  were  unjust  and  foolish,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Ood  and  man.  The  Florentines  vested  his  infallibility  with  the 
▼ipegerency  of  God,  and  authority  to  teach  all  Christians,  and 
the  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.* 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran  clothed  Leo  with  equaJ 
power.  This  convention  decreed  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  over  all  councils,  and  his  full  power  and  right  of  synodal 
convocation,  translation,  and  dissolution.  This  assembly  also 
renewed  the  bull  of  Boni&ce,  which  declared  the  subjection  of 
all  Christians  to  the  Roman  pontiff  necessary  for  salvation.' 

.  The  council  of  Trent,  on  this  subject,  was  not  so^xplicit  as 
those  of  Florence  and  the  Lateran.  The  French  and  Spanish, 
in  this  synod,  withstood  the  Italians,  and  prevented  the  free 
expression  of  Ultramontane  servility.  The  council,  however, 
in  its  fourteenth  session,  ascribed  to  the  pope  *the  supreme 
power  in  the  universal  church.'*  The  pontiff,  said  Cardillusto 
the  Trentine  fathers,  without  any  disclaimer,  *  holds,  as  a  mor- 
tal God,  the  place  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 

>  O*^toit  tin  article  de  fot,  et  qae  de  dire  le  coutniire  6toit  nue  h6r6sie.  Paolo, 
2.  27.     Labb.  19.  968. 

.  '  Oonstat  synodiim  pontifici  esse  ioferiorem.    Labb.  18.  1320.    Papa  est  sapor 
potestatem  ecclesitie  universalis  et  concilii  srenenilis.    Cajetan,  1.  10. 

Diasoliitionem  sive  translutionem  concilii  hteresiiii  non  pertinere.  Labb.  18. 
1321.  Roroanum  Pontiliceni  in  universom  orbem  tenere  primatam,  et  rtrom 
Christi  vicarium,  eristere.     Labb.  18.  526.  1152.     Gibert,  1.  93. 

'  Solum  BoroauiuD  Pontifioem,  tanquam  aactoritatem  super  omnia  coacilta 
habentem,  tam  concilionim  dicendorum.  transferendorum,  dissolvendorum  plenui 
las  et  potestatem  habere.     Labb.  19.  967.     Bruys,  4.  806.     Du  Pin  430. 

^  Pro  stiprema  potestate  sibi  in  ecclesia  nniversa  tradita.  Labb.  20.  96.  Gibflrt, 
L  181.     Dens,  8.  232. 

It  Ohristi  vicem  gerit  in  terns,  tanquam  mortalis  Dens:  neqne  a  concilio  geacraU 
PoDtifex  jadicari  potest.    Cantil.  in  Labb.  90.  671,  1177. 
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a  general  cooncil.*     This  avowal  is  inconsistent  with  Cisalpine 
liberality  and  independence. 

The  French,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  oppose  the  Italians 
on  the  topic  of  papal  supremacy.  These  two  schools  are, 
on  this  question,  at  open  war.  Theologian  withstands  theolo- 
gian. Oerson,  AUiaco,  Richerius,  Launoy,  Almain,  Paolo, 
Marca,  Du  Pin,  Carron,  and  Walshi  encounter  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Turiano,  Turrecrema,  Arsdekin, 
Cajetan,  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventura.  The  universities  of  Paris, 
Angiers,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bononia,  Louvain,  Cracow, 
Cologne,  and  Herford  may  be  pitted  against  the  schoolmen, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  court.  Pope  charges  pope,  in 
dreadful  affray.  Damasus,  Felix,  Siricius,  Celestine,  and  Pius 
lead  their  phalanx  against  the  squadrons  of  Leo,  Gregory, 
Urban,  Nicholas,  Pascal  Paul,  ana  Sixtus.  General  councik 
stand  in  array  against  general  councils.  The  Pisans,  Constan- 
tians,  and  BasUians  wage  ware  as^ainst  the  Florentines,  Latemns, 
and  Trentines  ;  and  hurl  mutual  anathemas  from  their  spiritual 
artiQery. 

A  third  variety  would  raise  the  pope  to  an  equality  with  God. 
The  Italian  school,  one  would  expect,  confers  a  power  on  the 
Roman  hierarch  calculated  to  satistv  the  hio^hcst  ambition.  But 
the  Transalpine  system  does  not  terminate  the  progression.  A 
third  description  of  flatterers  have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
travagancy, and  vested  hLs  holiness  with  ampler  prerogatives. 
These,  in  the  exorbitance  of  papal  adulation,  have  insulted 
reason,  outraged  common  sense,  and  ascended,  in  their  impions 
progress,  through  all  the  gra%tions  of  blasphemy.  Pretended 
Christians  have  ascribed  that  Divinity  to  the  Roman  pontiff',  which 
the  Pagans  attributed  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Domitian,  ad- 
dressing his  subjects  in  his  proclamation,  sitjned  himself  their 
*  Lord  God.'  Califjula  arroo:jited  the  inme  of '  the  Grentestand 
Best  God ;'  while  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  affected,  with 
TCtme  modesty,  to  be  only  •  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  nnd  Moon.'* 
This  blasphemv  has  been  imitated  by  the  minions  of  his  Roman 
idlallibility.  The  pope,  says  the  gloss  of  the  c  mon  law,  '  is  not 
a  man.'  This  awkward  compliment  is  intended  to  place  his 
holiness  above  humanity.  According  to  Turrecrema  and  Bar 
clay,  *  some  doctorlinos  wish,  in  their  adulation,  to  equal  the 
|>ontiff  to  God.'  These,  says  Gerson,  quoted  by  Carron  and 
Giannone,  *  esteem  the  pope  a  God,  who  has  all  power  In  heaven  * 
and  earth.'  The  sainted  Bernard  affirms  that,  '  none,  except 
God,  is  like  the  pope,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth." 

^  Soetonius,  322,  :>55. 

*?kpa  non  ett  homo.    Sezt.  Denmt.     L.  I.  Tit.  VI.  c.  18. 

Doetoronli  Tolont  aduUndo  eot  qibiai  vqaipwrare  Deo.  BarcUiy,  319.   Turrecrom, 
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The  name  and  the  works  of  God  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  pope,  by  theologians,  canonists,  popes,  and  couDcOi. 
Oratian,  Pithou,  Durand,  Jacobatius,  Musso,  Gibert,  Gregoiy, 
Nicholas,  Innocent,  the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  coancilhave 
complimented  his  holiness  with  the  name  of  deit^,  or  bestowed 
on  him  the  vicegerency  of  heaven.  Pithou,  Gibcitt  Durand, 
Jacobatius,  Musso,  and  Gratian,  on  the  authority  of  the  canon 
law,  style  the  pontiff  the  Almifi[hty's  vicegerent,  *  who  occupies 
the  place,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  God.*  Accorcl 
to  Gregory  the  Second,  •  The  whole  Western  Nations  reckoi 
Peter  a  terrestrial  God,'  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  course, 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  the  estate.  This  blasphemy,  Gratian 
copied  into  the  canon  law.  '  The  emperor  Constantine,'  says 
Nicholas  the  First,  *  conferred  the  appellation  of  God  on  the 
pope,  who,  therefore,  being  God,  cannot  be  judged  by  man.' 
According  to  Innocent  the  Third,  *  the  pope  holds  the  place  of 
the  true  God.'  The  canon  law,  in  the  gloss,  denominates  the 
Roman  hierarch, '  our  Lord  God.'  The  canonists,  in  general, 
reckon  the  pope  the  one  God,  who  hath  all  power,  human  and 
diyine,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Marcellus  in  the  Lateran 
council  and  with  its  full  approbadon,  called  Julius,  *  God  on 
earth.'^  This  was  the  act  ot  a  general  council^  and,  therefore, 
in  the  popish  account,  is  the  decision  of  infallibility. 

The  works  as  well  as  the  name  of  God  have  been  ascrib^ 
to  the  pope,  by  Innocent,  Jacobatius,  Durand,  Decius,  Lainez, 
the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  council.  '  The  pope  and  the 
Lord,'  in  the  statement  of  Innocent,  Jacobatius  and  Decius, 
*  form  the  same  tribunal,  so  that,  sin  excepted,  the  pope  can  do 
nearly  all  that  God  can  do.'  Jacobatius,  in  his  moilcsty,  uses 
the  qualifying  expression  nearly,  which  Decius,  with  more  ef- 
frontery, rejects  as  unnecessary.  The  pontiff,  say  Jacobatius 
and  Durand,  ^  possesses  a  plentitude  of  power,  and  naae  dare 
say  to  him,  any  more  than  to  God,  Lord,  what  dost  thou  ?  He 
can  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  make  nothing  out  of  some- 
diing  and  something  out  of  nothing.'     These  are  not  the  mere 

Q.  II.  Estiment  Papain  unicam  Deum  eaie  oai  habet  potestatcm  omnem  in  ccbIo 
et  in  terrA.  Carron,  34.  Giannon,  X.  12.  rneter  Deum,  noa  est  similis  ei  nee 
in  ccbIo,  nee  in  terrA.     Bernard,  1725.    2.'The«s.  II.  4. 

>  Papa  Yicem  non  pnri  hominia,  ted  ven  Dei,  gereoi  in  terra.  Jacob.  VIL 
Biirelay,  222.  Pithoo,  29.  Decret.  L  Tit.  VII.  c.  III.  Papa  locam  Dei  tenet  m 
terria.  Gibert,  2.  9.  Durand.  1.  51.  Omnia  Occidentis  resna,  velut  Denm  terrea- 
trem  babent.  Labb.  8.  666.  Bray.  2.  100.  Constantino  Demn  appellatom,  com 
nao  poase  Deom  ab  hominiboa  judicari  manifeatum  eit.  Labb.  9. 1572.  Domiona 
De«a  noster  Papa.  Eztrav.  Tit.  XIV.  c.  IV.  Walsh,  p.  IX.  Deoa  in  tenria. 
Labb.  19.  731.     Bin.  9.  54. 

Oanonistae  dicunt,  Papam  esse  nnara  Deum,  qui  habet  potestatem  omnem  is 
esilo  et  in  terra  Potestatem  omnem  et  Divinam  et  horaanam  Pap«  tribaoil 
Bvday,  2,  4,  220. 
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imMHifttioag^f  Jacobatius»  Durandy  and  Decius ;  but  are  fouod, 
in  aB  their  absurdity,  m  the  canon  law,  which  attributes  to  the 
pope,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Creator,  the  divine  power  c^ 
performing  the  woriis  of  God,  and  making  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  pope,  according  to  Lainez  at  the  council  of 
Trent, '  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  all  laws,  and  the  saoae 
authority  as  the  Lord.'  This,  exclaimed  Hugo,  *  is  a  scandal 
and  impiety  which  equals  a  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  a  man 
to  God.'  An  archbishop,  in  the  last  Lateran  synod,  called 
Julius  *  prince  of  the  world :'  and  another  orator  styled  Leo, 
*  the  possessor  of  all  nower  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  preA^ 
ded  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe.'  This  blasphemy,  the 
holy,  unerring,  Roman  council  heard  without  any  aisapproba- 
tion,  and  the  pontiff  with  unmingled  complacency.  The  man 
of  sin  then  *  sat  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showed  himself  that 
he  was  QodJ  *  Some  popes,'  says  CoquiUe,  *  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  omnipotent.'^ 

A  fourth  variety,  on  this,  subject,  makes  the  Pope  superior  to 
God.  Eqoali^  with  the  Almishty,  it  might  have  been  expected 
would  have  satiated  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff  and  satisfied  the 
sycophancy  of  his  minions.  But  this  was  not  the  giddiest  step 
in  th^  scale  of  blasphemy.  The  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  Creator,  has  been  boldly  and  unblushingly  maintamed  by 
pontiffs,  theologians,  canonists,  and  councils. 

Accoatling  to  Cardinal  Zabarella,  *  the  pontiffs,  in  their  arxo* 
gance,  assumed  the  accomplishment  of  all  tiiey  pleeised,  even  un» 
lawful  things,  and  thus  raised  their  power  above  the  law  of 
'  God.'  The  canon  law  declares  that,  ^  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  4s  above  right,  can  change  the  substantisd 
nature  of  things,  and  transform  unlawful  into  lawfuL'*  Bellar- 
mine's  statement  is  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Cardinal  affirms 
that,  *  the  Pope  can  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  duty 
into  sin.'  He  can,  says  the  canon  law,  *  dispense  with  right' 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Petraca,  in  his  senseless  parasitism 
and  blasphemy,  declared,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  that 

1  PitPft  et  Olirlttiu  faciaot  idem  eonsifltoriara,  ita  qaod,  ezcepto  peceato,  poCait 
P^ia  lira  omnia  facere,  qoaa  potait  Deas.  Jacob.  III.  Pape  noiloi  andeat  disoari^ 
DQmim»f  cor  ita  laeis  f  Bxtrav.  Tit.  IV.  c.  II.  Sicut  Deo  dioi  non  poteit,  cur  ita 
fiMitf  Ita  nee  in  ias,  giub  nint  jorit  potidvi,  Paps  potest  did  car  hoc  fitfitf 
Jaeol».  TIL  De  aliqno  facit  nihil,  mntando  etlam  rei  natnram.  De  nihilo,  aliqiiid 
tudlL  Dorand,  1.  50.  Eztrav.  De  Tran.  o.  1.  q.  6.  Coram  te,  hoc  est,  oocaai 
totiu  orbb  priacipe.  Labb.  19.  700.  Tibi  data  ett,  omnia  potestas,  in  cobIo  etia 
terra.  Saper  omnia  regna  mundi  sedens.  Labb.  19.  920,  927.  Du  Pin.  3.  60S. 
9.  TImm.  II.  4.    Aucons  ont  endnrfe  d'etre  appellez  omnipotens.    GoqailUt  40S. 

*  Ponlifieaa  nmlta  libi  arrogaYerant,  et  omnia  le  poMo  exiftiment,  et  qnidqaiA 
liberie  etiaoi  lllicita ;  sicqne  supra  Dei  pneceptum  potettatem  iUam  eztoodMMb 
Zabarel.  de  Sohism.  Thaan.  6.  397.  Habet  pleaitndinem  potaetantia,  at  tufta 
MS  ast.  Oibert,  f,  103.  Immntat  substaatialam  rsi  aatoraM  pota  hokado  im 
aiagi^ao^  lagitimam.    Dorand,  1.  M. 
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LfCO  possessed  ^  power  above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.''  The  son  of  perdition  then  *  exalted  himself  above  all- 
that  is  called  God.'  This  brazen  blasphemy  passed  in  a  general 
council,  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  its  revolting  absurdity ,  stamped, 
with  the  seal  of  Roman  infallibility. 

But  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  Roman  hierarch  seems  to 
be  his  power  of  creating  the  Creator.'  Pascal  and  Urban 
plumed  themselves  on  this  attribute,  which,  according  to  their 
own  account,  raised  them  above  all  subjection  to  eartUy 
sovereigns.  This,  however,  is  a  communicable  perfection,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  become  common  to  all  the  sacerdotal  confra- 
ternity* His  holiness  keeps  a  transfer  office  at  the  Vatican,  in 
which  he  can  make  over  this  prerogative  to  all  his  deputies 
through  Christendom.  These,  m  consequence,  can  make  and 
eat,  create  and  swallow,  whole  thousands  of  pastry-gods  every 
day.  But  these  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  their  maimers,  are  oer- 
haps  not  new  gods,  but  merely  new  editions  of  the  old  one. 

Those  who  would  restrict  his  infallibility  to  a  presidency,  and 
those  who  would  exalt  his  dignity  to  a  sovereignty,  contending 
with  one  another,  have  also  to  contend  with  such  as  maintain 
his  equality  or  superiority  to  God.  The  two  latter  descriptions, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  Having  elevated 
a  sinful  mortal  to  an  equality  with  Jehovah,  the  remaining  task 
of  conferring  a  superiority  was  easy.  But  both  vary  fiom  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  as  well  as  from  reason  and  common 
sense. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  opinions,  which  speculators  have  enter- 
tained of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  and  authority.  These  opinions 
have  not  been  confined  to  empty  speculation ;  but  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  realized  in  action  on  the  wide  theatre  of  Christen- 
dom, and  before  the  public  gaze  of  an*  astonished  world.  The 
Roman  hierarchy  has,  in  reality,  passed  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  humility,  pride,  power,  despotism,  ana  blasphemy. 

The  friends  of  Romanism  differ  as  much  in  the  proof  of  the 
supremacy  as  in  its  extent  and  signification.  The  pontiffs  and 
their  minions,  about  the  begining  of  the  fiftli  century ,  fabricated 
an  extraordinary  story  about  Pope  Peter's  Roman  episcopacy 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  and  his  transmission  of  all  this 
honour  and  jurisdiction  to  his  pontifical  successors.  The  tale, 
if  arranged  with  judgment  ana  written  with  elegance,  would 

.  *  Si  Pap«  erraret  pnBcipienUo  vida,  vel  prohiheiMlo  virtatetr  teneretar  eeolena 
oTodere  Titia  ewe  bona,  et  virUites,  malaii.  D«Uanniii,  IV.  5.  PoMaflMutiiiira  jiu 
iliqioiiMira.  DecpotGreg.  III.  S.  IV.  Eztnv.Coiniii.20S.  Potettai  tapra  omoei 
palirtatet  Um  cceli,  quam  teme.    Labb.  19.  924. 

*  Deom  cuocta  creaiitfim  creank     Hovaden,  26S.     Labb.    12.  960.     EMv4a  a 
cat  bonn'Hir  lupremc  de  oK'cr  Ic  Crcatenr.     Bni^.  2.  i39i» 
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oukB  an  entertaining  religious  novel ;  but  as  destitute  of  eri- 
denoe  as  Roderic  Kandoni,  Tristram  Shandy,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  The  fictiqn  too  has  been  composed 
by  bungling  and  tasteless  authors*  The  plot  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Don  Quixote  or  Tom  Jones.  The  characters,  emblazoned 
with  ridiculous  and  legendary  miracles,  the  ofisprinff  of  credn- 
li^  .and  tradition,  bear  no  resemblance  to  probabih^ ;  whilst 
the  language,  in  which  it  has  been  uniformly  coucfaied,  is  un- 
polished and  repulsive. 

The  machmery  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  romance 
of  the  4ark  ages.  Simon  a  magician  is  introduced,  accompanied 
with  Helen  a  goddess,  who  had  been  taken  from  the  Tynan 
biothels,  and  who  had  been  transformed  from  a  courtezan  into 
a  divinity.  This  man  had,  by  the  arts  of  necromancy,  obtained 
an  infamous  notoriety :  and  the  apostle,  it  would  appear,  was 
conducted  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  the  en- 
chanter. The  new  pope  was  opposed  to  the  old  conjurer. 
Simon,  before  the  emperor  Nero  and  the  whole  city,  flew  into 
the  air.  But  Peter  kneeling  invoked  Jesus ;  and  the  devil,  in 
consequence,  who  had  aided  the  magician's  flight,  struck  widi 
tenor  at  the  sacred  name,  let  his  emissary  faJl  and  break  his 
leg.'  One  stoiys,  in  the  Roman  capital,  retains,  to  the  present 
day,  the  print  of  Peter's  knee  where  he  prayed,  and  another, 
the  blood  of  Simon  where  he  fell ! 

The  hero  of  this  theological  romance  is  the  alleged  pope 
Peter.  His  supremacy  is  me  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure* 
This  ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  the  main-spring  which  puts  into 
motion  the  entire  machinery ;  and  the  busy  actors  in  the  scene, 
accordingly,  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  support 
the  illttsion  with  some  kind  of  evidence.  The  proof,  such  as  it 
is,  diese  doctors  extort  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Messiah 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  historian  Matthew.' 

Our  Lord,  say  these  theologians,  built,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Matthew,  his  church  on  Peter,  whom,  by  this  charter, 
he  constituted  his  plenipotentiary  on  earth.  His  authority  de- 
volves in  succession  oh  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and,  of  course, 
on  Liberius,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigilius,  John,  Boniface,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  been  immortalized  by  heresy  or  villany« 

Matthew's  relation  is  conveyed  in  metaphorical  language,  <uMl 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Different  exTX)8i- 
tors,  even  among  Romish  critics,  explain  the  Rock,  mentioned 
by  the  inspired  historian,  in  various  senses.  The  diversity  of 
these  opinions  is  freely  admitted  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
and  Maldonat.     All  these  confess  tne  variety  of  opinions  Cii  this 

*  Ojrn,  SS.    Cotecb.  VF.  «  Mitsh.  xri.  IS. 
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passage  of  Revelation.'  Launojf  followed  by  Dn  Pia,  CaliudU 
and  Maioibourg,  distinguish  the  interpretations  on  this  part  df 
•acred  writ  into  four  claq/ies,  according  as  they  make  the  fimn- 
dation  to  be  Peter ;  the  Aposdes ;  Peter's  confessbn ;  or  Jesus 
himself.  Each  class  boasts  the  authority  of  popesi  saints,  and 
other  commentators. 

One  class  refers  the  rock  or  foundation,  mentioned  by  the  in- 
spired historian,  to  Peter.  These  support  their  opinion  by 
seventeen  fathers  or  theologians  who  entertained  this  interpre- 
tation ;  among  whom  were  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Basil,  Epiphaniua.  Ore- 
gory,  and  Tbeophylact  These,  in  modem  times,  were  follDwed 
by  Baronius,  Calmet,  Binius,  Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  Pope 
Leo  the  First  patronized  the  same  opinion.  Fontidinius  and 
Cardillus,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  advocated  this  explanation, 
without  any  contradiction  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  expressed 
the  mind  of  that  assembly.' 

A  second  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  mgnify  the 
Apostlbs.  This  exposition  has  been  embraced  by  theoloffians, 
saints,  and  councils.  It  was  adopted  by  Ori^n,  Theodoret, 
Tarasius,  Etherius,  Tbeophylact,  and  Pascasius.  The  same 
was  admitted  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Alexander,  Cusan,  Launoy, 
and  Maldonat,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Hilary,  Cyril,  Ambrosius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine.' 

This  signification  of  the  word  was  also  sanctioned  by  the 
general  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil.  Gerson  delivered  a 
statement  to  this  purpose  in  the  general  council  of  Constance., 
in  a  speech  made  by  its  authority,  and  published  by  its  com- 
mand. The  same  was  taught  in  the  general  council  of  Basil, 
by  its  president  Julian,  in  his  celebrated  speech  delivered 
before  the  unerring  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  the  Bohemians.  Pa- 
normitan,  in  this  synod,  followed  Julian  in  the  same  strain, 
stating  that  *  Jesus  gave  no  greater  power  to  Peter,  than  to  the 

I  Ab  interpretibaf  et  Sanctis  patribas  varie  exponitor.  Da  Pin,  304.  Les  diver- 
sites  dans  les  peres  sur  les  sens  de  ce  passage.  Calmet,  IS.  364.  Maimbourg,  c.  t. 
o%  Priin.  1,  ft. 

*  Lannoy,  ad  Voel.  Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV.  Maldon.  in  Matt.  zit.  De  Laanoi  17 
palrea  sea  ecclesiasticos  aoctores  laadat  hoic  interpretationi  consentientea.  De 
rruiimta,  10. 

PHnceps  Apostolorom  Petre,  cujos  hameris  hane  molem  ecdesus  Christof  impo- 
sqit    v*ontid.  in  Labb.  20.  65S. 

Oi^as  fandamentom  Petnis  est.  Saper  bane  Petrinn,  tanqoam  sapra  firmam  pe- 
toim,  Ofaristos  sdificavit  eccleaiam  saam.    Oardill.  in  Labb.  20.  66S,  671. 

•Lannoy.  2.  11.  Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV.  Bfaldon.  in  Matt.  xvL  ApostoU  onmea, 
•q«>  jore,  fiieriat  ecclMis  Ibndamenta.    Alex.  1.  2S3. 

Iflbu  dictum  est  ad  Petram,  qaod  etiam  alHs  diotnm  non  sit.    Onsao,  n.  8. 

Teas  les  Apotres  en  sent  les  fbndemens.    Calmet,  IS.  363.    Eph.  IL  20.  Ber 
uLl4. 
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Other  apostlet.*  Neither  pope  nor  council,  on  any  of  these  oo- 
casionsy  remonstrated  or  shewed  any  opposition.  The  infidlible 
fiuhers  acquiesced  in  silent  consent,  and,  in  this  way,  according 
to  LsMinoy,  Dens,  and  other  popish  doctors,  conveyed  their 
approbation.' 

A  third  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation   to  signify 
Peter's  faith  or  confession.     This  signification,  according  to 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  Maimbourg,  Cahnet,  and  Maldo^ 
nat,  has  been  maintained  by  theologians,  saints,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils.    Laiunoy  tmd  Du  Pin  reckon  forty-four  fathers  and  popish 
authors  who  held  this  opinion :  and  the  roll  might  be  enla^sjed' 
to  any  extent     Amongst  these  were  Eusebius,  Beda,  Theodoret, 
Damascen,  Theophylact,  Odo,  Ragusa,  Alpbonsus,  Pole,  Jonas,* 
Eckius,  and  Erasmus.     A  long  train  of  saints  might  be  added, 
such    as    Hilary,   Ambrosius,   Gregory,   Chrysostom,   Cyrilj 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas.  The  popes  are  Lto,  Felix,  Hormisdas, 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  John,  Stephen,  Innocent,  Urban,  Alexan* 
der,  and  the  two  Hadrians.     These  facts  have  been  admitted 
even  by  Bellarmine  and  Maimbourg,  as  well  as  by  Calmet  and 
Maklonat.     Anno  825,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ascribed  this 
explanation  to  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  none,  said' 
the  celebrated  Eckius  so  late  as  15;35,  deny  ^s  interpretation.  • 
Erasmus  not  only  accounted  Peter's  foith  or  profession  die 
foundadon,  *  but  wondered  that  any  person  would  wrest  the 
passage  to  signify  the  Roman  pontiff.'' 

>  la  spogtokmuB  et  prapfaetamm  doctrinii  fondata  «it.  Genon  in  Lab1».  IS. 
ISIS. 

In  Apoealypsi  dicitnr,  mumm  civitatis  detvendentis  de  CobIo,  qaes  eat  eccleaia, 
habere  fiindamenta  daodecem  a|NMtnlonim  et  Agni.    Orat.  Pneied.  in  Labb.  17. 696. 

Nee  in  hoc,  mnjorem  poteitatem  dedit  Petro  qoam  ceteria  apoatolia  amaL 
Panorm.  in  Caaaant,  4.  1405. 

Cum  a  lynodo  admittatur,  pro  synodi  doctrina  haberi  merito  poteat  et  debet. 
LaaBGTf  S.  30. 

Solrieit  comenaas  tacitua.     Facere,  in  hoc  caaa,  eat  conaentire.     Dena,  S.  129. 

*  hnmof,  9.  IS.  Dn  Pin,  305.  Oalmet  et  Maiden,  in  Matt  xvL  IS.  Maitai- 
bonrg,  c.  6. 

Idem  alterioa  iatiua  interpretatioaia  patronoa  44  patrea  ant  acriptorea  eocleaiaatieoa 
landaL    Da  Pin,  9. 

Bettanaiaaa,  nt  ezpoaitionem  tertiam,  banc  Teterom  patrara  teatimoniia  poaae, 
firteator.    Lamiay,  2,  51. 

n  y  en  a  d*antrea,  qui  lea  oot  entendoea  de  cette  cfl^bre  confeaaion.  Maim- 
bowy,  e.  6. 

Hanc  oonfeaaiooem,  portie  infemi  non  tenebunt.  Leo  I.  Serm.  II.  Super  iiW 
canfeaaione  «dificabo  eceleaiam  meam.    FtAtx,  III.    Bp.  ad  Zenon.  ^  Labb.  5. 166. 

Apoatoli  fidem  aecuti  aont.  Horm.  in  Oomm.  In  petra  eccleaiae,  hoc  eat,  IM' 
eoniaaaone  Deati  Petri.    Greg.  I.  in  Labb.  6.  672. 

Soper  aolidam  fidnm  apoatolonim  principia.  Nich.  L  ad  Mich,  anper  aoUdna 
confeaakmu  petram,  aoam  bominoe  fabricavit  eceleaiam.    John  viii.  ad  Petnm. 

Bccleaia  mndata  anper  firmaan  petram  apoatoli,  Tidelieet  Petri  confeaaionem. 
Steph.  ri.  Bp.  2.  Snper  hanc  petram  cdificabo  eceleaiam :  petram  ntiqoe  &*■&• 
tatottidfli.-    Ibdo.  IL  ad  Bpia.    Bapra  petram  fldeilnndaTJt    OrfaaallLndAreh. 

Pi'umeiiiit  eoaitowi  idem,  anpar  qaam  Inndatnr  eedeaia.    Hadtka  L  ad  OoM 
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Peter's  fiuth  or  confession  is  the  fimndation,  alsot  according 
to'  tiie  general  councils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople,  Constance, 
Bosfly  and  the  Lateran.  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the 
empress  Irene,  read  and  received  with  acclamation  in  the 
second  general  councils  of  Nicea,  gave  this  interpretation.  The 
same  pontiff's  letter  to  Tarasius,  containing  a  similar  statement, 
was  read  in  this  synod,  and  admitted  wiui  equal  approbation. 
A  sinular  reception  attended  the  letters  of  Germanus,  concur- 
ring with  Hadrian,  in  this  unerring  assembfy.  All  the  bishops 
approved.  The  eighth  general  council  of  Constantinople  ac- 
oepted  pope  Nicholas'  Episde  to  Photius,  which  avowed  the 
same  opinion.  The  Constantian  thecdogians,  in  their  censure 
of  Wickliffisro,  read  and  sanctioued  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
likewise  explained  the  expression  to  denote  *the  rock  of  &idi.* 
The  council  of  Basil,  through  Julian  and  Ragusa,it8  advocates 
against  the  Bohemianlieresy,  was  equally  express  in  maintaining 
this  expo»tion,  which  had  been  avowed  at  Nicea,  Constantino- 
ple, aiMl  Constance.  The  foundation  or  rock,  in  these  fiuned 
onitbns,  *'  is  faith,  on  which  the  Creator  built  the  church,  and 
which  sustains  the  superstructure.'  The  council  of  the  Lateran 
concurred  with  thai  of  BasiL  Peter,  said  Archbishop  Ste- 
pbanus,  addressing  Pope  Leo  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  the  Lateran,  '  confessed  the  Catholic  Apos* 
toltc  faith,  ordained  by  the  eternal  father  and  the  eternal  son 
for  the  foundation  of  the  church.'  The  holy  pontiff  and  the 
holy  fathers,  in  silent  approbation,  admitted  the  unquestioned 
troth,  which,  sanctioned  by  the  five  general  councils  of  Nicea, 
Constantinople,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the  Lateran,  was,  there- 
fbie,  on  five  several  occasions,  emblazoned  with  the  insignia  of 
ii^dlibility.' 

In  confeMionis  petra.    Hadrian  IV.   ad  Fred.    Labb.  S.  747.    Oyril.  S.  593. 
Hiktty,  77. 

Ad  annum  DOOCXXV.    Jonas  ezpoaitionem  tertiam  tradhoribiii  acdeiMB  pcene 
ommbaf  tribnit.     Launoy,  2.  51. 
•  Ad  aanum  MDXXV.    Eckicn  earn  a  nemine  negari  pagnat.    hmxDiaj,  %  51. 

Miror  one,  qui  locum  hunc  detorqueant  ad  Romanum  rontificem.  Brasm.  6.  S8, 9S. 
-  ^  Promerait  confiteri  fidem,  aupra  qnam  fundator  ecclcaia.    Fidea  Boatra  est 
petra  super  qnam  Christns  lediBcnvit  suam  ecclesiam.    Gens,  ad  Thom.    Labb.  S. 
747,  no,  951,  1193»  1803.     Dn  Pin,  2,  34,  35. 

Ohristos  supra  soliditatem  fidei  suam  sanctam  dignatos  est  stabilire  accU 
Nidi.  Photio.    Labb.  10.  539. 

niam  ipse  solus  Ohristus  fundarit,  et  super  petram  lidei  mez  aascentia 
TheoL  Constan.  in  Labb.  16,  868,  870.     Canisiua,  4.  765. 

Fides  est  fnndamentum  in  domo  mom.  Hoc  antem  fidei  fimdamentom  firmiter 
SHdentet  sdificium.  Super  banc  petram,  Tidelicet  fidei,  ssdifieabo  ecoleaian 
meam.    Labb.  17, 686,  692.  693.    Crabb.  3.  294. 

Okristus  rogarit  pro  fide,  qnam  ipse  confessus  fnerat,etmpea  qnam  ipse  Ohristus 
iaidaTit  suam  ecclesiam.    Rap.  in  Labb.  17*  896. 

FMaos  Catholicam  e t  apostcAcam  ab  ortarao  Ptolre  pro  ortarao  FiKo  nrdiaHaw  ai 

-"^ itam  •ooUsis,  Boafcssns  est.    0r«L  0teplk  it  LiM.  If.  921. 


▲LLBOSD  ifimmoBiTT  or  nB  fAM  to  cfoiK       Mf 

A  firarth  class  make  Christ  himself  the  fock  or  foundatiott. 
This  explanation  also  has  been  patronized  by  theolwiaai, 
saints,  popes,  and  councils.  Launoy  enumerates  sixteen  (atfaea 
or  popish  doctors  of  this  descripton ;  and  the  list  might  be 
vastly  increased.  Among  the  fathers  and  doctors  are  Origoii« 
Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Beda,  Paulinus,  Dungal,  Etherius,  RabaBv 
Tarasius,  Anselra,  Theophylact,  Lombard,  Ragusa,  L3rra,Pol0| 
and  Vatablus.  The  saints  are  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Jeroms, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  many  more  that  might  be 
mentioned.  The  popes  arc  Celestine,  Innocent,  Pius,  Ajexa»* 
der,  Hadrian,  Nicholas,  and  Leo :  and  to  these  might  be  added 
many  other  Roman  pontiffs.^ 

Tne  rock  or  foundation,  say  also  the  general  councils  of 
Nicea,  Constantinople,  Basil,  and  Trent,  was  the  Lord.  This 
was  expressed  in  Pope  Hadrian's  letter  to  Tarasius,  which 
was  read  and  received  in  the  second  Nicean  council:  and 
m  the  speech  of  Epiphanius  to  the  same  assembly.  The 
same  was  declared  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Michael, 
which  was  read  without  any  declamation  in  the  eighth  geneial 
council  that  met  at  Constantinople.  The  Basilian  council  coOk. 
curred  with  those  of  Nicea  and  Constantinople.  This  assembly, 
through  Julian  and  Ragusa,  its  advocates  for  Catholiciaiii 
against  the  Bohemian  heresy,  also  sanctioned  this  interpretfr* 
tbn.  The  general  council  of  Trent  followed  in  the  same  potk 
Fragus  in  this  synod,  declared  without  any  disclamation,  that 
*  the  church  was  builded  on  the  living  stone,  the  firm  anddivim 
rock.^  This  interpretation,  therefore,  giving  the  honour  to  d» 
Messiah,  was,  in  four  general  councils,  msuked  with  the  teal 
of  synodal  infallibility. 

Augustine's  language  on  this  question  is,  in  several  places, 
very  strong  and  emphatical.     He  makes  a  distinction  betweeo 

>  Lium.  ad  reoU.     Du  Pin,  305.    Theophylaet,  2.  1S6.    Ljn,  5.  59.    OibMm^ 

Oe  Lamioi  aexdecim  nainvrat  patres  sea  ecclenaitioos  aactoref  itc  hone  textam 
expouentes.    De  Prim  3. 

CfaritUM  qai  mi  petre.  OypHan.  Bp.  63.  Avtos  mf  69tful%»otm  Cyril,  3.  SIS. 
Faadunentnm  anas  est  Domines.  Jerom.  c.  7.  Potra  Christas  est.  Jerom.  3.  1430i 
Ang.  Bet.  I.  SI.    Christas  est  ecclesiie  lundamentam.    Aquin.  9.  6.    Ant.  6. 

De  seipsa  Teritate  dicente,  soper  hane  petram.  Celest.  IIL  ad  Lin.  Labb.  13. 7SSb 
FeCim  Mat  Christas.  Inn.  Serm.  II.  Super  fimiain  petram,  qae  emt  Chriatof. 
Pina.  II.  de  Gest.  Lauuoy,  2.  45  Labb.  8.  770,  et  10.  539.  De  Prim.  14.  ui 
fiadamento  aaod  est  Christas.     Leo  9.  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1333. 

*  Chriatos  tandamentam  est  Had.  I.  ad  Taras.  Labb.  8.  770.  136S.  A  flranjk 
late  petns,  qa:e  Christas  est.  Nicolni  Epistola  ad  Michoelem  Imp.  ia  Labb.  10.  539. 

Christas  Jesoa  hujas  o^dificii  basis  et  fundamenUim  6eri  dignatas  est  Fondata 
est  haw  sacrosancta  mea  doroas  super  petram  Christi  vivam.  Julian  fai  Lab1>.  17. 
693.  693.  Crabb.  3.  393,  294.  Petra  signifieabat  OhristaoL  Joannes  de  RaciH.  ia 
Labb.  17.  S3(.    Oniiisius,  4.  469. 

Snper  vivum  saxum  finnamqne  et  Dirfnam  petram  eooftnicta.  Oret  Frag  Labb. 
80  332. 


tke  mionlf  which  in  the  English  version,  is  translated  Peter,  and 
that  which  is  rendered  Bock.  The  two  terms,  indeed,  both 
IB  the  original  and  in  the  vallate,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  are  different  in  form  and  signification.  Augustine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  Erasmus  has  remarked,  applies  the  word  rock, 
BOt  to  Peter,  but  to  Christ.  Jesus,  observes  the  saint,  *  said 
BOC,  thou  art  the  rock,  but  thou  art  Peter.  The  rock  was  Christ, 
whom  Peter  confessed.'^  Maldonat  characterizes  this  distinc- 
tion by  the  epithet,  silly  and  ridiculous.  But  the  distinction, 
whether  silly  or  solid,  is  the  work,  not  of  a  Protestant  commen- 
tator, but  of  a  Roman  saint 

The  interpretation  of  the  third  class  was  adopted  by  Luther. 
The  Saxon  reformer,  therefore,  notwithstandmg  his  heresy, 
was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  saints,  popes,  and  general 
councils.  Calvin  embraced  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
olass.  His  opinion,  therefore,  like  Lutner's,  was  patronized  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Romish  communion.  Luther  and 
Calvin  therefore,  if  they  were  mistaken,  erred,  even  in  popish 
estimation,  in  good  company ;  and  their  explanations  now  in 
the  same  channel  with  the  stream  of  antiquity. 

These  four  expositions,  seemingly  at  variance,  may  all,  say 
Laonoy  and  Du  Pin,  be  shown  to  agree.  The  two  former  are 
the  same  in  sense,  and  so  are  the  two  latter.  The  meaning  of 
both  the  foregoing,  signifying  the  aposdes,  is,  in  no  respect  in- 
consistent with  tibe  acceptation  of  both  the  ensuing,  when  as- 
sumed to  denote  the  Lord.  Account  the  apostles  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  Lord  the  supreme  foundation,  and  the  whole 
train  of  doctors,  saints,  pontins,  and  councils,  however  they 
mi^  appear  to  differ,  will,  in  reality,  immediately  be  reconcilea. 

The  nrst  and  second  interpretations,  say  Launoy  and  Du  Pin, 
are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  differing  in  appearance  rather 
than  in  reality,  may  easily  be  reconciled.  The  commentators, 
who  represent  Simon  as  the  foundation,  do  not  exclude  his 
apostolic  companions.  None  of  the  ancients  characterized  Peter 
as  the  only  foundation.  Those  who  ascribe  to  him  this  honour, 
never  in  a  single  instance,  attribute  it  exclusive  to  him  alone, 
but  refer  it,  in  common,  to  the  whole  apostolic  college.  Both 
explanations,  accordingly,  were  patronized  by  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Cyprian,  at  an  early  period,  declared 
that  *  our  Lord  conferred  eaual  power  on  all  the  apostles,  who, 
in  this  respect,  were  certainly  the  same  as  Peter ;'  and  the 

'  Nod  enim  dictiira  est  illi»  ta  es  petra,  ted  tu  et  PetniB«  Petra  antem  erat 
Ohrbtiu  quern  coufessiis  Simon.  Aug.  Ret.  I.  21.  Non  nipra  petrem  quod  ta  ea. 
•ad  aapra  petram  qunm  confeiflsaB  es.  Augiut.  Serm.  870. 

-  Angiutinus  hmc  varba  raper  hanc  petram  ipoi  aocommodat  Christo,  non  Petro 
Iraam.  6.  8S. 


ALZAOxo  mmwmamwrr  or  nm*  vom  to  oqd.       U7 


Huot  has  been  foUowed  in  more  nu^em  times  by  Panormitaiiv 
Alexamlery  Launoy,  Du  Pioy  Maldonat,  Gusan,  and  Calmet 
The  cardinals  ako,  who  convc^Led  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  a 
long  train  of  other  popish  doctors,  haye  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject*^ 

This  seems  to  be  the  scriptural  statement.  The  church,  says 
Paul,  is  '  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.' 
The  twelve  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  accordingly  had, 
tays  John,  *  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.'  This,  in  the 
metaphorical  and  prophetic  language  of  Revelation,  is  aa 
emblem  of  the  extraordinary  commission  which  these  mission- 
aries executed  as  the  primary  heralds  of  the  &[ospel.  Ail  the 
sacred  college,  therefore,  are  represented  as  tne  ioundation  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  in  their  master's  name,  and  as  his 

?mtual  kingdom,  was,  by  their  united  exertions,  to  be  reared, 
he  aposdes,  says  Du  Pin,  were  called  the  foundation,  on  ao- 
count  of  their  promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  their  government 
of  the  church. 

The  third  and  fourth  interpretations,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second,  are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  though  they  differ  m 
expression,  agree,  like  the  other  two,  in  signification.  The 
I^rd  and  Peter's  fafth  *or  confession  are  identical :  &r  the  ob^ 
ject  of  Peter's  foith  was  the  Lord,  whom  the  aposde  confessed^ 
Such  is  the  deduction  of  reason,  and  such  tne  conclusion  of 
candid  professors  of  Popery,  of  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description.'  Many  saints,  popes,  and  coon- 
cils,  as  the  preceding  statements  show,  acknowledged  both  fouD 
dations,  plainly  mcmifesting  their  conviction  of  their  identi^. 

These  observations,  in  clear  terms,  show  the  identity  of  the 
two  former,  as  well  as  of  the  two  latter  interpretations.  But 
the  identical  meaning  of  both  the  preceding,  signifying  the 
apostles,  and  of  both  the  foUowing,  denoting  the  Lord,  are  in 
no  respect  inconsistent  or  contradictory.  The  one  is  ministerial 
and  subordinate,  and  the  other  sovereign  and  supreme.  This 
is  a  distinction,  not  merely  of  protestant  origin,  but  warranted 
by  popish  authority.  Dens,  the  treasury  of  Romanism,  the 
dailmg  of  the  popish  prelacy  in  Ireland,  adopts,  on  this  question, 
a'  similar  distinction.     The  celebrated  Gerson,  in   a  speech 

^  Bxpotitioiiaf  prims  et  aecnndn  Fatrifl  nbi  ipda  eonciliantar  heSLe.  LmoMOj, 
f .  46. 

ApoNtolk  mniiibos  {Mrem  potestatem  tribnat.    Orprian,  107. 

ApoatoK  nxmet,  squo  jure,  foerunt  ecclegi»  faiiwn*(Dta.     Alex.  1.  2S8. 

H»c  Don  fecos  apostoiia  ceteriB  ac  Petro  data  sunt.  Du  Pin,  SOS.  Maldoa.  ^ 
MMLzTi  IS. 

Tons  lea  Apdtres  en  sent  lea  fondemens.    Calmet.  IS.  363.    Labb.  15.  llSf 

*  Tartk  et  qoarta  ezpoaitio  reipaa  conveninnt.    Laonoy,  2.  53. 

Ab  lata  expotitkme,  non  moltom  ablnmit,  H  qnf  Pctnm  interpr•t8Btnr0bri■la■^ 
f«MD  Petroa  erat  coofeaaas.     Dn  Pin,  305.    De  Prim.  i. 


1X6  nm  ▼jsamomi 


deliTered  in  the  coancil  of  Constancet  and  urmed  vrilh  idl  ili 
Qiierring  authorityy  discriminatedy  on  this  topici  in  the  tame 
manner.  Many  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and  councils,  as  appeaca 
fix>m  the  preceding  statements,  have  admitted  both  foandatiODSv 
but  certainly,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  discrimination,  in 
a  diffisrent  sense,  accounting  the  one  subordinate,  and  the  other 
supreme.  Pope  Leo  the  mnth  represents  the  church  as  buik 
cm  the  rock,  wtiich  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas. 
Fossus,  Archbishop  of  Reginum,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
countenanced  with  at  least  its  tacit  consent,  referred  the  rock 
or  foundation  to  Christ,  to  fidth,  and  to  Peter,  The  pootiff 
and  the  prelate,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  intended  to  distin* 

Sish  between  the  apostolic  and  mediatorial  ibundadons.  AU 
ise  authors,  therefore,  as  Launoy  remarks,  ma^,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  reconciled  with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  reason  and 
revelation.^ 

The  donation  of  the  kbts,  mentioned  by  Matthew,  and  addu- 
ced in  proof  of  the  supremacy  by  Baronius,  BeUarmine,  Binius, 
mad  their  party,  affords  another  topic  of  diversified  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  Romanism.  Tnis  arroment,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  forms  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sopnisms  diat  ever  dis- 
graced the  pages  of  controversy.  Tbie  keys,  conveying  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  remitUng  and  retaining  sin, 
were,  according  to  the  ancients  and  many  modems,  given  to 
all  the  aposdes  and  to  all  Christians  who  belong  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical community.  This  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  question, 
by  the  warmest  mends  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  The  proof  of  the  donation  of  the 
keys  to  the  whole  apostolic  college  and  to  the  whole  Christian 
commonwealth,  has  been  collected  by  Du  Pin  and  Maldonat. 
The  Sorbonist  and  the  Jesuit  declare  the  unanimity  of  the 
ancients  on  this  opinion.'  Du  Pin,  for  the  expo^tion,  instances 
the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Leo,  Ful- 
gieiuius,  and  the  fathers  Tertullian,  Optatus,  Oaudentius, 
Thfsophylact,  Eucharius,  Beda,  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Odo. 

*  Solas  Christiu  est  qcddeiii  fundamenUim  essentiale  et  primariam.  Potms  Ml 
fwidamentQm  secondariam  in  Cfaristo  fandatam.     Dens,  3.  149. 

Ad  anum  caput  primarium  Christam,  et  vicarimn  sammam  Pontificem.  Genoii 
m  Labb.  16.  1315. 

Bcdasia  saper  petram,  id  est  Chrittom,  et  saper  Petran  Tel  Oepham  gdificatn. 
Led  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

Ad  Christum  et  ad  fidenif  quam  Petma  oonlessiis  est,  refertar,  at  nisi  ad  Petrvm 
ipsam  referri  etiam  inteUigas,  diminut^  erodes  et  prope  nihiL  Foes,  in  Labb.  SO. 
W^ 

Si  anctores  illi  omnes  inter  se  componantar,  at  antea,  componi  &cile  pnswiitf 
Laonoy.  2.  51. 

*  Antiquiy  nnanimi  consensa,  tradunt,  claTesistaa,  in  persona  Petri,  toti  ecclesin 
datM.  Du  Pin.  308.  Onines  veteret  snotores  docent,  dicentei^  oUtm  ooudboa 
datasfaisse.    Maldonat,  340. 


TO  OOD  IM 

Maldoimt  specifiesy  fiir  die  same  interpretation,  the  names  of 
Cbiysostooiy  AmbxoBiuSy  Origeny  and  Theophylact.  Calmoty 
ht  ibis  opinion,  enumerates  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Origen,  and 
Theopbylact ;  while  Alexander  mentions  Origen,  Hilary,  Am* 
bfosius,  and  Augustin.^  The  system,  therefore,  which  is  now 
deprecated  by  the  Italian  school  of  Romanism,  was  patronized 
by  the  whole  sainthood,  from  Cyprian  to  Fulgentius  and 
GluYSostom. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  without 
one  murmur  of  dissent,  ascribe  the  reception  of  the  keys  to  the 
universal  church.  A  single  sentence  to  the  contrary  could  not 
be  extorted  from  all  the  ponderous  volumes  and  all  the  diversi* 
fied  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity.  Many  learned  moderns 
in  the  Romish  communion  have  entertained  the  same  senti-^ 
ments,  such  as  Lyra,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Maldonat,  Pithou,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri>  Faber,  Pole,  and  even  the  Rhemists.^  The 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Gerson,  Cusan,  and 
Launoy.  The  gift  of  the  keys,  therefore,  bein^  common,  could 
confer  on  an  individual  no  peculiar  jurisdiction  or  authority. 

Bellarmine  and  his  numerous  partizans  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  a  third  aigument  from  the  admonition.  **Feed  my 
sheep."  This,  say  these  theologians,  is  an  evidence  of  Simon^ 
universal  pastorship.  But  this  reason,  if  possible,  surpasses 
the  former,  in  superlative  silliness  and  impertinenqe.  Similar 
admonitions,  in  tne  book  of  inspiration,  are  addressed  to  all  the 
pastors,  ordinary  and  extraordmary,  of  the  Christian  common-^ 
wealth.  Jesus,  Paul,  and  Peter  concur  in  enjoining  this  duty«' 
indeed  was  a  distinguished  herald  of  the  gospel ;  and 


s  Caeteri  apottoU,  quod  (uit  Petmi,  juui  conaortio  prediti  honoris  ot  potestetlt. 
T«rtyl.  in  Scorp.  Cuncti  claveg  Regpt  Ccelomm  accipiant.  Jerom.  adv.  Jov.  Qnod 
FeCro  diGitiir,  caeteris  A[>ostolU  dicitur,  tibi  dabo  claves.  Ambros.  in  Ps.  zviii— 
Iceleajg  claves  regmi  cceloram  date  aunt.  Aagust.  do  Agon.  c.  x>x.-»Canctii 
•Bclaajg  rectoribua  forma  fineponiuir.  Leo,  Serm.  III.  Ueas,  in  peraona  best! 
Petri,  ecdetiB  ligandi  ac  soivendi  tribuit  poteatatem.  Fulgentioa  de  Fide.  c.  Ill* 
ApnstoK  coBlonun  clavea  lortiti  sunt.    Hilary,  6S8. 

*  PotestM  data  Petro.  iiitelligitur  dsri  aliis.  Ljtn,  5.  53.  Fanuntar,  qui  soli 
Pfltro  datas  daves  ess  automanU  Da  Pin,  30S.— On  ne  pent  pas  dire,  que  Saint 
Pierre  ait  recu  les  clefs  du  ciel  a  rexx;lasiou  des  autres  Apostres.  Calmet,  IS,  36S. 
lioa  nego  caeteros  Apostolos  snas  etiam  claves  habaisse.  Maldonat,  340.  Petma, 
oattdo  cUtos  accepit.  ecclesiam  aanctam  significaTit.  Pithou,  Cans.  24.  Qn.  L 
fiaeteris  ApoetoUs  aats  sunt  claves.    Alexander,  1.  331. 

Las  passages,  si  Ton  consutte  rezplicntion  qn*en  donnent  les  peres,  s*  addressent 
■  tons  les  ap6tres  et  a  toute  1'  eglise.    Moreri,  7.  40.    ^ 

Aoctoritas  h«c  non  est  concessa  personie  soli  Petri,  sed  ipsi  ecclesiie.  Faber 
3.  SS5. 

HsM,  que  Petro  dicuntur,  ad  ceteros  pastores  omnes  pertineant  Pbhis,  in 
Labb.  SO,  961. 

On  a  toajoors  Siit  profession  en  France  da  croire  qne  les  olefii  ont  etk  donaaes  a 
1*  eglise.     Apol.  2.  S3. 

*  Matt.  ii.  S,  19.  Mark  xvi.  1ft.  Luke  xxir.  47.  John  ud.  16.  Acta  sx.  SS. 
1.  Petar  t.  S.     Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV. 
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•uocessfult  to  an  eztraordinaiy  extent,  in  proclaiming  aalvatiaa 
to  the  Jews*  Paul,  however,  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  e¥s» 
gelical  transcendency  of  exertion  and  success.  This  statemenl 
IS.  conx>borated  by  the  authority  of  Ambrosius,  Chrysostoos, 
Augustin,  and  Basil,  who  are  quoted  for  this  purpose  by  Du  Pia,^ 

The  evangelists,  therefore,  make  no  mention  of  the  supie- 
niacy,  and  the  other  sacred  penmen  are  guUty  of  the  same  omif* 
sion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Luke^ 
Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude,  or  John*  Luke  mentions  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  and  the  deacons,  the  mission  to  Samaria,  and 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.'  Pope  Peter,  however,  in  none  of 
these,  claimed  or  exercised  any  superiority.  The  smostoUc 
pontiff,  on  no  occasion,  issued  a  single  bull  or  launchea  a  8oli» 
tary  anathema. 

Paul,  in  his  fourteen  epistolary  productions,  supplies  no  proof 
of  the  supremacy  ;  but  tne  contrary.  He  declares,  in  uncjuali- 
fied  language,  his  own  equaUty,  and  disclaims  the  imputation  of 
inferiority.  He  reproved  Cephas  in  strong  terms,  for  tempo- 
rizing dissimulation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian  converts 
finom  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  He  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Roman  Christians.  He  transmitted  salutations  from  many  infe* 
rior  names,  but  neglected  the  Roman  pontiff  who  reigned  in  the 
Roman  capitoL  The  Christian  missionary,  with  all  his  erud»> 
tion,  seems  not  to  have  known  his  holiness,  who,  it  would  ap* 
pear,  had  no  name  in  the  apostolic  vocabulaiy-  He  mentions 
the  civil  governor;  but  neglects  the  sacerdotal  viceroy.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  emperor ;  but  unmindful  of  the  pope.'  This  was 
very  uncourteous.  The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  might  have  imbibed 
some  Rabbinical  learning,  and  the  citizen  of  Tarsus  might  have 
acquired  some  Grecian  hterature.  But  he  must  have  been 
wofuUy  defective  in  politeness.  Paul,  however  did  not,  after 
all,  speak  evil  of  this  dignity.  His  apostleship  only  forgot  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  who  then  wielded  through 
Christendom,  all  the  vicegerency  of  ecclesiastical  omnipotence. 

Pope  Peter  has  obliged  the  world  with  two  ecclesiastical  pub- 
lications. The  sovereign  pontiff,  in  these  official  annunciations, 
might  have  been  expected  to  mention  his  vice-regal  authority-t 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  commands.  But 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  preserves,  on  this  topic,  a  vexatious  and 
provoking  silence.     He  discovers  not  one  solitary  or  cheering 

*  Bnscepit  Petrus,  sed  et  nobisciim  eas  suecepit.     Amb.  de  Dign.  II.  2. 
Eft^Myt^  Kpof  ixaatw  ^^UMf*    Chryaostom,  7.  749. 

Nop  ipso  Petro,  sed  in  corpora  suo,  ait,  pa«ce  oves  meas.   Aiigua.  de  Agon.  c.  xsz. 
nooft  f OK  ifi^i  KocfwA  »u  MatfxaXMf^  ttpf  infv  ftaptx^ptof  ttovMav.     Bad!  It 

«  Acts  i  S6. :  vi.  1—6.:  xt.  1—22. 
•SCorm.xL5.    Gal.  iL  11.    2  Corin.  wL  11. 
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Inot'Of  any  such  dignity.  The  Galilean  fisherman  exennses  no 
prerogativaof  the  modern  papacy  in  commanding  the  Apostles, 
issuing  bulls,  enacting  laws,  judging  controversy,  deciding  ap- 
peals, summoning  councils,  transferring  kingdoms,  wielding  the 
civil  and  -spiritual  swords,  and  dissolving  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  princes. 

James,  Jude,  and  John  say  nothing  that  can  be  pressed  into 
tbe  service  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  The  silence  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  on  an  event,  which,  if  true, 
is  of  the  last  importance,  must  seal  its  condemnation.  Tbe 
papacy,  if  a  divme  institution,  would,  from  its  magnitude,  be 
written  with  sunbeams  in  Divine  Revelation.  This,  if  any  thing, 
required  persjHcuity  and  detaiL  Bat  an  insinuation  of  tne  kind 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration.  The 
pope  and  the  popedom,  both  in  name  and  reality,  in  sign  and 
signification,  in  expression  and  implication,  are  utterly  excluded 
fiom  all  the  Book  of  God,  all  the  pandects  of  Divine  iegislatbn, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  Deity 
in  His  word,  utterly  neglects  the  promulgation  of  the  papal 
polity.  The  Heavenly  Majesty,  reversing  the  example  of  eartnly 
kings,  who  notiAr  their  viceroys  by  special  commissions,  deigns 
not,  in  his  gospel,  to  mention  nis  vicar-general.  ^The  inspired 
penmen  detail  the  propagation  and  setdement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical kingdom,  the  qualifications  and  mission  of  its  governors, 
and  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  error  and  schism.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  vast,  misshapen,  un wielded,  overgrown,  menacing  m?.ss  of 
superstition  and  despotism  is  passed,  without  mention,  in  the 
scriptural  records,  except  in  the  tremendous  denunciations  of 
scriptural  prophecy  foretelling  the  future  rise  and  final  destruc 
lion  of  **  the  man  of  sin,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
tbe  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of* 
his  coming." 

Innocent  the  Third  indeed  discovered  the  popedom  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  According  to  his  infallibility,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church.  The 
gieater  light,  according  to  the  same  unerring  commentator,  de- 
notes the  pontifical  authority ;  and  the  less,  represents  the  royal 
power.*  The  prince  therefore  derives,  and  exercises  this  juris- 
diction from  the  pontiff,  as  the  moon  borrows  and  reflects  the 
Hght  of  the  sun.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  sensible  in  his  in- 
fiulibility,  and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  The  Roman 
hierarchy  indeed  may  l>e  as  plainly  found  in  Genesis  as  in  any 

'  Fecit  Deuf  dno  magna  luminarin,  id  Mt,  daaa  institoit  dignitatet,  qtitt  aant 
pw^ttualii  Motoritat  et  regalia  poteataa.    Gibeit,  1.  It.     Decret.  Greg.  I.  SS.  VI 
FaJt^lSS. 
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other  book  of  the  BS>le«  The  same  kind  of  exposUkm  would 
enable  an  ingenious  mind  to  find  any  thing  in  any  book.  Tin 
popedom,  by  the  same  kind  of  alchymy,  might  be  found  in 
Ovid,  or  a  system  of  di\Hlnity  in  Homer  or  VirgiL  But  the 
system,  which  re(|uires  the  extorted  evidence  obtained  ^by 
straining,  wresting,  torturing,  and  mangling  scriptural  language 
carries  in  itself  its  own  condemnation. 

Tradition,  on  Pope  Peter's  supremacy,  is  silent  as  scriptufB. 
The  ancients,  on  this  subject,  vary  from  the  modem  fiiends  d 
Romanism.  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  and  Alexander  among  many 
others,  have,  with  extensive  erudition  and  research,  investigated 
this  controversy ;  and  the  Sorbonist,  the  Jesuit,  and  the 
Domuiican,  notwithstanding  all  their  learning  and  labour,  have 
failed  in  attempting  to  find  the  supremacy  of  his  apostoUc  boU* 
ness  in  the  monuments  of  traditional  antiquity.'  Du  Pin,  with 
his  usual  candour,  admits  the  silence  of  the  most  ancient 
fathers,  such  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.' 
These,  in  no  instance,  condescend  to  mention  the  pontifical 
dignity  ofthe  sacerdotal  viceroy,  who  with  spiritual  sovereignty* 
first  governed  Christendom.  The  Sorbonbt  begins  his  quotas 
tions  m  proof  of  Peter's  prerogative  withOrigen,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  the  Greek  original, 
he  grants,  is  lost,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufiinus  abounds 
with  interpolations.  He  mentions  Cyprian  and  Eusebius,  whoee 
testimony  he  rejects  for  interpolation  or  inadequacy.  His  first 
authority,  on  which  he  rests  any  dependence,  is  Optatus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  370.  Bellarmine's  first  authority,  if 
Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius,  whom  Du  Pin  rejects,  be 
omitted,  is  Basil  the  cotemporary  of  Optatus.  Alexander  begins 
with  Cyril,  who  was  later  than  either  Optatus  or  Basil.  A  period 
of  370  years  had  run  its  ample  round,  and  its  annals,  scrutinised 
b}'  three  learned  doctors,  could  not  supply  a  single  document* 
witnessing  the  vicegerency  of  his  apostolic  holiness.  This,  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  a  clear  evidence  of  its  non- 
existence. No  person,  free  from  prepossession,  can  believe  thtft 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  existed  so  many  years  in  Christen- 
dom, and,  at  the  same  time,  remained  unnoticed  by  so  many 
ecclesiastical  authors,  and,  in  consequence,  unnotified  to  poa- 
terity  bv  any  hint  or  deglaration. 

Adnutting  the  authenticity  of  Origen's  attestation,  240  yean 
txom  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  remain,  notwitb* 
standing,  on  this  topic  an  historical  blank.  No  vestige  of  this 
spiritual  sovereignty  can  be  discovered  in  Clemens  RomanuSy 

1  Da  Pin,  313.    Bell,  I,  S5.    Alexander,  1.  283. 

*  De  Petri  primatn,  nihil  npud  Jottinam,  IrsaBom,  CleinentMB,  Aleiw»lrini— ^ 
•I  aliot  antiqaSHiaMM.    Da  Pin,  313. 


HetnmSf  BamabaSf  Ignatius,  Polyoarp,  Justin,  Irenaeusi 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  or 
Teitnllian.  The  most  extraordinary  monarchy,  tnat  evet 
astonished  the  world,  continued,  according  to  the  popish  state- 
ment, during  a  long  series  of  time,  to  exist  in  the  view  and  to 
regoiMenhe  minds  of  its  devoted  subjects,  and  passed,  never- 
tbelesB,  without  leaving  a  single  monument  oi  antiquity  to 
perpetuate  its  memory.  The  subjects  of  the  papacy  seem  to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  their  sovereign*  But  his  apostolic 
iofidhoilitjr  should  not  have  endured  such  disrespectful  treat-- 
nient«  His  holiness  or  his  successors,  during  this  interval, 
should  have  roared  from  the  Vatican  and  aroused  Christendom 
fiom  its  lethaigy.  The  viceroy  of  God  should  have  fulminated 
his  anathemas  as  in  modem  times,  and  taught  men  the  sin  and 
danger  of  neglecting  his  universal  sovereignty. 

Bellarmine's  system,  void  of  all  evidence  prior  to  Basil,  is  un- 
sustatned  by  competent  authority  even  aiter  the  era  of  the 
Ghrecian  saint.  The  inadequacy  of  later  testimony  for  the  fish- 
erman's supremacy  is  as  striking  as  its  former  utter  want  of  it. 
Bellannine's  quotations  from  Basil  to  Bernard  evince  nothing. 
These  citations,  as  they  are  late,  are  also  useless.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  from  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  embellished 
their  works  and  flattered  the  Aposdc  with  many  sounding  names 
and  titles;  such  as  prince,  head,  foundation,  leader,  president, 
sovemor,  master,  guardian,  captain,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
aivine  IMonysius  called  Peter  •  the  vertical  summit  of  theolo- 
gians.'' These,  Bellarmine  and  Alexander  applied  to  Cephas, 
and,  in  consequence,  infer  Irs  supremacy. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  illogical.  The  argument  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  fallacy 
consists  -in  reckoning  peculiar  what  is  common.  Similar  or 
even  superior  eulogiums,  for  example,  have,  by  some  writers^ 
been  bestowed  on  James,  John,  and  Paul,  'f  he  Clementine 
recognitions  call, '  James  the  Prince  of  Bishops,'  and  Hesychiu^ 
styles  him  •  the  Head  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Chief  Captain  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.'  John,  according  to  Chrysostom,  was 
•  the  Pillar  of  nil  the  Churches  in  the  world,  and  had  the  keyir 
of  heaven.'*  Paul  is  represented  as  equal  to  Peter  by  Bemanl, 
Ambrosius,  and  Leo.     Bernard  styles  •  Peter  and  Paul  princes 

*  Divinitfi  DHmyrias  Terticalem  theologoram  ■amnritAtcin  magnnm  retmm  mo- 
■unaTit     Barlaam,  374. 

Ben.  1.  25.  Dit  Pin,  314.  Alex.  1.  3S3.  Leo,  Seiin.  3.  Jerom,  4.  101.  Ber- 
nvd,  S30.    OptatoB,  II. 

*  Jacobain  epiacoponim  principem  orabat.    Clem.  Recog.  1.  68.  Cotel.  1.  5Sf. 
Tbr  tKf  riof  If  povooXi^/c  apx^t^ttiyw,  t«a  attoemiktap  tor  ^a^x^*    lliotiiM* 

Codex,  S75.  p.  15S5. 

'O  «r«Xef  tttf  Matn  tw  QiMovfmvffw  iiarX^#iw»  i  tmi  sMcf  ix*»r  tmt  ovparev 
OhiyiDrtimPi  o.  1t»    Hoio*  i.  *  • ' 
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same  care  on  all,  as  on  the  particular  church  that  was  entrusted 
to  bis  inspection  by  our  common  Lord.*  Basil  who,  with  sucb 
kindness,  had  promoted  Atbanasuis  to  a  general  episcopacy,  con- 
fers, with  equal  condescension,  the  same  honour  on  Miletius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  *  Miletius,'  according  to  the  Roman  saint, 
*'  ]Mrosided  over  the  whole  church.*  Constantine  appropriated 
the  government  of  the  church  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
faith  to  himself.  *  God,'  said  the  emperor, '  hath  appointed  me 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  church,  and  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  &ith.'  This  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  without  oppo* 
sition,  and  afterward  read  in  the  sixth  general  council  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  imperial  theology,  therefore,  was 
stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  synodal  and  pontifical  infalli- 
bility. Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  when  dying,  when  the 
parting  spirit  is  supposed  to  catch  a  brighter  ray  fit>m  heaven, 
ascribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  communis 
to  the  empress  Irene.  '  The  grand  flock  of  Jesus,*  said  tM 
departing  patriarch,  *  is  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,'^  His 
dymg  speech,  which  committed  the  superintendency  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  to  a  woman,  was  received  with  general 
smplause,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  specimen 
01  Catholicism  and  piety. 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  in  the  same  kind  of  swollen 
diction,  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sees  of  Caesarea,  Antiocht 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  by  Gregoiy,  Basil,  Chryso»» 
torn,  Justinian,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.*  Gregory  as-^ 
cribed  the  presidency  to  Cassarea.  According  to  the  saint  c^ 
Naxianzum,  '  the  whole  Christian  republic  looked  to  the  Csesar- 
ean  church  as  the  circumscribed  circle  to  the  centre.*  Basil  and 
Cbrysostom  bestow  the  supremacy  on  Antioch.  Basil  repre- 
sents the  Antiochean  church  as  calculated,  *  like  a  head,  to 
supply  health  to  the  whole  body.*     Chrysostom*s  language  is 

npmaBi'tait  Hanit  tfft  f 9Kf ptov,  ^x'^^  Ht  ttjt  tuMi  avfiyf  vorov  tt  jnu  fiopatm 
VtN*f.    Gregory,  Drat,  IS. 

Leget  etiain  runui  orbi  terranim  preicribit.    Gre?.  in  Alezand.  1.  384. 

AlX*  if/cfpc^m  0M  ftaauiv  tav  fxxVfffUMr.  Basil,  1.  161.  Ep.  69.  Tm  tmt 
fmH^  tfMfiAfof  fijf  fx«]U7tf(«K  ovro9  ^pOffftoMu.    BanX  3.  160.    Ep.  67. 

Jotnt  Dens  principaliter  not  imperare.  Comtitati  anniia  aerrare  adem'  aanctam, 
at  imaMculatam.    Labb.  7.  614,  &18. 

Ln  aoin  da  grand  troupeau  de  Jeans  Christ  eat  attach^  a  Totre  dignite  Imperiala^ 
AbcHHj,  413. 

*  Of  sfvrfM  xvxlof  iCf fMypofoi^vof .  Gregory,  Ep.  22.  09Kf p  sf faX^  fppcjymy 
ftmtth  tw  ata/iati  tfti  xopijyfM'  tfjw  vyMcoy.  Basil  3.  160.  Tovto  ntiknaf  otud^ca, 
t9vto  icpof^pca.  Cbrysostom,  2.  176.  Horn.  XVII.  Orbis  oonlum,  ad  qnam 
efttrema  terns  ondiqne  conToninnt,  et  a  qna  velnt  conmrani  fidei  emporio  incipi. 
unt  Nazianzen,  Orat.  XXXII.  H  w  Kuy^ramvovicolKft  txsAiiata  Kfluttsr  ttm 
lisrsars  MfaVr*  Joatin.  Cod.  1.  129.  Dkeceais  Exarcham  adaat,  Tel  Impe* 
*'*-  «rbit  {TfflMtantinffftftif  thfoma^  et  apod  cvm  Utiftt    Labb.  4. 1S8S. 
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still  more  emphaticaL  <  Antiocb,'  says  the  ByxantiDe  patriaicb^ 
*•  is  beyond  evenr  other  city  the  dearest  to  the  Son  of  Ood* 
This  metropolis  bestowed  the  designation  which  is  beyond  evtmk 
the  city  of  Romulus,  and  which  confers  the  primacy  or  presi- 
dency.' Gregory,  Justinian,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ooft- 
ferred  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  on  the  Constantinopolitui 
See.  Gr^ory  called  this  city  ^  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  A» 
emporium  of  the  common  faith.'  According  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  '  the  Constantinopolitan  church  was  the  head  of  all 
others.'  Justinian  was  an  emperor,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  theologian,  and  renowned  for  learning  and  wisdom.  His 
information  and  opportunity  must  have  secured  him  from  iiii»* 
taking  and  his  integrity  and  veracity  from  misrepresenting  the 
opinions  entertained,  in  his  day,  on  this  topic.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  its  ninth  canon,  granted  a  general  right  of  receiv- 
ing and  deciding  appeals  to  the  Byzantine  See.  A  8uffragB2i« 
according  to  the  Chalcedonian  decision,  *  might  appeal  from  tlie 
Metropolitan  to  the  Exarch,  and  from  the  Exarch,  for  a  final 
sentence,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.' 

The  Chalcedonian  canon  so  annoyed  Nicholas  the  First  that 
03  had  recourse,  in  his  distress,  to  an  extraordinary  or  rather 
to  an  ordinary  remedy.  His  holiness  explained  the  canon  by 
writing  nonsense ;  and  in  this  ingenious  manner  and  by  this 
simple  process,  removed  the  difficulty.  Diocese,  said  Nicholas, 
is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  used  for  dioceses,  and  the  diocesan 
Exarch,  in  this  canon,  signifies  the  Roman  pontifi*.^  His  infid^ 
libility's  explanation  is  very  sensible,  and  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  himself  knd  his  friends. 

The  Roman  Church  in  its  early  days,  unlike  the  same  society 
in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  was  characterized  by  humility.  All  its 
members,  according  to  the  primeval  records,  could  meet  in  one 
bouse*  The  whole  society,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  asseoH 
bled  in  the  same  place,  and  communicated  at  one  table.  '  Cor-* 
nelius  the  Roman  bishop  read  all  public  letters,'  says  Cyprian, 

•  to  his  numerous  and  holy  flock.'  *    On  the  death  of  Anterus* 

*  all  the  brethem  met  in  the  church  to  elect  a  successor,  and 
the  whole  people,  with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  declared 
tlic  eligibility  of  Fabian.'  ^ 

The  pastor's  superintendency  ext^ded  from  the  highest  to 
tlie  lowest  concerns  of  the  fold,  from  the  rich  and  the  free  to  the 
iuuiiite  of  indigence  and  the  subject  of  slavery.     He  was  entirely 

^  QiiHntum  fti  perhibuiMet  DitrceKe  ni.     Lfi)>b.  9.  1331. 

*  Sciatn  ftonctiMiinao  atqae  ainpli-tDimiP  plebi  le^re  te  »einper  Htertfi  nontraa. 
Cypriiuj,  Ep.  59.  p.  139. 

^  Aityptav  oyccurrwv  .  •  •  tm  rr^f  f^xxXajatai  (Tvyxttspot^^Kdr,    Tor  iMurftt 
•  .  .  ftp€$9fiua  fta*nj  mu  jMf  ^XV  a^^^^  i>rr-)3o^4ac.     Riiaeb.  VI.  ^9. 
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imaoqtudnted  with  the  ambition  which  actuated  the  soul  of  a 
Leo  or  a  Oregoiy.  The  bull  of  a  modern  pontiff  would,  Jto  hit 
unasinring  mmd,  have  been  umntelligible.  Possessing  no  dvfl 
aothoriQrt  and  exposed  to  imperial  contempt,  his  jurisdiction 
was  confined  to  the  boundary  of  his  own  flock*  An  humble  and 
hdy  pastor,  in  this  manner,  administered  to  a  humble  and  holy 
people. 

But  the  Roman  church  outlived  its  humility*  The  Apostolic 
See  emerged  fit>m  obscurity,  raised  its  head  into  notoriety,  and 
displayed  all  the  madness  and  extravagance  of  ambition  in  the 
pursuit  of  dominion  and  power.  The  Roman  hierarchs  varied 
lirom  poverty  to  emolument,  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and 
passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  presidence,  primacy,  super- 
intendence, supremacy,  and  despotism. 

The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  far  from  being  a  divine 
institution,  originated  in  the  superiority  of  the  city  in  which  he 
presided.  The  episcopacy  was,  in  rank,  assiinilated  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  metropolitan,  the 
exarch,  and  the  patriarch  corresponded  with  the  president,  the 
vicar,  and  the  prefect.  The  church,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  its 
divisions,  adjusted  to  the  state.  The  church,  says  Ontatus, 
*  was  fermed  in  the  empire,  and  not  the  empire  in  the  cnurch, 
and,  thereibre,  assumed  the  same  polity.*  The  conformity  of 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  goverment  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Du  Pin  and  many  others,  such  as  Giannone,  Mezeray,  and 
Thomassin.^ 

A  bishop,  therefore,  obtained  a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  city  in  which  he  ruled.  Antioch,  Alexanaria, 
and  Rome,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  surpassed  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  empire.  Antioch  was  the  third  city  in  the 
state,  and  its  bishop  ranked  in  the  third  place  in  the  church. 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city,  and  its  patriarch  obtained  the 
second  rank  in  the  prelacy.  Rome  was  the  metropolis,  and  its 
pontiff  accordbglv  enjoyed  the  primacy.  The  Roman  church, 
says  Du  Pin,  gained  the  precedence,  *  because  Rome  was  the 
chief  city.*  Giannone  also  ascribes  the  rank  of  the  Roman 
patriarch  to  the  same  cause.  *The  ecclesiastical,*  says  he, 
formed  itself  on  the  civil  averment,  and  the  Roman  city  may 
boast  of  being  chief  in  rekgion,  as  formerly  in  the  empire  and 
the  universe.  The  innovation  was  so  natural  that  any  other 
event  would  have  been  a  kind  of  miracle.'* 

The  dependence  of  the  bishop's  dignity  on  the  emmency  of 

*  Ad  cajioM  femnun  eeclMia  oonstitota  ett.  Da  Ptn,  93.  Vofj^  est  eteUM 
dam  Tempire.    Giannon,  II.  8.    Meseray,  5,  464.    Thomaarin  1. 13.    An.  Bed.  56. 

'  Quia  Bomaaa  urba  erat  prima.  Du  Pin,  335.  Parca  qn'Q  avoit  wm  aiago  dam 
la  Oapitde  de  rcmTan.  Gtaaa-ii,  III.  f .  Uae  mf^em  da  miracle.  Giaiiaotf^. 
1.    An.  Bod.  66  142^ 
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the  city  appeared,  in  striking  colourBy  in  the  origmal  obscmilj 
and  future  greatness  of  the  Byzantine  hierarch.  This  biabob 
had  been  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  and  exaicn 
of  Thracia.  But  the  sufiragan,  when  Constantinople  becaniB 
the  imperial  ci^,  became  a  patriarch*  The  second  general 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  raised  the  Constantinopolitan  See 
above  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  next  to 
that  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  new  Rome  and  the 
royal  city.  The  patriarch,  in  consequence,  usurped  the  juris^ 
diction  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thracia.  The  fourth  general 
council,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  conferred  equal  eccleaiastK 
calprivileges  on  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  Sees.' 

The  usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarch  was  aided,  with  singular 
efficiency,  by  the  publication  of  the  false  decretals.  This  col* 
lection,  about  the  year  800,  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  the 
work  of  the  early  ponti£&.  All  the  authority  assumed  by  nM>* 
dem  popes  was,  in  this  forgery,  ascribed  to  their  predecesson 
in  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity.  A  Linus  and  a  Clemens 
were,  by  this  author,  represented  as  claiming  the  supremacy 
and  wielding  the  power  afterward  arrogated  by  a  Boniface  or 
an  Innocent.*  Any  pontiff,  however  arbitrary  or  ambitiooSt 
could,  from  this  store,  plead  a  precedent  for  any  act  of  usurpa- 
tion or  despotism. 

This  fabrication,  which  promoted  pontifica]  domination, 
displays  in  a  strong  light  the  variations  ot  Romanism.  The  for- 
gery  was  countenanced  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  urged  by 
Nicholas  the  First  agamst  the  French  prelacy.*  Its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  century  till  the 
reformation,  were  generally  admitted ;  and  its  authority  sus- 
tained, during  this  period  of  superstition  and  credulity,  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  An  a^,  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  monkery,  and  void  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
was  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposture,  though  executed  with 
a  vulgar  and  bungling  hand.  Turriano  ana  Binius,  even  in 
modem  times,  have  maintained  its  authenticity.  The  dawn  c^ 
the  reformation,  however,  exposed  the  cheat,  in  all  its  clumsy 
and  misshapen  deformity.  *Its  anachronisms  and  contradictions 
betrayed  the  silly  and  stupid  fiction.  Its  forgery  has  been 
admitted  by  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Erasmus,  Petavius,  Thomas- 
sin,  Pagius,  Giannone,  Perron,  Fleury,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  and 

1  Eo  quod  sit  ipm  noTa  Boma.  Crabb.  1.  411,  930.  Labb.  2.  1125.  GodMO, 
4.  497.  Becte  judicantes,  urbem  quae  et  hnperio  et  lenaita  honorata  nt,  et  aN|uali- 
bnt  cam  antiqaunma  regina  Roma  privflegiu  fraatur  etiam  in  rebus  ecoJotiaiticif. 
Labb.  4.  1694.    ThomaMm,  1.  19.    GoqueDe,  406. 

•  Da  Pin,  182.  et  2.  4S6.    Giaimon,  V.  6. 

'  Haa  itatim  epbtidai.  Sammi  Pimtificei  avide  arripaemit.  Da  Pin,  191^ 
Adnitente  Nioolao  I,  et  csterii  Bomaiiii  FontiSonrai.    Labb.  1.  79. 
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Labbeus.  Du  Pin  calls  the  collection  a  medley*  Labbeua 
calls  it  *  a  de&rmity,  which  can  be  disguised  by  rio  art  or 
colouring.''  The  forgery  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
barbarism  and  superstition  of  the  period  of  its  reception  and 
authority. 

The  domination  of  the  papacy  was,^  also,  promoted  by  mis- 
dons  to  the  kin£[doms  of  Paganism.  The  vast  wealth  and 
rich  domains  of  the  Roman  See,  both  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  enabled  the  pontiff  to  support  missions  on  an  extensive 
scale  through  the  Euro^an  kingdoms,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
selytism.  These  exertions  displayed  the  Roman  hierarch's 
zeal,  and  their  success  promoted  his  a^;randizement  The 
churches,  established  in  tnis  way,  acknov^dged  a  dependence 
on  the  see  by  which  tLey  had  been  planted. 

Romanism,  from  the  ninth  till  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
extended  over  Germany,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Bohemia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  A  few  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  these  nations 
were  actuated  by  piety,  accompanied  indeed  with  weakness 
and  superstition.  These  visited  the  abodes  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  privation,  to  communi- 
cate the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  many  of  these  nations  were 
proselyted  by  missions  of  a  different  description.  Violence  and 
compulsbn  were  often  substituted  for  persuasion  and  Chris- 
tianity* The  Pagans  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Livonia  were 
dragooned  into  popery  by  military  dialectics.  The  martial 
apostles,  who  invaded  these  nations  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  were  attached  only  to  their  own  interest,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff's  domination  and  tyranny.'  The  popedom  was  en- 
laiged  by  the  accession  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  con- 
verted by  Latin  missions,  submitted  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
swelled  the  glory  of  the  Romish  communion. 

The  papsu  yoke,  received  in  this  manner  by  the  proselyted 
nations  of  the  north,  was  rejected  with  resolution  by  tne  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European  kingdoms  who  had  processed  Chris- 
tianity. The  Asians  despised  Victor's  denunciations  on  the 
subject  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  The  Africans  contemned 
Stephen's  excommunication,  on  the  topic  of  heretical  baptism. 
The  prelacy  of  Africa,  amounting  to  225  bishops,  forbade,  in 
418,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  all  appeals  beyond  the  sea.* 
canon  they  renewed  in  426  ;  while  Faustinus,  who  repre- 


I  Adeo  defMrmet  Tidentar,  at  nulla  arte,  naHa  cerasta,  aat  paqnuiMo  facari 
~  it    LaVb.  9.  7S.    Bellamiin,  11.  14.    Alex.  9.  21S. 

•  Alex.  14.  321.    Gibbon,  c.  LV.    Giannon,  iii.  6.     Bray.  2.  S59. 

*  Ad  tFanuiariiia  qm  mtsrerit  appenandom,  a  milb  inter  AfHeam  IB  conmnmi- 
—  ■Mcipiamr.    Orabb.  1. 917.    I>ariB,14S.    8ocntecY.2S.    Bnwb.V.SL 
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seated  the  pope  in  the  coundl,  blustered,  vapoured,  threatenodt 
and  stormed,  out  all  in  vain.  The  bishops  contemned  his  fiuy, 
issued  their  canons,  and,  with  steady  unanimity,  repelled  papal 
aggression. 

The  usurpations  of  the  popedom  were  also  long  withstood  by 
several  of  the  European  natbns,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland.  These  continued,  for  ages,  to  repress 
Roman  despotism  with  vigor  and  eSect.  Oaul  or  France  op- 
posed ponlifical  encroachment,  and  maintained  metropolitiG«l 
authority  with  the  utmost  resolution.  The  synod  of  Lyons,  in 
567,  directed  all  dissentions  among  the  clergy  to  be  terminated 
in  a  provincial  counciL  Gregory  the  Fourtn,  in  the  be^nninff 
of  the  ninth  century,  pretended  to  excommunicate  the  French 
prelacy,  who,  inchned  to  retaliation,  threatened  to  excom- 
municate Gregory.  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French  bishop 
and  statesman,  wrote,  in  865,  the  famous  epistle,  in  which  he 
exploded  the  novelty  of  the  Decretals  and  advocated  the  canons 
of  Nicea  and  Sardica.  The  French,  says  Du  Pin,  maintained, 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  ancient  discipline  and  interdicted 
appeals.  The  Metropolitans  preser\'ed  tneir  rights  inviolated, 
"  till  beyond  the  twelfth  century."*  This,  Du  Pin  shows  from 
the  works  of  Alcuin,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Nicholas,  John,  Stephen,  Gregory,  and  Urban. 

Spain  remained  free  of  pontifical  domination  till  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.  The  Spanish  prelacy  and  nobility,  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  independent  of  foreign  control, 
continued,  prior  to  the  Moorish  conquest,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Spanish  church.  Provincial  councils,  says 
Du  Pin,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  judged  the  Spanish 
prelacy  without  any  appeal.  Amolf,  Bisliop  of  Orleems,  even 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  declarea,  in  the  council  of 
Rhcims,  without  contradiction,  tnat  the  Spanish  church  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.* 

Britain  continued  independent  of  papal  authority,  till  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  English,  dissenting  from  the 
Ilomish  institutions  and  communion,  disclaimed  the  papal 
supremacy.  Baronius  himself,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of 
evasion  and  chicanery,  admits,  on  this  occasion,  a  long  and 
dreadful  schism.  The  British,  sa^s  Bede,  differed  from  the 
Roman  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the  paschal 
solemnity,  *•  and  in  many  other  things.*'  The  points  of  dif- 
ference, according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  were  not  few, 
hut  many.     Augustine  gave  the  same  statement  as  Bede.    The 

*  Ad  duudMimiim  uMqne  ■•calum  et  ampliiu.    Oa  Pin»  66.  130,  133.  et3«  ISI. 
■  In  IliapanU  qnoqao  Tigefaat,  etfam  lob  uregorio,  vietiu  ilU  ducipUna,  nt 
■plaooporum  ifnodi  ProvUMsUb  Jadiofo  flaifmitQr.    Da  Via,  131,  at  3.  17& 
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Bnglisbi  says  the  Roman  missionaryf  **  acted,  in  many  respects^ 
cootiary  to  the  Roman  usage."' 

'  Bede*8  report  has  been  corroborated  by  Goscelin,  Ranulph, 
and  Malmsbury*  The  Britons,  says  Goscelin,  '*  differed  in  their 
ecclesiastical  ntual  from  the  common  observance  of  all  other 
churches;  while,  formed  in  hostile  array^  and  opposing  the 
request  and  admonition  of  Augustine,  they  pronounced  their 
&mi  usages,  superior  even  to  those  of  pontifical  authority.'^ 

Ranulph*s  statement  is  of  a  similar  description.  Augustine^ 
observes  this  historian,  **  admonished  the  British  clergy  to 
correct  some  errors,  and  promised,  if  they  would  concur  with 
faim  in  evangelizing  the  English,  he  would  patiently  tolerate 
their  other  mistakes.  This  offer,  however,  these  refractory 
spirits  wholly  contemned.*** 

Ifalmsbury's  language  is  still  stronger  than  Ranulph*s. 
These  islanders,  says  this  annalist,  **  preferred  their  own  to 
die  Roman  traditions,  and  to  some  other  tenets  6f  Catholicism ; 
and  presisted  in  their  opinions  with  pertinacity.  The  time  of 
observing  the  paschal  festival  formed  one  principal  point  of 
coDtrover^  between  the  Roman  missionary  and  the  British 
clergy.     The  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  who  on  this  topic, 

toadm 


from  the  Roman  traditions,  obsdnately  refiised  to  adunit 
die  Roman  usage.  In  this,  they  manifested  the  utmost  in- 
flexibility. When  the  English  afterward,  in  the  synod  of 
WUtby,  in  664,  determined,  in  conformity  with  foreign  pre- 
•cription,  to  change  the  day  of  celebration,  the  Scottish 
deigy  left  England.  On  this  occasion,  Colman,  bishop  of  the 
lloithumbrians,  seeing,  says  Bede,  "  his  doctrine  slighted  and 
his  sect  despised,  returned  to  Scotland."* 

The  Britons,  in  consequence,  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
Gregory  and  the  episcopacy  of  Augustine,  whom  the  pontiff 
had  commissioned  as  a  missionary  and  archbishop  in  England. 
Augustine,  on  this  topic,  conferred  with  Dinoth,  accompanied 
by  seven  British  bisnops  and  several  Bangorian  monks,  at 
Augustine'^  oak  on  the  nrontiers  of  the  Anelo^axons.  Auffus- 
ttne,  on  this  occasion,  recommended  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
pafMd  supremacy.  Dinoth,  speaking  for  the  English,  *pn>- 
mued  himself  his  fellows,  and  the  nation,  attached  to  all 

'  Ib  moltif  qiiidem  noftne  consnetadini  contnuia  mrftif.    Beda,  II.  2.    Perplara 
•aditbgties  castitati  et  paci  contniria  gerunt    Beda,  203.    Spoil.  604.  VIII. 

*  Non  aolmn  repagnant,  verum  etiam  mot  nsoi  omnilraa  preemhientioret  Saaeti 
^^OB  Elatfaerii  anctoritate  pronanciant    Gotcelin,  o.  24.    Wharton,  2.  65. 

'  HoBoit  eoa  nt  qoftdam  erronea  coirigent.    Ipii  omniiio  spemerent.    Banolph. 
*  Aan.  601. 

*  SoiB  potiiu  (joam  Romanii  obiecandarent  tnditxmilniB  et  plvim  qnidem  all 
^Mrtiolica.    Pertmacem  eoDtroveniam  ferebant    MalmttnirT,  V.  P.  349. 

vQUBaBf  Tidena ■pretam  taani  doctrinaniy  BfiftiiiMnw  «§■•  dflipectHBy  Inflcottina 
^Hrewiu  eat     Beda.  III.  26. 
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ChristianSv  by  the  handi  of  knre  and  charity.  This  SQbjjOcAmt 
he  said,  die  British  were  ready  to  pay  to  the  pontiff  and  to 
every  Christian ;  but  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  sub- 
mission^  which  they  owed  to  the  person  whom  Augustine  called 
die  pope.'^  Dinoth  and  his  companions^  though  men  of  learn- 
ing in  their  day,  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  Romao 
hierarch*  The  English  bishops,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cea* 
tury,  had  never  heard  of  (xod's  vicar-general  on  earth ;  and 
vrhaX  was  nearly  as  bad,  cared  no  more  about  his  infidlibility, 
after  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  than  about  any  other  man. 
Dinoth  also  informed  Augustine,  that  the  British  church  was 
governed  by  the  bbhop  of  Cserleon,  and,  therefore,  had  do 
need  of  the  Roman  missionary's  service  or  superintendency. 
The  obstinate  people  refused  the  archbishop  reaay  provided  mr 
them  by  his  Roman  holiness.  Augustine  reason^  and  remcm- 
strated,  but  in  vain.    His  auditors,  who,  according  to  Bede, 

5 referred  their  own  traditions  to  the  universal  church,  were 
eaf  to  entreaty  and  reproof. 

Ireland  maintained  its  independency  still  longer  than  Eng- 
land. This  nation  rejected  the  papal  supremacy  and  indeed 
all  foreign  domination,  till  its  conquest  by  Heniy  at  the  end  ot 
the  twemh  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  communions,  Bar 
lonius  admits,  were  involved  in  the  same  schism.  Bede  accuses 
the  Irish  of  fi)stering  hatred  to  Romanism,  and  of  entertaining 
a  heterodox  profession.  Laurentius,  Justus,  and  Mellitus  in 
614,  in  their  epistolary  communication  to  the  Irish  clergy  and 
laity,  indentifiea  the  Hibernian  with  the  British  church.  Dagan, 
an  Irish  bishop,  refused  to  eat,  sit  in  company,  or  remain  under 
the  roof  with  the  Roman  bishops.' 

Ireland,  for  many  ages,  was  a  school  of  le'aming  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations ;  and  she  maintained  her  independency,  and 
repressed  the  incursions  of  foreim  control  dunng  the  days  of 
her  hterary  glory.  But  the  Danish  army  invaded  the  kii^oom, 
slew  her  sons,  wasted  her  fields,  and  demolished  her  coSeges. 
Darkness,  literary  and  moral,  succeeded,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  Romanism.  The  dissensions  of  the  native  sovereigns  aug- 
mented the  misery  of  the  distracted  nation,  and  focilitated  the 
progress  of  popery.    King  Henry,  patronized  by  Pope  Adrian« 

^  Afinn  obediflDtiam  qium  banc  non  acio  debitam  ei  quem  voanominatia  Tuptm 
Bed  obedientiam  bano  •amiia  not  parati  dare  at  lolTere  ei  et  cniqno  Cbrictiaao 
Beda,  716.    Brnya,  1.  371.    Mabflion,  1.  279,  2S0. 

>  Bomanam  conioetadinem  odio  babnenmt.  Boda,  70S.  Profeaakmem  omnia 
•cdeaiaaticam  in  multia  eaie  oognoTit.    Beda,  II.  4.    Spon  604.  VIIL 

Daganoi  epiacopiiB  ad  noa  venienar  non  aolmn  cibum  nobifcnm,  led  nae  in 
eodem  boapitio,  quo  ▼eacebomir,  saBere  yokmU    Beda,  83,  702 

Bcoleajg  Bomann  da  aingnUa  domibaa  annnatim  nniiia  danam  panaara.  Tri- 
VaCtaa»  An.  1155.    Dwrbarf,  3. 151. 
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conoqpleted  the  system  of  pontifical  •ubjugadoiL  The  vicar- 
general  of  God  transferred  the  whole  island  to  the  monarch 
of  England  for  many  j»ous  ends  ;  and  especially  fer  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  of  one  penny  from  each  fiunily  to  m 
holy  Roman  see. 

The  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  were  effected  hy 
gradual  innovation.  Several  nations,  in  defiance  of  pontifical 
claims  and  ambition,  maintained  their  freedom  for  many  ages. 
The  progress  of  Roman  encroachments,  was,  for  many  years, 
very  slow,  though  supported  by  the  energy  of  Leo,  Gregory, 
Nicnolas,  John,  Innocent  and  Boniface.  Leo  the  Great, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  activity  of  genius  and  am- 
bhion  :  and  he  attempted  in  consequence,  W  many  skilfiil  and 
rapid  movements,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  power.  He 
pomted  his  spiritual  artillery  against  the  Gallican  church ;  but 
was  repelled  with  resolution  and  success.  His  ecclesiastical 
tactics,  though  well  concerted,  were  in  the  main  unsuccessfiil; 
and  pajml  usurpatbn  made  little  progress  through  any  part  of 
Christendom,  till  the  accession  of  Gregory  in  me  end  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  sainted  Gregory  was  distinguished,  not  W  his  learning 
or  int^prity,  but  by  his  ambition  and  activity.  His  works  are 
void  ot  literary  taste,  and  his  life  was  a  tissue  of  superstiticm, 
piiestcraft,  monkery,  intolerance,  formality,  and  dissmiulation. 
He  maintained  a  continual  correspondence  with  kings ;  and  as 
occasion  dictated,  employed,  with  temporising  versatility,  the 
language  of  devotion  or  fldttery.  His  great  aim  was  to  repress 
the  Byzantine  patriarch,  and  to  exalt  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Daring  Giesory*s  reign,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  actu- 
ated by  a  silly  vunity  and  countenanced  oy  the  Emperor  Man- 
licius,  assumed  the  tide  of  universal  bishop.  This  appellation, 
noisy  and  empty,  was  unattended  by  any  new  accession  of 
power.  But  tne  sounding  distinction,  unmeaning  as  it  was  in 
Itself,  and  suitable,  as  the  emperor  seems  to  have  thought  it, 
tD  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city,  awoke  Gregory's  j^ousy 
and  hostility.  His  hohness,  accordingly,  pronounced  tlie 
dignity,  vain-glorious,  proud,  pro&ne,  impious,  execrable, 
heretical,  blasphemous,  diabolical,  and  antichristian :  and 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  activity,  to  rouse  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  for  its  extinction.  His  saintship,  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  been  among  the  number  of  his  accomplishments, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  spoken  with  more  caution  about 
a  title  afterward  arrogated  by  his  successors.  The  usurper  of 
this  appellation,  according  to  Gregory,  was  the  harbinger  and 
herald  of  Antichrist.  *  His  in&Uibility,  of  course,  in  designating 
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the  pope  antichrist,  had  the  honour  of  anticiiMOing  Luther  neat 
a  thousand  yeanu 

Mauricius  refused  to  take  the  title  of  universal  bishop  from 
the  Byzantine  patriarch.  But  the  emperor's.reign  soon  termi- 
nated  in  the  rebellion  of  Phocas,  a  centurion  who  assassinated 
the  royal  family  and  seized  the  imperial  throne.  The  usurper, 
on  this  occasion,  was  a  monster  of^  inhumanity.  Some  tyrants 
have  been  cruel  from  policy.  But  Phocas  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  with  unalloyed  disinterested  malignity,  unconnected 
with  any  end  except  the  gratification  of  a  malevolent  and  infer- 
nal mind.  He  massacred  five  of  his  predecessor's  sons  before 
the  eyes  of  the  father,  whom  he  reserved  to  the  last  that  he 
might  be  a  spectator  of  his  &mily 's  destruction.  The  youngest 
boy's  nurse  endeavoured  to  substitute  her  own  child  in  the  phce 
of  the  emperor's.  Mauricius,  however,  discovered  and  pre- 
vented the  design,  and  delivered  the  royal  in&nt  to  the  execu- 
tioner. This  noble  action  extorted  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all 
the  other  spectators,  but  made  no  impressbn  on  the  QrranL 
The  assassination  of  the  emperor's  brother  and  the  chief  patri- 
cians followed.  The  empress  Constantina  and  the  princesses 
were  next,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  safety, 
allured  fiom  their  asylum  in  a  church,  and  fell  the  helpless 
victims  of  relentless  mry.  Phocas  was  deformed  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  His  aspect  inspired  terror ;  and  he  was  void 
of  genius,  learning,  truth,  honour,  or  humanity,  and  the  slave 
of  drunkenness,  impudicity,  licentiousness,  and  cruel^.' 

This  demon  of  innumamty,  however,  became  the  object  of 
his  infallibility's  unqualified  flattery,  for  the  promotion  of  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  despotism.  His  holiness  hailed  the 
miscreant's  accession,  in  strains  suited  onlv  to  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  The  hierarch  celebrated  the  piet^  and  benignity  of 
the  assassin,  and  welcomed  the  successful  rebeUion  of^^the 
usurper  as  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth.'  ECs  saintship,  in  fond 
anticipation,  grasped  the  title  of  universal  bishop  as  the  reward 
of  his  prostituted  adulation  and  blasphemy.  But  death  arrested 
his  career,  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  and  envied 
honour.  Gregory's  ambition  and  abifity,  however,  succeeded 
in  extending  the  limits  and  advancing  the  authority  of  the  pope- 
dom. Claims,  hitherto  disputed  or  half-preferred,  assumed 
under  his  superintendence  a  more  definite  form ;  while  nations, 
too  ignorant  to  compare  precedents  or  examine  principles, 
yielded  to  his  reputation  and  ability* 

Gregory's  successors,  for  nearly^  one  hundreil  and  fiiiy  years, 
seems  to  have  obtained  no  matenal  accessions  of  ecclesiastical 

*  Spon.  602.  VL    Godesn,  5.  43.    Braj.  I.  409,  400: 

*  Pontifex  Pbocam  crodeliiMimnm  nraltw  landibot  eztnlit    Dn  Pin.  87S. 
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nomm.  Vim  iaferoal  Pbocaat  indeed^  aecordmg  to  many 
■Utoriaosv  wretted  the  title  of  univeraal  bishop  fiom  the  Byzao- 
tine  patriarchy  and  entailed  it  in  perpetuity  on  the  Roman  poiH 
tSA  Some  modern  publications  annex  considerable  importance 
to  this  transacdont  and  even  data  the  papal  supremacy  froor 
this  epoch.  But  this,  as  many  reasons  snow,  was  tio  leading 
fiK^t,  much  less  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  Tba 
troth  of  the  narration  is  very  questionable. .  The  contemporary 
hiilorians  are  silent  on  this  topic.  The  relation  rests  on  the 
sole  credit  of  Baronius,  who,  on  account  of  his  modernness  aa 
wall  as  his  partially,  is  no  authority.  Pelagius  and  Gregory 
had  disclaimed  the  title,  which,  for  some  centuries,  was  not 
retained  by  the  successors  of  Boni&ce*  The  Roman  pontifi^ 
aaya  Gratian,  *  is  not  universal,'  though  some  refer  its  assump- 
Ikm  to  the  ninth  century.'  But  the  account,  even  if  true,  Ji 
miimportant.  The  apphcation,  intended  merely  as  complimen- 
tal  and  honorary,  was  not  new  nor  accompanied  with  any  finesh 
aooeaaions  of  authority.  The  title  had  been  given  to  Pope  Leo 
the  Great,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  the  Byzantine 
natriaichs  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian.  Leo  had  called 
Stephen  Universal,  and  Justinian,  at  a  latter  date,  had,  in  the 
same  st^le,  mentioned  Mennas,  Epiphanias,  and  Anthemius* 
The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  bekMre,  as  well  as  after  Boni* 
free,  were  called  universal  bishops.  Phocas,  indeed,  rescinded 
'die  dk;nity.  But  the  title  was  afterwards  restored  by  Hera- 
dins  we  sucessor  of  Phocas,  and  retained  with  the  utmoat 
pertinacity.' 

But  Phocas,  if  he  did  not  bestow  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
OD  the  Roman  pontiff,  conferred  something,  which,  if  belief  may 
be  attached  to  Anastasius,  Bede,  and  Paul  the  Deacon,  waf 
equivalent  or  even  superior.  The  primacy,  claimed  by  the 
eastern  patriarch,  this  emperor,  according  to  these  historians, 
iransferred  to  the  western  pontiff.^  The  primacy,  however, 
obtained  in  this  manner,  could  have  no  pretensions  to  be  of 
ecclesiastical  or  divine  origin ;  but  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the 
honours  of  the  papacy,  was  of  civil  and  human  authority. 

'  Nomen  nnhrenalit  epiicopi  decere  Romanam  tantammodo  eoclesiam.  Spcm. 
606,11. 

*  Nee  etiun  Romanni  Pontifex  univertalM  e«t  appellandus.  Gratian,  303  Anon. 
ISO. 

'Godean.  4,  500.    Thorn.  I.  2.     Da  Pin.  32S     Giannon,  III.  6. 

*  Hie  obtinoit  opad  Phocam  principem,  ut  sedet  Apostolic  a  beati  Petri  ApottoU, 
eapQt  eiae  omnium  ecclettnrum,  id  est,  ecclesia  Romnna,  quia  ecclesia  CoiietantI 
Bopolitana  primam  se  omnium  accleaiarum  scribebat.  Anastasius,  24.  in  Bon.  3. 

Hie,  ro^nte  Papa  Bonifacio,  statuit,  sedem  Romanie  et  Apostolicfe  ecclesie  capat 
esse  omnium  ecclesiarum,  quia  ecclesia  Constantinopolitana  primam  se  omnxiiio 
•cclesiaitim  scribebat.    Beda  in  Chron.  29.    Paul  Diacon,  4,  47, 

Ap«d  Phocam  obtinuit,  ot  BomsB  eccletia  omnium  caput  ecclefianim  decernera* 
Unr.    Hennann  Ann.  60a    Canaaina,  3,  231.    Fordoa.  III.  SS. 
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Nicholas  and  John,  in  the  ninth  century,  kid  the  fimndatioa, 
and  Gregory,  in  the  eleventh,  raised  the  superstructure.  The 
latter  completed  the  outline,  which  the  two  former  had  begun. 
The  skeleton,  which  Nicholas  and  John  had  ar^axxaed^  Gtegarj 
clothed  with  flesh,  supplied  .with  blood,  and  insmred  wi^h  lijfe 
and  activity.  Innocent  the  Third  seemed,  if  possible,  to 
out-rival  Gregory  in  the  career  of  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
Unwearied  application,  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  vigiLEuit  observation  of  passing  events,  sustained  this 
pontiff's  fearless  activity;  and  be  obtained  the  three  great 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereimty,  regal  monarchy, 
and  dominion  over  kings.  Boniface  toe  Eighth  walked  m 
Innocent's  steps,  and  endeavored  to  sur{>ass  his  predecessor  in 
the  paths  of  despotism.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  finom 
Innocent  till  Boniface,  the  sun  of  pontifical  glory  shone  in  all  its 
meridian  splendour.  The  thirteenth  century  constituted  the 
noonday  or  papal  domination.  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world, 
inspired  all  tne  terrors  of  her  ancient  name,  thundering  anathe- 
mas, interdicting  nations,  and  usurpinff  authority  over  councils 
and  kings.  Christendom,  throusfa  afl  its  extended  realms  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness,  trembled  while  the  pontiff  fiilmF' 
nated  excommunications.  Monarchs  auaked  on  their  thrones 
at  the  terror  of  papal  deposition,  and  crouched  before  his 
spiritual  power  Uke  tne  meanest  slaves.  The  clergy  considered 
his  holiness  as  the  fountain  of  their  subordinate  authority,  and 
the  way  to  future  promotion.  The  people  immersed  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  viewed  his  supremacy  as  a  ter- 
BStrial  deiur,  who  wielded  the  temporal  and  eternal  destinies 
of  man.  The  wealth  of  nations  flowed  into  the  sacred  treasuiy, 
and  enabled  the  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman  and  head 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  to  rival  the  splendour  of 
eastern  pomp  and  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INFAUJBIUTT. 

I 

ffOVnnCAL  mrALUBILITT — ITI  OSJBOT,  form,  ANP  UlCEmTAIITT*— fTVOBAft 
IVFALLIBILITT — PONTIPICAL  AID  fTNODAL  IIIPALLIBU.1TT  —  XeOLUIAf  TI9AL 
UFALLIBILITT — ITf    ABSU&OITT— ITB    IMPOlBlBlLrrT. 

T^  infldlibiliQr  of  the  church,  like  the  supremacy  of  the  pcqie, 
presents  an  inviting  theme  to  the  votary  of  }>apal  superstition. 
A  genuine  son  of  Komanism  expatiates  on  this  topic  with  great 
pnde  and  volubility.  But  the  boasted  unity  of  pretended 
Catholicism  has  on  this,  as  on  every  other  question,  diveraed 
into  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  jarring  opinions  and  contendmg 
systems.  Tne  ablest  advocates  of  infoUibility  cannot  tell  in 
whom  this  prerogative  is  placed*  Its  seat,  in  consequence,  has^ 
even  among  its  friends,  become  the  subject  of  tedious  as  weU  as 
useless  discussion. 

All  indeed  seem  to  agree  in  ascribing  infallibility  to  the 
church*  But  this  agreement  in  word  is  no  proof  of  unity  in 
opinbn.  Its  advocates  diiler  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term ; 
and  apply  to  the  expression  no  less  than  four  different  signifi- 
cations. Four  conflicting  factions,  in  consequence,  exist  on 
this  subject  in  the  Romish  communion.  One  party  place 
infallibility  in  the  church  virtual  or  the  Roman  .  pontiff.  A 
second  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representative  or 
a  general  counciL  A  third  class,  ascribe  this  prerogative  to  a 
union  of  the  church,  virtual  and  representative,  or,  in  othef 
terms,  to  a  general  council  headed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
fourth  division,  rejecting  the  other  systems,  persist  in  attributim^ 
exemption  from  error  only  to  the  church,  collective  or  disperseOf 
embracing  the  whole  body  of  professors,  clergy  and  laity. 

One  party  place  infallibiUty  in  the  church  virtual,  or  Koman 
pontiff.'  This  may  be  called  the  Italian  system.  The  Italiaar 
clergy,  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  pope,  concur  with 
abject  submission  in  this  opinion.     These  receive  the  official 

^  Per  ecclwAm  inteniginnM  pontificem  Romanam.    Gretser.  c.  10.    Papi  vif 
tMUter  •«  tota  eoolada.    Horr.  c.  XXIII,  Jteobatiai,  T.  p.  68. 
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definitions  of  the  supreme  hierarch  on  faith  and  morals  as  the 
divine  oracles  of  infallibility. 

This  system,  in  all  its  absurdity,  has  been  patronized  by 
theologians,  popes,  and  councils.  Many  Romish  doctors  have 
entertained  tnis  opinion,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Carranza,  Pighius,  Turrecrema,  Canus,  Pole,  Duval,  Lainez, 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Pole,  Fabulottus,  and  Palavicino.  Several 
pontiffs,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  found  in  the  same 
ranks ;  such  as  Pascal,  Pius,  Leo,  Pelagius,  Boniface,  and 
Gregory.*  These,  and  many  others  who  have  joined  the  same 
standard,  form  a  numerous  and  influential  faction  in  the  bosom 
of  the  papacy.  Bellarmine,  Duval,  and  Arsdekin,  indeed, 
have  represented  this  as  the  common  sentiment  entertained  by 
all  popish  thl3o1ogians  of  distinction.* 

This  system  seems  also  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  councfls 
of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These  conventions  conferred 
on  the  pontiff  an  authority,  above  all  councils.  The  pontificalf 
therefore,  is  superior  to  sjrnodal  authority,  and  according  to  the 
Florentine  and  Lateran  decisions,  must  possess  infaBibiIity« 
The  Lateran  synod,  besides,  renewed  and  approved  the  bull  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  which  declared  subjection  tp  the  Roman 
pontiff  necessary  to  all  for  salvation.  *  The  pope,'  said  Cardillus 
m  the  council  of  Trent,  without  contradiction,  *  is  so  supplied 
with  the  divine  aid  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  be  cannot 
err  to  a  degree  of  scandal,  in  defining  raith  or  enacting  general 
laws.'  *  These  councils  were  general,  and  accounted  a  rrore* 
sentation  of  the  whole  church.  The  belief  of  pontincal 
exemption  from  error,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  a  mere 
party,  but  extended  to  the  whole  communion. 

Tne  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  maintained  in  this 
naanner  by  theologians,  popes,  and  councils,  has  also  been 
rejected  by  similar  authonty.  Doctors,  pontiffs,  synods,  and 
indeed  all  antiquity,  have  denied  the  inerrability  of  his  Roman 
holiness.  The  absurdity  has  been  disclaimed  by  Gerson, 
Latinoy,  Almain,  Richerius,  AUiaco,  Victoria,  Tostatus,  Lyra, 
Alphonsus,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  Bossuet,  and  many  other  Romish 
divines.  Many  popes  also  have  disowned  this  prerogative,  such 
as  Damasus,  Celestin,  Pius,   Gelasius,   Innocent,  Eugenius, 

*  Bell.  TV.  2.      Fabul.  c.  a     Carcm,  c.  18.     Du  Pid,  336.     Labb.  18.  1427, 
Matmboarg,  56. 

*Hec  doctrina  communiB  est  inter  omnet  note  tbeologot.     Andddn,  1.  118. 

'Artdekin,  1,  114,  118.      Da  Pin,  3.  14a    Crabb»  3.  697.    Labb.  19.  968. 

Bmnanum  ponttficem,  neqne  in  rebus  fidei  definiendis  neqae  etiam  in  condendit 
legibuf  ^eneralibtu,  usqnam  mc  errane  poaie,  nt  scandalo  nt  aliit.  Nam  in  hia  reboi 
perpetno  illi  adest  Spiritot  Sancti  patrocininm  lumenqne  Divinam,  quo  cjns  n 
copiose  adomodum  iuiiatrata,  velat  manu  docator.    CardiU.  in  Labb.  20.  1177, 
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Adrian,  and  PaulJ  The  French  likewise  explode  this  claim. 
These  superhuman  pretenisons  have  been  also  rejected  by  the 
general  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

The  assertors  of  ponti6cal  infallibility,  outraging  common 
sense  and  varying  from  others,  have  {dso,  on  this  subject, 
difiered  among  themselves.  Few  indeed  have  had  the  efTrontery 
to  represent  even  the  pope,  as  unerring  in  all  his  decisions.  Im 
holiness,  according  to  BeUarmine  and  Dens,  may,  in  a  personal 
and  private  capacity,  be  subject'  to  mistake,  and,  according  to 
Costerus,  be  guilty  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  Transalpmes 
accdrdinffly,  have  disagreed  among  themselves  on  the  object, 
form,  ana  certainty  of  infallibility. 

The  object  of  m&llibility  has  been  one  topic  of  disputation 
among  the  partizans  of  the  Italian  school.  These  contend 
whether  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  be  restricted  to  faith  or 
extended  to  fact.  The  majority  seem  to  confine  this  attribute 
of  the  pontiff  to  faith,  and  admit  his  liability  to  error  in  &ct. 
Bellarmine  and  his  partizans  seem  to  limit  inerrability  to  the 
former,  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  contingency  of  human 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  One  party,  however,  though  a  small 
one,  in  the  Romish  communion,  would  cover  even  the  varying 
form  of  discipline  with  the  shield  of  infallibility. 

The  Jesuits  in  general,  would  extend  infollibility  both  to 
questions  of  right  and  of  fact.  These  patrons  of  syncophancy 
and  absurdity,  in  their  celebrated  thesis  of  Clermont,  acknow- 
ledged an  unerring  judge  of  controversy  in  both  these  respects. 
This  judge,  according  to  Jesuitical  adulation,  is  the  pope,  who, 
seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  church  and  enlightened  with  divine 
illumination,  is  unerring  as  the  Ron  of  God,  who  imparts  the 
in&llibility  which  he  possesses.*  We  tremble  wliile  we  write 
such  shocking  blaspnemy.  John,  Boniface,  and  Alexander, 
monsters  of  iniquity,  were,  according  to  this  statement,  inspired 
by  God  and  infallible  as  Emmanuel.  Talon,  the  French 
advocate  general,  protesting  against  this  insult,  on  reason  and 
common  sense,  stigmatized  it  as  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

This  blasphemy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  cringing, 
unprincipled  Jesuits.      Leo,   in  the   Lateran   council  in  tw 

1  CertuTn  est  qnod  pontifex  positit  orrare  etiun  in  iis,  qnn;  tangant  fidem.  Adrian. 
6.  Do  min.  Art.  3.  Miimbotirg,  13S.  Non  dnbito,  qnin  ego  et  decetaoriM  mai 
emre  aliquando  potiierimcw.  Paul,  4  in  Maimb.  139.  Du  Pin,  364.  Caron,  c  18. 
Lannoy,  1,  145.  Galli  aliiqne  modcrni  ipaius  infallibilitatpm  impugnant.  Deos,  i. 
S.    Papa  aolns  poteit  errnre  et  eM9  hereticoa.      Panmrmitan,  Q.  1.  N.  21.  P.  140. 

*  Papam  nr>n  minus  infallibilem  in  materia  fact!  vel  joris  eaae  qaam  fberit  Jeaoa 
CbriitiiB.  Coron.  60.  Walah.  p.  9.  Nallom  errorcm  cadore  poaae  in  doetrinnni, 
qnam  Pontifex  authoritate  inmma  definit  et  proponit  nniYeras  eeeUma,  «to  {Da 
fak  «Ye  fact!  qnaeatSoneni  oontineat    Andakm,  1, 184. 

Pkpnm,  nee  mcto  nee  fiicto,  enwe  po«e  credeVant.    Banbg^ ,  35.  e.  4 
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eleventh  sessiony  recognised  the  flame  principle  in  all  iu 
htttefulness  and  deformity.  He  declared  hu  ability  to  *  suppl^ 
the  defects  both  of  right  and  &ct,  from  his  certain  knowledge 
and  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power.'  *  The  declaration 
was  made  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  holy  Roman  synod, 
which  represented  the  umversal  church.  Its  oelief,  therefore, 
should}  in  the  papal  communion  be  an  article  of  foith  and  its 
rejection  a  heresy.  The  Jansenists,  on  this  topic,  opposed  the 
Jesuits,  and  betrayed,  by  their  disputations^  tne  boasted  unity 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Italian  school  also  vary  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
infkUibility.  This  party  indeea  confess  tte  pope's  liabiUty  to 
error  and  deception,  like  other  men,  m  a  pnvate  or  personal 
capacity,  and  limit  his  infallibility  to  his  official  decisons,  or 
when  te  speaks  from  the  chair.  But  the  friends  of  official 
in&llibility,  afi[reeing  in  word,  have  disagreed  about  the  inter- 

E station  of  me  term.  One  variety,  on  this  topic,  represents 
s  holiness,  as  speaking  with  official  authority  when  he  decides 
in  council.  This  explanation  has  been  patronized  by  Viguerius, 
Bagot,  and  Monilian.  But  these,  it  is  plain,  betray  their  own 
cause,  by  transferring  in&llibility  from  the  pope  to  his  counciL 
A  second  variety  limit  his  judicial  sentences  to  the  determina- 
tions which  he  delivers  according  to  Scripture  and  tradition. 
This  interpretation  has  been  countenanced  by  Callot  and 
Turrecrema.  But  these,  like  the  former,  miss  their  aim,  and 
ascribe  infallibility,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion. The  difficulty  still  remains,  to  know  when  his  holiness 
speaks  in  accordance  with  these  standards.  A  third  varie^, 
supported  by  Canus  and  his  partizans,  reckon  these  official 
instructions,  such  as  are  uttered  after  mature  and  dihgent 
examination.'  But  all  the  wisdom  of  Canus,  and  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  a  subsidy,  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  pontiff's  deliberate  and  hasty  determinations. 

The  fourth  and  commonest  variety,  on  this  topic,  is  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Duval,  Raynald,  Dens,  and  Cajetan.  His  holiness, 
according  to  these  doctors,  utters  his  oracles  from  the  chair 
when,  in  a  public  capacity,  he  teaches  the  whole  church  con- 
cerning faith  and  morality.'  But  a  difficulty  still  remains  to 
determine  when  this  is  the  case ;  and  this  difficulty  has  divided 
die  advocates  of  this  folly  into  several  Actions.     The  pontifl^ 

^  Tam  juris  quam  &cti  defeetni  sopplentes,  ex  ceita  noitra  lOMDtia,  et  de  Apoti 
telna  potettatu  pleoitndine.    Labb.  19.  96S. 

'  Lannoy,  ad  Matey.  Da  Pin,  340.    Maimb.  55.    Laimoj,  3.  29,  40. 

K)ma/mUu  loqai  ex  oathedrA  qamdo  loqaitnr  ex  plenitiidiMe  poteatetis,  pnMeribena 
tniTenafi  eccleaue  aliqaid  tanqoam  dMna  fide  credeodani  vel  in  moribva    " 
TiDdain.    Dana,  L  159.  Da  Pia,  341.    Lwaoy,  3. 24.    Ifainbaarg,  50. 


•tj  fome,  teaches  tbe  whde  church,  when  he  enacts  laws 
and  say  o^rsi  when  he  issues  rescriptS4  The  pontiffi  says 
Tannerus  and  Compton,  instructs  the  whole  ecdesiastioil 
communi^,  when  his  bull  has,  for  some  time,  been  affixed  to 
de  apostolic  chanceiy.  This,  which  Du  Pin  calls  the  height  of 
Sbiijf  is  indeed  the  concentrated  spirit  of  sublimated  nonsense* 
Maimbourg  requires  public  and  solenm  prayer,  with  the  con* 
saltation  of  many  councils  and  universities. 

The  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  pontifical  exemption  from 
enor  has,  in  the  Romish  communion,  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
agreement  and  disputatiouf  While  the  Ultramontane  contends 
m  its  truth,  and  the  Cisalpine  &r  its  fidsehood,  a  numerous  and 
influential  pftrty  maintain  its  utter  uucertainQr,  and  represent 
it  as  a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  opinion.  The  class4>oak 
of  BlIa3mooth  stoudy  advocates  the  probEibility  of  both  systems.* 
The  safie  writer's  penetrating  eye  could,  at  a  glance,  discern 
die  probability  of  two  contradictory  propositbns.  The  author 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius.  Anglade,  Slevin,  and 
Kenny,  at  the  Maynooth  examination,  declared,  on  oath, 
their  indecision  on  this  inquiry.  The  learned  doctors  could 
not  tell  whether  their  visible  head  be  the  organ  of  truth  or  the 
channel  of  error,  even  in  his  official  decisions  and  on  points  of 
bttfa.  A  communion,  which  boasts  of  infallibiliQr,  cannot 
detennine  whether  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  heaven,  and  *  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,'  be, 
even  when  speaking  from  the  chair,  the  oracle  of  Catholicism 
or  of  heresy. 

A.  second  &ction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  represents* 

thre  or  a  general  council.    An  ecumenical  synod,  according.to 

tins  class,  is  the  sovereign  tribunal,  which  all  ranks  of  men, 

even  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  are  bound  to  obey.    Ad 

assembly  of  this  kind,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  superior  to 

die  pope,  and  supreme  judge  of  controversy.     The  pontiff,  in 

case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  deposition  by  the  same 
fl 


This  is  the  ^stem  of  the  French  or  Cisalpine  schooL  The 
OaHican  church  has  distinguished  itself  in  eveiy  age,  by  its 
opposition  to  pontifical  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  pontiff's 
authority,  in  consequence,  never  obtained  the  same  prevalenoe 
m  France  as  in  several  other  nations  of  Christendom,  and  Ui 
in&llibility  is  one  of  those  claims  which  the  French  school 
never  acknowledged.  His  liability  to  error,  even  on  questions 
of  &ith,  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by  the  ablest  FremA 

'  UtraiiM|tte  fenteatiain  mm  probibilMB.  iliigbid«y  ISO,  ISl.    81«wiiy  SOl,  tSt 
•DsIHVsSS.    GibMt,S.7.    Orabb.  S.  ISlt.    OwrMiH,  5SS. 
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divines,  such  as  Launoy,  Oersony  Almain,  Ricberias»  MaiiD* 
bourg,  Marca,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  These  doctors  have  been 
supported  by  many  French  universitiesi  such  as  Paris,  Angiers, 
Tolousc,  and  Orleans,  which  have  been  followed  by  those  of 
Louvoin,  Herford,  Cologne,  Cracow,  and  Vienna.  Maiqr 
pontiffs,  also,  such  as  Damasus,  Celestine,  Felix,  Adrian, 
Oelasius,  Leo,  Innocent,  and  Eugenius,  admitting  their  own 
liability  to  error,  have  referred  infallibility  to  a  general  counciL^ 

The  general  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  enacted 
a  similiar  decision.  These  proceeded,  without  any  ceremooyt 
to  the  demolition  of  pontifical  supremacy  and  inerrabiUQr.  AJl 
this  is  contained  in  tne  superiority  of  a  council  to  the  pope,  as 
established  by  these  synods,  as  well  as  by  their  deposition  of 
Benedict,  Gregory,  John,  and  Eugenius.  These  pontifl&,  the 
fathers  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil  found  guilty  of  contu* 
macy,  incorrigibaity,  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  Wsy,  and 
founded  synodal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  papal  presumption 
and  despodsm.  The  Basilians,  in  express  terms,  declared  the 
pope's  fallibility,  and,  in  many  instances,  his  actual  heresy, 
clomo  of  the  supreme  ponti£&,  said  these  legislators,  *  have 
fallen  into  heresy  and  error.  The  pope  may  and  often  does 
orr.  History  and  experience  show,  that  the  pope,  though  the 
head  and  chief,  has  often  been  guilty  of  error.**  These  quo- 
tations are  plain  and  expressive  of  the  council's  sentiments  on 
the  Roman  hierarch's  pretended  exemption  firom  the  common 
weakness  of  humanity. 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  are  opposed  to  the  Italian 
school.  Theologian  is  opposed  to  theologian,  pope  to  pope, 
university  to  university,  and  council  to  counciL  The  council 
of  the  Lateran,  in  a  particular  manner,  contradicts  the  council 
of  Basil.  Leo,  in  the  former  assembly  and  with  its  entire 
approbation,  declared  his  certain  knowledge  both  of  right  and 
ract.  The  latter  congress,  in  the  plainest  language,  sidmitted 
the  pope's  fallibility  and  actual  heresy.' 

A  third  class  ascribe  infallibility  to  a  union  of  the  church 
virtual  and  representative,  or  to  a  general  council  headed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff.  These,  in  general,  require  pontiBcal  con^ 
vocation,  presidency,  and  confirmation  to  confer  on  a  council 
legality  and  validity.  A  pope  or  svnod,  according  to  this 
theory,  may,  when  disconnected,  fall  into  error;  \mU  when 

I  llanc  MM  ecclMiao  Gallicanfte  certAm  et  indubitabflem  doctrioun.  Aridelcin, 
I.  tl7.  Affirmatiram  taentar  Gani.  Deiia»  S.  156.  Lmnaj,  14S.  Da  Pin,  3SS, 
964*    Maimbourg,  c.  IS.    Garun,  c  IS. 

'Nrainulli  Btimmi  Pontifices,  in  haereses  et  errorea  lapri  leguntar.  Erntnta 
taltiflee,  aicut  snepe  contioint,  et  coBtiBffere  potfifrt.  Crabby  3.  IS,  146.  148 
Bin.  S.  S2.     Oamtnzr.  580.     Du  Pin,  361,  404. 

'  r.«bb.  19.  96$.    Crabb.  3.  148»<     • 
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onitedf  become  unerring.  A  council,  under  the  direction  and 
•uperintendence  of  the  pontiff,  is,  say  these  speculators,  raised 
above  mistake  on  subjects  of  faith  and  morality.' 

This  class  is  opposed  by  both  the  former.  The  system  con- 
tradicts the  assumption  of  pontifical  and  synodal  infallibili^ 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  Its  par- 
tisans differ  not  only  from  the  Cisalpine  theologians,  Launoy, 
Gerson,  Almain,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin,  but  also  fiom  tne 
Ultramontane  Doctors,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza, 
and  Cajetan ;  and  are  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Lateran,  as  well  as  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  BasiL 

This  party,  varying  from  the  French  and  Italian  schools, 
vary  firom  tneir  own  theory  and  fi'om  the  acknowledged  facts- 
of  the  general  councils.  The  Romish  communion  admits 
the  authority  of  several  synods,  undistinguished  by  pontifical 
summons  and  ratification.  The  eight  oriental  councils,  as 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and  Caron,  nave  clearly  shown,  were 
summoned  sometimes  against  the  pontiffs  will  and  always  with- 
put  bis  authority.  The  pope,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fifth  general  councils,  at  Nicsea,  Ephesus,  and  Constantinople, 
presided  neither  in  person,  nor  by  representation;  while  the 
second,  Ephesian  synod,  says  Mirandula  having  a  lawful  call 
and  legantine  presence  of  the  Roman  bishop,  prostituted  its 
authority  nevertheless  to  the  subversion  of  the  faith.  Several 
general  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
sisted by  pontifical  power.  This  was  the  case  with  the  third 
canon  oi  tne  second  general  council,  which  declared  the  Byzan- 
tine next  in  rank  and  dignity  to  the  Roman  see.  The  twenty- 
eiehth  canon  of  the  fourth  general  council  at  Ghalcedon,  which 
raised  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  to  an  equality  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  met  with  similar  opposition.  But  the  Chal- 
cedonian  Others  disregarded  the  Roman  bishop's  expostulations 
and  hostility.  The  fifth  general  council  deciaed  against 
Vigilius,  and,  in  addition,  coniplimented  his  holiness  with  an 
anathema  and  the  imputation  of  heresy.  The  sixth  ecumenical 
synod  condemned  Honorius,  and  its  acts  were  confirmed  by 
the  emperior  and  afterwards  by  Leo.  The  Basilian  assembly 
was  ridiculed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  both  cursed  and  confirm- 
ed by  Eugenius.  His  holiness,  of  course,  between  malediction 
and  ratification,  showed  ample  attention  to  the  fathers  of  BasiL 
The  French  clergy  reject  the  councils  *of  Lyons,  Florence, 
and  the  Lateran,  though  sanctioned  by  Innocent,  Eugenius, 
and  Leo.  The  Italian  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  pontifical  sovereignty,  have  proscribed  the  councils 

1  Maimbovg,  c  6.    BcH.  IV.  2.    Oaitm,  e.  IS.    Keoner.  39a 
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of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  thoi^h  ratified  by  Alexander, 
MarUn,  and  Nicholas* 

A  fourth  division  in  the  Romish  communion,  rejecting  the 
other  systems,  persist  in  attributing  exemption  from  error  only 
to  the  church  collective  or  dispersed,  embracing  the  general 
body  of  Christian  professors.  These,  disclaiming  pontifical 
and  synodal  infallioility  as  well  as  both  united,  patronize 
ecclesiastical  inerrability.  The  partizans  of  this  theory,  how- 
ever, are  few,  compared  with  the  other  factions.  The  system, 
notwithstanding,  can  boast  of  si^veral  patrons  of  celebrity,  such 
s^  Panormitan,  Mirandula,  and  Alliaco.^  Panormitan,  the 
famous  canonist,  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  theoiy. 
Councils,  according  to  this  author,  may  err  and  have  erred* 
The  universal  church,  he  adds, '  comprehends  the  assembly  of 
all  the  faithful ;  and  this  is  the  church  which  is  vested  with 
infallibility.'  Mirandula  a^jppted  the  opinion  of  Panormitan* 
He  represents  the  second  council  of  Epnesus  as  general  and 
lawful,  which,  nevertheless,  'betrayea  the  faith.'  Alliaco's 
statement  on  this  head  in  the  council  of  Constance,  is  remark-, 
able.  He  observed  that  *  a  general  council,  according  to 
celebrated  doctors,  may  err,  not  only  in  fact,  but  also  in  right, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  tne  faith.'  He  deUvered  the  statement 
as  the  opinion  of  many.  The  declaration,  besides,  was  made 
in  an  assembly  containing  about  a  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
constituting  a  representation  of  the  whole  church,  with  general 
approbation  and  consent. 

This  party,  dissenting  from  pontifical  and  synodal  infalUbility, 
differ  also  among  themselves  and  are  subdivided  into  two 
sections.  One  subdivision  places  illiabiUty  to  error  in  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  Christendom.  The  laity,  according  to  tins 
speculation,  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  clergy  and  be 
safe.  The  other  subdivision  reckons  uie  laity  among  the 
participators  of  infallibility.  Clergy  and  laity,  according  to  this 
supposition,  form  one  sacred  society,  which,  though  dispersed 
through  Christendom,  and  subject  to  mistake  in  an  individual 
capacity,  is,  in  a  collective  sense,  raised  above  the  possibility 
of  error  in  die  faith. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  Romish  communion, 
on  a  theory,  which  has  disgraced  man  and  insulted  human 
reason.  These  observations  shall  now  be  concluded  with  a 
digression  on  the  absurdity  and  on  the  impossibility  of  this 

.^Tota  eoclena  armre  non  potest.  Panormitan^  a.  1,  N.  21.  P.  140.  Eccleda 
universalis  non  potest  errare.     Panormitan  de  Jud.     No.  4. 

Nihilominus  in  eversionem  fidei  agitatom.    Mirandola,  Tfa.  4. 

Secundum  magnos  Doctores,  generale  conciUum  potest  errare,  non  solum  in 
fiieto,  Bed  etiam  in  jure,  ei  quod  miyos  eit,  m  fide.    Hard.  8.  201.  hmxSukt,  1.  ITS. 
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infallibility.  Its  absurdity  may  be  shown  from  the  intellectual 
weakness  of  man,  and  the  moral  deformity  which  has  disfigured 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  papa] 
communion. 

The  intellectual  weakness  of  man  shows,  in  the  clearest  lightf 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  Human  reason,  weak  in  its  opera- 
tions and  deceived  by  passion,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
possession, is  open  to  the  inroads  of  error.  Facts  testify  its 
fallibility.  The  annals  of  the  world  proclaim,  in  loud  and 
unequivocal  accents,  the  certainty  of^  this  humbling  truth. 
The  history  of  Romanism,  and  its  diversity  of  opinions  not- 
withstanding its  boasted  unity,  teach  the  same  fact.  The  man 
who  first  claimed  or  afterwards  assumed  the  superhuman  at- 
tribute, must  have  possessed  an  impregnable  effrontery.  Lia- 
bility to  error,  indeed,  with  respect  to  each  individual  in 
ordinary  situations,  is  universally  admitted.  But  a  whole  is 
equal  to  its  parts.  Fallible  individuals,  therefore,  though 
united  in  one  convention  or  society,  can  never  form  an  infallime 
council  or  an  infallible  church. 

The  absurdity  of  this  arrogant  claim  may  be  shown  from  the 
moral  deformity,  which,  from  age  to  age,  has  disfigured  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  Papal  communion. 
The  moral  character  of  the  popes  proclaims  a  loud  negation 
against  their  infallibility.  Many  of  these  hierarchs  carried 
miscreancy  to  an  unenvied  perfection,  and  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  afl  men  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  A  John,  a 
Benedict,  and  an  Alexander  seem  to  have  been  bom  to  show 
how  far  human  nature  could  proceed  in  degeneracy,  and,  in 
this  department,  outshine  a  Nero,  a  Domitian,  and  a  Caligula. 
Several  popes  in  the  tenth  century  owed  their  dignity  to 
Marozia  ana  Theodora,  two  celebrated  courtezans,  who  raised 
their  gallants  to  the  pontifical  throne  and  vested  them  with 
pontifical  infallibility.*  Fifty  of  these  viceroys  of  heaven, 
according  to  Genebrard,  degenerated,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  frdtn  the  integrity  of  their  ancestors  and  were 
apostatical  rather  than  apostolical.  Genebrard,  Platina,  Stella, 
and  even  Baronius,  call  them  monsters,  portends,  thieves, 
robbers,  assassins,  magicians,  murderers,  barbarians,  and 
pegurers.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  God's  vicars-general 
were  guilty  of  perjury.  Papal  ambition,  usurpation,  perse- 
cution, domination,  excommunications,  interdicts,  and  deposition 
of  kings  have  filled  the  earth  with  war  and  desolation. 

^  Intniderentar  in  ledem  Petri  eoram  amasii  Pieado-Pontificef.  Baron.  912. 
VUl.    Spon.  900. 1.    Oenebnurd,  IV. 

Ob  Be  Toyoit  tlon  plbs  dei  Papet,  mail  des  monttret.  Earoaiat  ecrit  qn'  akm 
Borne  eUnt  lana  Pape.    Giannon,  VII.  5.    An.  Bocl.  345. 
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The  genera]  councils,  like  the  Roman  pontiffs,  were  a  stigma 
on  religion  and  man.  Many  of  these  conventions,  in  point  of 
respectability,  were  inferior  to  a  modem  cock^ght  or  bull-baiting. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  a  Roman  saint,  has  described  these 
scenes  with  the  pencil  of  truth  and  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
I  never,  says  the  Grecian  bishop,  saw  a  synod  which  had  a 
happy  termination.  These  conventions,  instead  of  diminishing, 
uniformly  augment  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Passion,  jealousy,  envy,  prepossession,  and  the  ambition  of 
victory,  prevail  and  surpass  all  description.  Zeal  is  actuated 
rather  by  malignancy  to  the  criminal  than  aversion  to  the  crime. 
He  compares  the  dissension  and  wrangling  exhibited  in  the 
councils,  to  the  ouarrels  of  geese  and  cranes,  gabbling  and 
contending  in  contusion,  and  represents  such  disputation  and 
vain  jangling  as  calculated  to  aemoralize  the  spectator,  rather 
than  to  correct  or  reform.^  This  portrait,  which  is  taken  fiom 
life,  exhibits,  in  graphic  delineation  and  in  true  colours,  the 
genuine  features  of  all  the  general,  infallible,  apostolic,  holy 
Roman  councils. 

The  generals  synods  of  Constantinople,  Nicsea,  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  worthy  of 
observation.  These  conventions  were  composed  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  and  patronized  the  vilest  abominations.  The  Byzantine 
assembly,  wnich  was  the  second  general  council,  has  been 
described  by  Nazianzen.  This  convention  the  saint  character- 
izes as  *  a  cabal  of  wretches  fit  for  the  house  of  correction ; 
fellows  newly  taken  fix>m  the  plough,  the  spade,  the  oar,  and 
the  army.'  Such  is  the  Roman  saint's  sketch  of  a  holy, 
apostolic,  unerring  council.* 

The  second  Nicene  council  approved  of  perjury  and  fornica- 
tion. The  unerring  synod,  in  loud  acclamation,  approved  of  a 
disfgusting  and  filthy  tele,  teken  fiom  the  '  spiritual  meadow ' 
and  sanctioning  these  sins.  A  monk,  according  to  the  story, 
had  been  haunted  with  the  spirit  of  fornication  from  early  life 
till  hoary  age.  The  lascivious  propensity,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  meant  by  the  demon  of  sensuality,  had  seized  the 
solitary  in  the  fervor  of  youth,  and  continued  its  temptations 
even  in  the  decline  of  years.  One  day,  when  the  spirit,  or 
more  probably  the  flesh  had  made  an  extraordinary  attact  on 
the  anchoret,  he  begged  the  foul  fiend  to  depart,  as  he  was 
now  arrived  at  the  years  of  longevity,  when  such  allurements, 

Ey0'  f  p((,  i^Sa  fiodo^.    Gregory  2.  S2.    Carm.  X.    Ep.  56.    Da  Fin,  I.  658. 

*  Alii  ab  aratris  venerant  adusti  a  sole :  alii  a  liffone  vel  bident  totam  diem  non 
quiescente :  alii  remos  exercitoBve  reliqnerant,  redMentes  adlrac  Mntinam  vel  corpoa 

Kedstom  cicatricibiii  habentea : Flagrkmea,  et  piftrioia,  dignL   Greg.  Qoar 

Bp.  Labb.  2.  1158.    Da  Fin,  1.  258. 
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through  attendant  debility,  should  cease.  The  devil,  appearing 
in  his  proper  form,  promised  a  cessation  of  arms,  if  the  hermit 
would  swear  to  teU  no  person  what  he  was  goinff  to  say.^  The 
monk,  without  hesitation,  obeyed  the  devil,  and  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  secrecy.  The  devil  administered  and  the  monk 
swore.  He  swore  by  the  Most  High  never  to  divulge  what 
Belial  would  tell.  The  solitary,  it  appears,  was  sufficiently 
complaisant  with  Belzebub,  who,  m  return,  promised  to 
withdraw  his  temptations,  if  the  monk  would  quit  worshipping 
a  statute  of  Lady  Mary  carrying  her  son  in  her  arms. 

The  tempted,  it  seems,  did  not  reject  the  temptation  with 
becoming  resolution.  He  requested  time  for  consideration; 
and  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  discovered  all  to  the 
Abbot  Theodorus,  who  lived  in  Phara n.  The  holy  Abbot  indeed 
called  the  oath  a  delusion ;  but  notwithstanding  his  sanctity, 
approved  of  the  confession,  cgid,  in  consequence  of  the  perjury. 
The  devil,  perhaps,  in  the  popish  divinity,  is  a  heretic,  which 
would  warrant  the  violation  ot  faith  with  his  infernal  majesty. 
The  Abbot's  approbation,  however,  some  may  think,  was  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  pohteness  in  the  holy  Theodorus  and  not 
very  flattering  to  veracity.  The  following  is  as  Uttle  flattering  to 
chastity.  *  You  should  rather  visit  all  the  brothels  in  the  city,* 
said  the  holy  abbot  to  the  holy  monk,  '  than  omit  worshipping 
Immanuel  and  his  mother  in  iheir  images.'  ^  Theodorus  was 
an  excellent  casuist,  and  knew  how  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience. 
Satan  afterward  appeared  to  the  monk,  accused  him  of  perjury, 
and  pronounced  his  doom  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Tne  devil 
seems  to  have  felt  a  greater  horror  of  perjury  than  the  monk; 
and  preached  better  morality  than  Theodorus  or  the  holy 
general  council.  The  anchoret,  in  his  reply  to  the  flend,  admitted 
that  he  had  perjured  himself;  but  declared  that  he  had  not 
abjured  his  God. 

Such  is  the  tale  as  related  in  the  sacred  synod  from  *  the 
spiritual  meadow.'  The  holy  fathers,  with  unanimous  consent, 
approved ;  and  by  their  approbation,  showed  the  refinement  of 
their  taste  and  sanctioned  perjury  and  debauchery.  John,  the 
oriental  vicar,  declared  perjury  better  than  the  destruction  of 
images.  John  must  have  been  an  excellent  moral  philosopher 
and  Christian  divine,  and  a  worthy  member  of  an  unerring 
council.  The  monk's  oath,  however,  did  not  imply  the 
alternative  of  forswearing  himself  or  renouncing  image  worship. 

1  Jnra  mihi,  qnod  ea  qas  tibi  dicam  nemini  significabM,  et  noo  amplioB  tecuni 
pQgnabo.     Craob.  2.  520.     Bin.  5.  642. 

^  Expedit  tibi  potius,  at  non  dimittas  in  civitate  ista  laplnar,  in  qnod  non  introeai, 
qnam  ut  rocnaes  adorare  Dominum  et  Deum  nootrum  lemim  Chriatiim,  com  propria 
matre  mm.  in  imagine.    Labb.  &  902. 
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He  might  have  kept  the  solemn  obligation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enjoyed  his  orthodox  idolatry.  He  was  only  sworn  to 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  demon's  communication.  The 
engagement  was  solemn.  The  officer  indeed,  who  administered 
the  oath,  was  the  devil.  But  the  solitary  swore  by  the  Highest ; 
and  the  vaUdity  of  an  oath,  all  agree,  arises  not  from  the 
administrator,  but  from  the  deity  in  whose  name  it  is  taken. 
His  discovery  to  Theodorus,  therefore,  though  applauded  by  the 
infallible  synod,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  nmth  precept  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  approval  of  debauchery  was,  in  this  case,  accompemied* 
with  that  of  perjury.  Theodorus'  sermon,  recommended  by  the 
sacred  synod,  encouraged  the  monk,  rather  than  dismiss  his  idol, 
which  in  all  probability  was  a  parcel  of  fusty  baggage,  to  launch 
into  the  troubled  waters  of  prostitution,  and,  with  crowded 
canvass  and  swelling  sail,  to  sweep  the  wide  ocean  of  licentious- 
ness. The  picture  of  sensuality,  presented  in  the  abbot's  holy 
advice,  seems  to  have  tickled  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  the  holy 
fathers,  who  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with  the  same  spint 
in  the  council  as  the  monk  in  the  cell.  The  did  sensualists 
gloated  over  the  scene  of  voluptousness,  which  the  Theodorian 
theology  had  presented  to  the  view.  The  aged  libertines, 
enamoured  of  the  tale,  caused  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  fifth 
session,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  once  more  glutting  their 
hbidinous  appetite,  and  prompting  their  imagination  with  its 
filthiness. 

The  Caroline  books,  the  production  of  the  French  king  and 
prelacy,  deprecated  the  story  as  an  unprecedented  absurdity 
and  a  pestilential  evil.  Du  Pii;,  actuated  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  condemns  the  synod,  deprecates  the 
whole  transaction,  and  even  refuses  to  translate  the  abbot  of 
Pharan's  holy  homily.  The  infallible  council  sanctioned  a 
breach  of  the  sevendi  commandment,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  abandonment  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicseans, 
nevertheless,  boasted  of  their  inspiration.  The  sacred  synod, 
amid  all  its  atrocity,  pretended  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
heaven.  The  divine  afflatus,  forsooth,  passed  through  these 
skins  of  pollution,  and  made  the  consecrated  ruffians  the 
channels  of  supernatural  communications  to  man.  The  source 
of  their  inspiration,  if  the  holy  fathers  felt  such  an  impulse,  is 
easy  to  tell.  The  spirit  which  influenced  the  secreted  monk 
seems  to  have  been  busy  with  the  worthy  bishops,  and  to  have 
stimulated  their  imaginations  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the  dirty  story, 
and  the  approbation  of  its  foul  criminahty. 

The  holy  infallible  council  of  Lyons  has  been  delineated  in  a 
portrait  taken  from  life,  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  cotemporary 
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nistoriaii.  Pope'  Innocent  retiring  from  the  general  council  of 
Lyons  in  which  he  had  presided,  Cardinal  Hugo  made  ia 
farewell  speech  for  his  holiness  and  the  whole  court  to  the 
citizens,  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness  his 
infaiUibility's  departure.  '  Friends'  said  the  orator,  'we  have 
effected  a  work  of  great  utility  and  charity,  in  this  city.  When 
we  came  to  Lyons  we  found  three  or  four  brothels  in  it,  and  we 
have  left  at  our  departure  only  one.  But  this  extends  without 
interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gate  of  the  city.*' 
The  clergy,  who  should  be  patterns  of  purity,  seem  on  this 
occasion,  when  attending^  an  unerring  council,  to  have  been  the 
agents  of  demoralization  through  the  city  in  which  they  assembled. 
The  cardinal,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  gloried  in  his 
shame,  and  talked  of  the  abomination  of  himself  and  his 
companions  in  a  strain  of  railery  and  unblushing  effrontery. 

The  Constantino  council  was  characterized  by  Baptiza,  one  of 
its  own  members.  His  protrait  is  frightful.  The  clergy,  he 
declared,  '  were  nearly  all  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
mocked  all  religion  by  external  devotion  and  Pharisean  hjrpo- 
crisy.  The  prelacy,  actuated  only  by  malice,  iniquity,  pride, 
vanity,  ignorance,  lasciviousness,  avarice,  pomp,  simony,  and 
dissimulation,  had  exterminated  cathoUcism  and  extinguished 
piety.'* 

The  character  of  the  holy  bishops,  indeed,  appear  from  their 
company.  More  than  seven  hundred  public  womex,  according 
to  Dachery's  account,  attended  the  sacred  synod.  The  Vienna 
manuscript  reckons  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  prostitutes,  at  1500.*  This  was  a  fidr 
supply  for  the  thousand  holy  fathers  who  constituted  the  Con- 
stantian  assembly.  These  courtesans,  says  Bruys,  were,  in  ap- 
pearance, intended  to  exercise  the  chastity  of  the  clergy.  Their 
company,  no  doubt,  contribute  A  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
learned  divines  and  introduced  great  variety  into  their  amuse- 
ments. 

The  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness,  as  that  of 
Constance  had  exhibited  the  practice.  Carlerius,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  in  the  Basilian  assembly  against  Nicholas  the 
Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in 
a  city.*     This  hopeful  and  holy  thesis  the  hero  of  the  faith  sujH 

^  Tria  vel  qnatuor  prostibula  mveirimus.  Uiram  Bolam  relinquimus.  Vemm 
ipcnm  durat  continatam  ab  orientali  porta  civitatu  usque  ad  occidentalem.  M. 
Fara.  792. 


*  Pretqne  tout  la  clerg6  est  boub  la  puissance  dn  diable.  Dans  les  prelats,  il  n^ 
a  que  malice,  iniquity,  negligence,  ignorance,  vanity,  orgueil,  avarice,  simonie,  laa> 
civete,  pompe,  hypocrisie.    Baptiza,  in  Lenfan.  2.  95. 


'  Sept  ceni  dix  hnit  femmes  publiques.    Bruy.  4.  39.— XVC  meretricet  yasabuh 
dae.    Labb.  16.  1435, 1436. 
*HaM  peitit  aianeat  la  vbibm.    Oanians,  4.  457 . 
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ported  by  the  authority  of  the  sainted  Augustme  and  Aquinas. 
Remove  prostitutes,  says  Augustine  as  citeJd  by  Carlerius,  *  and 
you  will  oisturb  all  things  with  licentiousness.'  Human  govern- 
ment, says  Aquinas,  quoted  by  the  same  orator, '  should  imitate 
the  divine.  But  God,  according  to  the  saint,  permits  some 
evils  in  the  universe,  and  therefore,  so  should  man.*^  His 
saintship's  logic  is  nearly  as  good  as  his  morality.  Simple 
fornication,  therefore,  concludes  Carlerius,  is  to  be  permit^ 
to  avoid  a  greater  evil. 

This  severe  moraUst,  however,  would  exclude  these  courtezans 
from  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  confine  them  to  the  suburbs, 
to  serve  as  sewers  to  carry  away  the  filth.  He  would  even,  in 
fais  rigour,  forbid  these  professional  ladies  the  use  of  robes,  orna- 
ments, silver,  gold,  jewels,  fringes,  lace,  flounces,  and  furbelows. 
This  useful  and  pure  speculation,  the  sacred  synod  heard  with 
silent  approbation.  The  holy  fathers,  in  their  superior  sense 
and  sanctity,  could  easily  perceive  the  utility  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  scheme,  and  could  not,  in  politeness,  object  to  the 
arfi[uments  which  their  champion  wielded  with  such  triumphant 
eflSect  against  the  advocate  of  heresy. 

The  councils  of  Nicea,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  patronized 
the  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism.  Angels  and 
souls,  the  Nicaeans  represented  as  corporeal.  The  angels  of 
heaven  and  the  souls  of  men,  if  the  Nicaean  doctors  are  to  be 
credited,  possess  bodies,  though  of  a  refined,  thin,  subtile,  and 
attenuated  description.  These  angelical  and  mental  forms,  the 
learned  metaphysicians  admitted,  were  composed  of  a  substance 
less  gross  inaeed  than  the  human  flesh  or  nerve,  and  less  firm 
than  the  human  bone  or  sinew ;  but  nevertheless  material, 
tangible  and  visible.  The  council  of  Vienna  improved  on  that 
of  Nicaea.  The  holy  infallible  fathers  of  Vienna  declared  th6 
soul  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  but  also  essentially  and  in 
itself  of  the  true  and  perfect  form  of  the  body.  The  rational  and 
intellectual  mind,  therefore,  in  this  system,  possesses  a  material 
and  corporeal  shape,  limbs,  features,  feet  and  hands,  and  has 
circumference,  diameter,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  This 
definition  the  sacred  synod  issued,  to  teach  all  men  the  true 
fidth.  This  doctrine,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is 
Catholicism  and  the  contrary  is  heresy.  The  Lateran  council, 
in  its  eiglith  session,  follow  the  Viennese  definition,  and  decreed 
that  the  human  spirit,  truly,  essentially,  and  in  itself,  exists  in 
the  form  of  the  human  firame.*    Three  holy  universal  councils, 

>  Aufcr  meretriciboB  de  rebus  hnmanis,  tarbaTeriB  omnia  Ubtdinibus.    Labb.  17 
986.     Deus  permittit  uliqua  mala  fieri  in  onirerK).    Acrainaa,  II.  10.  XI. 
'  Catholica  ecclesia  nc  sentit  esse  qaoadam  intelligibuea,  aednonomninooorporit 
^    expertea  et  invisibiles,  vemm  tettoi  corjKm  pneditoa.    In  looo  eziataiit  et  circiim- 
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m  this  manner,  patronized  the  materialism  which  was  afterward 
obtruded  on  the  world  by  a  Priesdey,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Hume. 

The  Romish  communion  was  as  demoralized  as  the  Roman 
pondfis  or  the  general  councils.  During  the  six  hundred  years 
that  preceded  the  reformation,  the  papal  communion,,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  in  the  account  of  their  own  historians,  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  abomination.  A  rapid  view  of 
this  period,  from  the  tenth  till  the  sixteenth  century,  sketched 
by  the  warmest  partizans  of  the  papacy,  will  show  the  truth  and 
justice  of  this  imputation. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
Sabellicus,  Stella,  Baronius,  Giannone,  and  Du  Pin.  Stupor 
and  forgetfulness  of  morals  invaded  the  minds  of  men.  AH 
virtue  fled  from  the  pontiff  and  the  people.  This  whole  period 
was  characterized  by  obduracy  and  an  inundation  of  overflow- 
ing wickedness.  The  Romish  church  was  filthy  and  deformed, 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  erected  in  the  temple  of 
God.  Holiness  had  escaped  firom  the  world,  and  God  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  church,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
chaos  of  impiety.^ 

The  eleventh  century  has  been  described  by  Gulielmus,  Paris, 
Spondanus  and  Baronius.  Gulielmus,  portrays  the  scene  in 
dark  and  fnghtful  colours.  *  Faith  was  not  found  on  earth. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  Justice,  equity,  virtue, 
sobriety,  and  the  fear  of  God  perished,  and  were  succeeded  by 
violence,  firaud,  stratagem,  malevolence,  circumvention,  luxury, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  All  kinds  of  alx)mination  and 
bcest  were  committed  without  shame  or  punishment.'  The 
colours  used  by  Paris  are  equally  black  and  shocking.  '  The 
nobiUty,'  says  the  English  historian,  *  were  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  sensuality.  All,  in  common,  passed  their  days  and  nights 
in  protracted  drunkenness.  Men  prcwoked  surfeit  oy  voracious- 
ness, and  vomit  by  ebriety.'  The  outlines  of  Spondanus  and 
Baronius  correspond  with  those  of  Gulielmus  and  Paris.  *  Piety 
and  holiness,'  these  historians  confess,  '  had  fled  from  the  earth, 
whilst  irregularity  and  iniquity  among  all,  and,  in  an  especial 
manner,  among  the  clergy  every  where  reigned.  The  sacra- 
ments, in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  be  dispensed. 

fiBrentiam  habent.  Nemo,  vel  angelos,  vel  animcM  dixerit  inoorporecM.  Camxum, 
478.     Labb.  8.  1446. 

Anima  rationalis  non  sit  forma  corporis  humani  per  so  et  eesentialiter,  tanqnaa 
haereticna  sit  censendos.     Carranza,  560.     Da  Pin,  2.  545. 

nia  humani  corporis  existat.   Carranza,  604.     Labb.  19.  813.     Bin.  8.  928. 

I  Stnpor  et  amentia  quaedam  oblivioque  momm  invaserant  hominom  animot. 
Sabellicus,  II.  Quia  non  putarit  Denm  oblitnm  ecclesiae  suae.  Spon.  908.  III. 
Contingent  abominationem  desolationis  in  templo.  Baron,  900. 1.  L.  eglise  etoit 
dans  on  etat  pitoyable,  de  figar^e  pan  les  plos  grands  deaordrea,  et  plong(to  dans  m 
obaot  d'impMtea.    6iannon,VIL  5.    Da  Pin,  2, 156.    Bmy.  8.  316. 
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The  few  men  of  piety,  from  the  prospect  of  atrociQr,  thought 
that  the  rei^n  of  Antichrist  had  commenced,  and  that  ihe  world 
was  hastening  to  its  end/  ' 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages  were  similar  in  their  morals, 
and  have  been  described  by  Morlaix,  Honorius,  and  Bernard- 
According  to  the  two  former,  '  Piety  and  religion  seemed  to 
bid  adieu  to  man ;  and  for  these  were  substituted  treachery, 
fraud,  impurity,  rapine,  schism,  quarrels,  weu:  and  assassination. 
The  throne  of  the  beast  seemed  to  be  fixed  among  the  clergy, 
who  neglected  God,  stained  the  priesthood  with  impurity, 
demoralized  the  people  with  their  hypocrisy,  denied  the  Lord 
by  their  works,  and  rejected  the  revelation  which  God  gave  for 
the  salvation  of  man.'  ^ 

But  Bernard's  sketch  of  this  period  is  the  fullest  and  most 
hideous.  The  saint,  addressing  the  clergy^  and  witnessing  what 
he  saw,  loads  the  canvass  with  the  darkest  colours.  'The  clergy,' 
said  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  '  are  called  pastors,  but  in  reality 
are  plunderers,  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  fleece,  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  flock  ;  and  merit  the  appellation  not  of  shepherds 
but  of  traitors,  who  do  not  feed  but  slay  and  devour  the  sheep. 
The  Saviour's  reproach,  scourges,  nails,  spear,  and  cross,  all 
these,  his  ministers,  who  serve  Antichrist,  melt  in  the  furnace 
of  covetousness  and  expend  on  the  acquisition  of  filthy  gain, 
differinff  from  Judas  only  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  for  which 
they  sell  their  master.  The  degenerate  ecclesiastics,  prompted 
by  avarice,  dare  for  gain,  even  to  barter  assassination,  adultery, 
incest,  fornication,  sacrilege,  and  perjury.  Their  extortions, 
they  lavish  on  pomp .  and  folly.  These  patrons  of  humihty 
appear  at  home  amid  royal  furniture,  ana  exhibit  abroad  in 
meretricious  finery  and  theatrical  dress.  Sumptuous  food, 
splendid  cups,  overflowing  cellars,  drunken  banquets,  accom- 
panied with  the  lyre  and  ^e  violin,  are  the  means  by  which 
these  ministers  of  the  cross  evince  their  self  denial  and 
indifference  to  the  world.' ' 

1  Fides  deficerity  et  Domini  timor  erat  de  midio  sablatas.  Perierat  de  rebu, 
jnstilia  et  seqnitate  subacta,  violentia  dominibatar  in  popnlis.  Fraoa,  dolus,  et  cir- 
camventio  late  involverant  nniversa.  Fides  non  inveniebatur  super  terrain.  Oiimii 
caro  corruperat  viam  suam.     Bell.  Sacr.  1.  8. 

Optimates  guise  et  veneri  servientes,  in  cubiculis,  et  inter  uxorios  complexus. 
Potabatur  ab  omnibus  in  commune,  et  tarn  dies  quam  noctes,  in  hoc  studio  pro- 
ducts sunt.  In  cibis  urgebant  crapulam,  in  potibus  vomicam  irritabant.  Pana  5, 
1001.    Spon.  1001.  II      Bruy.  2.  31^. 

'  La  fraude,  Pimpiur^tcN  les  rapines,  les  schismes,  les  querelles,  les  gnerres,  lea 
trohisons,  les  homicides  sont  en  vogue.  Adieu  la  piet^  et  la  religion.  Aiorlaix,  in 
Bruy.  2.  547. 

Toume  toi  vers  le  clerg6,  tn  y  Terra  la  tente  de  la  Bete.  lis  negligent  la  serriee 
DiTin.  lis  souillent  le  sacerdoce  par  leurs  impuretez,  sednisent  la  peuple  par 
lews  hypocriaia,  renient  Dieu  pjor  leurs  oDuyres.    Honor,  in  Bm^.  S.  547. 

'Dicemini  paatores,  com  sidt  ziiptoraa.     Sititii  enim  miguuieiB.     Non  nuit 
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Bernard's  picture  of  the  priesthood  is  certainly  not  compli- 
mentary ;  and  his  character  of  the  lait^  is  of  the  same  unflatter- 
ing description.  According  to  this  saint,  '  the  putrid  contagion 
had,  in  his  day,  crept  through  the  whole  body  of  the  church, 
and  the  malady  was  inward  and  could  not  be  healed.  The 
actions  of  the  prelacy  in  secret  were  too  gros^  for  expression,' 
and  the  saint,  therefore,  left  the  midnight  miscreancy  in  its 
native  and  congenial  darkness.^ 

The  moral  traits  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
have  been  delineated  by  the  bold  but  faithful  pens  of  AUiaco, 
Petrarch,  Mariana,  ^gidius,  Mirandula,  and  Fordun.^  Alliaco's 
description  is  very  striking  and  significant.  *The  church,' 
said  the  cardinal,  '  is  come  to  such  a  state,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  governed  only  by  reprobates.'  Petrarch,  without  any 
hesitation,  calls  Rome,  '  Babylon,  the  Great  Whore,  the  school 
of  error,  and  the  temple  of  heresy.'  The  court  of  Avignon, 
he  pronounced  '  the  sink  and  sewer  of  all  vice,  and  the  house 
of  hardship  and  misery  ; '  while  he  lamented,  in  general,  '  the 
derelection  of  all  piety,  charity,  faith,  shame,  sanctity,  integrity, 
justice,  honesty,  candor,  humanity,  and  fear  of  Goa.' 

Every  enormity,  aocording  to  Mariana,  '  had  passed  into  a 
custom  and  law,  and  was  committed  without  fear.  Shame  and 
modesty  were  banished,  while,  by  a  monstrous  irregularity,  the 
most  dreadful  outrages,  perfidy,  and  treason  were  better 
recompensed  than  th^  brightest  virtue.  The  wickedness  of 
the  pontiff  descended  to  the  people.'* 

Tne  account  of  ^gidius  is  equally  striking.  '  Licentiousness 
reigned.  All  kinds  of  atrocity,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
inundated  the  church,  and  like  a  pestilence,  infected  nearly  all 
its  members.  Irregularity,  ignorance,  ambition,  unchasdtr, 
libertinism,  and  impurity  triumphed ;  while  the  plains  of  It^uy 
were  drenched  in  blood  and  strewed  with  the  dead.  Violence, 
rapine,  adultery,  incest,  and  all  the  pestilence  of  villany, 
confounded  all  things  sacred  and  profane.'  * 

pflwtoret.  Bed  trailitoret.  Ministri  Christi  sunt,  et  serviunt  Antichristo.  Vendant 
bomicidia,  adiUteria,  fornicationes,  sacrilegia,  peijuria.     Bernard,  172$ — 1728. 

1  Serpit  hodie  putrida  tabes  per  omne  corpos  ecclesiae.  Intestiiia  et  insanabilU 
est  plaga  ecclesiae.  Quae  enim  in  occulto  fiunt  ab  episcopis,  turpe  est  dicere.  Ber- 
uzd,  1728. 

*  Ad  hunc  stottiin  venisse  ecclesianit  at  non  sit  digna  regi,  nisi  per  reprobot. 
Alliaco  in  Hard.  1.  424.     Lenfan.  2.  276. 


in  Bruy.  3.  470. 

9  Lea  plus  grands  crimes  etoient  presque  ponssez  en  contome  et  en  loi.      On  lea 
commetoit  sans  crainte.    La  hont^  et  la  pudeur  etoient,  bannies,  et  par  on  deregle* 


ment  monstrueux,  les  plus  noirs  attentats,  les  perfidies,  les  trahisons  etoint  mi 
recompens6es  que  ne  1'  etoient  les  vertus  les  plus  eclatantes.    Marian.  5.  718. 
*  Vidimus  Tim,  rapinas,  adulteria,  incestus,  omnem  denique  scelerum  pestem  ita 
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Mirandula's  picture,  to  the  following  effect,  is  equally  hideous. 
*  Men  abandoned  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  justice.  Piety 
degenerated  into  superstition.  All  ranks  sinned  with  open 
efltontery.  Virtue  was  often  accounted  vice,  and  vice  honored 
for  virtue.  The  sacred  temples  were  governed  by  pimps  and 
Ganymedes,  stained  with  the  sin  of  Sodom.  Parents  encouraged 
their  sons  in  the  vile  pollution.  The  retreats,  formerly  sacred 
to  unspotted  virgins,  were  converted  into  brothels,  and  the 
haunts  of  obscenity  and  abomination.  Money,  intended  for 
sacred  purposes,  was  lavished  on  the  filthiest  pleasures,  while 
the  perpetrators  of  the  defilement,  instead  of  being  ashamed, 
ffloried  in  the  profanation.'  Fordun,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  loaded  the  canvass  with  the  same  dark 
colors.*  'Inferiors,'  say  the  historians,  'devoted  themselves 
to  malediction  and  perjury,  to  rioting  and  drunkenness,  to 
fornication  and  adultery,  and  to  other  shocking  crimes.  Su- 
periors studied,  night  and  day,  to  oppress  their  underlings  in 
every  possible  manner,  to  seize  their  possessions,  and  to  devise 
new  imposts  and  exactions.' 

The  sixteenth  century  has  been  depicted  by  Antonius.  He 
addressed  the  fathers  and  senators  assembled  at  Trent,  while 
be  delineated,  in  such  black  colors,  the  hideous  protrait  of  the 
passing  day.  The  orator,  on  the  occasion,  stated,  while  he 
lamented,  the  general  *  depravation  of  manners,  the  turpitude 
of  vice,  the  contempt  of  the  sacraments,  (tie  solicitude  of  earthly 
things,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  celestial  good  and  of  all  Chris- 
tian piety.  Each  succeeding  day  witnessed  a  deterioration  in 
devotion,  divine  grace.  Christian  virtue,  and  other  spiritual 
attainments.  No  age  had  ever  seen  more  tribunals  and  less 
justice  ;  more  senators  and  less  care  of  the  commonwealth ; 
more  indigence  and  less  chjirity ;  or  greater  riches  and  fewer 
alms.     This  neglect  of  justice  and  alms  was  attended  with 

Sublic  adultery,  rape,  rapine,  exaction,  taxation,  oppression, 
runkenness,  gluttony,  pomp  of  dress,  superfluity  of  expense, 
contamination  of  luxury,  and  effusion  of  Christian  blood. 
Women  displayed  lasciviousness  and  effrontery ;  youth,  dis- 


profanaque  mucere  omnia.     Labb.  19.  670.     Bray.  4. 365.     Mariana,  5. 770. 
^  Sacras  aedes  et  templa  lenonibas  et  catamitis  commissa.  Virginibna  olim  dicata, 

Slerifl^ae  in  nrbibua  septa  in  meretricios  fomices  et  obscoenalatibala  fcuwe  con  vena, 
porcissimis  volaptatibas  et  impendeant,  et  impendiase  glorientar.  MiranUula,  in 
Boaco.  6.  68.  La  plnpart  des  prelate  n*ont  presqne  plos  ni  religion,  ni  padeor,  ni 
modeatie.  La  justice  est  changed  en  brigandage,  la  piet^  a  presqne  degener6  en 
■aperstition ;  du  vice  on  fait  nne  vertu.     Mirand.  in  Bmy.  4.  397. 

Inferiores  jam  vacant  maledictionibos  et  peijuriis,  oomeasionibas  et  ebrietatibns, 
fiimicationibas  et  adnlteriis,  ac  aliis  hoirenis  peccatis.  Snperiorea  vero  stndent, 
nooto  et  die,  circumvenire  anbditos  suoe  omnibus  modis  quiba»po8sont,ut  auferant 
eomm  boom  et  inducant  novas  sabtilitates,  adinveatkmesL  et  exactirMiea.  Fordun, 
ZIV.S9.  ^  ^  u^ 
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order  and  insubordination ;  and  age,  impiety,  and  folly  :  while 
never  had  there,  in  all  ranks,  appeared  less  honor,  virtue, 
modesty,  anfl  fear  of  God,  or  more  licentiousness,  abuse,  and 
exorbitance  of  sensuality.  The  pastor  was  without  vigilance, 
the  preacher  without  works,  the  law  without  subjection,  the 
people  without  obedience,  the  monk  without  devotion,  the  rich 
without  humility,  the  female  without  compassion,  the  young 
without  discipline,  and  every  Christian  without  religion.  The 
wicked  were  exalted  and  the  good  depressed.  Virtue  was 
despised,  and  vice,  in  its  stead,  reigned  m  the  world.  Usury, 
fraud,  adultery,  fornication,  enmity,  revenge,  and  blasphemy, 
enjoyed  distinction;  while  worldly  and  perverse  men,  being 
encouraged  and  congratulated  in  their  wickedness,  boasted  of 
their  villany.^ 

The  conclusion  from  these  statements,  has  been  drawn  by 
Gerson,  Madruccio,  Cervino,  Pole,  and  Monte.  Gerson,  in  tlic 
council  of  Constance,  represented,  '  as  ridiculous,  the  preten- 
sions of  a  man  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven  and  in  eartn,  who 
is  guilty  of  simony,  falsehood,  exaction,  pride,  and  fornication,* 
and,  in  one  word,  worse  than  a  demon.  A  person  of  such  a 
character,  according  to  this  authority,  is  unfit  to  exercise  disci- 
pline :  and  much  less  therefore  entitled  to  the  attribute  of 
mfidlibility.  *  The  Holy  Spirit,'  said  Cardinal  Mandruccio  in 
the  council  of  Trent, '  will  not  dwell  in  men  who  are  vessels  of 
impurity  ;  and  from  such,  therefore,  no  right  judgment  can  be 
expected  on  questions  of  faith.'  His  speech,  which  was  pre- 
meditated, met  with  no  opposition  from  any  in  the  assembly. 

>  Depravatot  bominam  mores,  vitioram  omnium  tarpitadinem,  sacramentorom 
despectat,  solam  curam  terrenorum  et  cnclestium  bonomm ;  totiusque  Christiano 
pifltatit  oblhrionem  consi^remus.  In  Divinis  gratiis,  in  Christianis  virtutibns,  et 
aerotione,  et  cffiteris  spiritaalibus  bonis,  in  dies  magis  semper  deficere,  et  ad  deteri- 
on  prolabi  videantnr.  Nam  ubi  unquam  tot  fueniut  in  saeculo,  tribunalia,  et  minor 
jnstitia  7  Ubi  nnqoam  tot  senatores  et  magistratos,  et  minor  cura  reipnblicae  7  Ubi 
mijor  panpemm  multitndo,  et  minor  divitum  pietas  7  ct  ubi  majorcs  divitiie,  et 
panciores  nierant  eleemosynae7     Labb.  20.  1217 — 1210. 

Taceo  pablica  adulteria,  stupra,  rapinas.  Praetereo  tontam  Christianae  sanguinis 
eflVifionem,  indebitas  exactiones,  vectogalia,  gratis  snpuraddita,  et  innumeras  oi^oa- 
cemodi  oppreasiones.  Prsmitto  etiam  superbam  vestium  {lompam,  supervacaneot 
ultra  statut  dicentiam  sumptus,  ebrietates,  crapalas,  et  enormes  luxuriae  fceditates, 

rlet  a  sGBculo  non  fuere.  Quia  nunquam  fuBmineus  sexus  lascivior  et  inverccnn- 
,  nunquam  juventus  efiriEnatior  ct  indisciplinatior ;  et  nunquam  indevotior  et 
indpientior  senectus,  atque,  in  summa,  nunquam  minor  fuit  in  omnibus  Dei  timor, 
honeetat,  virtus,  et  modestia,  et  nunquam  major  in  omni  statu,  carnis  libertu, 
abusio,  et  exorbitantia.  Nam  quae  major  in  mundo,  exorbitantia,  et  abnsio  ezoog* 
itari  potest  quam  pastor  sine  vigilantia,  pnedicator  sine  operibus,  judex  sine  eqoi- 
tate,  leges  sme  observantia,  populus  sine  obedientia,  religioens  sine  devotione,  divet 
sine  Terecimdia,  mulier  sine  misericordia,  juvenis  sine  disciplina,  senex  sine  pruden- 
tia,  et  Christianus  quisque  sine  relipone.  Boni  opprimuntur,  et  impii  exutantnr,' 
rirtatet  despiciuntur,  et  vitia,  pro  eis,  in  mundo  regnant.  Usune,  fraudes,  adtthe- 
ria^  Ibmicationee,  ioimioitiae,  vindictae,  blasphemiae,  et  id  genus reliqua,  nota  sunt; 
in  qnibus  mundani  et  perversi  homines,  non  solum  excnsantur,  sed  iBtantor,  cim 
malofecerint,  et  exultant  in  rebus  pessimis.    Labb.  20.  1219— J223. 
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Cervino,  Pole,  and  Monte,  presiding  in  the  same  synod  with 
legantine  authority,  declared  that  the  clergy,  if  they  persevered 
in  sin,  *  would  in  vain  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit'^  ^  The  idea, 
indeed,  that  such  popes,  councils,  or  church  should  be  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit  ot  God,  and  exempted  by  this  means  from 
error,  is  an  outrageous  insult  on  all  common  sense. 

jffo  valid  reason  could  be  given  why  God,  in  his  goodness  to 
miao,  should  confer  doctrinal  and  withhold  moral  mfallibility. 
Impeccability  in  duty  is  as  valuable  in  itself,  and  as  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  human  character,  as  inerrability  in  faith. 
Holiness,  in  scriptural  language,  is  enjoined  on  man  with  as 
unmitigated  rigour  as  truth.  Criminality,  in  manners,  is,  in 
Revelation,  represented  as  equally  hateful  to  God  and  detri- 
mental to  man,  as  mistake  in  judgment.  The  Deity  is  *'  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and  "  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."*  Moral  apostacy  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  more  culpable  than  doctrinal  error.  The  one  is  sometimes 
invincible ;  while  the  other  is  always  voluntary.  But  no 
individual  or  society  is  gifted  with  impeccability,  or  has  reason 
to  claim  infallibility.  God  does  not  keep  man,  either  in  a 
personal  or  collective  capacity,  from  error  in  practice  ;  and  only 
presumption,  therefore,  will  conclude,  that  he  keeps  any  from 
misapprehension  in  belief  or  theor}^^. 

The  moral  impossibility  of  infallibility,  without  individual 
inspiration  and  the  special  interposition  of  heaven  in  each  case, 
is  as  clear  as  its  improbability  or  absurdity.  God,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary interference  extended  to  each  person,  could,  no  doubt, 
preser\'e  all  men  from  error,  and  convey  with  undeviating  cer- 
tainty, a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  power  of  bestowing  this 
perfection  appeared  in  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian 
apostles.  These  communicated  the  will  of  God  to  men,  under 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any  liability  to  mistake. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  these  instances,  acted  in  a  supernatural 
manner  on  each  individual's  mind ;  which,  in  consequence, 
became  the  certain  channel  of  Divine  truth,  to  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

But  infallibility,  though  it  may  be  conferred  in  an  extraordi- 
nary or  miraculous  way  by  God  to  man,  cannot  be  transferred 
by  ordinary  or  common  means  from  man  to  man.  God  could 
inspire  men  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  will ;  but  these 

^  N'est  ce  pas  une  chose  bien  ridicule,  qn*  nn  hommc  simoninqne,  avare,  men* 
tear,  exacteur,  fomicateor,  snperbe,  fostnenz,  pire  en  an  mot  cin'  nn  Demon,  pre- 
teade  avoir  la  puissance  de  lier  et  de  delier  dans  le  ciel  et  snr  la  terre.  Gerson  in 
Lenfan.  2.  288.  Le  Saint  Esprit  ne  pouvoit  habiter  en  nos  vases,  s'ils  n*etoient 
pnrifez.  Mandroccio,  in  FboL.  1.  227.  Fmstra  invocamns  Spiritum  Sanctum. 
Labb.  20.  13. 

*  Habak.  i.  13.    Heb.  xii.  14. 
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again  could  not  inspire  others  with  a  certainty  of  understanding 
their  oracles  without  any  possibility  of  misapprehension.  A 
person  who  is  himself  uninspired  may  misinterpret  the  dictates 
of  inspiration.  This  liability  to  misapprehension  was  exempli- 
fied  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations.  Many  Jews 
misunderstood  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  misapplication  of 
scriptural  truth,  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  was  so  gross  that 
they  rejected  his  person  and  authority.  The  Christian  apostles* 
prior  to  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  mistook  on  several  occasionSf 
the  clear  language  of  Immanuel ;  and  these  apostolical  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  though  afterwards  guided  into  "  all  truth,"  have 
been  misapprehended  in  many  instances  by  the  various  denom- 
inations ot  Christendom. 

Papal  bulls  and  synodal  canons,  like  the  Jewish  and  Chris^ 
tian  revelations,  are  liable  to  misconception  by  uninspired  or 
fallible  interpreters.  Suppose  infallibility  to  reside  in  the  Pope. 
Suppose  the  pontiff,  through  divine  illumination,  to  deliver  the 
truth  with  unerring  certainty,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity.  Admit  that  the  pontifical  bulls,  spoken 
from  the  chair,  are  the  fruits  of  divine  influence  and  the  decla- 
rations of  heaven.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  notwithstand- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popish  system,  is  fallible.  The 
patrons  of  infallibility,  in  a  collective  capacity,  grant  that  the 
several  individuals,  taken  separately,  may  err..  Some  of  the 
clei^,  therefore,  may  misunderstand  and  therefore  misinterpret 
the  Romish  bulls  to  the  people.  But  suppose  each  of  the  clergy^ 
in  his  separate  capacity,  to  understand  and  explain  the  pontiff's 
communications  with  the  utmost  precision  and  with  certain 
exemption  from  error ;  the  laity,  nevertheless,  if  uninspired  or 
&Uible,  may  misapprehend  the  explanation  of  the  clergy,  and, 
in  consequence,  embrace  heresy.  The  papal  instructions, 
therefore,  though  true  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  in  their 
transmission  through  a  fallible  medium  to  the  people. 

Or  suppose  infallibility  to  reside  in  a  council,  and  the  synodal 
canons  to  declare  the  truth  with  the  utmost  certainty  and 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  The  canons,  when  circular 
ted  through  Christenaom,  are  liable  to  misapprehension  from 
some  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  if  each  is  not  inspired  or  infallible 
in  his  interpretation.  An  individual,  who;  according  to  popidi 
principles,  is  not  unerring,  cannot  be  certain  he  has  interpreted 
any  synodal  decision  in  its  proper  and  right  sense.  A  clergyman, 
if  he  mistake  the  meaning,  will  lead  his  flock  astray.  A 
layman,  if  fallible  in  apprehension,  may  misconceive  the  signH 
fication  of  any  instruction  issued  either  by  synodal  or  papal 
authority.    Each  individual,  in  short,  must  be  an  infallible  juoge 
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of  controversy,  or,  from  misapprehension,  he  may  be  deceived, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  inrauibility  of  the  church. 

Many  instances  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  synodal  definitions,  might  be  adduced.  Exam- 
ines of  this  kind  are  afforded  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  and 
Trent,  t\vo  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  the  general 
explanation,  taught  the  belief  of  only  two  substances  or  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  fifteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  notwithstanding,  enumerated  three  substances 
in  Immanuel,  and  quoted  the  Chalcedonian  definition  for  its 
authority.^  The  Spanish  clergy,  therefore,  and  through  them 
the  Spanish  people,  put  a  wrong  construction,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation,  on  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 

Contradictory  explanations  were  also  imposed  on  some  of  the 
Trentine  canons,  the  last  in&Uible  assembly  that  blessed  the 
world  with  its  orthodoxy  or  cursed  it  with  its  nonsense.  Soto, 
a  Dominican,  and  Vega,  a  Franciscan,  interpreted  the  decisions 
of  the  sixth  session  on  original  sin,  grace,  and  justification, 
according  to  their  several  peculiar  systems.  Soto  published 
three  books  on  nature  and  grace,  and  Vega  fifteen  books  on  the 
same  subject.  Each  of  these  productions  was  printed  in  1548« 
and  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  canons  of  Trent.  Their 
varying  and  often  contradictoiy  statements  are  both  founded, 
the  authors  pretend,  on  the  definitions  of  the  universal  council. 
This  contrarietv  of  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Soto  and  Vega. 
The  Trontino  fathers  were  divided  into  several  factions  on  3ie 
exposition  of  their  own  decisions.* 

The  same  synod  aflbrds  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
The  council,  in  the  sixth  session,  declared  that  ministerial 
intention,  actual  or  virtual,  is  necessary  to  confer  validity  on  a 
sacrament.  This  sentence,  Contarinus  opposed  in  the  synod 
with  warmth  ;  and  a  jrear  after,  notwithstanding  the  perspicuity 
of  the  synodal  definition,  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the  Tren- 
tine assembly  was  of  his  opinion,  and  that  tlieir  canon  should 
be  understood  in  his  sense.* 

Pontifical  as  well  as  synodal  definitions  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations.  The  bull 
Unigenitus,  issued  by  Clement  the  Eleventh,  afibrds  an  instance 

I  Boon  trfM  in  una  Chrifti  persona  substantiaB,  secondam  Chalcedcmense  coo- 
eiUnm.    Labb.  8.  13. 

*  (Hei  (bmx  th6ulofl[ions  non  Benlement  diffenuMent  de  sentiment  dans  presqae 
toiM  lt)S  iirtidot,  mais  que  dans  plnsieura  m^me,  ils  cnseignassent  nne  doctrine  evi- 
4«iniii»nt  tiontraire.  Paolo,  1.  430.  Dii  Pin,  3.  446.  Mem.  Sur  Predestiii  172. 
JtfM  aiitrt^i  an  out  parl6  avec  la  m^me  diversity.     Paolo.  1.  340. 

*  Un  frrit  pour  proaver  que  le  concile  avoit  6t6  de  ion  avis.  Paolo,  1.  389. 
Horary,  9.  207. 
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of  this  kind.  The  French  and  Italians,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists  explained  the  papal  constitution  according  to  their 
several  humours  and  prepossessions.  The  accommodating 
document,  according  to  some,  was  pointed  against  the  Thomists* 
but,'  according  to  others,  against  the  abettors  of  Calvinism. 
Many  maintained  its  obscurity,  or  candidly  admitted  their 
inabih^  to  understand  this  puzzle.  The  astonished  pontiff,  in 
the  meantime,  wondered  at  tne  people's  blindness  or  perversity. 
Men,  he  was  satisfied,  must  have  lost  their  reason  or  shut  their 
eyes,  to  become  insensible  to  the  dazzling  Ught,  which,  clear  as 
noonday,  radiated  firom  the  bright  emanation  of  his  brain.' 
Popes  and  councils,  in  this  manner,  may  be  misrepresented,  and 
then:  definitions,  even  if  true  in  themselves  as  the  dictates  of 
heaven',  are  no  in&llible  security  against  error  in  men  who  afe 
liable  to  mistake  their  meaning.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
would  require  preternatural  aid,  to  understand  their  mstructions 
with  certamty.  Every  individual,  subject  to  error,  may.  annex 
heterodox  siginfications  to  the  dictations  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  and  general  councils,  as  well  as  to  the  inspired  volume. 
Very  different  opinions,  accordingly,  have  been  tortured  from 
the  synodical  canons  and  the  sacred  penmen.  Sound  doctriqe, 
both  written  and  verbal,  may  be  perverted  by  erroneoi|S 
interpretation.  Water,  tiiough  clear  in  the  fountain,  may 
contract  impurity  as  it  flows  through  muddy  channels  to  the 
reservoir.  Truth  in  like  manner,  maybe  misrepresented  gr 
misunderstood  in  its  transmission,  in  various  ways  and  throug^i 
diversified  mediums,  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  fiiend  qf 
protestantism,  because  fallible,  may  misinterpret  revelation,  and 
therefore  is  Uable  to  mistake.  The  professor  of  Romanism, 
who  is  also  fallible,  may,  it  is  plain,  misunderstand  the  church 
and  therefore  faU  into  error.  Infallibility,  therefore,  or  t^ 
preservation  of  all,  clergy  and  laity,  firom  error,  would  require 
a  continued  miracle  and  personal  inspiration,  extended  to  everjT 
age  and  to  every  individual  in  the  Christian  commonwealth.    . 

1  La  Bnlle  wmffre  Im  explanationf  les  plus  oppot^es.    Ajpol.  2.  264. 

A  I'ennl  de  la  boDe  de  Clement  XI.  les  mis  rentendeiit  cr  une  619011  et  les  siittM 
^  Ymtre.    On  la  tire  comme  on  peat  poor  la  fiure  plier  k  ses  senlimeiMu  eli 
▲mL  1.  131, 132.  , 

Une  boUe  qoi  Ini  paioissoit  plus  claire  que  la  joor.    Apol.  1.  259 
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IHBPOSITION  OF    KINGS. 

fmiMCH  fTSTIM-^XTALlAll  8TSTKM— OEIGIHAL  8TATV  Of  TBI  CHBISTIAIT  COW 
MOVWXALTH-^POlfTIFlCAL  KOTALTT— ATTXMPT8  AT  DIPOSmOM  OV  KXITOS-* 
GEXOORT  AlTD  LEO— ZAOHART  AlfD  CBILDKRIC — COaTXllKaTAL  DKPOBinOHS— 
0EI60RT,  CLIMIIVT,  BOlTIFACIy  AHD  J0LIUS  DETBRONK  BIRRT,  LIWI8,  PBIUP, 
AND  LBWIi^-BRITMB  DEPOSITIONS— ADRIAIT  TRANSFERS  IRELAND  TO  BENRT— 
INNOCENT,  PAUL,  AND  PIUS,  PRONOUNCE  SENTENCE  OF  DBORADATXON  AGAINST 
JOBN,  BENRT,  AND  BLIZABETB— «TNODAt  DEPOSITIONS— ^COUNCILS  OF  TBB  LATE- 
RAN,  LYONS,  TIENNA,  PISA,  CONSTANCE,  BASIL,  LATERAN,  AND  TRENT—MODERN 
OPINIONS — EFFECTS   OF  TBE   REFORMATION. 

The  French  and  Italian  schools  vary  on  the  civil  power  of  the 
Roman  ponUfT,  as  well  as  on  his  spiritual  authority.  The 
iPrench  aeny  his  political  or  regal  jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Italy,  over  which,  in  consequence 
of  Pepin's  donation,  he  has  obtained  dominion.  Pontifical 
deposition  of  kings  and  domination  through  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  Cisalpines  to  a  man  hold  in  detestation.^ 

This  system  has  been  supported  with  great  leaCming  and 
ability  by  the  French  theologians ;  such  as  Grerson,  Launoy, 
Almain,  Marca,  Maimbourg,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  The 
Parisian  parliament  and  university  distinguished,  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  their  persevering  and  powerful  advocacy.  The 
Parisian  senate,  in   1610,  proscribed   Bellarmine's   Treatis# 

X'nst  Barclay,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The 
le  French  clergy,  in  1682,  assembled  at  Paris,  and  recog- 
nized this  as  the  belief  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and  their 
decision  has  been  embraced  by  the  moderate  and  rational 
fiiends  of  Romanism  through  the  several  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom.* 

The  Italians,  and  all  who  abet  their  slavish  system,  counte- 
nance the  pope's  political  power,  even  beyond  the  papal  regalia, 
and  support  his  assumed  authority  over  emperors  and  kings. 

I  Bell.  i.  8 1 1.    Maimb.  260.    Du  Pin,  433. 

*Qibert,2.  513.     Maimb.  c.  30.    Anglad.  156.    Thaan.  5.  241.     Grotty,  70. 
Ita  habet  declaratio  cleri  Grallicani,  Anno  1682,  qnam  f  eqmintar  plnrea  exteri. 
D«ns  2,  164. 
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The  Roman  hierarch,  according  to  this  theory,  presides  by  dirine 
right  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  tne  church.  He  possesses  autho- 
rity to  transfer  kingdoms,  dethrone  sovereigns  for  heresy,  and 
absolve  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity^*. 

The  partizans  of  the  Italian  school  are  divided  into  two  fiw- 
tions.  One  party  allows  the  pope  no  direct  power  over  the 
state  or  over  Kings.  He  is  not,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
lord  of  the  whole  world.  He  possesses  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
realms  of  paganism  or  infidelity.  But  he  is  vested  with  an 
indirect  power  over  the  temporal  monarchs  and  the  political 
institutions  of  Christendom.  The  supreme  pontiff  can,  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  enact  and  repeal 
civil  laws,  erect  kingdoms,  transfer  thrones,  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  rescind,  by  divine  right  and  spiritual  authority, 
the  obligations  of  vassals  to  their  sovereigns.  This,  Bellarmine 
represents  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  Roman- 
ism. This  system  has  been  advocated  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Binius,  Carranza,  Perron,  Turrecrema,  Pighius,  Walden,  San- 
dems,  Cajetan,  and  Vittoria.  Many  pontiffs,  also,  since  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  as  well  as  several  provincial  and 
general  councils,  have  patronized  the  same  absurdity.* 

A  second  faction  vest  the  pontiff  with  still  ampler  prerogatives 
and  greater  power.  These  characterize  the  pope  as  the  lord  of 
the  whole  world,  who  presides,  with  divine  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  infidelity. 
His  power,  according  to  this  system,  is  direct  in  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  wields,  at  once,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  swords.  He  is  clothed  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
soverekptv,  which  places  him  above  all  earthly  monarehs, 
whom  he  is  authorised,  in  his  unerring  judgment  and  unlimited 

Sower,  to  degrade  from  their  dignity  and  to  remove  fix)m  their 
ominions.  This  scheme  has,  with  brazen  effrontery,  been 
maintained  by  many  doctors  and  pontiffs,  and,  in  general,  by 
the  Canonists  and  Jesuits.  The  last  council  of  the  Lateran, 
also,  in  some  of  its  declarations  and  enactments,  seem  to  have 
fevoured  the  same  monstrous  theory.' 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  four  variations,  and 
fluctuated  through  as  many  diversified  periods.  One  period 
embraced  a  protracted  lapse  of  about  700  years,  from  the  era  of 
our  redemption  till  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Second.    Chris* 

>  fiell.  ▼.  1.     Daniel,  4.  402.     Maimb.  260.    Denn,  2.  164. 

*  Bellarmin,  V.  1.    Maimbourg,  c.  26.    Caron,  31. 

SBell.  1.  S20.    Da  Pin,  %  523.     Labb.  19,  726.    Bin.  9. 112. 
^  Onmem  vim  renam  omniamqne  reram,  qua*  in  terris  f  ant,  potettatexn  et  domi 
Ilium  datum  ease  Romano  Pontinci  jure  Divino.    Barclay,  7. 

Canoniate  dSeant,  papam  directe  dominium  temporule  totioi  orbia  a  Ohriito 
actfepine.    Barclay,  95. 
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tians,  during  this  time,  all  professed  and  practised  unconditional 
loyalty.  A  period  of  dissension  and  rivalry,  between  the  mitre 
and  the  diaaem,  between  royalty  and  the  papacy,  then  suc- 
ceeded, continued  nearly  four  hundred  years,  from  Gregory  the 
Second  till  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  regal  sovereignty  and  the  triumph  of  pontifical  domination. 
The  supremacy  of  the  popedom  and  the  debasement  of  kingly 
majesty,  according  to  Lessius,  an  ultra  advocate  of  Romanism, 
next  ensued,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  near  five  hundred 
years  after  Gregory,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  meridian  spkndour  of  papal  glory  began  to  decline.  The 
fourth  period,  from  the  rise  of  Protestantism  till  the  present 
day,  comprehends  about  three  hundred  years,  during;  which  the 
pontifical  pretensions  have  gradually  receded,  and  the  leffal 
claims  have  revived.  The  first  and  third  periods  were  distm- 
ffuished  for  their  unanimity :  the  former  for  the  monarchy  of 
kings,  and  the  latter  for  the  soverei^ty  of  pontifis.  The 
second  and  fourth  were  days  of  contention  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  between  the  authority  of  popes,  and  the  power  of 
kings. 

The  church,  for  seven  hundred  years  after  its  establishment, 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  civil 
magistracy.  The  Christian  commonwealth  fer  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  from  Jesus  to  Constantine,  existed  in  poverty 
and  without  power  or  ostentation.  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
humble  artizans  of  Nazareth.  The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  to 
pour  contempt  on  human  fi[lory,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
The  original  heralds  of  tne  gospel,  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,  were,  like  their  meister,  void  of  worldly  rank  or  influ- 
ence. The  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful  were  chiefly 
divided  among  this  humble  ministry,  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
distressed,  the  aged,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow.  The  Christian  society,  mdeed,  during  the  re^  c# 
the  heathen  emperors,  might,  by  concealment  and  connivance, 
possess  some  landed  property.  But  these  possessions  were 
trifling  and  precarious ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  seized 
by  a  rapacious  magistracy.*  The  Roman  Bishop,  partici- 
pating in  the  general  indigence,  and  destitute  of  civil  authority 
or  worldly  power,  was  subject  to  persecution  and  obscurity. 

The  situation  of  the  church,  at  the  accession  of  Constantine, 

^  Giannon,  II.  8.    Maimb.  o.  27.    John  xtH.  16.    Lnke  zH.  14.    Bom.  ziS.  1. 

II  y  avoit  plus  de  eept  cent  ans,  que  la  seole  piiisaance  Bpiritaelle  dea  cleft  faiaoit 
rererer  la  ai^est^  du  saint  tiege.    Vertot*  1. 

Jnaque  an  regne  da  Grand  uomtantin,  lea  cacceflaears  deSt.  Pierre  n'en  aToient 
iMfitft  que  aea  ckainea  et  dea  penecutioiia,  aoaTent  termmto  par  la  nartyra 
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imderwent  an  importaBt  change.  The  emperor,  by  the  edict  of 
Milan,  gare  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  Uie 
Christian  republic  The  Christians  recovered  their  land  forfeited 
under  Diociesian,  and  obtained  a  title  to  all  the  property  which 
diey  had  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  Roman  mamstracy. 
A  second  edict,  in  821,  granted  a  liberty  of  bequeathmg  pro- 

Eeity  to  the  church ;  while  the  emperor  showed  an  example  of 
bemlitf ,  and  lavished  wealth  on  the  clergy  with  an  unsparing 
hand. 

The  knperial  munificence  attracted  many  imitators,  whoae 
donations,  during  life  and  especially  at  the  hour  of  death,  flowed 
into  the  ecclesiastical  treasury  in  copious  streams.  The  woment 
in  particular,  displayed  on  the  occasion  the  utmost  profusion. 
The  Roman  matrons  rivalled  each  other  in  this  pecuniaiy 
devotion.  The  clergy,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  prevailed  so 
much  with  female  creduUty,  that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to 
enact  a  law,  forbidding  monks  or  ecclesiastics  to  accept  any 
donation  or  legacy  fiom  maids,  matrona,  orphans,  or  widows 
Womanish  simplicity,  the  emperor  wished  to  prevent  fimn 
beinfif  deluded  by  pnesdy  policy. 

The  northern  barbarians,  who,  had  overrun  the  Romail 
empire,  might  indeed,  be  less  enlightened ;  but  th^  were  even 
more  lavish  in  their  generosity.  The  adoration  of  Hessus,  Odin, 
and  Terasius,  these  rough  warriors  left  in  the  fastnesses  and 
forests  of  the  north ;  but  they  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
barbarianism  and  superstition.  The  credulity  and  veneratioa 
of  these  hardy  veterans  for  the  hierarchy,  seemed  to  invUa 
imposture.  Rapacious,  but  lavish;  dissolute,  but  devotionalt 
these  proselyted  sons  of  heathenism,  poured  torrents  of  wealth 
into  the  channels  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  Bishops,  fiom  Constantino  to  Pepin,  enjoyed  an 
exuberance  of  this  liberality.  The  grandeur  and  opulence  of 
the  church  in  the  imperial  city,  in  a  few  years  after  Christianity 
obtained  a  legal  establishment,  became  truly  astonishing.  Am- 
mianus,.  a  pagan,  an  impartial  and  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
described  the  pontifi^s  affluence  and  ostentation.  The  hierarch 
enjoyed  the  stateliest  chariots,  the  gayest  attire,  and  the  finest 
entertainments.  He  surpassed  kings  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  luxury,  pride,  vanity,  and  sensuality  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  provincial  bishops,  who  approved  themselves  to 
the  eternal  God  by  their  temperance,  finigajity,  simplicityt 
plainness,  and  modesty.^  Christianity,  at  this  time,  had  been 
established  by  law  only  about  fifty  years.     The  Roman  See,  in 

1  Ammianos,  XXVII,  3.    TbomasiD,  III.  I.    Gisnnon,  IV.  12. 
Let  Papei,  depuii  I*  empire  da  Grand  Oonataiituk,  avoient  aqidi  one  gnmde  con- 
tidentbn  dam  Some  et  dana  toate  V  Italia.    Veitot,  10. 
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that  period,  had  emerged  from  obscurity^  mounted  to  earthly 
granaeur,  and  obtained  afterwards  in  the  seventh  century,  ab 
ample  patrimony  through  Italy,  France,  and  Africa. 

But  ambition  is  never  satisfied;  and  his  infallibility,  sur* 
rounded  with  wealth  and  grandeur,  affected  royalty,  and  aspired 
to  be  numbered  among  kings.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  on 
these  viceroys  of  heaven  by  the  French  monarchs  Pepin  and 
Carolus.  The  Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  the  seditions  in 
Italy,  occasioned  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  Leo  and  Constantine 
agamst  image-worship,  seized  the  Grecian  provinces  subject  to 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy,  elated  with 
these  new  accessions  to  his  dominions,  formed  the  project  of 
subduing  the  Roman  city,  its  territory,  and  indeed  all  Italy. 
The  city  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  The  Romans,  in  this  emergency,  soucited  the 
interposition  of  Pepin,  whose  hand,  in  war  or  in  friendship,  was 
never  lifted  in  vain.  Actuated  by  the  call  of  religion,  policy, 
gratitude,  and  glory,  the  French  monarch  mustered  an  army, 
scaled  the  Alps,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  marched  on 
ihe  capital,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  Astolf  in  754, 
in  a  solemn  treaty,  to  surrender  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  the 
Roman  dukedom,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  sacerdotal 
•Qccessors.^ 

Astolf,  however,  on  the  departure  of  Pepin,  retracted  his 
en^fagement.  Stephen  again  applied  to  Pepin ;  and  personi- 
fying Peter  himself,  assured  the  French  king,  that  dead  in 
body,  he  was  alive  in  spirit,  and  summoned  die  monarch  to 
obey  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  see.  The  virgin, 
the  angels,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
if  credit  maybe  attached  to  his  holiness,  urged  the  request  and 
would  reward  the  obligation.  Victory  and  paradise,  he  prom- 
ised, would  crown  the  enterprise ;  while  damnation  would  be 
the  penalty  of  suffering  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  These  arguments,  in 
the  eighth  century,  could  not  fail.  Pepin  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  obliged  Astolf  to  fulfil  the  violated  treaty.  Carolus, 
the  son  of  Pepin,  afterward  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  prede- 
cessor, consisting  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  or  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  the  Roman  dukedom ;  and,  according  to  the 

Smeral  opinion,  added  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  completing,  by 
is  cession,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and 
forming  lui  extensive  territory  in  the  midland  region  of  Italy.* 

llMbb.  8.  368,  370.    Anastasiiu,  44.    Gimmon,  V.  1.    Vertot,  30,  41. 
•  Druy  1.  &69.    GianDon,  V.  4.  et  VI.  1.    Labb.  S.  376.    Vertot,  78. 
81  voiM  voulex  Muver  vos  Ames  et  vos  corps  do  Son  etemel,  tow  auraz  eatuite  la 
fW  ttarnaUe.    Vertot,  54. 
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This  splendid  donatioa  raised  the  pontiff  to  royalty.  The 
world,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  bishop  vested  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  prince  and  ranked  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth* 
His  holiness  added  a  temporal  to  a  spiritual  kin£[dom.  The 
hierarchy  in  this  manner,  united  principality  to  priesthood,  the 
crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  sceptre  to  the  keys.  The  vicegerent 
of  Jesus,  who  declared  his  kingdom  not  of  this  world  and  refused 
a  diadem,  grasped  with  avidity  at  regal  honors  and  temporal 
dominion.  Satan,  said  Passavan  with  equal  truth  and  severitfi 
tendered  this  earth  and  all  its  ^ory  to  Immanuel ;  but  met  with 
a  peremptory  rejection.  The  Devil  afterward  made  the  same 
overture  to  tne  pope,  who  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks,  and 
with  the  annexed  condition  of  worshipping  the  prince  of  dark* 
ness.  The  observation  unites  all  the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  and 
the  energy  of  truth.* 

The  Koman  hierarchs,  however,  during  these  seven  revolving 
ages,  professed  unqualified  submission  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
and,  tnough  often  persecuted,  attempted  neither  anathemas  nor 
deposition.  Gelasius^  Gregory,  Agatho,  and  Leo,  manifested 
obedience  and  even  servihty  to  the  imperial  authority.  The 
persecuting  emperors,  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of 
redemption,  experienced  nothing  but  passive  obedience  from 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  people.  Liberius  and  Damasus 
launched  no  anathemas  against  the  Arian  Constantius  and 
Valens.  Felix  and  Gelasius  fulminated  no  excommunications 
against  Zeno,  who  discountenanced  Catholicism  and  favoured 
heresy.  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostacy ,  escaped  pontifical 
degradation.  Vitalian  even  honoured  Constans,  the  patron  of. 
error,  who  banished  Martin  and  tortured  Maximus.  Gregory 
little  indeed  to  his  credit,  eulogized  Phocas,  the  assassin  of 
Mauricius  and  his  helpless  family.'  The  Gothic  kings,  not* 
withstanding  their  stratagems  and  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimony,  reigned  without  molestation  in  Italy. 

The  second  period  of  papal  pretension,  which  entered  with 
Gregory  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
introduced  dissension  and  rivalry  between  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  lasted  above  three  hundred  years. 
The  Popes  advanced  to  the  deposition  of  kings  with  slow  and 
ffradual,  but  firm  and  steady  steps.  Their  first  essay,  in  this 
hazardous  enterprise,  showed  their  usual  caution.  The  wary 
hierarchs,  began  the  career  of  ambition  by  using  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  encouragement  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns.     The  prudent  chiefs  stimulated  others  to  the  depo* 

^  Da  Pin,  279,  468.    Oaitm.  114.    Maimbourg,  c.  29. 

*  Lm  Piqpei  obeiMo&ent  alon  k  det  vm,  on  wifidriiw  oa  AiiMU.    y«rtot,  3 
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sidon  of  civQ  governors ;  but  attempted  nothing,  in  this  perilona 
prqect,  in  their  own  name.  Specimens  of  this  kina,  were 
afl^rded  by  Gregory  and  Zachary  in  France  and  Italy. 

Gregory  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel  against  Leo.  The 
eastern  emperor,  in  726,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Iconoclasm. 
The  Romanpontiff,  in  return,  proceeded,  according  to  the  Greek 
historians  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Glycas,  to  excommunicate  his  Grecian  majes^.  The  Greeks 
have  been  followed  by  the  Transalpine  Latins,  fiaronius,  Bellar- 
mine,  Sigonius,  Perron,  and  AUatius.  Gregory's  excommuni- 
cation ofLeo,  however,  has,  with  reason,  been  rejected  by  the 
Critics  of  the  French  school,  Launoy,  Alexander,  Marca,  Bossuet, 
Giannon,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin.  The  event  is  unmentioned  or 
opposed  by  Gregory,  John  Damascen,  Paulus,  Diaconius^ 
Anastasius,  and  other  Latin  historians.  The  hierarch,  however, 
fomented  a  revolt  amongst  the  Romans,  Venetians,  Lombards, 
and  other  Italians.  Suojects,  his  holiness  taught,  could  ndt 
in  conscience  contribute  taxes  to  a  heretical  prince.  The  people 
in  consequence,  rose  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  taith,  disclaimed  all  foalty  to  the  emperor,  and  refused 
to  pay  tribute.*  Italy,  in  this  manner,  was,  by  papal  treason, 
severed  fh)m  the  eastern  emperor. 

Gregory's  success  encouraged  Zachary.  Childeric,  the  French 
king,  was,  in  751,  deposed  for  inefficiency,  and  Pepin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  crownea  for  his  activity  and  achievements;  and 
through  the  casuistry  of  Zacha.ry,  who  occupied  the  Roman  see, 
which  was  esteemed,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  seminary  of  all 
virtue  and  sanctity.  The  ultra  partizans  of  Romanism  main- 
tain that  the  diadem  was  transferred  fix)m  Childeric  to  Pepin 
by  the  pontifTs  supremacy,  and  not  by  his  casuistry.  Eginhard, 
indeed,  says  Childeric  was  dethroned  by  the  command  of 
Zachary,  and  Pepin  crowned  by  his  authority.*  Similar  ex- 
pressions have  been  used  by  Regino,  Aimon,  Marian,  Sigebert, 
Otho,  JEmihus,  and  Ado.  Launoy,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin  think 
that  this  phraseology  signifies  only  the  papal  advice  and  recom- 
mendation. The  Roman  pontifTs  authority,  however,  influ- 
enced the  French  nation,  and  decided  the  destiny  of  the  French 
king,  who  was  hurled  from  the  throne  and  immured  in  a  monas- 
try.  The  Pope,  also,  dissolved  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  Pepin 
and  the  French  nation  had  taken  to  Childeric,  and  which,  lor 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  they  had  violated.* 

1  Ua  ne»  nonvoient  en  conscience  payer  det  tribntes  a  nn  prince  her^tiqne.  Ver- 
lot,  13.  Qiannofn,  II.  4.  Bniy.  I  520.  Lal>b.  8.  163.  Mezeray,  1.  198.  Giannoi^ 
V.  1.     Ouron.  3*>.  Du  Pin,  508. 

*rer  aucturitatem  Romani  Pontificis.  Eginhard,  in  Carol. — Papa  mandarit 
Pipino.     Regino,  II.     Mescray,  I.  209.    Atmon,  IV.  61. 

>  Zaehariat  omMa  Franoiraiaa  a  iarameato  fideKtatk  abaolTit.  Caioii,  e.  IX. 
Da  Pin,  513, 
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The  third  period,  in  the  annals  of  papal  deposition  of  empe- 
rors and  kings,  began  with  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  lasted  tUl 
the  declension  of  the  papacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation. This  protracted  series  of  about  five  hundred  years 
was  marked  by  pontifical  sovereignty  and  regal  debasementt 
During  this  time,  the  Roman  vicegerents  of  heaven,  shining  ia 
meridian  splendour  and  appearing  in  all  their  glory,  continu'ed^ 
according  to  the  dictates  of  interest  or  passion,  to  dethrone 
sovereigns,  transfer  kingdoms,  and  control  the  governments  of 
the  world.  Each  vicar-general  of  God  in  succession,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  proceeded,  on  his  accession  to  the  chair 
of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  to  hurl  his  anathemas,  issue  his 
interdicts,  and  degrade  kings.  The  history  of  these  transactions 
would  fill  folios.  A  few  continental  examples  may  be  supplied 
fix)m  the  annals  of  Gregory,  Clement,  Boniface,  and  Julius,  who 
deposed  Henry,  Lewis,  Philip,  and  Lewis.  A  few  British  in- 
stances m^  be  selected  fron;  the  history  of  Adrian,  Innocent 
Paul,  and  Pius,  in  their  treatment  of  Henry,  John,  Henry,  and 
Elizabeth. 

Gregory  and  Clement  deposed  Henry  and  Lewis,  two  Gerr 
man  emperors  ;  and  Boniface  and  Julius  degraded  Philip  and 
Lewis,  t wo  F  rench  kings.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne  in  1 073,  was,  according  to  Otho,  Panviniu8» 
and  the  Leodian  clergy,  the  first  Pope,  who,  in  the  fury  of  am- 
bition, attempted  the  doCTadation  ot  civil  potentates.  I  have 
often,  says  Otho,  *  read  tne  deeds  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
never  found  any,  prior  to  Henry,  whom  papal  usurpation  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  or  dignity.'     Henry,  says  Panvinius, 

*  was  the  first  whom  pontifical  ambition  divested  of  his  kingdom 
or  empire.'     Hildebrand,  according  to  the   Leodian   cletgy, 

*  first  lifted  the  sacerdotal  lance  against  the  royal  diadem.'^ 
Smilar  statements  have  been  maule  by  Benno,  Waltram, 
Trithemius,  Gotofred,  Cuspinian,  Masson,  Helmold,  and 
Giannon. 

Gregory  had  not  only  the  honour  of  commencement  in  this 
field,  but  also  of  bringing  the  system  to  perfection.  His  infal- 
libility excelled  his  predecessors  and  eclipsed  all  his  successors 
in  the  noble  art,  which  he  had  the  glory  to  invent.  His  holi- 
ness pointed  his  sarcasms  against  the  institution  of  regal  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  against  its  royal  administration.  The 
dignity  itself,  his  infallibility  declared,  *  was  the  invention,  of 
laymen  who  were  unacquainted  with  God.  Monarchy,  which 
he  represented  as  a  stratagem  of  Satan  and  ushered  into  the 

>  HOdebranduA  primuB  levavit  Md^rdotalem  lanceam  oontra'diadcma  regis.  Onblx 
2.  814.     Da  Pin,  476.    Caron,  90.    Milletot,  524. 
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world  by  infernal  agency,  reigns  over  men,  his  holiness  dis- 
covered, in  blind  anibition  and  intolerable  presumption  and  in 
the  perpetration  of  rapine,  pride,  perfidy,  homicide,  and  eveiy 
atrocity.  Bangs,  who  are  void  of  religion,  Gregory  characten- 
zed  as  *  the  body  and  members  of  tne  Devil.'*  Sovereigns, 
accordingly,  he  treated  as  his  vassals.  The  necks  of  all,  he 
alleged,  should  submit  to  the  clergy,  and  much  more  to  the 
hierarch,  whom  the  supreme  Divinity  had  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  clergy.  He  degraded  Basilas  the  Polish  king,  and 
Nicephorus  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  viceroy  of  Heaven,  in 
the  wantonness  of  ambition  and  fury,  menanced  the  French 
and  English  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  all  the  European  poten- 
tates with  degradation. 

But  Gregory's  treatment  of  Henry,  the  emperor,  affords  the 
most  striking  display  of  his  tyrannv.  This  denunciation  was 
issued  in  two  Roman  councils,  and  presents  the  most  frightful 
combination  of  dissimulation,  blasphemy,  arrogance,  folly,  super 
stition,  and  fury  that  ever  outraged  reason  or  insulted  man. 
The  papacy  he  represented  as  forced  on  his  acceptance,  and 
received  with  signs  and  tears ;  though  ambition,  it  is  well 
known,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  He  forced  his  way, 
in  the  general  opinion,  to  the  papal  throne  through  murder  and 

Eirfidy,  and  certainly  by  hasty  and  hypocritical  machinations, 
enry  and  his  partizans,  he  denonunated  '  wild  beasts  and 
members  of  the  Devil.'  Assuming  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God  even  in  an  act  of  enormity,  this  plenipotentiary  of  heaven 
proceeded  *  for  the  honour  and  protection  of  the  church,  to 
depose  Henry  fix)m  the  government  of  Germany  and  Italy,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  The  sentence 
was  accompanied  with  shocking  execrations.  His  holiness, 
'  relying  on  the  divine  mercy,  cursed  the  emperor  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Almighty,  with  whom  he  joined  Jesus,  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Lady  Mary  the  mother  of  God.'  Henry's  subjects,  Greg- 
ory absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  transferred  ma 
dominbns  to  Rodolphus,  to  whom  he  granted  the  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  apostolic  benediction  in  time  and  eternity.  A  Roman 
council  ot  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  in  which  Gregory 
presided,  urged  their  head,  by  their  importunity,  to  pass  this 
sentence,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Victor,  Urban, 
Pascal,  Gelasius,  and  Calixtus  in  the  synods  of  Beneventum, 
Placentia,  Rome,  Colonia,  and  Rheims.* 

^  Dignitas  a  siecalaribaB  etiam  Deam  ignorantibaB  inventa.    Mnndi  principe  dia 
bdlo  videlicet  agitante.     Labb.  12.  409— Membra  sunt  Dsmonum.     Illi  Diaboli 
corpus  sont.     Labb.  12.  501. — Membra  diaboli  consurrexere,  et  maiias  saas  in  ma 
Goniectere.     Platin.  152.    Daniel,  3,  106. 

•Labb.  IS,  599,  600,  639.    Platina,  152.    Ghmnon,  X.  5.    Alex.  18,  295,  33& 
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His  infallibility's  curse,  however,  did  not  consume  Henr^,  nor 
did  his  blessing  preserve  Rodolphus.  His  apostolic  benedictioui 
which  he  pronounced  on  Rodolphusy  was  of  litde  use  ia  time, 
whatever  it  might  effect  in  eternity.  The  usurper  fell  in  battle 
against  the  emperor.^  Holding  up  his  hand«  which  had  been 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  to  his  captains, '  you  see,'  said  the 
dying  warrior,  '  tms  hand  with  which  I  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry.  But  Gregory  induced  me  to  break  my  oath  and  usurp 
an  unmerited  honour.  I  have  received  this  mortal  wound  in 
the  hand,  with  which  I  violated  my  obligation.'  That  martyr 
of  ambiuon,  treason,  perjury,  and  pontifical  domination  made 
this  confession  and  expired.  . 

Many  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  prelacy  in  the 
mean  time,  supported  Henry  against  Gregory.  The  emperor 
mustered  a  party,  and  summoned  the  councils  of  Worms,  Mentz, 
and  Brescia  against  the  pontiff.  The  council  of  Worms  accused 
his  holiness  of  perjury,  innovation,  and  too  great  fiuniliarity 
with  the  Countess  MatUda.  The  synod  of  Brescia  deposed  the 
head  of  the  church,  for  simony,  perjury,  sacrilege,  obstinacy, 
perverseness,  scandal,  sorcery,  necromancy,  infidelity,  heresy, 
and  Berengarianism.'  Henry,  in  this  manner,  enioyed  the 
sweets  of  evangelical  retaliation,  and  returned,  according  to  the 
old  law,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  or  deposition  for  deposition, 

Clement  deposed  the  Emperor  Lewis,  as  Gregory  had  de- 
graded the  Emperor  Henry.  Lewis  indeed  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs  John,  Benedict,  and  Clement.  The  emperor, 
on  his  election,  had  not  submitted  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
or  plastered  with  the  hierarch's  holy  oil.  John  the  Twenty- 
second,  therefore,  according  to  custom,  excommunicated  Lewis. 
The  pope  fulminated  red-hot  anathemas  and  execrations  against 
the  emperor,  as  a  patron  of  schism  and  heresy.  Benedict  con- 
firmed John's  sentence,  and  divested  Lewis  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  according  to  his  infallibility,  devolved  on  the 

Emtiffas  the  viceroy  of  heaven.  Clement  the  Sixth  degraded 
ewis  in  1344,  and  ordered  the  election  of  another  emperor.^ 
Lewis,  however,  though  excommunicated  and  cursed,  protes- 
ted against  the  papal  sentence,  and  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil. He  declared  that  the  imperial  dignity,  with  which  he  wa« 
vested  by  election,  depended  on  God  and  not  on  the  pontiff, 
who  possessed  no  authority  in  temporals.  He  even  retorted 
John's  deposition,  and  raised  Nicholas,  in  opposition,  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  The  emperor,  in  his  hostility  to  the  refrac- 
tory pontiffs,  was  supported  by  the  German  electors.     His 

1  HeliiH^d,  c.  29.    Albert  ad  Ann.  1080.    Giannon.  X.  5.    Cciuille,  415. 
•  Oaron.  126.     Da  Pin,  2,  216,  217.    Giannon,  X.  5. 
•Lftbb.  15, 148,  419.    Da  Pin,  552.    Dan.  4.  55.  Caron.  3C 
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majestj  also  consulted  the  universities  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  especially  those  of  Bonpnia  and  Paris,  on  the  lawfulness 
and  valiaity  of  the  papal  denunciations.  These  all  agreed  that 
the  acts  and  enactments  of  John  against  Lewis  were  contrary 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  divine  philosoj)hy.* 

Boniface  and  Julius  deposed  Philip  and  Lewis,French  kings. 
feM  Gregory  and  Clement  had  degraded  Henry  and  Lewis, 
German  emperors.  Boniface  was  a  man  of  profound  capacity, 
and  of  extensive  information  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Am- 
bition was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  seemed,  in  him, 
to  be  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  He  hurled  his  anathemas 
in  every  direction  against  all  who  opposed  the  mad  projects  of 
his  measureless  ambition.  Philip  the  fair,  the  French  king, 
who  withstood  his  usurpations,  was,  in  consequence,  visited  by 
the  papal  denunciations.  Bonifece,  in  proper  form  and  with 
due  solemnity,  excommunicated  the  king,  interdicted  his  king- 
dom, freed  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  declared  the 
government  of  the  French  nation  to  have  devolved  on  the 
Roman  pontiff.* 

The  French  king  and  nation,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  pontifTs  decision  or  submit  to  his  temporal  autnority. 
Boniface  declared  that  .Philip  was  subject  to  the  holy  see  m 
temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was 
heresy.  Philip  replied,  that  he  was  subject  to  none  in  tempo- 
rals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was  madness.  The  prince,  on  tnis 
occasion,  addressed  the  pontiff,  not  as  his  holiness,  but  as  his 
foolishness.  The  Parisian  parliament  burnt  the  papal  bulls. 
The  French,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  mag- 
istracy convened  by  the  king,  rejected  his  claims  and  confirmed 
tiieir  civil  and  ecclesiastical  immunity.  The  vicar-general  of 
God  was  assailed  in  turn,  and  found  guilty  of  simony,  murder, 
usury,  incest,  adultery,  heresy,  and  atneism.  The  majesty  of 
the  Church,  says  Manana,  *  was,  by  an  unprecedented  atrocity, 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  pope.**  His  infallibility,  mad- 
dened by  the  outrage,  died  of  grief  and  desperation. 

Julius  excommumcated  Lewis,  as  Boniface  had  anathemati- 
zed Philip.  His  supremacy,  in  1510  and  in  due  and  proper 
form,  deposed  the  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  rescinded  the 
people's  oath  of  fealty,  and  transferred  the  kingdom  to  anj' 
successful  invader.     He  anathematized  the  Gallican  clerorv,  the 

*  Acta  et  dogmata  Joannis  advemu  Caesarem,  Christiaiis  simplicitati  et  Divixut 
pluloeophiiB  repQgnare.    AventinuB,  VII.    OaroDf  44.     Da  Pin,  2,  502. 

s  Labb.  14.  1222.  Dan.  4.  380.  Marian.  3.  306.  Da  Pin,  560.  Mezeiav,  ^ 
77S. 

'  Par  an  attentat  inoai,  lamijest^  de  I'eglise  fat  Tiol^  en  la  pemmoe  da  Pape 
Boni&ce  VIII.    Mariana,  3,  304.    Da  Pin,  2,  490. 
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council  of  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Lyons,  and  all  the  sovereigns  who 
should  aid  the  French  monarch.  Lewis,  though  a  man  of 
honour  and  piety,  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  accursed  in 
dreadful  anathemas  and  imprecations.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
tlie  French  sovereign's  ally,  his  holiness  honoured  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictions,  and  his  kingdoms  with  equal 
tokens  of  pontifical  charity  and  benevolence.* 

Lewis  withstood  JuUus,  as  Philip  had  resisted  Boniface.  He 
convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  at  Tours, 
which  established  the  nullity  of  unjust  excommumcations,  the 
ri^ht  of  repelling  pontifical  usurpation,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
withdrawing  obedience,  in  case  of  aggression,  from  the  Roman 
see.  Patronized  by  his  most  Christian  majesty,  the  council  of 
Pisa,  afterwards  translated  to  Milan  and  Lyons,  convicted  bis 
holiness  of  perjury,  schism,  incorrigibility,  and  obduracy,  and 
suspended  him  firom  the  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and  hia 
suspension,  in  the  French  nation,  was  authorised  oy  the  French 
king  and  government.* 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  continental  depositions.  But 
the  Roman  pontiffs  also  extended  their  usurpations  to  the 
Bridsh  islands,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of^  England  and 
Ireland.  Adrian  transferred  Lreland  to  Hen^ ;  while  Innocent* 
''au],  and  Pius  deposed  John,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth. 

Adrian  the  Fourth,  who  arrogated  the  power  of  transferring 
kingdoms,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  and  the  presumption  of  many  who  rise  from  penury  to 
jwwer.  Born  in  England,  and  the  child  of  indigence  and  obscu- 
rity, he  was  subject,  in  early  life,  to  all  the  hardships  which 
march  in  the  tram  of  poverty.  He  lived  in  an  English  abbey, 
spent  his  juvenile  days  in  drudgery,  and  subsisted,  during  ms 
youth,  on  alms  supplied  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  Elevated 
m  the  revolution  of  human  afiairs,  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  he 
displayed  all  the  arrogance  which  often  attends  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  meanness  to  celebrity.  He  compelled  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  oflSciate  as  his  equerry.  His  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  army,  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  stirrup  for  his  pontifical  holiness.*  His  infallibility,  also,  as 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  bestowed  Ireland  on  Henry  the  Second, 
king  of  England.  Henry's  petition  on  the  occasion  and  Adrian's 
grant  are  tne  two  compfetest  specimens  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
two   foulest  perversions  of  religion,  to  cloke  ambition  and 


1  Labb.  19.  536.    Daniel,  7.  5.    Marian,  5,  710,  711,  749,  787. 
*Da  Pin,  284.    Oanm.  184.  Labb.  19,  558.    Daniel,  7,  214. 
•Morerj,  1.  130.     11  fot  rea6lT6  qae  Fridftrio  feroit  la  teedoii  d'eeiififf 
aa^rtf  da  Pape.  Bnija,  3. 21. 
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avarice,  the  love  of  power  and  money,  that  the  annals  ot 
nations  afford. 

Henry,  in  1155,  despatched  messengers  to  Adrian,  requesting 
his  infallibility's  permission  to  invade  Ireland.  His  design,  the 
English  sovereign  pretended,  was  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of 
immorality,  and  turn  the  brutal  Irish,  who  were  Christians  only 
in  name,  to  the  faith  and  to  the  way  of  truth.*  Adrian's  reply 
was  complaisant,  and  fraud  with  the  grossest  dissimulation  and 
ambition.  He  pronounced  his  apostolic  benediction  on  Henry, 
whom  he  stylea  his  dearest  son,  who,  on  account  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  Ireland,  would  obtain  glory  on  earth  and  felicity 
in  heaven.  Fame  and  heaven,  in  the  apostolic  manifesto,  were 
to  be  the  recompense  of  bloodshed  and  usurpation.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  and  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants,  his  holiness 
represented  as  the  means  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  church, 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  a  barbarous  and  unlettered 
people,  and  eradicating  the  tares  of  vice  from  the  garden  of 
Goa.  All  this,  in  his  infallibility's  statement,  would  tend  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  holiness, 
anxious  in  this  manner  for  the  salvation  of  men,  was  also  mind- 
ful of  another  important  consideration.  He  had  tho  recoUec- 
.  tion  to  stipulate  for  peter-pence,  which  was  an  annual  tax  from 
each  famdy.*  This  fruit  of  Henry's  military  mission,  which 
Adrian  repeats  in  his 'apostolic  bull,  seems  to  have  been  conge- 
nial with  his  infallibility's  devotion,  and  gratifying,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  his  pontifical  piety.  The  pontiff,  like  a  holy 
humble  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  reminds  the  Englisk 
monarch  of  his  right  to  bestow  Ireland  on  Henry.  This  island, 
his  infallibility  discovered,  and  all  others  which  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  sun  of  righteousness  and  shown  evidence  of 
their  Christianity,  belong  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Adrian, 
who,  it  appears,  had  a  respectable  domain,  considered  Henry's 
application  for  apostolic  sanction  to  his  expedition,  as  an  earnest 
ot  victory.  Adrian's  bull  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  Irish  clergy  also  met  at  Waterford,  submitted  to 
the  papal  dictation,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  and 
his  successors. 

Mageoghegan  and  Caron,  the  friends  of  Romanism,  have 
both  condemned  the  bull  of  Adrian,  which  transferred  Ireland 
to  Henry.'     Adrian's  sentence,  says  Mageoghegan,  *  violated 

*  Hommes  illos  bestiales  ad  fidem  et  viam  reducere  veritatis.    Paris,  91. 

'  De  singulis  domibtu,  annuam  unius  denarii  Beato  Petro  velle  solvere  pensionem. 
Labb.  13.  14,  15.      Mageogh.  1.  439,  et  2.  12.   Spon.  1152.  III. 

Ut  . .  .  quoe  ad  honorem  Dei  et  salutem  pertinent  animarum  taliter  ordinentor, 
Hi  a  Deo  sempitema;  mercedis  fractum  conaeqoi  merearis.  Trivettus,  Ann.  1155. 
Dachery,  3.  151. 

*  Mageogh.  1.  440.    Oaron,  c.  13. 
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the  rights  of  nations  and  the  most  sacred  laws  of  men,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  religion  and  reformation.  Ireland  was 
blotted  from  the  map  of  nations  and  consigned  to  the  loss  of 
freedom,  without  a  tribunal  and  without  a  crime.'  The  historian 
represents  Henry,  who  undertook  to  reform  the  brutal  Irish, 
*  as  a  man  of  perfidy,  superstition,  selfishness,  and  debaucheiy, 
and  void  of  gratitude,  goodness,  and  religion.'  Adrian's  buU, 
says  Caron, '  proclaims  the  author  a  tyrant  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  equity.' 

Innocent  divested  John  of  England,  as  Adrian  had  vested 
Henry  with  Ireland.  Innocent  the  Third,  says  Orleans,  might 
boast  of  striking  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  with  anathemas. 
The  Roman  pontiff*  o|)ened  the  campaign  against  the  British 
sovereign  by  a  national  interdict.  This,  which  he  published  in 
1208,  presents  lo  the  eye  of  superstition  an  awfiil  spectacle.  AH 
the  institutions  of  religion  were  suspended,  except  Baptism, 
Confession,  and  the  Viaticum  in  tne  last  extremity.  The 
churches  were  closed.  The  images  of  the  saints  were  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  the  bells  ceased  to  toll.  The  dead,  borne  fix)m 
the  towns,  were,  without  ceremony  or  funeral  solemnity,  depo- 
sited in  pits  or  buried,  like  dogs,  in  the  highways.* 

The  interdict  being  found  ineffectual,  John,  in  1209,  was 
excommunicated.  AU  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  king  at  table,  in  council,  or  even  in  conversation. 
His  deposition  followed  in  1212.*  Innocent,  in  a  consistory  of 
the  sacred  college,  ancf  in  accordance  with  their  unaniihous 
advice,  declared  John's  dethronement,  the  recision  of  bis  people's 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Philip  the 
French  monarch.  The  English  sovereign  was  denounced  as  the 
public  enemy  of  God.*  The  French  king  was  encoura^d  to 
take  possession  of  the  English  realm.  His  holiness  exhorted 
all  Christians  in  the  British  and  French  States  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Philip ;  and  offered  a  pardon  of  all  sin  as  an  induce- 
ment to  engage  m  the  holy  expedition.  He  granted  the  sol 
diery  of  the  pious  enterprise  the  same  remission  as  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  sacred  sepulchre,  or  the  crusaders  who  marched 
for  the  recovery  of  the  noly  land.  The  British  nobility  and 
people  were  invited  to  rebellion ;  and  *  the  English  barons 
rejoiced  in  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  fidelity."  Philip's 
piety  and  ambition  were  kindled  by  the  prospect  of  obtainmg 

*  Corpora  quoque  defimctomm  de  civitatibut  et  villi«  efferebantur,  et  mora 
canam,  in  bivus  et  fossatis  sine  orationibua  et  sacerdotam  minuterio  sepeliabaator. 
M.  Paris,  317.     Poly d.  Virg.  271.     Orleans,  1.  US. 

*  Tanqoam  Dei  poblicam  hostem  perseqoantar.  P0I7.  Virgit  XV.  Orleans, 
1.  119. 

*  Les  Seigneort  raris  da  se  Yoir  absons  de  leor  sennant  da  fidaBt^.  Pan.  S. 
552,  554. 
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the  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  possession  of  a  kingdom.  He 
mustered  an  army,  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and 
only  waited  a  favouring  gale  to  swell  the  canvass  and  waft  his 
army  to  the  British  shores. 

The  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  the  disafiection  of  the  English, 
and  especially  the  armament  of  the  French  king,  alarmed  the 
British  sovereign  and  shook  his  resolution.  He  submitted  to 
all  the  despotic  demands  of  the  pontiff.  British  independence 
struck  to  Roman  tyranny.  John,  in  an  assembly  of  the  English 
nobility  and  clergy,  took  the  crown  from  his  head,  delivered  it, 
in  token  of  subjection,  to  Pandolphus  the  pope's  Nuncio,  from 
whom  the  king  condescended  to  receive  this  emblem  of 
royaUty.*  The  monarch  confirmed  his  submission  with  an  oath. 
These  transactions  completed  the  degradation  of  majesty.  This 
important  day  witnessed  the  debasement  of  the  British  sove- 
reigQ,  and  the  vassalage  of  the  British  nation.  Pandolphus,  in 
consequence,  who  was  vested  with  legatine  authority,  counter- 
manded Philip's  expedition.  Philip  had  only  been  the  tool  of 
Innocent's  despotism  ;  and  his  agency,  when  John  submitted, 
(became  unnecessary. 

Paul  the  Third,  in  1635,  issued  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  retaliation  for  the  British  sovereign's 
rejection  of  the  pontifical  authority.  Henry,  indeed,  according 
to  Mageoghegan  and  Du  Pin,  *  was  guilty,  not  of  heresy,  but 
merely  of  schism.  He  changed  nothing  in  the  faith.  His 
majpsty,  without  any  discrimination,  persecuted  the  pardzans 
of  popery  and  protestantism.  The  Reformation  indeed,  in 
England,  had  not  appeared  under  Henry.  This  Revolution  was 
reserved  for  the  following  reign.'*  But  Henry  withdrew  from 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  in  consequence,  was  exposed  to 
papal  execration.  Paul  excommunicated  and  deposea  Henry, 
interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  transferred  the  kingdom  to  any  successful 
invader,  and  prohibited  all  communication  with  the  English 
monarch.  He  deprived  the  king  of  Christian  burial,  and  con- 
signed the  sovereign,  and  his  friends,  accomplices,  and  adherents 
to  anathemas,  maledictions,  and  everlasting  destruction.  *  Paul,' 
says  Paolo,  *  excommunicated,  anathematized,  cursed,  and  con- 
demned Henry  to  eternal  damnation.'^    He  stigmatized  his 

>  Diadema  capiti  ademptum  Pandolpho  legato  tradit,  nnnqaam  id  ipae  ant 
Ineredes  accepturif  nisra  Pontifice  Romano.  Polydoros  Virgilins,  273*  M.  Paris, 
227.  Daniel  3.  556.  Orleans,  1.  121.  Concedimns  Deo  et  nostro  Paps  Inno- 
centio  ejuaqne  sncceMoribui  totnm  regnnm  Angliae  et  totiim  regnum  Hiberniie, 
4pro  redemptione  peccatoram  nottroram.    Trivettos,  Am.  1213.     Dachenr,  3. 183. 

*  La  reforme  ne  s'etoit  pas  encore  montrte  k  deconvert  sons  Henri  VIII.  Cetta 
revolution  etoit  reserv6e  an  regno  saivant.  Le  Roi  n'etoit  que  schismatiqne. 
Mageoghegan,  2.  310. — Nihil  ^nidem  in  fide  matous.     Du  Pin,  568. 

•  Bof  anathematis,  maledictionis,  et  damnationis  etenic  mocrone  percntimas. 
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posterity  by  Queen  Anna,  with  iUegitimacy  and  incapacity  of 
succession  to  the  crown ;  while  he  delivered  his  partizans  to 
slavery. 

The  English  clergy,  his  holiness  commanded  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  admonished  the  nobility  to  arm  in  rebellion 
agamst  die  king.  He  annulled  every  treaty  between  Henry 
and  other  princes.  He  enjoined  the  clercy  to  publish  tlie 
ezoommunication ;  and,  with  the  standard  ofthe  cross,  to  ring 
the  bells  on  the  occasion,  and  then  extii^ish  the  candles* 
All  who  opposed,  according  to  his  in&llibm^,  ^  incurred  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Petet 
and  Paul.' 

Pius  deposed  Elizabeth,  as  Innocent  and  Paul  had  degraded 
John  and  Henry.  His  hoUness,  in  1570, '  anathematized  her 
majesty  as  a  professor  and  patron  of  heresy,  despoiled  the 
Enfi^Usn  queen  of  all  dominion  and  dignity,  and  freed  tne  British 
nation  from  all  subjection  and  fiideUty.'  His  infalUbility's  im- 
precations, according  to  Gabutius,  took  effect  on  the  British 
sovereign.  *  The  queen  of  England,'  says  the  historian  of  Pius 
the  Fifth,  '  exchanged,  in  1603,  an  impious  life  for  eternal 
death.'* 

The  Bomcm  pontiff  also  intrigued  for  the  temporal  destructioD 
of  the  English  queen,  whom  he  had  exconmiunicated.  This, 
he  attempted  by  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Rodolpho  and  the  Spanish  king.  Rodolpho,  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  resided  at  London,  employed,  in  his  zeal  for 
Romanism,  a  variety  of  stratagems  for  exciting  an  insurrection 
in  England.  Many  partizans  of  popery  and  some  nominal 
friends  of  protestantism,  actuated  by  ambition  or  a  desire  of 
innovation,  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  This,  according  to 
Oabutius,  *  was  an  evidence  of  their  piety.'  The  majority  of 
the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  engaged,  through 
the  activity  of  Rodolpho,  in  this  combination  for  an  insurrec- 
tion.*  .The  rebels  were  to  be  supported  by  a  Spanish  army  of 

Charab.  8. 704.  n  avoit  excommani^,  aouUhematis^,  maadit,  condainn^  A  la 
damnation  externello.  Paol.  1.  166.  Labb.  19.  1203.  Mageogh.  2.  310.  D« 
Pki,  568.  Alex.  93.  174.  Paulas,  III.  Henricam  regno  ac  dominiis  omntbiis 
pmatara  denanciat,  and  loca  omnia,  in  qnibos  rex  fuerit,  ecclesiastico  aubjicit 
mtardicto.  Henrici  yasMlloB  and  eubditoe  a  joramento  fidelitatiB  abaolvit.  Alex. 
34.420. 

'  Ipaam  Anglca  regno  omniqne  alio  dominio  dignitate,  privilegio,  privatum  d«> 
claravit^  omnesune  ac  singalos  ^ub  subditoa  a  jnramento  fidelitati«  abaolvit,  latot 
in  eoe  qni  illius  legibua  and  mandatia  parerent  anathemate :  quam  constitutionem« 
Gregonufl  XIII,  and  Sixtua  V.  innovarunt  and  confirmarunt.  Alex.  24.  435. 
Mageogh.  3.  412,  413.  Impiam  vitam  enm  sempitema  morte  eonmratarerit. 
Qabntina,  103.    Mageorii.  3.  409.    Thuan.  2.  Y70. 

*  laoolamm  animos  ad  Eliaabethae  perditionem,  rebellione  facta,  commoreret 
AnriiOinim  in  Bliaabetham  ]>ie  conapirantinm  ftadia  loYeret.  Bodnlfnt  negotinm  00 
peranxity  nt  pan  migor  optimatom  in  Eliaabetham  conapirsret.    Gabot.  103. 
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10,000  men  from  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  tlie 
Dukeof  Alva.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  Secietaiy, 
frustrated  the  machinations  of  Rodolpho  and  Alva. 

The  designs  of  Pius  were  afterward  pursued  by  Gr^pry, 
Siztus,  and  Clement.  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  in  1580,  sent 
his  apostoUc  benediction  to  the  Irish  rebels,  who,  according  to 
his  infallibility,  were,  in  the  war  with  the  English,  fighting 
against  the  fnends  of  heresy  and  the  enemies  of  God.  The 
pontiff  accompanied  this  benediction  to  the  Irish  army  with  a 
plenary  pardon  of  all  sins,  as  to  the  crusaders  who  marched  &t 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  supported  his  benedictkm 
and  remission  with  a  levy  of  2000  men  raised  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal states.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  also  fulminated  anathemas  and 
deposition  against  Elizabeth ;  and  urged  Spain  to  second  his 
maledictions  by  military  expeditions  to  Ireland.  Clement  the 
Eighth,  in  1600,  loaded  Oviedo  and  La  Cerda,  whom  Philip  the 
Spanish  king  had  despatched  to  Ireland,  with  crusading  indul- 
gences to  all  who  would  arm  in  defence  of  the  (alth^ 

The  Spanish  king,  induced  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  two 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  under  Lerda  and  Aquilla,  with  arms» 
ammunition,  men,  and  money.  The  university  of  Salamanca, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  that  of  Valladolid,  celebrated  for 
learning  and  Catholicism,  deliberated,  in  1608,  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  war  wa^ed  by  the  Irish  against  the  English.  The 
Salamancan  theologians,  after  mature  consideration,  decided  in 
fiivour  of  its  legality,  and  of  supporting  the  army  of  the  faith 
under  the  command  of  O'Neal,  prince  of  Tyrone,  against  the 

Jueen  of  England.  The  learned  doctors,  at  the  same  time, 
etermined  against  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  O'Neal,  who  was 
the  defender  of  Catholicism  against  heresy.  The  warriors  of  the 
fiuth,  according  to  the  Spanish  university,  were  sowing  righte- 
ousness and  would  reap  an  eternal  recompense :  while  uiose 
who  supported  the  Enghsh  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and  would 
safier,  if  they  persisted,  the  reward  of  iniquity.  This  sentence 
proceeded  on  trie  principle,  which  the  Salamancans  assumed  as 
certain,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had  a  right  to  use  the  secular 
arm  against  the  deserters  of  the  faith  and  the  impugners  of 
Catholicism.^  The  university  of  Valladolid  agreed  wim  that  of 
Salamanca;  and  both,  on  tne  occasion,  differed  from  their 
modem  reply  in  1778  to  Pitt  the  British  statesman. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  in  these  and  various  other  instemces, 

>  Mageogh.  3.  437,  542,  549.    Thoan.  4.  531. 

*  Mngno  cum  merito  et  spe  maxima  retribationii  mternm.  Mageorii.  3.  595. 
Stafford,  285.  Tanquam  certam  est  aodpieiidam,  poate  Bomanam  Potktifioeai 
fidei  decertorea,  et  eot,  qui  CathoUcam  religioaem  oppugnant,  aimia  oompellaro.—- 
Mageogfa.  3  595.    SleviD,  193. 
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shewed,  in  practical  illustration,  their  assumption  of  temporal 
authority.  But  these  viceroys  of  heaven  also  taught  what  they 
practised  ;  and  inculcated  the  theory  in  their  bulls,  as  vreVL  as 
the  execution  in  fact.  The  partizans  of  the  French  system 
indeed  have,  with  the  assistance  of  shuffling  and  sophistry, 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  principle  out  of  the  pontifical 
decretals.  Doctor  Slevin,  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  has, 
on  this  topic,  exhibited  a  world  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and 
Jesuitism.  The  learned  doctor,  with  admirable  dexteritjr,  plays 
the  artillery  of  misrepresentation  and  hair-breadth  distmctions. 
He  maintains  that  no  pope,  speaking  from  the  chair,  ever  pro- 
posed this  doctrine  to  tne  church,  to  be  believed  as  revealed  and 
Deld  as  an  article  of  faith.  Doctor  Higgins,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  with  more  candour  and  dogmatism  than  Slevin, 
asserted,  that  no  pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  faithful, 
diot  the  pontifical  power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on 
divine  right.*  These  misrepresentations  and  evasions,  how- 
ever, will  vanish  before  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts. 
These  &cts  may  be  supphed  from  the  bulls  and  definitions  of 
Or^ory,  Boniface,  Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus. 

Gregory  taught  the  principle  of  the  dethronement  of  kings, 
with  as  much  decision  and  in  as  unequivocal  a  manner  as  he 
wielded  the  exercise.  His  in&Uibility,  in  a  Roman  council  in 
1076,  decreed,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  extended  to  temporals  as  well  as  to  spirituals, 
and  by  which  he  deposed  the  emperor  Henry,  was  given  to  the 
pontin  by  God.  G  regory ,  in  consequence,  degraded  his  imperial 
nugesty  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
sentence,  he  pronounced  in  council,  and  therefore  in  an  official 
e^iacity.  He  acted,  he  declared,  by  the  authority  of  God,  and 
therefore  by  divine  right.* 

Gregory  afterwards  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  letter  to 
Hennan,  who  requested  information  on  this  subject.  The  act, 
he  said,  •  was  warranted  by  many  certain  scriptural  proofs,'  and 
quoted,  as  a  specimen,  the  words  of  Jesus  conferring  the  power 
oF  the  keys.  He  represented,  <  the  Holy  Fathers  as  agreeing 
inhis  &vour  with  one  spirit  and  with  one  voice.'  The  contrary 
cpinion  his  holiness  called  madness,  fatuity,  impudence,  and 
idolatry.  Those  who  opposed,  he  styled  wild  beasts,  the  body 
of  fiatan,  and  members  oi  the  devil  and  antichrist.*    Philip  the 

>  Slavin,  1S9.     Higgins,  275. 

•  lAbb.  12.  49S,  499,  600,  637,  63S,  639.     Dunn.  1.  46. 

*  Hnjos  rei,  tarn  multa  et  certusima  docomenta  in  tacrmnim  tcriptanirom  pogiaif 
Hmrimitar.    Greg,  ad  Herm.    Matt  xvi.  16. 

Bancti  patres  m  hoc  consentientes,  et  nnaai  nno  iptritii,  et  una  Toce  coneor- 
dMtea.  Labb.  IS.  498.-- Contra  inomm  mianiam,  qui  ne£uido  ore  garriont— Pio 
magna  &tiiitat«.    8o«laa  idotdlatrie  inoummt.    Labb.  IS*.  3S0,  497,  49S. 
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French  moiarch,  whose  soul  and  kingdom,  Gregory  a,flinnad, 
were  in  the  pontiff's  power,  his  holiness  denominated  a  ravenioff 
wolf,  an  iniquitous  tyrant,  and  the  enemy  of  God,  religion,  ana 
the  holy  church.'* 

Boniface  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  says  Boniface  in  his  bull  against  Philip,  *  wields,  accord- 
mg  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporaL  He  who  denies  that  the  temporal  .sword  is  in 
the  power  of  the  pope,  misunderstands  the  words  of  our  Lord.' 
His  in&llibility  applies  to  the  pope,  the  language  of  Jeremiahf 
'*  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms.** 
This  power,  continues  his  holiness, '  is  not  human,  but  rather 
divine,  and  was  conferred  by  divine  authority  on  Peter  for  him- 
self and  his  successors.  He,  therefore,  who  resists  this  power, 
resists  the  institution  of  God.  The  subjection  of  all  men  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  wholly  necessary  for  salvation.  AU  this  the 
pontiff  declared,  asserted,  pronounced,  and  defined.' 

Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Caron  admit  that  the  pontiff,  in  these 
words,  defines  the  pope's  temporal  power  from  the  chair,  and 
proposes  it,  as  an  article  of  faitn,  to  the  whcde  church.  Accord* 
mg  to  Gibert, '  Boni&ce  defined  that  the  earthly  is  subject  to 
the  spiritual  power,  so  that  the  former  may,  by  the  latter,  be 
constituted  and  overthrown.'  '  Boniface,'  says  Maimbouxg, 
*  proposed  the  pontifical  sovereignty  over  all  earthly  kingdoms, 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals,  to  all  as  an  article  of  faith 
necessary  for  salvation.'  *  Boni&ce,'  according  to  Caron,  *  de- 
fined from  the  chair,  that  the  French  king  was  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals.'  Durand,  accord- 
ingly, states,  agreeably  to  the  canon  law,  that  ^  the  pontiff  by 
the  commission  of  God,  wields  both  the  temporal  ana  spiritual 
swords.'* 

Paul  and  Pius,  in  their  bulls  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
represented  themselves  as  '  the  vicegerents  of  God,  who  gave 

Hm  fera  bettim.  Plat  in  Greg.-^llli  diabolioorpaBsanty—Membndimboli,  Mem- 
bra sunt  Autichristi.     Labb.  12.  501,  637. 

*  In  ejus  poteatate  ent,  tuum  regnum  et  anima  taa.  Lnpns  rapax,  tynuutaa 
iaiquut*     Dei  et  religionii,  lancta  ecclenn  inimicuf.    Gre^.  ad  Pbfl. 

^  In  hao  (^UB  notestate,  duos  eaae  Gladiot,  spiritaalem  videlicet  et  temporalenv 
evangolicia  dioua  iustniimar.  Uterqae»  ergo,  est  in  potestate  ecdesie.  Qui  in 
potettate  Petri  tempoi-alem  gladinm  ease  negat,  male  verbam  attendit  Domiai: 
oonatitui  te  hodie  super  gentea  et  regna.  Ore  Divino  Petro  data,  sibique,  auisqiie 
suocoaanribus.  Quicunque,  igitur,  huic  potestati  a  Deo  sic  ordinate  resiatit,  Dei 
onliuatioui  reaiatiL     Extrav.  Comm.  I.  8.  1. 

■  IluuirttciuH  VIII.  definit,  terrenam  potestatem  spiritoali  ita  sabdi,  at  ilU  poasit 
ab  laU  iuatitui  it  deatitui.    Gibert,  2.  513. 

nonifiioo  pro|>oae  A  toua  lea  fidellea,  comme  nn  article  de  foi»  dont  la  creance  eat 
ntooaaalre  a  aalut    Maimburg,  1S9. 

Deflnlt  hto  Pontifex  ex  Oatoedra.  Caron.  o.  U.— >Papa  ntmniqae  g^^'^«^™  habeC 
•ollloat,  temporaUm  et  apiritoaiem,  ex  ^ommiiiioBa  DoL  Donn.  1.  51 
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the  pmrifft  the  sovereignty  above  kings,  and  set  them,  in  the 
language  of  Jeremiah, "  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant."  Sixtus,  also,  in  his  buU  against  Heniy 
of  Navarre,  boasted  of  *  the  immense  power  of  the  eternal  king 
conferred  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  in  consequenoei 
could,  not  by  human  but  divine  institution,  cast  from  their 
thrones  the  most  powerful  monarchs  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring 
Lucifer.**  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  temporal  authority 
which  the  Roman  viceroys  -of  heaven  assumed  over  earthly 
kings. 

These  insults  on  royalty  were  not  the  mere  acts  of  the  Roman 
pontifls.  Pontifical  deposition  of  kings  was  sanctioned  by  eight 
general,  holy,  apostohc,  Roman  councils.  These  were  the 
councils  of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  BasQ, 
Lateran,  and  Trent. 

The  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its  third  canon,  enacted 
formal  regulations  for  the  dethronement  of  refractory  kings. 
The  ofiending  sovereign,  according  to  these  regulations,  •  is  fiSrst 
to  be  excommunicated  by  his  metropolitan  and  suffragans ;  and, 
if  he  should  afterward  persist  in  his  contumacy  for  a  year,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  is  empowered  to  degrade 
the  obstinate  monarch,  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  fealty, 
and  transfer  his  dominions  to  any  adventurer,  who  may  invade 
his  territory  and  become  the  champion  of  Catholicism.**  This 
assembly  consisted  of  about  1300  members.  The  Greek  and 
the  Roman  emperors  attended,  and  many  other  sovereigns  in 
person  or  by  tneir  ambassadors.  All  these  potentates,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  servility  and  superstition,  consented,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  degradation  by  his  Roman  supremacy.  This 
enactment  was  indeed  the  debasement  of  majesty. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  Frederic  the  Second.  This  emperor  was  the  object 
of  many  papal  denunciations,  and  was  cursed  by  Hononus, 
Gregory,  and  Innocent.  Honorius  anathematized  and  deposed 
Frederic,  and  freed  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fiaelity. 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  says  Heinricius  and  Du  Pin,  *  proclaimed 
a  hdy  war  against  Frederic,  and  cursed  him  with  all  possible 


>  Cherab.  2.  704.    Jerem.  I.  10.     Mageogh.  3.  409.    Thnan.  4.  301. 

SiztuB  dixit,  se  supremam  in  omnes  reges  et  princij^s  oniverHc  terre,  cunctxiaqiie 
populot,  gentei,  et  nationea,  non  hamana  seid  Divina  institntione  libi  tnditam 
potestatem  obtinere.  Barclay,  101.  c.  13.  Regna  et  priiicipatus,  cni  et  quanda 
voluerit,  dare  vel  auferre  possit     Barclay,  7.  ^ 

*  VaAsaloB  ab  ejiia  fidelitate  denuuciet  absolatot,  et  terram  ezponat  catholkii 
occnpandam,  qai  earn  posaideant.  BimtiB,  S.  SOT.  Labb.  13.  S33.  Alex.  21. 
599.     Da  Pin,  571. 
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floletmiity.'^  '  His  holiness,'  says  Paris, '  consigned  his  maiest^ 
to  the  devil  for  destruction.''  His  inikllibili^'s  sentence,  indeed, 
is  a  beautiful  and  jperfect  specimen  of  pontifical  execration.  His 
holiness,  seven  times  in  succession  and  nearly  in  a  breath, 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  his  imperial  majesty,  *  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  however, 
did  not  take  all  the  hierarch's  kindness  and  compliments  £>r 
nothing.  His  majesty,  in  return  and  in  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude  to  his  beneiactor,  called  his  holiness,  '  Balaam,  Anti^ 
christ,  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the  great  dragon  that 
deceives  the  nations.'* 

Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  1245,  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons, 
repeated  this  sentence  of  degradation.  His  infallibility's  denun- 
ciation, on  the  occasion,  was  a  master-piece  of  abuse  and  impre- 
cation. The  pontiff  compared  the  emperor,  *  to  Pharaoh  and  to  a 
serpent,  and  accused  his  ms^esty  of  iniquity,  sacrilege,  treachery, 
profaneness,  perjury,  assassmation,  adultery,  schism,  heresy,  and 
church-robbery.'  Having  in  these  polite  and  fiatterinff  terms 
characterized  his  sovereign  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  his  holiness 
proceeded,  without  hesitation  and  in  the  language  of  blasphemy, 
to  represent  himself,  as  *the  vicegerent  of  God,  to  whom,  m 
the  person  of  Peter,  was  committed  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  and  who  therefore  possessed  authority  over  emperors 
and  kings.'  The  emperor's  dethronement  being  pronounced  by 
the  viceroy  of  hehven,  was,  according  to  his  infallibility,  *  from 
God  himself.'*  His  denunciations,  hurling  Frederic  from  all 
honour  and  dignity,  his  supremacy  thundered  in  full  council, 
and  with  such  vociferation  and  fury,  that  he  filled  the  whole 
audience  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  emperor's  vassals, 
absolved  from  all  fealty,  his  holiness  prohibited,  by  apostolic 
authority  and  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  Frederic,  or 
to  lend  the  fallen  monarch  any  aid  or  favour. 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  *  in  full  synod,  after  mature 
and  diligent  deliberation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holy  coun- 
cil.'*   Du  Pin,  indeed,  forgetful  of  his  usual  candour,  has  recourse 

'  Cam  quanta  potest  solemnitato  devovet.  Da  Fin,  547.  Giannon,  XVII,  1. 
Paris,  470.    HeinriciuB,  Ann.  1227.    Canisius,  4.  181. 

'  l>ommu8  Papa  Satanae  dederit  m  PeFditionem.  M.  Paris,  542.  Omnes  qoi  ei 
fidelitatis  jaramento  tenentur,  decemendo  ab  obsen'atione  juramenti  hujusmodi 
absolatos.     Heinricius,  Anno  1227.    Canisius,  4.  183. 

'  C'est  le  grand  Dragon,  qui  seduit  VUnivers  rAntechrist,  un  autre  Balaam,  et 
on  Prince  de  Tenebres.     Btuy.  3.  192. 

*  Ipsum  velat  hostem  ecclesiiB  privondi  imperio  condemnavit.  Trivettos,  Ann. 
1345.    Dachery,  3.  193. 

A  deo,  ne  regnet  vel  imperet,  est  abjectus.  Paris,  651.  Labb.  14.  48,  67. 
Bin.  8.  852.    Alex.  21.  733.    Ipsum. 

*  Cum  sacrosancto  concilio,  dfeliberatione  pnchabita  matura  et  diligentL  Paris. 
651.    Labb.  14.51. 
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on  this  occasion  to  Jesuitism;  and  represents  the  pontifical 
sentence  as  hasty,  and  the  sole  act  of  Innocent.  This  is  a  gross 
misstatement.  Thaddeus,  the  emperor's  advocate,  was  allowed 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  the  sentence  was  deferred  for  several 
days  for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  majesty  an  opportunity  of 
personal  attendance.  The  prelacy,  in  the  synodal  aenunciation, 
concurred  with  the  pontiff.  *  The  pope  and  the  bishops,  sitting 
in  council,  lighted  tapers,  and  thundered,  says  Paris,  in  fHghtful 
fuhninations  against  the  emperor.'*  Frederic,  therefore,  had 
the  honour  to  be  not  only  detnroned,  but  also  excommunicated 
and  cursed  with  candle  li^ht  in  a  universal,  infalUble,  holy, 
Roman  council.  This  tesUmony  of  Paris  is  corroborated  by 
Martin  and  Nangis.'  The  sentence  on  the  atrocious  Frederic 
was,  says  Nangis,  pronounced  after  '  diligent  previous  deUber»- 
tion  with  the  assenibied  prelacy.'  Innocent,  says  Pope  Martin, 
denounced  the  notorious  Frederic  at  Lyons  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council.' 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  issued  another  canon  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  of  a  more  general  application.  '  Any  prince 
or  other  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  who  becomes  principal  or 
accessary  to  the  assassination  of  a  Christian,  or  who  defends  or 
conceals  the  assassins,'  incurs,  according  to  this  assembly  in  its 
canon  on  homicide,  '  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  from  all  honour  and  dignity.'^  This  canon  is  not, 
like  tlie  sentence  against  Frederic,  restricted  to  an  individual ; 
but  extends  to  all  sovereigns  who  are  guilty  of  a  certain  crime. 
The  Pope  decreed  this  enactment  in  proper  form,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  general  council. 

The  general  council  of  Vienna,  in  1311,  under  the  presidency 
of  Clement,  declared  that  *  the  emperor  was  bound  to  the  Pope, 
firom  whom  he  received  unction  and  coronation,  by  an  oath  of 
fealty.'  This,  in  other  words,  was  to  proclaim  the  emperor  the 
subject  or  vassal  of  the  papacy.  Former  emperors,  according 
to  the  assembly  of  Vienna,  had  submitted  to  this  obUgation, 
which  still,  according  to  the  same  infallible  authority,  *  retained 
its  validity.'^  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  also  reminded  his 
majesty  of  the  sui^eriority  which  the  pontiff,  beyond  all  doubt, 

>  Domiima  Papa  et  pnclati,  aasideutes  concilio,  candelii  BCcenaiB,  in  indiotnm 
impei-nturem  Fredericum  terribiliter  fiilguraruut.     Paris,  652.    Gianii.  XVII.  3. 

*  Diligenti  deliberatione  pnchabita  cum  pnvlatis  ibidem  congregatis  super  nefan* 
dis  Frederici.     Nangis,  Ann.  1045.     Dachery,  3.  35. 

lunoceiitiuft,  memoi*utum  Fredericum  iu  coucilioLugdunenai,  eodemapprobante, 
coQcilio  denunciavit.     Dachery^,  3.  684. 

^  Sacri  apprubationo  conciHi,  statuimus,  ut  depositionis  incurrat  sententiam 
Labb.  14.  80.     Sex.  Decret.  Y.  4.  1.     Titliou,  334. 

*  Declaramus  ilia  jurameuta  pnudicta  fidelitati^  ezistore.  Clem.  L.  IL  Tit  9 
Pitium,  356.    Bin.  8.  909. 
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pofteised  in  the  empire,  and  which,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  he 
Lad  received  from  the  King  of  Kings.  *  The  grandest  empeiorB 
and  kings/  Clement  declared,  *  owed  subjection  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power  which  was  derived  fiiom  Grod^" 

The  general  council  of  Pisa,  in  its  fifteenth  session,  forbade 
all  Christians  of  every  order  and  dignity,  even  emperors  and 
kings,  to  obey  Benedict  or  Gregory,  or  to  afford  these  degraded 
pontiffs  council  or  favour.  All  who  disobeyed  this  injunction, 
though  clothed  with  regal  or  imperial  authority,  the  Pisantf 
sentenced  to  excommunication  and  the  other  punishments 
awarded  by  the  divine  precepts  and  sacred  canons.* 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourteenth  sessioOf 
condemned  all,  whether  emperors  or  kings,  who  should  annoy 
the  synod  or  violate  its  canons,  to  perpetual  infamy,  the  ban  at 
the  empire,  and  the  spoliation  of  all  regal  and  imperial  autho- 
rity. The  same  infallible  assembly,  in  its  seventeenth  session, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  all  persons,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  bishops  or  cardinals,  princes  or  kings,  who  should  mrow 
any  obstacle  or  molestation  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  Sigis-^ 
mond  in  his  journey  to  Arragon,  to  confer  with  king  Ferdinand 
for  the  extinction  of  schism  in  the  church.  This  enactment 
roused  the  indication  even  of  the  Jesuit  Maimbonrgf,  wha 
styled  it  an  insult  on  all  sovereigns,  especially  the  French  king, 
through  whose  dominions  Sigismond  had  to  pass.  Du  Pin  on 
tliis  topic,  instead  of  his  accustomed  candour,  musters  an  array 
of  shuffling  and  misrepresentation ;  and  these,  indeed,  on  this 
occasion,  his  cause  required.  The  Constantian  convention,  in 
its  twentieth  session,  granted  a  monitory  of  excommunication 
and  interdict  against  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  if  he  would  not 
restore  the  dominions  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Bishop  of 
Trent.  The  sentence  extended  to  his  heirs,  his  accomplices, 
the  loss  of  his  feudal  dominions,  which  he  held  from  the  church 
or  the  state,  and  the  absolution  of  his  vassals  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  Constantian  congress,  in  its  thirty-ninth  session, 
intewlicted  the  obedience  of  all  Christians  to  Benedict,  and 
sontenceil  the  refractory,  whether  bishops  or  cardinals,  empe- 
rors or  kings,  to  deposition  and  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy.' 

The  general  council  of  Basil  imitated  the  examples  of  the 
Pisan  and  Constantino  synods.     This  assembly,  in  its  fortieth 

*  Lo  Roi  dM  Rois  a  donu6  une  telle  paisnnce  k  son  eglise,  qne  le  Roianme  hii 
apivurtient,  qiiVlle  petit  elever  les  plus  grands  Princes,  et  qae  Jes  Empereora  et  laa 
Rntt  doivent  lui  nheir  et  la  servir.     Brtiy.  3,  373.    Giannon,  XI.  1. 

•  Labb.  15.  1019.     Lenfan.  1.  S7S.     ba  Pin,  3.  5. 

«  Labb.  16.  S36, 5!80,  303,  681.     Lenfimt.  1.  389,  439,  502.    Bin.  8. 1077,  1115 
Miittb.  947.    Du  I'in,  3.  14,  15,  10. 
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session,  commanded  all  the  faithful,  even  emperors  and  kings, 
to  obey  Felix,  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, suspension,  interdict,  and  deprivation  of  all  regal 
and  imperial  authority.^ 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  taught  the  same  theory. 
Cajetan,  in  this  assembly  and  without  any  opposition,  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  two  swords  ;  one  common  to  his  supremacy 
and  other  earthly  princes,  and  another  peculiar  to  himself.  Leo, 
afterward,  in  the  certainty  of  pontihcal  knowledge  and  the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  sanctioned  the  constitution  of 
boniface,  teaching  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power,  and  the  necessity  of  all  men's  subjection  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  for  salvation.*  This,  in  all  its  extravagancy, 
the  infallible  council,  in  its  eleventh  session,  approved  and 
confirmed. 

The  council  of  Trent  finishes  the  long  array.  This  celebrated 
assembly,  in  its  twenty-fifth  session,  excommunicated  the  king 
or  other  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  in  his  dominions. 
The  excommunication  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the  city 
or  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  combat.*  The  territory, 
if  ecclesiastical,  is  to  be  resumed  by  the  church,  and  if  feudal, 
to  revert  to  the  direct  lord.  The  dueUists  and  their  seconds 
are,  in  the  same  canon,  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  spolia- 
tion of  goods,  and,  if  they  fall  in  fight,  to  privation  of  Christian 
burial.  The  spectators,  though  otherwise  unconcerned,  are 
excommunicated  and  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction.*  The 
same  synod,  in  ixs  twenty-fourth  session,  anathematised  the 
temporal  lords  of  every  rank  and  condition,  who  compel  their 
vassals  or  any  other  persons  to  marrj'.  Eight  infallible  councils, 
in  this  manner,  sanctioned  a  principle,  incompatible  with  politi- 
cal government,  fraught  with  war  and  perjury,  and  calculated 
to  unhinge  and  disorganize  all  civil  society. 

All  the  beneficed  clergy  in  the  Romish  communion  are, 
according  to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  sworn  to  all  these 
councils  and  canons.  The  following  is  contained  in  their  oath. 
•  I  receive  and  profess  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
held,  taught,  and  preached.  This  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
,80  help  me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels.**    Any  person  who 

»  Lnbb.  17,  41.     Ci-nbb.  3.  120. 
«  Labk.  19.  726.     Bin.  9.  153.    Labb.  19.  96S. 

'  Synodiis  regem  cxcommunicat  et  privat  ea  civitate  ac  loco,  in  quo  duelli  eom- 
mitteiidi  copiam  fecerit.     Thiian.  5.  241.     Du  Pin,  3.  645.     Paolo,  VlII. 

*  Spectatores  excomDiroiicationis  ac  perpetue  maledictionia  vinculo  tencantar, 
Labb.  20.  192. 

*  Omuia  a  sacrii  canonibus  et  scumenicis  conciliis  tradita,  defiidta,  et  deelmt^ 
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flhDuld  infringe  or  contradict  this  declaratioai,  will,  and  com- 
mandment,  incurs,  according  to  his  in&UibiliQTf  the  indignation 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  PauL 

The  reformation  introduced  the  fourth  era  on  this  subject  of 
the  deposing  power.  Protestantism,  from  its  infancy,  avowed 
its  hostiUty  to  this  principle  in  all  its  forms^  A  struggle,  there- 
fbce,  on  this  topic,  has  existed  for  three  hundred  years  between 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  ambition  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Roman  pontiffs,  for  a  long  period  after  the  check  which 
the  reformation  gave  their  usurpation,  continued  to  prefer  their 
claims,  and  to  indulge,  with  fond  and  lingering  attachment,  in 
dreams  of  former  greatness.  These  patrons  of  spiritual  domi- 
nation persisted  in  fulminating  their  anathemas  with  great 
resolution,  indeed,  but  httle  terror.  The  denunciations  which 
had  been  hurled  with  more  efficiency  by  a  Gregory  and  a 
Boniface,  were  wielded,  but  without  effect,  by  a  Paul,  a  Pius, 
and  a  Sixtus. 

Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  thundered  deposition  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
of  England  and  Henry  of^  Navarre.  Paul  the  Fifth,  in  1667, 
issued  the  bull  in  Coena.  This,  says  Giannone,  overthrows 
the  sovereignty  of  kings,  subverts  regal  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
jects political  government  to  the  power  of  the  papacy.  His 
mfallibility  in  this  publication  excommunicated  oy  wholesale, 
all  monarchs  who  countenanced  heresy,  as  well  as  all  who, 
without  special  licence  from  the  apostolic  see,  exact,  in  their 
own  dominions,  new  taxes  and  customs.  The  excommunica- 
tion which,  according  to  his  Supremacy's  directions,  is  published 
every  year,  extends  to  all  the  Protestant  sovereigns  in  the 
world.  His  holiness  also  enacted  ecclesiastical  laws  against 
civil  government,  which,  if  carried  into  full  execution,  would 
overturn  all  regal  authority  and  transfer  all  causes  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.^  This  bull,  his  holiness  ordered  to  be  published 
on  holy  Thursday  and  to  become  the  law  of  all  Christendom. 

Paul  the  Fifth,  in  1609,  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  English 
who  were  attached  to  Romanism  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  king  and  contained  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  deposing  maxim.  The  oath,  according  to  his  in- 
fallibiUty,  comprehended  many  things  inimical  to  the  faith  and 
to  salvation.  JBeUarmine,  on  the  occasion,  subsidized  the  pon- 
tiff, and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  quoted  Basil,  Gregory,  Leo, 

iildabitantor  recipio  aU^ue  profiteer.  ^  Hlis  quorum  cura  ad  me,  in  munere  meot 
•pectabit,  teneri,  docen,  et  prsdicari,  quantum  in  me  erit,  curatnmmi  ego  idem 
tpondeo,  Yoveo,  ac  jnro.    Sio  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  haec  Boncta  Dei  evangelifr 
Labb.  20.  222. 
1  Giuaon,  XXXHL  4.    Maimb.  83. 
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Alan»  CcyetaD)  Siztusi  Mendoza,  Sandenis,  and  Pedrezza*  The 
king  wrote  an  apology  for  the  oath  ;  and  the  Pope  called  die 
royal  publication  heretical,  and  subjected  its  reader,  to  excom- 
munication. But  his  infallibility's  anathemas  were  vain.^ 
Many  took  the  prescribed  oath ;  and  the  -Parisian  universit^» 
in  defiance  of  pontifical  denunciations,  declared  it  lawful. 

Paul  the  Fifth  also  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  ki- 
aerted  an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary  for  the  day  of  his  festi- 
vaL  This  eulogizes  Gregonr's  dethronement  of  Henry,  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  heroism.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
work  of  bksphemy.  *  Gregory  shone  like  the  sun  in  the  houso 
of  Grod.  He  deprived  Henry  of  his  kingdom,  and  fieed  his 
Tassals  fix>m  their  fealty.  All  the  earth  is  full  of  his  doctrine. 
He  has  departed  to  heaven.  Enable  us,  by  his  example  and 
advocacy,  to  overcome  all  adversity.  May  ne  intercede  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  people.**  Alexander  the  Seventh  introduced  doB 
office,  in  all  its  senselessness  and  impiety,  into  the  Roman 
basilics.  Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  1704,  recommended  it  to 
the  Cistercians,  and,  in  1710,  to  the  Benedictines.  The  impiety 
was  approved  by  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  retains  ita 
place  in  the  Roman  breviary,  though  rejected  by  most  Exixih 
pean  nations.^ 

Pius  the  Seventh,  so  late  as  1809,  excommunicated  and  an»- 
tbematized  Bonaparte.  His  holiness,  in- the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
proceeded,  thougn  in  captivity,  to  pronounce  against  the  emp^ 
lor,  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  all  the  punishments  in- 
fficted  by  the  sacred  canons,  the  apostoUc  constitutions,  and 
the  general  councils.  His  anathemas,  which  vrere  pointless  as 
Priam's  dart,  Pius  hurled  from  his  spiritual  artillery  againct 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  military  occupation  of  the  ecclesH 
asticcQ  states.^ 

No  pope  or  council  has  ever  disclaimed  the  power  of  do- 
throning  kings,  though  time  and  experience  have  suggested 
caution  in  its  use.  This  fact,  Crotty,  Anglade,  and  Slevin  ad« 
mitted  in  their  examination  at  Maynooth.^  Many  of  the  pon- 
tiflb,  knowing  the  inutility  of  avowing  the  claim,  have  wisely 
allowed  it  to  sleep  in  obUvion  and  inactivity,  till  occasion  may 

1  ThQaa.  OXXXVIII.  12.    Da  Pin,  570.    Tfaaan.  tf.  425. 

'  Dm  nobu  ejoi  ezemplo  et  mteroessione  omnia  advenanda  fortiter  rapemiiL 
Sioat  sol  eflfulffit  in  demo  Dei.  Henricum  regno  privavit  atque  sabditoa  popdM 
fide  ei  data  liberavit.  Mi^vit  in  ccelom.  Omnu  terra  doctrina  ejos  repieta  ait. 
Ipse  intercedat  pro  peccatiB  omnium  Populorom.  Bray,  2.  491 — 493.  Grotty,  8S* 
Bre.  Rom.  6,  7.    Officia  Propria,  75 — 77. 

*  Gone  MioeoL  35.  197,  344. 

*  Pie  VII.  lanca  one  balle  V  ezcommonication  contra  let  antann,  fauteuf%  <l 
•zaeateora  dea  violencea  ezeree^s  contra  le  aatnt«iefe.    Qraviere,  471. 

*  Orot^,  84.    Aaghida*  18S.    SLma,  300. 
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mwake  its  fllumbering  energy.  But  no  exprew  lennnciatioti  of 
this  prerogative  has  ever  issued  fn»Q  the  Vatican*  The  councib 
also,  like  the  pontiffs,  have,  in  no  instance  since  the  eleventh 
century,  disavowed  the  assumed  right  of  degrading  monarohs. 
Another  &ct  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  congregation  of  tbt 
Index  has  never  condemned  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
Perron,  Lessius  and  other  authors,  who  have  supported  this 
claim  of  the  papacy  with  devoted  advocacy.  The  expurrato- 
rian  index  has  nven  no  quarter  to  the  patrons  of  heresy,  whose 
literary  works  have  been  mangled,  mutilated,  and  condemned. 
But  the  society,  which,  in  cases  of  schism  and  protestantism^ 
has  proceeded  with  inquisitorial  zeal,  has  unifonnly  treated  the 
abettors  of  the  deposing  power  with  unusual  fiurbearance  and 
courtesy. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  dethrone  sovereigns, 
however,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  declined. 
The  general  opinion,  says  Anglade,  even  in  popish  Christendonii 
except  the  papal  states,  is  against  this  principle.*  The  usur- 
pation has  been  denied  or  deprecated  by  some  of  the  boldest ' 
partizans  of  Catholicism.  Two  reasons,  however,  which 
sufficiendy  account  for  this  &ct,  may  be  assigned  for  the  dis»* 
vowal.  One  reason  arises  from  the  utter  want  of  power  to 
enforce  the  claim.  According  to  Aquinas,  *  the  church,  in  its 
infimcy,  tolerated  the  feithful  to  obey  Julian,  through  want  of 
power  to  repress  earthly  princes.*  The  loyalty  of  the  pristine 
ecclesiastical  community,  clergy  and  laity,  saints,  confessors, 
and  martyrs,  the  angelic  doctor  resolves  into  weakness. 
Bellarmine,  foUowing  Aquinas,  *  represents  inability,  as  the 
reason,  which  prevented  the  Christians  from  deposmg  Nero, 
Dioclesian,  Julian,  and  Valens.'* 

The  Chrisdsin  commonwealth,  in  its  early  state,  soared  fiir 
above  all  such  meanness  and  hypocrisy.  But  the  Popish 
community,  for  near  800  years,  have  acted  on  the  prudent  but 
unprincipled  maxims  of  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine.  The  Refor- 
mation detached  nearly  half  the  European  nations  from  the 
dominadon  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and,  by  this  means, 
enfeebled  its  power.  Protestantism,  in  strength,  soon  became 
a  formidable  rival  of  popery ;  and  the  two  religions,  the  Romish 
and  the  Reformed,  now  divide  Christendom  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  The  defection  of  so  many  states  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  Rome's  spiritual  artillery  useless,  and  spoiled 

1  Anglade,  15S. 

*  Bccle«iam»  in  torn  noTitate,  nondum  habebmt  potoatatem  twrenoa  principea 


OBipaaceadi,  at  ideo  toleravit  fidelea  Jnliaiio  Apoatate  obedire.    Aqoin.  II.  n. 


51.    8i  ObrialiaBi  oUm  wm  depoaaerant  Nenmem  et  Diodetiannia,  el 
JillaBiiB,etValeDtem»idfbitqvkdeeff«BlTifeat«Bipon]flBOhriBliaDia.   BdLY.7 
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hef  aBathema^  of  neady  all  their  tenrors.  Kings  have  become 
wiaer»  and  learned  to  contemn  ecclesiastical  denttnciationtfi 
Bemet  thereibreT  according  to  her  usual  policy,  has  ceased  lo 
claim  an  authority  which  she  can  no  lon&er  exercise  with  suo^ 
eess^  But  raise  her  to  her  former  ekyation,  and,  ancient 
ambition  returning  with  reviving  power,  she  would  reassume 
the  attitude,  in  which  she  once  launched  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication, affrighted  monarchs,  interdicted  nations,  and 
wielded  all  the  destinies  of  man. 

A  second  reaison  for  the  renunciation  of  this  maxim  arises 
firom  the  elBfects  of  the  reformation  on  pubUc  opinion.  These 
effects  are  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  their  influence  on 
those  who  have  embraced  the  protestant  communion  ;  but  on 
those  also,  who,  though  they  disclaim  the  name,  have  imbibed 
something  of  its  spirit.  Many,  at  the  present  day,  remaining 
still  in  the^  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion,  have  been  rea- 
soned or  ridiculed  out  of  some  of  its  loftiest  pretensions.  Senti- 
ments, in  consequence,  may,  on  this  subject,  be  now  uttered 
with  safety,  which  would  formerly  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  Answers  from  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca, 
simuai  to  those  returned  in  our  day  to  the  celebrated  questions 
of  Pitt,  would,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  thrown  the  doors 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  wide  open  for  the  reception  of  their 
authors.  The  light  of  the  reformation  exposed  the  misshapen 
&bric  of  papal  superstition,  in  all  its  frightful  deformity,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world ;  whilst  the  champions  of  protestantism 
pointed  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  mighty  mass,  and 
carried  destruction  into  its  frowning  batdements,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  government  and  the  di^ 
organization  of  civil  society.  Its  defenders,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  these  holds,  which  they  found  untenable  by  all  their 
spiritual  tactics  and  artillery. 

The  king-deposing  power  of  the  papacy,  however,  is  never 
likely  to  return.  The  days  of  its  glory,  in  all  probability,  have, 
on  this  usurped  claim,  for  ever  departed.  Kings,  in  general, 
even  in  the  times  of  literary  and  religious  darkness,  resisted 
this  usurpation  ;  and  often,  especially  in  France,  with  decided 
success.  Monarchs,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  frequently  con- 
temned the  thunder  of  excommunication  fulminated  from  the 
Vatican.  Those,  therefore,  who  successfully  contended  for 
their  rights  in  a  period  of  gross  superstition,  will  hardly  permit 
a  resumption  of  pontifical  usurpation  when  philosophy  and 
the  Reformation  have  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Christen- 
dom. Prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches,  in  clear  terms,  that 
Rome  will  fall  under  the  detestation  and  fury  of  regal  autho- 
rity.   Kings,  in  the  strong  language  of  Revelation,  <*  shall  hate 
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her,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her 
flesh  and  bum  her  with  fire."  The  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  it 
would  appear,  will  be  made  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  the  fulminations  of  whose  spiritual 
artillery  often  shook  the  thrones  of  the  world  and  made 
monarchs  tremble. 
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I 

Thb  popedom,  raised  to  the  supremacy  in  church  and  state, 
challenged  a  controlling  power  over  the  partisans  of  heresy, 
schism  and  apostacy,  as  well  as  over  kings.  The  sovereign 
pontiffs,  in  the  madness  of  ambition  and  despotism,  afiected  ma 
dominion  over  all  mankind,  and  called  the  arm  of  the  civfl 
magistracy  to  their  aid,  to  enforce  their  pretensions.  Schis* 
madcs  and  heretics,  accordingly,  though  separated  firom  the 
Romish  communion,  are  reckoned  subject  to  its  authority,  at 
rebels  and  deserters  are  amenable  to  the  civil  and  miUtary  Jaws 
of  their  oonntiy.  The  traitor  may  be  punished  by  the  state  for 
his  perfidy ;  and  the  apostate,  in  like  manner,  may,  from  the 
church,  undergo  excommunication  and  anathemas.*  He  mBSjr 
even,  according  to  Aquinas,  Dens,  and  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, followed  by  that  of  ValladoUd,  be  compelled  by  arms 
to  xetum  to  the  profession  of  Catholicism^'  Tnis  assumption 
of  power  and  authority  has  given  risef,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  long  and  sanguinary  persecutions. 

Chnstendom,  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  has  witnessed 
three  distinct  periods.  One  commenced  with  the  era  of  Re* 
demption,  and  ended  at  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the  first 

'  Neqne  illi  magiB  ad  eccletiam  Bpectant,  qoam  traoBftigv  ad  exercitmn  perti* 
.  neant,  a  quo  defecenmt.  Non  negandam  tamen  qnin  in  ecclefia  potettata  mmL 
Cat  Trid.  54.— Slevin,  216,  217.  Kenney,  399.  Eccletia  in  aoi,  JuriadictioMB 
hi^t.    DeBB,  2,  SO. 

*  Poiae  Bomanum  PonUficem  fidei  deBertoreB,  annia  com^ellere.  MaMOf.  %• 
395.  Hsretici  sont  etiam  corporaliter  compellendi.  Aqun.  3,  42.  Heroiki 
BOBt  coBpeUendi,  at  fidem  teneant.    Aquinaa,  II.  10.  VIII. 

Cogi  poaannt,  etiam  poenis  corporaliboa,  at  reTertantor  ad  fidem.    Dena,  %  •# 
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Christian  emperor.  During  this  period,  Christians  disavowed 
all  persecution  both  in  theory  SLnd  action.  The  second  period 
extended  from  Constantine  till  the  Reformation.  This  long 
lapse  of  years  was  more  or  less  characterized  by  continual  in- 
tolerance and  persecution,  The  third  period  occupies  the  time 
which  has  intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present 
day.  This  interval  has  been  diversiQed  by  many  jarring 
opinions  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  reUgious  liberty. 

The  world  saw  more  than  three  ages  pass,  from  the  era  of 
Christianity  till  the  accession  of  Constantine,  before  its  profes- 
sors disgraced  their  religion  by  the  persecution  of  heathenism 
or  heresy.  Intolerance  is  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  usace 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  The 
ancients,  Du  Pin  remarks,  ^  inflicted  no  ecclesia3tical  punish 
ment  but  excommunication,  and  never  employed  tl^  civil 
authority  against  the  abettors  of  heresy  and  rebellion/  Du 
Pin  has  been  followed  by  Giannon,  Mariana,  Moreri,  and  Du 
Hamel.^ 

.  The  Messiah,  the  apostles,  and  the  fathers  for  several  agesi 
opposed,  in  word  and  deed,  all  compulsion  and  persecutioo. 
Tue  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  tne  lives  of 
men.  This  he  stated  to  his  apostles,  when,  in  mistaken  zeal, 
tiiey  wished,  like  Elias,  to  command  fire  firom  heaven  to  con^* 
same  the  Samaritans,  who,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  par^, 
were  hostile  to  the  Jews.  His  empire,  he  declared,  is  spint- 
ual^  and  is  not,  like  Paganism,  Popery,  or  Islamism,  to  be 
estabUshed  or  enlarged  by  the  roar  of  ardlleiy,  the  din  of  bat- 
tie,  or  the  horrors  of  war.  When  Peter  struck  Malchus,  Jesus 
healed  the  wound,  and  condemned,  in  emphatical  language, 
die  use  of  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.* 
•  No  two  characters,  indeed,  ever  displayed  a  more  striking 
oontrast  than  the  Messiah  and  an  inquisitor.  The  Messiah  was 
dbthed  in  mercy.  The  inquisitor  was  drenched  in  blood 
The  tear  of  compassion  stained  the  cheek  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
The  storm  of  vengeance  infuriated  the  face  of  the  inquisitorial 
tbrmentor.  The  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  always  persecuted ; 
but  never  retaliated.  His  ardent  petitions,  on  the  contraiy, 
ascended  to  heaven,  supplicating  pity  for  his  enemies'  weak- 
ness and  pardon  for  their  sins. 

The  apostles  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  master. 

^  Inauditum  certo  est  ajmd  antiqnos  qaemqaam  aliA  qaam  ezrommanicatioiiis 
ant  depositioniB  poenA  favue  ab  ecclesia  malctatum.     Du  Pin,  448.    Maltis  amiis, 
aedana  oirili  aathoritate  advenus  haereticos  et  rebellea  minime  ata  est.    Dn  Pin 
440. — Gianoon,  XV.  4.    Mariana,  4.  365.    Moreri,  5, 139.    Da  Hamel,  691. 

•  Matt.  zxvi.  51.  52.    Mark  zit.  47.    Lnko  iz.  56,  and  zziL  51.    John  ZTiii. 
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Tlie  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel  recommended  their  message 
b^  bcdiness  and  miradesy  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
divine  energy.  Persecution  from  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell, 
^from  demons  and  men,  was  their  predicted  destiny.  But 
these  messengers  of  peace,  when  execrated,  blessed,  and  when 
persecuted,  showed  no  wish  for  retaliation  ;  but,  in  submission 
to  their  master's  precept,  returned  good  for  eviL 

The  &thers,  for  several  ages,  copied  the  example  of  their 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  The  ancients,  Du  Pin  observes, 
tanght  with  unanimous  consent  the  unlawfulness  of  con^>ul8ion 
and  punishment  in  religion.'^  The  sentiments  of  Origen,  Ter^ 
tnllian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Bernard  on  this  topic  are 
worthy  of  transcription  and  imitation.  Christians,  says  Oriflen, 
*  should  not  use  the  sword.'  Religion,  according  to  Tertulhan, 
^does  not  compel  religion.'  According  to  Cyprian,  *  the  king 
of  Zion  alone  has  authority  to  break  the  earthen  vessels  ;  nor 
can  any  claim  the  power  which  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Son.' 
Lactantius,  in  the  following  statement,  is  still  more  fiiU  and  ex- 
jdicit,  ^  Coercion  and  injury  are  unnecessary,  for  religion  can* 
«0C  be  forced.  Barbarity  and  piety  are  far  different ;  nor  can 
tnith  be  conjoined  with  violence  or  justice  with  cruelty.  Rehr 
|ion  is  to  be  defended,  not  by  kilhng,  but  by  dying ;  not  by 
ttbnmanity,  but  by  patience.'  Bernard,  at  a  later  da4^,  enjoins, 
in  similar  language,  the  same  toleration.  ^  Faith  is  conveyed 
by  persuasion,  not  by  constraint*  The  patrons  of  heresy  axe 
to  be  assailed,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arguments.  Attack  mem, 
bac  with  the  word,  not  wi^  die  sworo.'^  Du  Pin  has  shown 
that  the  idecui  of  Origen,  Tertulhan,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and 
Bernard  were  entertained  by  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Augustine,  Damian,  and  Anselm. 

The  second  period,  from  Constantino  till  the  Reformatbn, 
was  characterized,  more  or  less,  by  uninterupted  persecution 
and  constraint,  as  the  former  was  by  toleration  and  liberty* 
This  emperor's  proselytism  to  Christiani^,in  the  begmning  of 
die  fourdi  century,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  Chrisdan 
commonwealth.    The  church,  in  his  reign,  obtained  a  new 

^  SiBoti  Patreib  anmiini  cooiMua  docent  ecdenam  earere  omni  gladio  aateriali 
ad  homines  cogendot  et  paniendos.    Da  Pin,  460. 

*  AdTenos  neminem,  Gladio  uti  debenras.  Origen,  in  Matt  zxvi.  85.  Nee  reH- 
jrioniaeat  oogero  religionem.  Tertnl.  ad  Scap.  69.  Fictilia  rata  conlnngere 
0QiBino  foil  concetfum  est  cui  et  virga  fiBirea  dMa  eat  Nee  qnisqiiam  nbv  quod 
iH4i  filio  Pator  tribuit,  vindtcare  potest  Cyprian,  100.  Ep.  54.  Non  est  ofpm  ri 
'm  hjiQim,  qnia  niiffo  oogi  non  potest.  Longe  diversa  sunt  oarnifioina  et  pietas ; 
wm  potest  a«t  Tentas  cum  ti,  ant  jostitia  onm  crodelitste  caa^un^  Pefimdsiida 
anim  relijno  est  non  occidendo  sed  moriendo,  non  saeritia,  sed  patientla.  Lactan. 
V.  19.  Fides  soadenda,  non  imponenda.  Bernard,  766.  Haeretici  capiantor, 
dieo  non  annis,  sed  argnmentk.  Aggradere  eos  sed  rerbo,  dqd  ierro.  Bernard, 
ISS.    Berm.  64. 
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«ttablishment :  and  the  civil  power  began  to  sanction*  the 
(ecclesiastical  authority.  The  magistracy  learned  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  clergy.  The  emperor,  however,  was  not  a 
persecutor  of  Paganism.  He  extended  to  Heathenism  the  tolr 
eratbn  which  he  withheld  from  heresy.  The  prudent  monarch, 
unwilling  to  alarm  Pagan  suspicion,  advanced  with  slow  and 
cautious  steps  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  iabric 
of  gentilism.  He  condemned  indeed  the  arts  of  divination, 
aSenced  the  oracles  of  Polytheism  which  had  been  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  Phoenicia, 
which,  in  the  &ce  of  day,  displayed  all  the  abominations  of 
prostitution  to  the  honour  of  Venus.  But  he  tolerated  the 
wiests,  the  immolations,  and  the  worship  of  the  Grecian  and 
Koman  gods  of  antiquity  .^ 

Constans  and  Constantius  imitated  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine.  Facts  and  monuments  still  remain,  to  attest  the  public 
iexercise  of  idolatry  during  their  whole  reign.  Many  temples 
'  were  respected  or  at  least  spared :  and  the  patrons  of  PagacH 
iffin,  by  permission  or  connivance,  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
Imperial  laws,  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  processions^  and  festi* 
vau.  The  emperors  continued  to  bestbw  the  honours  of  the 
wtny  and  the  state  on  Christians  and  Heathens  :  whilst  wealth 
and  honour,  in  many  instances,  patronized  the  declining 
institutions  of  Polytheism.* 

Julian's  reign  was  characterized  by  apostacy,  and  Jovian's 
brevity.  Valentinian  was  the  friend  of  toleration.  •  The  perse- 
cution of  Paganism  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  aod 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,-  and 
Honorius.  Gratian  and  Theodosius  were  influenced  by  Ambro- 
^us  Archbishop  of  Milan  :  and  the  clergy,  in  general,  misi^)- 
plied  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Jewish  annals,  for  the  unchristian  and  base  purpose  of 
awakening  the  demon  of  persecution  against  the  mouldering 
remains  of  Grecian *and  Roman  superstition.  Gratian  abolished 
tbe  pretensions  of  the  Pagan  pontiff,  the  honours  of  the  priests 
and  vestals,  transferred  their  revenues  to  the  use  of  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  army,  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Polytheism,  which  had  dishonoured  humanity  for  the  length- 
ened period  of  eleven  hundred  years. 

Theodosius  finished  the  work  of  destruction  which  Gratian 
had  begun.  He  issued  edicts  of  proscription  against  eastern 
and  western  gentilism.  Cynegius,  Jovius,  and  Gaudentius  were 
ooinmissioned  to  close  the  temples,  destroy  the  instruments  of 

>  Moreri.  5,  129.     Eiueb.  Vit  Cod.  II.  56,  60.    Gibbon,  c  21.  22. 
«  Cod.  Theod.  X VI.    Tit.  5.     Gibbon,  c.  28. 
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idolatrj,  and  confiscate  the  consecrated  property.  Heavy  fines 
were  imposed  on  the  use  of  frankincense  and  lihations.  The 
temples  of  the  gods  were  afterwards  demolished.  The  fairest 
structures  of  antiquity,  the  splendid  and  beautiful  monuments 
of  Grecian  architecture  were,  by  mistaken  and  barbarian  zeal, 
levelled  with  the  dust.  The  saintified  Martin  of  Tours  in 
Gaul,  marched  at  the  head  of  its  tattered  monks  to  the  demoU- 
lion  of  the  fiines,  the  idols,  and  the  consecrated  groves  of  his 
extensive  diocese.  Martin's  example  was  followed  by  Mar- 
oeUus  of  Syria,  whom  Theodorus  calls  divine,  and  by  Theophi* 
las  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  A  few  of  these  grand  edifices 
however,  were  spared  by  the  venality  or  the  taste  of  the  civil 
dr  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  Carthaginian  temple  of  the 
celestial  Venus  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church ;  and  a 
similar  consecration  rescued  firom  ruin  the  majestic  dome  of  the 
Boman  pantheon.^ 

Gentilism,  by  these  means,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  expelled  from  the  Roman  territor}^  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  extermination 
(rf*  Polytheism,  questioned  whether,  in  his  time,  a  single  Pagan 
remained  in  the  empire.  Its  ruin  affords  perhaps  the  only 
example  in  the  annals  of  time  of  the  total  extirpation  of  an 
ancient  and  popular  superstition,  and  presents,  in  this  point  of 
view,  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind«^ 

But  the  friend  of  Christianity  ana  his  species  must,  in  many 
instances,  lament  the  means  oy  which  the  end  was  efiecteo* 
Paganism  was  indeed  an  unwieldly  and  hideous  system  of 
abraunadon  and  folly :  and  its  destruction,  by  lawful  meansi 
must  have  been  the  wish  of  every  friend  of*^  God  and  man. 
But  the  means,  in  this  case,  often  dishonoured  the  end* 
Coercion,  in  general,  was  substituted  for  conviction,  and  terror 
for  the  gospel.  One  blushes  to  read  of  a  Symmachus  and  a 
Lftanius,  two  heathen  orators,  pleading  for  reason  and  persua- 
sion in  the  propagation  of  religion ;  wnilst  a  Theodosius  and 
an  Ambrosius,  a  Christian  emperor  and  a  Christian  bishop, 
urge  violence  and  constraint.  The  whole  scene  opens  a 
melancholy  but  striking  prospect  of  human  nature.  The 
Christians,  while  few  and  powerless,  deprecated  the  unhal- 
lowed, weapons  of  persecution  wielded  with  such  fury  by  the 
Pagans,  fiut  the  situation  of  the  two  is  no  sooner  reversed, 
than  the  heathens,  who  were  the  former  partizans  of  intoler- 
ance, recommend  forbearance  ;  and  the  Christians,  the  former 
advocates  of  toleration,  assume  the  unholy  arms  of  proscrip- 
tion* 

>  Theoph.  49.    Oodez  Theod.  6.  266— S74.    Giannon  III.  6.    Go'lean,  3.  361. 
•BiwioIa.3ia    Otod.  Th«od«  6.  277-»ir283. 
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The  hostility  of  the  secular  ann  nnder  the  Emperors  was  noc 
restricted  to  Oentilism.  Heresy,  as  well  as  heathenismi  became 
die  object  of  imperial  persecution.  Constantine,  till  he  was 
perverted  by  the  tuition  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  possessed 
correct  views  of  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
The  imperial  edict  of  Milan,  conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
liberality,  was  the  great  charter  of  tolemtion,  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  religion  on  each  individual  of 
the  lloman  world.  The  beauty  of  mis  fair  picture,  however, 
as  usual,  wsis  fading  and  transitory.  Its  mild  features  were 
soon  dashed  with  traits  of  harshness  and  severi^.  The  empe- 
ror, influenced  by  his  ecclesiastical  tutors,  imbibed  the  maxims 
of  illiberality,  and  learned  to  punish  men  for  consulting  their 
own  reason  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls. 

Sovereigns,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  theology  of  the  day, 
acted  in  a  two-fold  capacity ;  as  Christians  and  as  govemoiB. 
Considered  as  Christians,  kings,  in  their  personal  character, 
should  believe  the  truth  as  well  as  practise  duty,  which,  as 

Srvemors  and  in  their  ofiScial  relation,  they  should  enforce  on 
eir  subjects.  Oflences  against  man,  according  to  these  clerical 
casuists,  were  less  criminal  than  against  God.  Theft  and 
murder,  of  course,  were  less  heinous  than  schism  and  heresy* 
The  edicts  of  emperors,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  gospel  of  God.  Error,  according  to  these  theologians, 
was  to  be  remedied  by  proscription  ;  which,  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  may  produce  hypocrisy,  but  can  never  enlighten 
the  understanding  or  subdue  tne  heart.  Constantine,  therefore, 
in  conformity  wiui  this  new  or  rather  old  plan  of  instructioti 
and  proselytism,  issued  two  penal  laws  against  heresy ;  and 
was  followed,  in  the  hopeful  project,  by  Valentinian,  Oratian, 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  Theodosius  published 
fifteen,  Arcadius  twelve,  and  Honorius  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  these  inhuman  and  Antichristian  statues.  These  are  recorded 
in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  to  the  eternal  in&my 
of  their  priesdy  and  imperial  authors.* 

The  chief  victims  of  persecution,  duringthis  period,  were  the 
Arians,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  and  Faulicians.  Valentir 
niaii,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius  overwhelmed  Arianism  with  de- 
struction, and  clothed  Trinitarianism  with  triumph.  The 
Arians,  however,  under  Constantius  and  Valens,  Roman  empe- 
rors,* and  Genseric  and  Hunneric,  Vandal  kings,  retaliated,  in 
tlieir  turn,  in  dreadful  inhumanity  and  vengeance.  Valenti- 
nian fined  the  Manichean  doctors  and  interdicted  the  Mani- 
chean  assemblies.     Theodosius  exposed  them  to  infamy  and 

t  ThMpb.  19,  45,  46.    Codex  TImo4.  XTL    Tit  S.  p.  104*-1M. 
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deprived. them  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Constantiney  Gradan, 
Maximus,  and  Honorius  harassed  and  ruined  the  factions  of 
Donatism,  Priscillianism,  and  Pelagianism.  The  Paulicians 
were  persecuted  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  during  the 
reigns  of  Constans,  ConstantinC}  Justinian,  Leo,  Michael,  and 
Theodora.  Ammianus,  a  heathen  historian,  and  Chrysostom* 
a  Roman  saint,  compare  the  mutual  enmity  of  Chnstians  at 
this  time,  to  the  furv  of  wild  beasts.^ 

Heresy,  during  this  period,  was  punished  with  more  or  less 
severity,  according  to  the  ofiendei^s  supposed  criminality  or 
obstinacy.  The  penalty  was  banishment,  fine,  confiscatioUf 
infamy,  disaualification  of  buying  and  selling,  or  incapacity  of 
civil  and  military  honour.  The  Roman  code  contained  no  iaW| 
sentencing  persons  guilty  of  heresy  to  death.  Capital  punish- 
ments, indeed,  in  some  instances,  were  inflicted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  unhappy  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  partizans« 
who  were  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitorial  Ithacius  and  sentenced 
by  the  usurping  Maximus.  Bfit  Maximus,  on  this  occasion^ 
exercised  an  illegal  authority  as  he  had  usurped  the  imperial 
TOwer.  The  unlawful  and  unhallowed  transaction  displayed  the 
Daseness  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor* 
The  few  that  sufiered  capital  punishment  for  sectarianism  were, 
in  general,  also  guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
rebelUon.* 

The  Roman  laws,  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  continued  in 
this  state  till  the  year  800,  and  in  the  eastern  empire  till  its 
dissolution  in  1453  by  the  Ottomans.  An  important  change 
happened  about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  This 
consisted  of  the  great  eastarn  schism.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  rent  asunder  and  ceased  to  be  governed  by 
matual  laws.  A  new  era,  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its 
punishment,  began  at  this  time  in  the  west,  and  lasted  till  the 
year  1100  of  our  redemption,  comprehending  a  lapse  of  300 
years*  This  period  was  distinguished  by  superstition,  ignorance, 
insurrection,  revolution,  and  confusion.  Sectarianism,  in  the 
European  nations,  seemed,  for  three  centuries,  to  be  nearly 
extinguished.  Egyptian  darkness  reigned  and  triumphed  over 
leammg  and  morality.  The  world  sunk  into  a  literary  leth- 
argy :  and,  in  the  language  of  some  historians,  slept  the  sleep 
ofoithodoxy.  Leammg,  philosophy,  religion  error,  and  secta* 
nanism  reposed  in  inactivity,  or  ned  from  the  view,  amidst  the 

1  Codex  Theod.  6.  113,  115,  120, 123.  Godeaa,  3.  9,  67.  Cod.  Theod.  S.  5, 
tS,  130,  146.  Codex  Justin.  I.  p.  71,  75,  88.  NuUm  infestas  homtnibns  biwHw, 
ot  tunt  sibi  ferales  pleriqne  Christianiorum.  Ammian.  XXII.  5.  Ko^aiCfp  ^ij^pia 
SwfrmMfMv.     Chryaoc.  10.  632.     Horn.  27. 

*  GiaxmoD,  XV.  4.    Snip.  Sev.  II.  49.    Codex.  Tbeod.  6.  160, 161. 
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wide  and  debasing  dominion  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and 
snperstition,  which  superseded  the  use  of  the  inquisitor  and 
crosaderJ 

The  revival  of  sectarianism  followed  the  revival  o(  Letters* 
Many  denominations  of  this  kind  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  among  the  European  nations,  such  as 
the  Paulicians,  Catharians,  Henricians,  Waldenses,  and  Albi- 
genses.  The  Waldenses  _and  Albigenses  were  the  most 
numerous  and  rational,  and  therefore  the  most  formidable  to  the 
Papacy.  AU  these  concurred  in  hostility  to  Romanism,  as  a 
system  of  error  and  superstition.  The  usurpation  and  despo- 
tism of  the  Popedom  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  enmity  and 
opposition.  The  despotism  and  immorality  of  the  deny 
exposed  them  to  the  indignation  of  sectarian  zeal.  Philosopny 
in  Its  first  dawn,  learning  in  its  feeblest  glimmerings,  discovered 
the  deformity  and  shook  the  domination  of  the  Papacy.  The 
revival  of  literature,  however,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  opposi- 
tion to  Romanism.  Many  reasons  concurred.  The  reign  of 
superstition ;  the  trafic  of  indulgences ;  the  dissensions  between 
the  emperors  and  the  pontiffs ;  the  wars,  which,  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  had  desolated  the  Christian  world ;  the  luxury  of 
dbe  bishops  and  inferior  clergy ;  all  these  tended  to  arouse  the 
hostility  of  men  against  the  overgrown  system  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.* 

This  hostility  against  the  principles  of  Popery  produced  a 
reaction  and  enmity  against  the  partizans  of  sectarianism. 
Rome  plied  all  her  spintual  artillery,  and  vented  her  rage  in 
excommunication  and  massacre.  Heresy  or  rather  truth  and 
holiness  were  assailed  by  kings,  theologians,  popes,  councils, 
crusaders,  and  inquisitors. 

Princes  wielded  the  secular  arm  against  the  abettors  of  heresy. 
Frederic  the  German  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  French  king,  as 
well  as  many  other  sovereigns,  enacted  persecuting  laws  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Frederic,  in  1224,  promul- 
fl;ated  four  edicts  of  this  kind  from  Padua.  His  majesty,  in  his 
imperial  politeness,  began  with  calling  the  Albigenses  vipers, 
snakes,  serpents,  wolves,  angels  of  wickedness,  and  sons  of 
Idy,  who  were  descended  from  the  author  of  iniquity  and 
ihood,  and  insulted  God  and  the  church.  Pretending  to 
the  authority  of  God  for  his  inhumanity,  he  execrated  all  the 
patrons  of  apostacy  from  Catholicism,  and  sentenced  heretics 
of  every  sect  and  denomination  alive  to  the  flames,  their  prop- 
erty to  confiscation,  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  became 
persecutors,  to  infamy.     The  suspected,  unless  they  took  an 

«  Moreri,  5.  129.    Gionnon,  XV.  4.    VeUy,  3.  431. 
*  Oiannon,  xt.  4. 
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oatb  of  exculpation,  Were  accounted  guilty*  Princes  were 
admomshed  to  purify  their  dominions  from  heretical  perversity ; 
and,  if  they  refused,  their  land  might  without  hesitation  be 
seized  by  the  champions  of  Catholicism.*  This  was  the  first 
law  that  made  heresy  a  capital  offence.  The  emperor  also 
patronized  the  inquisition,  and  protected  its  agents  of  torture 
and  malevolence. 

Lewis,  in  1228,  issued  similar  enactments.  He  published 
laws  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  enjoined  their  execuUon 
on  the  barons  and  bailiffs.  He  rendered  the  patrons  and  prc^ 
tectors  of  error  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  making  a  wilL  or 
succeeding  to  any  honour  or  emolument.  Tne  sainted  monarch 
encouraged  the  work  of  death,  and  in  the  language  of  Pope: 
Innocent,  diffused  through  the  crusading  army  '  the  natural  and 
hereditarypiety  of  the  French  kings.'  He  forced  Raynoondv 
Count  of*^ Toulouse,  to  undertake  the  extermination  of  heresy 
from  bis  dominions,  without  sparing  vassal  or  friend.  Alfonso^ 
king  of  Arragon,  and  several  others  copied  the  example  of 
Frederic  and  Lewis.* 

The  emperors  were  sworn  to  exterminate  heretics.  The 
emperor  Henry,  according  to  Clement,  in  the  council  of  Vienna 
tooK  an  oath,  obliging  his  majesty  to  eradicate  the  professors 
and  protectors  of  heterodoxy.     A  similar  obligation  was  ia> 

Esea  on  the  emperor  of  Germany,  even  after  the  dawn  of  the 
^formation.  He  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  dominions,  all  whom  the 
pontiff  condemned.^ 

Saints  and  pontiffs,  in  these  deeds  of  inhumanity,  imitated 
emperors  and  kings.  Lewis,  who  enacted  such  statutes  of . 
cruelty,  was  a  saint  as  well  as  a  sovereign.  Aquinas  was 
actuated  with .  the  same  demon  of  malevolence,  and  breathed 
the  same  spirit  of  barbarity.  '  Heretics,'  the  angelic  doctor 
declares,  *  may  not  only  be  excommunicated  but  justly  killed* 
Such,  the  church  consigns  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  extermina- 
ted .  from  the  world   by  death.'^    Dominic,  lOsma,  Arnold, 

^  Hi  font  lapi  rapaoet.  Hi  ttrnt  anffeli  pessimL  Hi  iinit  filii  pravitatum,  a  patre 
neqnitia*  et  fiEmodis  aathore.  Hi  coluori,  ni  serpentes,  qui  lateuter  videntur  inaar* 
pere.  Debits  ultioniB  in  eoa  gladium  exeramuB :  decernimus,  ut  vivi  in  conspecta 
noBdnnm  coaibnraatur.    Labo.  14. 25,  26.    Da  Pin,  3,  486. 

*  Labb.  13. 1231.    Velly,  4.  134.    Gibert,  1.  15. 

s  Omnem  hierenm,  schisma,  et  hsreticoi  quosHbet  fautores.  receptatores,  et  da*  ^ 
taaorea  ijpiorom  eitenninaret.    Clem.  H.  Tit.  9.     Bruy.  3.  373. 

Lea  Princes,  et  encore  plus  les  Emperears,  qui  en  font  des  sermena  ai  aolemnela, 
etaat  etroitement  obligez  sous  peine  des  censures  d'extirper  ceox,  que  les  papM 
ont  condaouiez,  et  d'y  employer  jusqu'  i  leurs  etata  et  meme  lenr  vie.  FaoL  1. 
103. 

^Heretici  posaunt  non  solum  excommunicari,  sed  et  juato  occidi..  ..Ecotoiia 
reEnqcut  eom  jodici  socidari  mundo  exterminandam  per  mortem.  Aqninaa,  U 
IK  m.  p.  4S. 
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Conrad,  Rainer,  Guy,  Castelnau,  Guide,  Rodolf,  and  a  long 
train  of  samts  and  ^foctors  might  be  named,  who,  fiir  support* 
ing  the  work  of  murder  and  extermination,  were  raised  to  the 
honours  of  canonization* 

The  pontiffs,  like  the  kings  and  saints,  encouraged^  with  all 
their  innuence,  the  system  of  persecution  and  cruelty.  Urban, 
Alexander,  Lucius,  Innocent,  Clement,  Honorius,  and  Martin 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  for  their  rutUess  and  unre- 
fenting  enactments  against  the  partizans  of  Albigensianism, 
Waldensianism,  and  Wickliffism.  Urban  the  Second,  in  1090, 
decided  that  the  person,  who,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  Catbdi- 
cism,  should  slay  any  of  the  exconununicated,  was  not  guil^  of 
murder.*  The  assassination  of  a  man  under  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  his  infallibility  accounted  only  a  venial 
crime.  His  holiness  must  have  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
casuistry.  His  morality,  however,  Bruys  characterized  by  the 
epithets  diabolical  and  mfemal.'  Lucius  the  Third  fulminated 
red-hot  anathemas  against  the  Waldenses,  as  well  as  against 
their  protectors  and  patrons,  and  consigned  them  to  the  secular 
arm,  to  undergo  condign  vengeance  in  proportion  to  ""their 
criminality.  Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  the  enactment? 
of  Fredenc,  which  sentenced  the  partizans  of  error  and  apostacy 
to  be  burned  aJive.  He  commanded  the  house  in  which  an 
Albigensian  had  been  sheltered  to  be  razed  from  the  founda- 
tion. All  these  viceroys  of  heaven  concurred  in  consigning  to 
infamy  any  who  should  give  the  apostate  from  the  fiuth  either 
counsel  or  favor ;  and  in  driving  the  magistracy  to  execute  the 
sanguinary  statutes,  by  interdicts  and  excommunication.  The 
crusaders  against  the  Albigenses  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
as  those  who  marched  to  the  holy  land.  Supported  oy  the 
mercy  of  Omnipotent  Grod  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  Innocent  granted  these  holy  warriors  a  full  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  eternal  salvation  in  heaven.' 

Provincial  and  national  councils  breathed  the  same  spirit  of 
persecution,  as  kings  and  pontiffs.  These  were  many.  But 
the  most  sanguinary  of  them  met  at  Toledo,  Oxford,  Avignon, 
Tours,  Lavaur,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Albi,  and  Tolosa. 
Anno  630,  the  national  council  of  Toledo,  in  its  third  canon, 
promulgated  an  enactment  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from 
Spain,  and  for  the  permission  of  none  in  the  kingdom  but  the 

^  Non  enim  eoe  homicidas  arbitmnmr,  quos  adremu  ezeommimicatDt,  2«e1o  Ca* 
tbolics  matris  ardentes,  aliqnit  eoram  traeidane  conttngerit.    Pithoa,  ^4. 

•  Broy.  2.  508. 

*  Plenam  peccaminam  veniam  indalgcniiiB,  et  in  retiilmtione  jturtoram  nlotu 
alaniB  polUcemur  angmentum.  Labb.  14.  64.  BeneNl  1.  73.  et  9.  ^2.  Bny. 
3.  13.    Da  Pin,  2.  335.    Labb.  13.  643.  et  14.  23. 
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{»rofe88on  (^Bomanittn.^  This  holy  assembly  ma^jle  the  king, 
on  his  accession,  swear  to  tolerate  no  heretical  subjects  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  The  sovereign  who  should  violate  this 
oath,  and  all  his  ieu^omplices,  would,  according  to  the  sacred 
sjnod,  *  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  God,  and 
become  the  fiiel  of  eten&l  lire.'  This  sentence,  the  holy 
fathers  represented  '  as  pleasing  to  God.'  Spain,  at  an  e^rly 
date,  besan  those  proscriptions,  which  she  has  continued  to  tbie 
present  day. 

The  council  of  Oxford,  in  1160,  condemned  more  than  thirty 
of  the  Waldenses  who  had  emigrated  from  Gascony  to  Eng- 
land, and  consigned  these  unhappy  sufferers  to  the  secular  axm* 
Henry  the  Second  ordered  them,  man  and  woman,  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
driven  half-naked  out  of  the  city :  while  all  were  forbi4  to 

Ent  these  wretched  people  hospitality  or  consolation.  None 
refore  showed  the  condemned  the  least  pity.  The  wintet 
raged  in  all  its  severity,  and  the  Waldenses  m  consequence 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger.' 

The  councils  of  Tours,  Lavdur,  Albi,  Narbonne,  Beziersi 
and  Tolosa  issued  various  enactments  of  oudawry  and  ex 
termination  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  These, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  those  sacred  synods,  were  excom» 
municate^l  every  Sunday  and  festival ;  while,  to  add  solemnity 
and  horror  to  the  scene,  the  bells  were  rung  and  the  candles 
extinguished.  An  inquisitorial  deputation  of  the  clergy  and 
latty  was  commissioned  for  the  aetcction  of  heresy  and  its 
partisans.  The  barons  and  the  magistracy  were  sworn  to 
exterminate  heretical  pollution  from  their  lands.  The  barons' 
who  through  fear  or  favor  should  neglect  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  transferred  to  the  active 
and  ruthless  agents  of  extirpation.  The  magistracy,  who 
were  remiss,  were  stripped  of  their  oflSce  and  property." 

All  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  commerce  in  buying  or 
selling  with  these  sectarians,  that,  deprived  of  the  consolations 

1  Hanc  promalgamai  Deo  placituram  sententiam.  Inter  reliqua  sacrameuta^ 
poUicitaa  fnerit,  nallam  Don  catholicam  permittere  in  fuo  regno  degere.  Teme- 
rator  hi^iu  extiterit  promisai  sit  anathema,  marantha,  in  conapectu  aempiterni  Dei, 
eC  pabaiam  eflBciatur  ignis  etemi.    Oaminza,  376.    Crabb.  9. 911.    Godea.  5.  lSf« 

'  Precepithflsretice  infiunis  characterem  frootibos  eomm  inori;  et  spectamt» 
popolo,  virgis  coercitos,  orbe  expelli,  districte  prohibena,  ne  quis  eoa  vel  bospitio 
recipere,  vel  aliqno  solatio  confovere,prs;sameret..  ..Algoris  intolerantia  (hyeiM 
quippe  erat),  nemine  vel  exignum  miaericordin  impendente,  miaere  interiennitr' 
Labb.  13. 287,  2SS.    Neabrig.  II.  13.    Spelman,  2.  60. 

*  Excommunicentor  in  ecclesiis,  palsatis  campanis  et  extinetia  omdelia.  L&bb. 
4. 15S.  Dominos  loconim  da  illis  detegendia  solicitDa  ewe,  et  lUomm  latabnla  dea> 
tnere;  fimtores  hsreticonim  terrs  toe  jactora  et  aliia  ponda  pleetL  BaiIliv«B» 
qui  extenninandia  haretida  operam  boii  dederit;  bonia  goia  0I  nagiitnita 
Alex.  SO.  1667.    Da  Pin,  2.  415     Labb.  13.  1237.    Mtfian.  2.  707. 
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of  humanity,  they  might,  according  to  the  coahcil  of  Tours. 
'  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  error.'  No  person  was  allowed 
to  afFora  them  succour  or  protection.  Tne  house,  in  which 
the  Albigensian  sheltered  his  head,  was,  as  if  contaminated 
witli  his  presence,  to  be  demolished  and  the  ground  confiscated. 
The  grave  itself  could  not  defend  tne  heretical  tenants  of  its 
cold  domains  from  the  fury  of  the  inquisitor.  The  body  or  the 
bodes  of  the  Albigenses  that  slept  in  the  dust  were  to  be  disin^ 
terred,  and  the  mouldering  remains  committed,  iu  impotent 
atld  unavailing  vengeance,  to  the  flames.* 

The  council  of  Tolosa,  in  1229,  waged  war  on  this  occasion 
against  the  Bible  as  well  as  against  heresy.  The  sacred  synod 
strictly  forbade  the  laity  to  possess  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  layman,  in  the 
language  of  the  holy  fathers,  might  perhaps  keep  a  Psalm-book, 
a  breviary,  or  the  hours  of  holy  Mary  ;  but  no  Bible.*  This, 
Velly  admits,  was  the  first  prohibition  of  the  kind.  Twelve 
revolving  ages  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity  had 
rolled  their  ample  course  over  the  world,  and  no  assembly  of 
men  had  dared  to  interdict  the  book  of  God.  But  a  synod,  in 
a  communion  boasting  unchangeability,  arrogated  at  length  die 
authority  of  repealing  the  enactment  oi  heaven  and  the  practice 
of  twelve  hundred  years. 

These  provincial  synods  were  sanctioned  by  general  coun- 
cils ^  which  therefore  were  blessed  with  infallibility.  These 
comprehended  four  of  the  Lateran,  and  those  of  Constance  and 
Sienna.  Anno  1139,  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its 
twenty-third  canon,  excommunicated  and  condemned  the 
heretics  of  the  day  who  aflTected  a  show  of  piety.  These,  the 
infaUible  assembly  commanded  the  civil  powers  to  suppress ; 
and  consigned  their  protectors  also  to  the  same  condemnation.* 

The  Third  general  council  of  the  Lateran  issued  a  canon  of 
a  similar  kind  ;  but  of  greater  rigour  and  severity.  This 
unerring  assembly,  in  its  twenty-seventh  canon,  and  supported 
by  the  mercy  ot  God  and  the  authority  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
excommunicated   on   Sundays   and   festivals,  the  Cathari  of 

>  Nee  in  venditione  aut  emptione  oliqaa  cam  eis  omniiio  commercium  habeatar, 
ttt  aolatio  saltern  hamanitatis  amisso  ab  errore  vita:  sus  reripiftcere  compellantur. 
Labb.  13.  303.  Bened.  I.  47, 52.  Domam  in  cjua  foerit  inventus  homretious  dind, 
et  fbndum  oonfiscari.  Alex.  20.  667.  Hsretici  exhumeutur  et  eoroin  cadavera 
BTa  ossa  publico  combarontur.  Labb.  14.  160.  Alex.  2.  679. 
^  *  Ne  laici  libros  veteris  ant  novi  testamenti  permittantur.  Ne  socros  libros  iu 
Hngnam  vulgarem  translntos  habeant,  arctissime  prohibet  Synodus.  Labb.  13. 
1239.  Alex.  20.  668.  Mez.  2.  810.  Aucun  laique  n'aura  chez  lui  les  Urres  ds 
I'docien  et  da  noyeaa  Testament.     Velly,  4.  133. 

*  Boi  qui  religiositatis  speciem  simulantes,  tanqaam  hereticos  ab  ecclesia  Dei 
paUtniQiy  et  damnamua^  et  per  potestates  exteras  coeroeri  prsoipimus.  Defeuaorei 
q«oi|a«  ipnram  cjatdem  danmationii  vincolo  ianodamos.    BixL  8.  596. 
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Oasoony,  Albi,  and  Tolosa :  and  the  sentence  extended  to  all 
ihcir  protectors,  who  admitted  those  sons  of  error  into  their 
houses  or  lands,  or  to  any  kind  of  traffic  or  commerce.  Their 
possessions  were  consigned  to  confiscation  and  themselves  to 
slavery ;  while  any  whd  had  made  a  treaty  or  contract  with 
them,  were  acquitted  of  their  engagement^  Crusaders  were 
armed  against  these  adherents  of  heresy  ;  and  the  holy  war- 
riors were  encoura;jed  in  the  work  of  extermination  and  death 
by  indulgences  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity.  But  no. 
oblation  was  to  be  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  heretics,  and 
their  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial  on  consecrated 
ground. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1245,  surpas- 
sed all  its  preaecessors  in  severity.  These  persecuting  con- 
Tcntions  seem  to  have  risen  above  each  other  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  inhumanity.  The  third  excelled  the  second  on 
the  scale  of  cruelty ;  and  both  again  were  exceeded  by  the 
fourth,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  brought  the  system  of 
persecution  to  perfection.  This  infallible  assembly  pronounced 
excommunication,  anathemas,  and  condemnation  against  all" 
heretics  of  every  denomination,  with  their  protectors ;  and 
consigned  all  such  to  the  secular  arm  for  due  punishment* 
The  property  of  these  sons  of  apostacy,  if  laymen,  was,  accor- 
dir^  to  the  holy  fathers,  to  be  confiscated,  and,  if  clergj'men, 
to  be  conferred  on  the' church.  The  suspected,  unless  they 
proved  their  innocence,  were  to  be  accounted  guilty,  and 
avoided  by  all  till  they  afforded  condign  satisfaction.  Kings 
were  to  be  solicited,  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  by  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  to  exterminate  all  heretics  from  their  dominions. 
The  sovereign,  who  should  refuse,  was  to  be  excommunicated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  suffragans :  and,  if  he  should  prove 
refractory  for  a  year,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of 
God,  was  empowered  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  some  cham- 
pion of  Catholicism  and  absolve  his  vassals  from  their  fealty. 
The  populace  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  crusading 
expeditions  for  the  extinction  of  heterodoxy.  The  ad- 
venturers in  these  holy  wars  enjoyed  the  saine  indulgences 
and  the    same   honours    as   the    soldiery   that   marched   to 

'  Eos  et  defensores  eoram  et  receptorcs  nnathemati  decemimas  sobjacere.  Sub 
anathemote  prohibemus,  ne  quia  cos  in  domibos,  vel  in  terra  sua  tenere  vel  tbvere, 
vel  negotiationem  cum  cis  exercere  pncsumat.  Confiscentur  eorom  bona  et  lib&> 
nun  sit  principibus  hujusmodi  homines  subjicere  servitnti.     Labb.  13.  430.    Bin 

*  Ezcommunicamus  et  aiiatheroatizaniiis  omnem  haeresim,  condemnantes  aniTep* 
SOS  hieroticos,  quibnscumqne  nominibus  censeantar.  Labb.  13.  934.  Synodof 
bsreticos  omnes  diris  devovit,  et  damnatos,  sfBcnlaribns  potestatibns  tradi  juin^ 
animadYersione  debita  poniendos.    Alex.  20.  313.    Bray.  3. 148.    Gibert,  1.  16. 
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the  Holy  Land.  The  prelacy  were  enjomed  to  biod  the 
people  of  their  vicinity  by  oath  to  infi^mi)  if  they  knew  any 
guilty  or  suspected  of  heresy.  Any,  who  shoufd  refuse  to 
swear,  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty :  and  the  bishops,  if 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  were  threatened  with 
canonical  vengeance. 

The  genersd  council  of  Constance,  in  1418,  sanctioned  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran.  The  holy  and  infallible  assembly,  in  its 
forty-fifth  session,  presented  a  shocking  scene  of  blasphemy  and 
baroarity.  Pope  Martin,  presiding  in  the  sacred  synod  and 
clothed  with  all  its  authority,  addressed  the  bishops  and  inquisi^- 
tors  of  heretical  perversity,  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  apos- 
tolic benediction.  The  emdication  of  error  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism,  Martin  represented  as  the  chief  care  of 
himself  and  the  council.  EQs  infaUibility,  in  bis  pontifical 
politeness,  characterized  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome,  as  pestilent 
and  deceitful  heresiarchs,  who,  excited  with  truculent  rage, 
infested  the  Christian  fold,  and,  in  his  supremacy's  beautuul 
style,  made  the  sheep  putrify  with  the  filth  of  falsehood.  The 
partizans  of  heresy  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  king- 
doms, his  holiness  described  as  actuated  with  the  pride  of  Lua- 
fcr,  the  fury  of  wolves,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  clemons.  The 
pontiff,  then,  supported  by  the  council,  proceeded,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  stability  of  Romanism,  and  the  preservation  of 
Christianity,  to  excommunicate  these  advocates  of  error,  witli 
their  pestilent  patrons  and  protectors,  and  to  consign  them  to 
the  secular  arm  and  the  severest  vengeance.  He  commanded 
kings  to  punish  them  according  to  the  Lateran  council.  The 
above  mentioned  inhuman  enactments  of  the  Lateran,  therefore, 
were  to  be  brought  into  requisition  against  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians.  These,  accoraing  to  the  holy  synod,  were  to  be 
despoiled  of  all  property,  Chnstian  burial,  and  the  consolations 
of  humanity.* 

The  general  council  of  Sienna,  in  1423,  which  was  afterward 
continued  at  Basil,  published  persecuting  enactments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  The  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
representing  the  universal  church,  acknowledged  tne  spread  of 
heresy  in  different  parts  of  the  world  through  the  remissness  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  to  the  oflence  of  God,  the  injurj^  of  Catho- 
licism, and  the  perdition  of  souls.     The  sacred  convention  then 

^  Haereriarch»,  Laciferina  taperbia  et  rabie  lapina  evecti,  dmrnonum  fraudiboa 
niiuL  Oves  Chriflti  GatholicaB  baeresiarchs  ipsi  uiccesaive  infecerant,  et  in  stei^ 
core  mendacioniin  fecenmt  patrescere.  Gredentes  et  adhaerentes  eisdem,  tan- 
quam  haereticos  indicetis  et  velut  haereticos  seculan  Curiae  relinquatis.  Bin.  8. 
1 1SO.  Secundum  tenorem  Lateranensis  Goncilii  expeUant,  nee  eosdem  domicilia 
tenere,  contractus  inire,  negotiationes  exercere*  aut  bumanitatis  aobitia  cum  Chrkti 
fidddbui  habere  pennittaat.    Bin.  8.  1121.    Grab.  2.  1166. 
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commanded  the  inquisitors,  in  every  place,  to  extirpate  every 
heresy,  especially  those  of  Wickliff,  Hiiss,  and  Jerome,  Princes 
were  admonished  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  exterminate  error, 
if  tliey  would  escape  divine  vengeance.  The  holy  fathers  and 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  conspired,  in  this  manner,  to  sanction 
murder  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercy :  and  granted  plenary 
indulgences  to  all  who  should  banish  tnose  sons  of  heterodoxy 
or  provide  arms  for  their  destruction  J  These  enactments  were 
published  every  Sabbath,  while  the  bells  were  rung  and  the 
candles  lighted  and  extinguished. 

The  fifth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1514,  enacted 
laws,  marked,  if  possible,  with  augmented  barbarity.  Dissem- 
bling Christians  of  every  kind  and  nation,  heretics  polluted  with 
any  contamination  of  error  were,  by  this  infidlible  gang  of 
ruffians,  dismissed  from  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  con- 
signed to  the  inquisition,  that  the  convicted  might  undergo  due 
punishment,  and  the  relapsed  suffer  without  any  hope  of 
pardon.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  these  infallible 
conventions  that  sanctioned  persecutions.  This  assembly,  in 
its  second  session,  '  enjoined  the  extermination  of  heretics  by 
the  sword,  the  fire,  the  rope,  and  all  other  means,  when  it 
could  be  done  with  safety.'  The  sacred  synod  again,  in  the 
last  session,  admonished  *  all  princes  to  exert  their  influence  to 
prevent  the  abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating 
the  ecclcsiasticid  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  well 
as  all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fidelity.'  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submission.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution.  The  holy  fathers,  having,  in  this 
laudable  manner,  taught  temporal  sovereigns  their  duty,  con- 
cluded with  a  discharge  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  and 
pronounced  an  'anathema  on  all  heretics."    The  unerring 

^  I  Volent  haer  snnctA  lynodaA  remediiiin  odhibcm,  iit&tuit  et  mnndat  onmibu  tC 
Mn?alia  iiic]uiaitoribus  haercticic  pnivitatin,  at  nolicito  intemlnnt  inquintioni  et 
efXtirpAtioQi  haoretium  qaanimcunK|ue.  Omnes  Chrintianiia  reli<ncniii  priiioipat  M 
domiiioa  tnm  ecclesiasticos  qunm  mucolarc*  h(>rtatur,  iuvitat,  ct  inonet  par  TUeen 
mUericurdiMO  Dei.  ad  extirpntionem  tanti  per  ecclcsiam  praedAmiuiti  erroris  oand 
celeritato,  si  Divinam  ultionem  et  poeiiu  jurit  evitiire  voluemnt.  Labb.  17.  97, 
M.     Bniy.  4.  72. 

'  OmncA  ficti  Christiani,  ac  de  fide  male  sentienteii,  cnjiiwainque  generii  ant 
nationis  fuerint,  necnon  haerctici  sou  aliqiia  haoroflU  labe  polluti,  a  ChrUti  fidaliuni 
ooetu  pcnitiu  climinentary  et  quociimqiie  loco  espellnntur,  ac  debita  animadTeP* 
■one  puniiiiitar,  statuimiu.    Crabb.  3, 64G.    Bin.  3.  112.     Labb.  19.  844. 

*  On  devoit  lea  destruire  par  le  fer,  le  fen,  la  erode,  ou  toat  autre  mnyeii.  Pttolo^ 
IV.  p.  604. 

0t  principet  omnet,  qaot  fiicit  in  domino  monaat  ad  operam  fium  ita  piinitan 
dam,  ut  qua  ab  ea  decreta  sant,  ab  haeratlob  depravari  «it  rlolari  mon  pimhtMti 
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council,  actuated  according  to  their  own  account,  by  the  Holy 
■Ohost,  terminated  their  protracted  deliberations,  not  widb 
blessing  mankind,  but  with  cursing  all  who  should  claim 
rehgious  liberty,  assert  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  presume  to 
dircr  from  the  absurdity  of  their  synodal  decisions. 

The  principle  of  persecution,  therefore,  being  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  theologians,  popes,  and  provincial  synods,  but  also 
by  general  councils,  is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
Bomanism.  The  Romish  communion  has,  by  its  representa- 
tives, declared  its  right  to  compel  men  to  renounce  heterodoxy 
and  embrace  Catholicism,  and  to  consign  the  obstinate  to  the 
civil  power  to  be  banished,  tortured,  or  killed. 

The  modern  pretenders  to  Uberality  in  the  Popish  commu- 
nion have,  in  general,  endeavoured  to  solve  this  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  work  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers.  This  was  the  solution  of  Grotty,  Slevin,  and 
Higgins  at  the  Maynooth  examination.^  The  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  these  doctors  pretend,  were  the  acts  of  both  church 
and  state.  These  councils  were  conventions  of  princes  as 
well  as  of  priests,  of  kings  as  well  as  of  clergy.  Tneir  enact- 
ments therefore  were  authorized  by  the  temporal  as  well  as  by 
dio  spiritual  authority. 

But  the  laity  never  voted  in  councils.  The  prelacy,  accord- 
ingly, Crotty  admits,  had  the  sole  right  of  suffrage,  and  these 
canons,  in  all  their  barbarity,  were  suggested  by  the  episco- 

¥^cy,  by  whom  they  were  recommended  to  princes  and  kings. 
he  clergy  even  urged  the  laity  to  these  deeds  of  carnage  by 
interdicts  and  excommunication. 

The  solution,  even  on  the  supposition  of  concurrence  or 
collusion  between  the  church  and  state,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Shandean  dialectics.  Tristram  invented  a  plan  of  evading 
ain  bv  a  division  similar  to  the  logic  of  Crotty,  Slevin,  and 
Higgins.  The  process  was  simple  and  easy.  Two  ladies 
between  them  contrived  to  repeat  a  word,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  by  one  would  have  entrenched  a  little  on  politeness  and 
morality.  Each  lady,  therefore,  rehearsed  only  half  of  the 
obnoxious  term,  and,  of  course,  preserved  a  clear  conscience 
and  committed  no  offence  against  propriety  or  purity.  Our 
learned  Popish  doctors,  in  like  manner,  and  by  equally  con- 
clusive reasoning,  have,  by  a  similar  participation,  been 
enabled  to  transubstantiate  sin  into  dut}',  and  excuse  nmrder 
and  massacre. 

The  authority  of  the  Lateran,  Constantian,  and  Siennan 

Md  ab  hi*  ct  omnibus  devote  recipiantor  et  fideliter  observantnr.     Labb.  SO.  195 
ABttheraa  conctU  hiareticM.    Besp.  Analhema,  Aunthcma,  Labb.  20.  197. 
A  Orotty,  82,  87.    Slmn,  241.    HiggiDB,  269. 


canons  may  bQ  Akown  in  another  way.  Popish  Christendoin, 
without  a  single  murmur  of  cypposition,  acquiesced  in  these 
decisions,  and  in  their  accomplishment  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Albigenses.  None,  among  either  the  clergy  or  laity,  remon- 
strated or  reclaimed.  But  a  Papal  bull,  received  by  open  or 
tacit  assent  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Popish  clergy,  forms  a 
dogma  of  faith.  This,  at  Maynooth,  was,  in  the  clearest  lan- 
guage, stated  by  Grotty,  Brown,  and  Higgins.^  Many  pontiffs, 
such  as  Urban,  Innocent,  Clement,  and  Honorius,  issued  such 
decretals  of  persecution.  These,  without  the  objection  of  a 
solitary  clergyman  or  layman,  were  approved  and  executed 
without  justice  or  mercy  on  the  adherents  of  heresy.  These 
principles,  therefore,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Romish 
church,  and  have  been  marked  with  the  sign  manual  of  infalli- 
bility. 

All  the  Popish  beneficed  clergy  through  Christendom  pi^ 
&SS,  on  oath,  to  receive  these  persecuting  canons  and  councils. 
They  swear  on  the  holy  evangelists  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  *  to  hold  and  teach  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and 
general  councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared.'*  The 
rejection  of  these  enactments  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
tins  obligation.  Any  person,  who  should  infiinge  or  contra- 
dict this  declaration,  will,  and  commandment,  incurs,  according 
to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  the  indignatbn  of  Almighty  God 
and  the  blessed  aposdes  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  legislation  of  kings,  pontiffs,  and  councils  was  no  idle 
speculation  or  untried  theory.  The  regal,  papal,  and  synodal 
enactments  were  called  into  active  operation  :  and  their  prac- 
tical accomplishment  had  been  written  in  characters  of  blood 
in  the  annals  of  the  papacy  and  the  inquisition. 

Pope  Innocent  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses.  His  holiness,  for  this  purpose,  commissioned 
Bainer,  Guy,  Arnold,  Guide,  Osma,  Castelnau,  Bodolf,  and 
Dominic.  These,  in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  preached 
Popery  and  wrought  miracles.  Dominic,  in  particular,  though 
distinguished  for  cruelty,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
^  lying  wonders.*  But  the  miracles  and  sermons,  or  rather  the 
imposition  and  balderdash,  of  these  apostles  of  superstition  and 
barbarity,  excited  only  the  derision  and  scorn  of  tnese  *8ons  of 
heresy  and  error.'  The  obdurate  people,  says  Benedict, 
*  shewed  no  desire  for  conversion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated 
their  instructors  with  contempt  and  reproach.*     *  An  infinite 

^  Crotty,  78.     Brown,  154.     Higgins,  274. 

*  Omnia  a  sacris  canoniba*  et  (Bcnmenieia  conciliis  tradita,  definita,  6l  dedarati, 
indabitanter  recipio  atque  profiteor.  Ego  idem  apoodeo,  Toreo,  ac  ,\axo.  Sic  OM 
Deof  adjuvet.    Labb.  20.  222. 
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Mmber/  says  Nangis,  '  obstiiiatelj  adhered  to  dieir  error.' 
According  to  Mariana,  *  The  Albigenses  increased  every  day 
and,  in  their  stupidity,  rejoiced  in  their  own  blindness.'  The 
gospel  of  Castehiau,  Rainer,  and  Arnold,  Velly  grants,  *  met 
with  no  attention ;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Oiannon's 
admission,  *  made  no  impression.'^ 

His  infalUbility,  Pope  innocent  the  Third,  finding  the  ineflB- 
cieocy  of  his  gospel  as  preached  by  Dominic,  proclaimed,  by 
Us  bulls,  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Supported  by 
divine  aid,  his  holiness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
ffrantedall  who  should  march  against  the  Albigensian  pestilence, 
me  pardon  of  sin,  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  the  possession 
of  heaven.  The  pontiff,  by  special  favour  and  indulgence,  gave 
the  hero  of  the  cross,  if  he  feu  in  battle,  an  immediate  passport, 
bv  a  short  way,  to  heaven,  without  ever  touching  on  purgatory.* 
These  rewards  assembled  half  a  million  of  holy  warriors, 
composed  of  bishops,  soldiers,  canons,  and  people,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  ready  to  riot  in  blood  for  the  honour  of 
Ood,  the  good  of  society,  the  defence  of  Romanism,  and  the 
estinction  of  heresy. 

This  army  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  whom  ambition 
and  hypocrisy  marked  tor  the  hero  of  a  holy  war.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  at  an  early  period,  painted  Montfort's 
mmbition,  stratagems,  malice,  violence,  and  duplicity.  But  the 
contemporary  historians  ascribed  his  exploits  to  zeal  and  piety; 
while  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  wno  was  Montibrt's  rival, 
suid  protector  of  the  Albigenses,  was,  on  the  contrary,  charac* 
terized  as  a  member  of  the  Devil,  the  son  of  perdition,  the 
ddest  bom  of  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  cross,  the  defender  of 
heresy,  and  the  oppressor  of  Catholicism.' 

Tms  holy  war,  during  its  campaigns,  exhibited  a  great  diver- 
•ily  of  battles  and  sieges.  The  storming  of  Beziers  and  Lavaur 
Wul  supply  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
cnisadmg  army. 

The  city  of  Beziers  was  taken  by  storm  in  1209,  and  the 

1  Lea  deax  legate  travaillerent  qaelqne  ann^^s  avec  beaucoap  de  zMe,  et  pea 
cU  frnit.  Sana  qa'il  ponit  que  lea  heretiqiies  fuMent  touches  d'oacnn  detir  de 
ooiiTernoa.  Benedict,  1,  51,  52.  Mariaoa,  %  686.  Alii,  qaomm  infinStnf  erat 
mmierafl,  too  pertinaciter  inhaerebant  eirori.  Nangis,  Ann.  1007.  Dacheiy,  3. 
*^     Tons  lea  trois  le  mirent  k  faire  dea  aermoDa,  qui  ne  forant  point  ecoat^ 


VellT,  3,  436.    Gionnou,  XV.  4. 
•  Noa  pel  _  ^ 

•stirpandam  peatem  banc,  Divino  fireti  anxilio,  procedant  in  nomine  Domini  Sab- 


w  — r    —-^ —  »    —  — 

foa  per  indalgentiua  innovataa  Cniceaignatoa  et  6delea  aKoa  excitamoa,  at  ad 


UoA.    Ales.  20.  307.    Velly,  3,  439.     Thaau.  VI.  16.    Benedici,  1.  79. 

Innocentiaa  III.  aacram  adveraua  baereticoa  militiom  indixit.     Alex.  20.  2.<H). 

^  L*archev6que  de  Niirbonue  depeint  lea  demarchea,  lea  meofea,  lea  Tioleneoa, 
l*Hnbitioii,  et  la  mulLoe  de  ce  g^nftral  de  la  oroiaode.  Vellr,  3,  444.  Vni  mem- 
hn  da  diable,  fila  de  perdition,  fila  ain^  da  Satan,  eunemi  de  la  croix.  V«Ut,  3. 
497.    Mariana,  2.  687. 
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citisenB  put  to  tbe  Bword  without  distinction  of  condition,  age, 
weXf  or  even  religion.  When  the  Crusaders  and  Albigenses 
were  so  mixed  tnat  they  could  not  be  discriminated,  Axnoldf 
the  Papal  missionary,  commanded  the  soldiery  to  *  kill  all  and 
Ood  would  know  his  own.'^  Seven  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
church.  Daniel  reckons  the  killed  at  thirty  thousand.  Meze- 
lay  and  Velly  as  well  as  some  of  the  original  historians,  estimate 
the  number  who  were  massacred  at  sixty  thousand.  The  blond 
of  the  human  victims,  who  fled  to  the  churches  for  safety  and 
were  murdered  by  the  holt  warriors,  drenched  the  altars, 
and  flowed  in  crimson  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Lavaur  was  taken  by  storm  in  1211.  Aimeric  the  governor 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and  Girarda  his  lady  was  thrown  into 
a  well  and  overwhelmed  with  stones.  Eighty  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners,  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  cold 
blood.  All  the  citizens  were  manned  without  discrimination 
in  promiscuous  carnage.  Four  hundred  were  burned  alive,  to 
the  extreme  delight  of  the  crusaders.'  One  shudders,  says 
Velly  in  his  history  of  these  transactions,  while  he  relates  such 
horrors. 

Languedoc,  a  country  flourishing  and  cultivated,  was  wasted 
by  these  desoLators.  Its  plains  became  a  desert ;  while  its  cities 
were  burned  and  its  iimabitants  swept  away  with  fire  and 
sword.  An  hundred  thousand  Albigenses  fell,  it  is  said,  in 
one  day :  and  their  bodies  were  heaped  together  and  burned. 
Detachments  of  soldiery  were,  for  three  months,  despatched  in 
every  direction  to  demolish  houses,  destroy  vineyards,  and  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  females  were  defiled.  The 
march  of  the  holt  warriors  was  marked  by  the  flames  of 
burning  houses,  the  screams  of  violated  women,  and  the  groans 
of  murdered  men.^  The  war,  with  all  its  sanguinary  accom- 
paniments, lasted  twenty  years,  and  the  Albigenses,  during 
this  time,  were  not  the  only  sufferers.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand crusaders  fell  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  fiittened 
the  soil  with  their  blood. 

'  1  Taes  let  toaa,  Dieu  oonnoit  ceuz  qni  lont  m  hd,  Soixante  mille  hftVitear 
piMarent  par  le  fil  de  Tepee.  Velly,  3.  441.  II  y  lot  ta6  plof  de  soixante  miUe 
penoimes.  Mezeray,  2.  619.  Promiscaa  cedes  civinm  facta  est.  Thoan.  1.  222. 
Urba  capta,  cedes  promiscoe  facta.  Alex.  2(K  291.  Benedict,  1.  104.  DaaM, 
S.  Sis.     Nangis,  Ann.  1209.     Dacbery,  dw  23. 

*  Qaatre-vingt  fentils  hommes  prisonniers  farent  egorg^s  de  sang  froid.  Qnatva 
cents  heretiqaes  farent  bml^s  vifs  avec  une  joye  extreme  de  la  part  des  croiste. 
VeUy,  3.  454.  Benedict,  1.  163.  Daniel,  3.  527.  Alex.  20.  292.  Nangis,  Aon. 
1210. 

*  En  violant  filles  et  femmes.  Bmy.  3.  141.  En  nn  senl  joor,  on  egorgea  cent 
mille  de  ces  heretiques.     Brays,  3.  139.     Daniel,  3.  511.    Velly,  4.  121,  135. 

On  promit  indulgence  et  nbsolntion  pleni^re  a  oenx  qni  tnetoient  dee  Vandois. 
Mbven,  8.  48. 
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All  this  barbarity  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religbn 
The  carnage  was  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  the  church,  the 
honour  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  glory  of  Catholicism.  The 
pope  proclaimed  the  holt  war  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
army  of  the  cross  exulted  in  the  massacre  of  Lavaur,  and  the 
clergy  sung  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  for  the  glorious  victorv.* 
The  assassms  thanked  the  Ood  of  mercy  for  the  work  of  de* 
•traction  and  bloodshed.  The  soldiery,  in  the  morning,  at- 
tended high  mass,  and  then  proceeded,  during  the  day,  to 
waste  the  country  and  murder  its  population.  The  assassina- 
tion of  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  Beziers  was  accounted,  says 
Mariana,  Uhe  visible  judgment  of  heaven.'  According  to 
Benedict,  *  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism  drew  down  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  country  of  Languedoc.' 

The  Crusaders  were  accompanied  with  anodier  engine  of 
horror  and  inhumanity.  This  was  no  less  than  the  infernal 
INQUISITION.  The  inventor  of  this  inquisition,  according  to 
Benedict,  was  Dominic,  who  was  also  the  first  Inquisitor  Gene- 
raL  This  historian,  indeed,  seems  doubtful  whether  the  be- 
nevolent and  Christian  idea  suggested  itself  first  to  Dominic  or 
10  Innocent,  to  the  saint  or  to  the  pontiff.  But  Dominic  first 
aientioned  it  to  Arnold.  The  saint  also  established,  as  agents 
of  this  tribunal,  a  confraternity  of  knights  whom  he  called  the 
muTiA  OF  JESUS.'  These  demons  of  destruction,  these  fiends 
of  blood,  the  blasphemer  had  the  effrontery  to  represent  as  the 
warriors  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in 
more  appropriate  language,  styled  the  knights  the  militia  of 
DOMINIC  These,  in  Italy,  were  called  the  knights  of  the  inqui- 
sicion,  and  in  Spain  the  ramiliars  of  the  holy  office. 

Benedict  is  quite  out  of  temper  with  sc^me  historians,  who 
would  rob  Dominic  of  the  glory  of  being  the  first  inquisitor,  and 
who  bestow  that  honour  on  Rodolf,  Castelnau,  and  Arnold. 
The  invention  of  the  holy  office,  and  the  title  of  Inquisitor- 
{^eneral,  in  this  author's  opinion,  crowns  his  hero  with  inmiortal 
renown.*  The  historian  of  Waldensianism  therefore,  has  eter- 
nalized his  patron's  name,  by  combining  it  with  an  institution 
erected  for  numan  destruction,  associated  with  scenes  of  blood, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  horror  in  every  mind  which  retains 
a  single  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Dominic,  it  must  be  granted,  was  well  qualified  for  his  office. 
He  possessed  all  that  impregnable  cruel^,  which  enabled  his 
mina  to  soar  above  every  feeling  of  compassion,  and  to  extract 

*  Le  cl«r^  chantoit  tree  beancoup  de  devotion  HiTmne  Veni  Grealor.    Vellj 
9.  454,  ISl.    Alex.  SO.  307.     MiuriuM.  S.  687.     BmodJct,  2.  199. 

>  U  DtMnma  les  Frares  de  la  Milice  de  Jesus.     Bened.  S.  13L 

*  Bened.  S.  131.    Giaimou,  XXXU.  5. 
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pleasure  from  scenes  of  torture  and  misery.  The  torments  of 
men  or,  at  least,  of  heretics  were  his  enjoyment.  The  saint,  in 
Satanic  and  unsated  malignity,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  bis 
victim's  bleeding  veins,  dislocated  joinls,  torn  nerves,  and 
lacerated  limbs,  quivering  and  convulsed  with  agony. 

Proofs  of  his  inhumanity  appeared,  in  many  instances,  in  tbe 
holy  war  and  in  the  holy  office,  During  the  crusade  againsi 
the  Albigenses,  though  a  pretended  missionary,  he  encoujn* 
aged  tbe  holy  warriors  of  tne  cross  in  tbe  work  of  massacre 
and  murder.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand ;  and  animated  the  soldiery  to  deeds  of 
death  and  destruction.^  This  was  the  way  of  disseminatiqa 
Dominic's  gospel.  The  cross  which  should  be  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  mercy,  became,  in  perverted  application,  the  signal 
of  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  the  professed  apostle  of  Christianity 
preached  salvation  by  the  sword  and  the  inquisition. 

The  boly  office  as  well  as  the  holy  war  showed  Domiqic'a 
cruelty.  The  inquisition,  indeed,  during  his  superintendence^ 
had  no  legal  tribunal ;  and  the  engines  of  torment  were  nol 
brought  to  the  perfection  exhibited  in  modern  days  of  Spaoi^ 
inquisitorial  glory.  But  Dominic,  notwithstanding,  could,  even 
with  this  bungling  machinery  and  without  a  chartered  estab^ 
lishment,  gratify  his  feehngs  of  benevolence  in  all  their  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Dislocating  the  joints  of  the  refractory 
Albigensian,  as  practised  in  the  Tolosan  Inquisition,  afTordoa 
the  saint  a  classical  and  Christian  amusement.  This  kind  opera- 
tbn,  he  performed  by '  suspending  his  victim  by  a  cord,  affixed 
to  his  arms  that  were  brought  behind  liis  back,  which,  beic^ 
raised  by  a  wheel,  hfted  off  the  ground  the  suspected  Walden- 
sian,  man  or  woman,  who  refused  to  confess  '  till  forced  by  tbe 
violence  of  torture.'*  Innocent  commissioned  Dominic  to  pun- 
ish, not  only  by  confiscation  and  banishment,  but  also  with 
death  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  stimulated  the 
magistracy  and  populace  to  massacre  the  harmless  professors 
of  Waldensianism.  '  His  saintship,  by  words  and  miraclbsi 
convicted  a  hundred  and  eighty  Albigenses,  who  were  at  one 
time  committed  to  the  flames.'* 

Such  was  the  man  or  monster,  who,  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
fall*length  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar.     The  miscreant  is  an 

1  Dominiqae  animoit  les  soldatA,  le  Cracifix  a  la  mam  Dominique  marclioit  k 
U  tete  de  Vann6e,  avec  un  cmcifix  k  la  raain.  Bened.  1.  S48,  249.  Les  Cathott* 
qoes  animus  par  les  exhortations  de  S.  Dominique.     Marian.  2.  689. 

'  In  chorda  levatus  aliquantulum.  Negans  se  quicquam  de  haereti  confewwii 
niai  per  yiolentiam  tormeutorum.    Limborch,  IV.  29. 

*  Faerunt  aliquando  simal  exnsti  CLXXX  hsretici  Albigenies,  cnm  anteaa^ 
rerbia  et  miraciuia  eoa  S.  Dominicusconviciaaet.  Belt  de  Laio.  III.  22.  VtiQy 
3.  435     Qianooii,  XV,  4. 

ir 
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object  of  worship  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman  br&* 
viary  lauds  *  his  merits  and  doctrines  which  enlightened  the 
church,  his  ingenuity  and  virtue  which  overthrew  tne  Tolosan 
heiietics,  and  his  many  miracles  which  extended  even  to  the 
rabing  of  the  dead/  The  Roman  missal,  having  eulogized  his 
merits,  prays  for  *  temporal  aid  through  his  intercession.'*  The 
holy  infallible  church,  in  this  manner,  perfers  adoration  to  the 
canonized  Dominic,  who  was  the  first  Inquisitor-General,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  ruffians  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

The  inquisition  was  first  established  in  Languedoc.  The 
council  of  Thoulouse,  in  1229,  appointed  a  priest  and  three 
laymen  to  search  for  the  partizans  of  heresy.  The  synod  of 
Alby,  in  1254,  commissioned  a  clergyman  and  a  layman  to 
engage  in  the  same  odious  task :  and  this  commencement  con- 
stituted this  infernal  institutioa  in  its  infancy.  The  tribunal 
afterward  received  vsirious  alterations  and  fresh  accessions  of 
power,  tin,  at  length,  it  was  authorized  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Ooa  to  try  the  suspected,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for 
blasphemy,  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  infidelity,  and  Judaism, 
and  to  punish  the  convicted  with  infamy,  imprisonment,  galley- 
slavery,  banishment,  outlawry,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
consignment  to  the  flames  in  an  act  of  faith.' 

The  holy  office  admitted  all  kinds  of  evidence.  Suspicbn 
alone  would  subject  its  object  to  a  long  course  of  imprisonment 
in  a  dungeon,  far  from  all  intercourse  with  fiiends  or  society. 
A  malefactor  or  a  child  was  allowed  to  be  a  witness.  A  son 
might  depose  against  his  father,  or  a  wife  against  her  husband. 
The  accuser  and  the  accusation  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
accused,  who  was  urged  by  the  most  treacherous  means  to  dis- 
cover on  himself.  His  feeungs,  in  the  mean  time,  were  horrified 
by  a  vast  apparatus  of  crosses,  imprecations,  exorcisms,  con- 
jurations, and  flaming  piles  of  wood,  ready  to  consume  the 
guilty.* 

The  RACK,  in  defect  of  evidence,  was  applied.  The  accused, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was,  in  defiance  oi  all  decency,  stripped 
naked.  The  arms,  to  which  a  small  hard  cord  was  fastened, 
were  turned  behind  the  back.  The  cord,  by  the  action  of  a 
pulley,  raised  the  sufferer  off"  his  feet  and  held  him  suspended 
m  the  air.  The  victim  of  barbarity  was,  several  times,  let  fall, 
and  raised  with  a  jerk,  which  dislocated  all  the  joints  of  his 
arms ;  whilst  the  cord,  by  which  he  was  suspended,  entered  the 

•  peoB,  aai  ecclefiam  tuam  beat!  Domioici  confeHorit  td  iUaminare  dignatiiB  et 
meritiB  et  aoctriniSy  concedo  at  cjos  interceaiione,  temponUbiis  non  destitiuitiir 
■ludliu.    Miss.  Rom.  463.    Brer.  Rom.  90S. 

•  Liibb.  13. 123S.  et  14.  153.    VeUy,  4.  132     Detloii.  c.  9.    Mariamu  4.  363. 

•  Mariana,  4.  36S,  363.    Moron,  5.  130.    DeUiNi,  o.  13.    Giamioii,  XXXIL  5. 
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flesh  and  lacerated  die  tortured  nerves.  Heavy  weights  were 
frequendyt  in  this  case,  appended  to  the  feet,  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  raised  from  tne  earth  by  the  arms,  strained  the 
whole  frame,  and  caused  a  general  luxation  of  the  shattered 
system.  The  cord  was  sometimes  twisted  round  the  naked 
arm  and  legs,  till  it  penetrated  to  the  bone  through  the  ruptured 
flesh  and  bleeding  veins.^ 

This  application  of  the  rack,  without  evidence,  caused  many 
to  be  tortured  who  had  never  committed  the  sin  of  heresy.  A 
^Toung  lady,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  inqui- 
sition at  the  same  time  with  the  celebrated  Bohorquia,  will 
supply  an  instance  of  this  kind.  This  victim  of  inquisitorial 
brutality,  notwithstanding  her  admitted  attachment  to  Roman- 
ism, endured  the  rack  till  all  the  members  of  her  body  were 
rent  asunder  by  the  infernal  machinery  of  the  holy  office.  An 
interval  of  some  days  succeeded,  till  she  began,  notwithstanding 
such  inhumanity,  to  recover.  She  was  then  taken  back  to  the 
infliction  of  similar  barbarity.  Small  cords  were  twisted  round 
her  naked  arms,  legs,  and  uiighs,  till  they  cut  through  the  flesh 
to  the  bone ;  and  blood,  in  copious  torrents,  streamed  fiiom  the 
lacerated  veins.  Eight  days  after,  she  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
was  translated  from  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  to  the  glory 
of  heaven. 

The  celebrated  Orobio  endured  the  rack  for  the  sin  of 
Judaism.  EQs  descrlpUon  of  the  transaction  is  frifi|htful.  The 
place  of  execution  was  a  subterranean  vault  lighted  with  a  dim 
lamp.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound  round  with  cords, 
which  were  drawn  by  an  engine  made  for  the  purpose,  till  they 
divided  the  flesh  to  the  excoriated  bone.  His  hands  and  feet 
swelled,  and  blood  burst,  in  copious  effusion,  from  his  naiU  as 
well  as  from  his  wounded  limbs.  He  was  then  set  at  liberty, 
and  lefl  Spain  the  scene  of  persecution  and  misery.' 

The  convicted  were  sentenced  to  an  ACT  of  FAITH.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  transferred  the  condemned  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  clergy  m  the  mean  time,  in  mockery  of  mercy, 
supplicated  the  magistracy  in  a  hjrpocritical  prayer,  to  shew  com- 
passion to  the  intended  victim  of  barbarity.  But  the  magistracy, 
who,  through  pity,  should  have  deferred  the  execution,  would, 
by  the  relentless  clergy,  have  been  compelled  by  excommuni- 
cation to  proceed  in  Uie  work  of  death.  The  heretic,  dressed 
in  a  yellow  coat  variegated  with  pictures  ^of  dogs,  serpents, 
flames,  and  devils,  was  then  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  committed,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  populace,  to  the  flames.     Such  has  been  the  death  of 

1  Limborch,  ir.  29.  *  Moreri,  S.  7.    Limborch,  933. 
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myriads.  Torquemada,  oq  being  made  Inquisitor-general, 
burned  alive,  to  signalize  his  promotion  to  the  holy  ornce,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  of  these  *  sons  of  heresy." 

The  inquisition,  in  all  its  horrors,  was  founded  and  fostered 
ty  the  whole  Romish  church  or  popish  hierarchy.  Several 
popish  kingdoms  indeed  deprecated  and  expelled  this  enemy 
of  religion  and  man.  The  only  places  in  which  this  tribunal, 
prior  to  the  reformation,  obtainea  a  permanent  establishment, 
were  Languedoc,  and  in  modern  times  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa.  The  holy  oflSce,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  inquisitors, 
qualificators,  families,  jailors,  dungeons,  racks,  and  other 
engines  of  torture,  was  driven,  with  indignation  and  ignominy, 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  even  Italy.  The  Neapolitans  and  Romans  expelled  the 
inhuman  nuisance  with  determined  resolution.  Spain  itself, 
notwithstanding  its  red-hot  persecutions,  witnessed  a  scene  of 
^,  similar  kind.  The  citizens  of  Cordova,  on  one  occasion, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  this  infernal  tribunal,  stormed  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition,  pillaged  its  apartments,  and  im- 
prisoned the  jailor.* 

All  this  opposition,  however,  was  the  work,  not  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  of  the  people.  The  populace  dreaded  its  horrors, 
deprecated  its  cruelty,  and  therefore  prevented  its  establish- 
ment The  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  all  their 
influence,  encouraged  the  institution  in  all  its  inhumanity.  The 
pope  and  the  prelacy,  who,  in  the  Romish  system,  are  the 
church  and  possess  infallibility,  have,  with  the  utmost  unan- 
imity, declared  in  favor  of  the  holy  office.  No  Roman  pontiff 
or  popish  council  has  ever  condemned  this  foul  blot  on  pre- 
tended Catholicism,  this  gross  insult  on  reason  and  man. 

The  inquisition,  beyond  all  other  institutions  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  evidences  the  deepest  malignancy  of 
human  nature.  Nothing,  in  all  the  annals  of  time,  ever  exhib- 
ited so  appalling  and  hateful  a  view  of  fallen  and  degenerate 
man,  demoralized  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  perversity  by  Romanism 
and  the  popedom.  No  tribunal,  equally  regardless  of  justice 
and  humanity,  ever  raised  its  frightful  form  in  all  the  dominions 
of  Heathenism  or  Mahometanism,  Judaism  or  Christianity. 
The  misanthropist,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy  office, 
may  find  continual  and  unfailing  fuel  for  his  malevolence.  He 
may  see,  in  its  Yictim,  the  wretchedest  sufferer  that  ever 
drained  the  cup  of  misery ;  and  in  the  inquisitor,  the  hatefullest 

1  On  le  faisoit  pabliqnement  braler  vire.  Mariana,  4.  363,  365.  Dellon.  c.  88. 
Moreri,  5.  130. 

*  Mariano,  5.  535,  572.  Giannon,  XXXII.  5.  Thnan.  1.  788.  Paolo,  1.  444.  et 
S.  57,  568. 
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object,  Satan  not  exempted,  that  ever  defiled  or  disgraced  the 
creation  of  God.  No  person,  in  a  future  world,  would  own  an 
inquisitor,  who  dies  in  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  but  the  devil, 
and  no  place  would  receive  him  but  hell. 

Such  is  a  faint  view  of  the  persecutions  which  distracted 
Chrislendom,  from  the  accession  of  Constantino  till  the  era  of 
the  Reformation.  The  third  period  occupies  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present  day.  This 
long  series  of  years  displays  great  variety.  Its  commencement 
was  marked  by  persecution,  which  was  afterwards  repressed 
by  the  diffusion  of  letters,  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  the 
influence  of  Protestantism. 

The  popish  clergy  and  kings  wielded  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power  against  the  Reformation,  during  its  rise  and  pro- 
Sess.  The  whole  Romish  hierarchy,  through  the  agency  of 
eologians,  popes,  and  councils,  laboured  in  the  work  of  perse- 
cution. The  tneologians  and  historians,  who  have  prostituted 
their  pen  for  the  unworthy  purpose,  have  been  many.  From 
this  multitude  may  be  selected  Benedict,  Mariana,  Bellarmine, 
Dens,  the  college  of  Rheims,  and  the  universities  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid. 

Benedict  the  Dominican,  in  his  history  of  the  Albigenses, 
approves  of  all  the  inhumanity  of  the  holy  office  and  the  holy 
wars.  The  inquisitor  and  the  crusader  are  the  themes  of  his 
unqualified  applause.  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of 
Spain,  has,  like  Benedict,  eulogized  persecutions  and  the  inqui- 
sitipn ;  though  these,  he  admits,  *  are  innovations  on  Chris- 
tianity.' The  historian  recommends  *fire  and  sword,  when 
mild  means  are  unavailing  and  useless.  A  wise  severity,  in 
such  cases,  is  the  sovereign  remedy.'* 

Bellarmine's  statements,  as  well  as  those  of  Dens,  on  this 
subject,  are  distinguished  by  their  ridiculousness  and  barbarity. 
He  urges;  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  eradication  of  heretics, 
when  it  can  be  effectea  with  safety.     Freedom  of  faith,  in  his 

2 stem,  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  and 
e  abettors  of  heterodoxy  therefore  are,  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  consigned  to  the 
names.  The  cardinal  would  bum  the  body  for  the  good  of  the 
soul.  The  prudent  Jesuit,  however,  would  allow  even  the 
advocates  of  heresy  to  live,  when,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
number,  an  appeal  to  arms  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  friends  of  orthodoxy.  The  apostles,  he  contends,  *  abstained 
from  calling  in  the  secular  arm  only  because  there  were,  in  their 

1  n  iant  reconrir  au  fer  et  ao  feu  dans  lea  manx,  od  lea  ramidea  lenta  aont  im 
tflea.    Un  aage  aeverit6  eat  le  remade  aouverain.    Mariana,  2.  686. 
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day,  no  Christian  princes.'  This,  in  all  its  horrors,  he  represents 
as  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  patrons  of  Catholicism.* 
His  arguments,  in  &vor  of  his  S3'stem,  are  a  burlesque  on  reason 
and  common  sense.  Dens,  patronized  by  the  Romish  cler^  in 
Ireland,  follows  Bellarmine.  He  would  punish  notorious  abet- 
tors of  heresy  with  confiscation  of  property,  exile,  imprisonment, 
death,  and  deprivation  of  Christian  buriaL  *  Such  falsifiers  of 
the  &ith  and  troublers  of  the  community,'  says  the  precious 
Divine,  *  Justly  sufier  death  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
counterfeit  money  and  disturb  the  state.'  This,  he  ar^es,  fixxn 
the  Divine  cpmmand  to  slay  the  Jewish  false  projects,  and 
fix>m  the  condemnation  of  Huss  in  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  college  of  Rheims  commended  the  same  remedy. 
These  doctors,  in  their  annotations,  maintain  that  the  good 
should  tolerate  the  wicked,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  latter's 
strength,  punishment  would  be  attended  witl)  danger.  But 
heresy  or  any  other  evil,  when  its  destruction  could  be  effected 
with  safety,  should,  according  to  this  precious  exposition,  be 
suppressed  and  its  authors  exterminated.  Such  is  the  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  a  popular  conmientajy  on  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  man.  The  university  of  Salamanca  followed 
the  college  of  Rheims.  The  doctors  of  this  seminary,  in  1603, 
maintained  'the  Roman  pontifi^'s  right  to  compel,  by  arms, 
the  sons  of  apostacy  and  the  opponents  of  Catholicism.'  The 
theory  taught  at  Salamanca,  was  also  inculcated  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Valladolid.* 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  popish  divines,  who  have 
abetted  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  violence  and  £be  inquisi- 
tion. The  list  might  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent 
Immense  indeed  is  the  number  of  Romish  doctors,  who,  in  the 
advocacy  of  persecution,  *have  wearied  eloquence  and  ex- 
hausted learning.' 

Pontiffs,  as  well  as  theologians,  have  enjoined  persecution. 
This  practical  lesson  has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  uniformly 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  popedom.  The  viceroys  of  heaven 
have,  for  this  long  succession  of  ages,  acted  on  the  same 
Satanic  system.    From  these  pontifical  persecutors,  since  the 

1  Libertas  credendi  pemiciosa  est.  LibroB  hasreticonim  jure  interdici  et  ezmi. 
BeD.  De  Laic.  III.  18.  Haas  ameruit,  non  licere  hsreticum  incorrigibilexn  tradera 
MCiilari  potestati  et  permittere  comburendum.  GoDtrariam  decent  omnea  Cathol- 
ieL  Bell.  III.  20.  Eccletia,  zelo  salatia  animanun,  eoa  pertequitur.  Sunt 
proculdubio  extirpandi.     Bellarmin.  1.  1363. 

Heretici  notorii  privantar  sepultorft  ecclesiasticA.  Bona  eonun  temporalia  rant 
ipao  jure  confiscata.  Exilio,  carcere,  &c.  merito  afficiontnr.  Falaani  pecnnua 
rel  alii  rempablicam  turbantes,  justa  morte  poniontur:  ergo  etiam  bsretici,  qm 
font  falsarii  fidei  et  rempablicam  graviter  perturbant.     Dens,  2.  8S,  89. 

•  Bheim.  Teatam.  in  Boatth.  XIII.  29.    Mageogh.  3.  595. 
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rsiormationy  may,  as  a  specimen,  be  selected  the  names  of 
Leo,  Adrian,  Paul,  and  Pius. 

Leo,  in  a  bull  issued  in  1620,  ordered  all  to  shun  Luther  and 
his  adherents.  His  holiness  commanded  sovereigns  to  chase 
the  abettors  of  Lutheranism  out  of  their  dominions.  Adrian, 
in  1522,  deprecated  the  spread  of  Lutheranism,  and  admon« 
ished  princes  and  people  against  the  toleration  of  this  abomina- 
tion ;  and,  if  mild  metnods  should  be  unavailing,  to  employ  fire 
and  faggot.^ 

Paulthe  Fourth  distinguished  himself  by  his  recommendar 
tion  of  the  inauisition  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  This 
tribunal,  his  infallibility  accounted  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 

?ipacy,  and  the  chiefs  battery  for  the  overthrow  of  heresy. 
he  pontiff  reckoned  the  gospel,  with  all  its  divine  institutions, 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  holy  office  for  the  defence  of  the 
holy  see.  Paul  was  right.  The  gospel  may  support  the 
diurch,  but  the  inquisition  is  the  proper  instrument  to  protect 
the  popedom.  The  inquisition,  accordingly,  was  the  darling 
dieme  of  his  supremacy's  thoughts.  He  conferred  additional 
anthority  on  the  sacred  institution,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
oardinab  and  his  successors  with  his  parting  breath.'  When 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  pressing  on  his  lips,  and  the  soul 
just  going  to  appear  before  its  God,  he  enjoined  the  use 
of  the  inquisition,  and  expired,  recommending  murder  and 
inhumanity. 

These  enactments  of  doctors  and  pontiffs  were  supported  by 
die  canons  of  councils.  The  council  of  Lyons,  in  1527,  com- 
manded the  suffragans  to  make  diligent  inquiry  after  the 
disseminators  of  heresy,  and  to  appeal,  when  necessary,  to  the 
secular  arm.  Anno  1528,  the  council  of  Sens  enjoined  on 
princes  the  extermination  of  heretics,  in  imitation  of  Constan- 
tine,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent,  in  the  same  manner,  patron- 
ised persecution.  Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  preached  before 
this  assembly  on  the  parable  of  the  tares.  The  preacher,  on 
this  occasion,  broached  the  maxim  afterward  adopted  by 
Bellarmine  and  the  Rhemish  annotators.  He  urged  *  that  the 
adherents  of  heresy  should  be  tolerated,  when  their  extermina- 
tion would  be  attended  with  danger ;  but  when  their  extirpation 

<  Labb.  19.  1050,  1068.    Da  Pin,  3.  170.    Se  servir  de  remedei  pltu  violenSy  et 
d'amployer  le  fea.     Paolo,  1.  48. 

*  11  donna  toutet  sea  pensees  aiix  affaires  de  I'inqaisition,  qn'  il  ditoit  Atre  la 
mailleare  batterie.  qu'on  put  oppoaer  a  rhereaie,  et  la  principale  defenie  da  Saint 
Siege.     Paolo,  2.  45,  51.     Bniya,  4. 636.    Sanctiasimum  inqoiiitioiua  oflkiam,  quo 
VBo  aacTO  sedia  auctoritatem  niti  affirmabat,  commendatom  baberent.    Tbnan 
XXUL  15.  SacnBioqaiiitiomatribanaliin^joreiiiBaotoritateaidedit  Alnc.S3.  S1& 

s  Ubh.  19.  1127.  1180.    Da  Pin,  3.  257. 
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oan  oe  effected  with  safety,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  fire 
the  sword,  the  gallows,  and  all  other  means.'  AU  this, 
Oiaconia  declared,  the  sacred  synod  itself  had  inculcated  in 
its  second  session  :  and  the  Dominican's  sermon  and  declaration 
were  heard  in  the  infallible  assembly  without  objection  or  con- 
tradiction. The  sacred  synod  again,  in  their  last  session, 
admonished  *  all  princes  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  vidating  the 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  well  as 
all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fidelity.'*  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submission :  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution. 

The  canon  law  and  the  Roman  ritual  extend  the  spirit  of 
persecution  even  to  the  dead.  The  canon  law  excommunicates 
any,  who,  with  his  knowledge,  bestows  Christian  burial  on 
heretics.  The  Roman  ritual,  also,  published  by  the  conmiand 
of  Paul  the  Fifth,  and  in  general  use  through  the  popish  com- 
munion, *  refuses  sepulchral  honours  to  heretics  and  schismatics.' 
The  offender,  in  this  case,  to  obtain  absolution  and  be  freed 
£bom  excommunication,  must,  with  his  own  hands  and  in  a 

iblic  manner,  raise  the  interred  from  the  hallowed  sepulchre.* 
[e  must,  to  be  uncursed,  unearth  the  mouldering  remains  of 
the  corpse,  and  violate,  by  an  act  of  horror,  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb. 

The  enactments  of  popes  and  councils  were  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  emperors  and  kings.  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor 
of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  persecuted 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  through  his  extensive  dominions. 
His  majesty  in  1521,  supported  by  the  electors  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  declared  it  his  duty,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  to  protect  the 
faith  and  extinguish  heresy  ;  and  in  consequence  proscribed 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  books,  and  condemned  all,  who,  in 
any  manner,  should  aid  or  defend  the  Saxon  reformer  or  read 
his  works,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  penalty  of  high-treason.^ 

^  On  devoit  les  detruire  par  le  fer,  le  feu,  la  corde,  oa  tout  antre  moyen.  Paolo, 
IV.  p.  604. 

Le  concile  ensaite  exhortait  to'as  les  prince«  k  ne  point  soafTrir  qne  sea  decreti 
fossent  violez  par  les  heretiqaes,  mais  k  les  obligor  auasi  bien  que  toua  lenrs  aatrei 
•cjets  a  les  observer.     Paolo,  2.  660. 

'  Quicunque  haereticoe  scienter  prssumpserint  ecclesiastic  e  trad  ere  sepulture, 
JKOommunicationis  sententie  se  noverint  sabjacere.  Nee  absoludouis  beneficium 
m«reantur,  nisi  propiis  manibus  publice  extumulent.  Sex.  Decret.  V.  2.  p.  550. 
Megatar  ecclesiastiea  a^iiltara  h»retioit,  et  eomm  fautoribns,  schismaticis.  Ritual. 
Bom.  167.  3  Paolo,  1.  80.    Sleidan,  III.     Du  Pin,  3.  176. 
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The  emperor's  edicts  against  the  Lutherans  in  the  Nether- 
lands were  fraught  with  still  greater  severity.  Men  who 
bvoured  Lutheranism  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  women  to  be 
buried  alive,  or,  if  obstinate,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
This  law,  however,  was  suspended.  But  inquisitorial  and 
military  executions  rioted  in  the  work  of  death  in  all  its  shocking 
firnns.  The  duke  of  Alva  boasted  of  having  caused,  in  six 
weeks,  the  execution  of  eighteen  thousand  tor  the  crime  of 
protestantism.  Paolo  reckons  the  number,  who,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, were,  in  a  few  years,  massacred  on  account  of  their 
religion,  at  fifty  thousand ;  while  Grotius  raises  the  list  of  the 
Belgic  martyrs  to  a  hundred  thousand.* 

Charles  began  the  work  of  persecution  in  Spain,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  recommended  its  completion  to  his  son  Philip  II. 
The  dying  advice  of  the  father  was  not  lost  on  the  son.  He 
executed  the  infernal  plan  in  all  its  barbarity,  without  shewing 
a  single  symptom  ot  compunction  or  mercy.  His  majesty, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction. 
He  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Valladolid  and  Seville, 
and  consigned  the  professors  of  protestantism  without  discrimi- 
nation or  pity  to  the  flames.  Among  the  victims  of  his  fury, 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  celebrated  Pontius,  Gonsalvus, 
Vsenia,  Viroesia,  Cornelia,  Bohorquia,  ^gidio,  Losado,  Arellan, 
and  Arias.  Thirty-eight  of  the  Spanish  nobility  were,  in 
His  presence,  bound  to  the  stake  and  burned.^  Philip  was 
a  spectator  of  these  shocking  scenes,  and  gratified  his  royal 
and  refined  taste  with  these  spectacles  of  horror.  The  inqui- 
sition, since  his  day,  has,  by  relentless  severity,  succeeded 
itt  banishing  protestantism  from  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Francis  and  Henry,  the  French  kings,  imitated  the  example 
of  Charles  and  Philip.  Francis  enacted  laws  against  the  French 
Protestants  ;  and  ordered  the  judges,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
enforce  them  with  rigor.  These  laws  were  renewed  and  new 
ones  issued  by  Henry.  His  most  Christian  Majesty,  in  1549, 
entered  Paris,  made  a  solemn  procession,  declared  his  detesta- 
tion of  protestantism  and  attachment  to  popery,  avowed  his 
resolution  to  banish  the  friends  of  the  reformation  from  his 
dominions  and  to  protect  Catholicism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.     He  caused  many  Lutherans  to  suffer  martyrdom  in 

*  Poena  in  viros  capitis,  in  fceminas  defossionis  in  terrnm,  nn  pertinacen  faerint 
exnstionis.  Thuan.  1.  229.  Brand.  II.  Dans  lea  Pais  B«8,  le  nombre  de  ceuz,  one 
Ton  avoit  pendui,  decapitez,  bnilez,  et  entcrrez  vifs,  montat  k  cin<|aante  miUe 
bommes.  Paolo,  2.  52.  Carnificata  hominum  non  minus  centum  miOia.  Grotius, 
Aanal.  12.     Brand.  IV.  X.     Du  Pin,  3.  656. 

*  Speetante  ipso  Philippo,  XXXVIII  ex  piarcipua  regionis  nobilitate  pal's  alHgatf 
•c  cremati  sunt.    Thuon.  XXIII.  14.     Du  Pin,  3.  655. 
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Paris,  and  lent  his  royal  assistance  in  person  at  the  execution.^ 
Henry,  like  Philip,  had,  on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  in  viewins 
the  expiring  struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of 
dissolution. 

Instances  of  French  persecution  appeared  in  the  massacres 
of  Merindol,  Orange,  and  Paris.  The  massacre  of  Merindol, 
planned  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  was 
executed  by  the  president  Oppeda.  The  president  was  com- 
missioned to  slay  the  population,  burn  the  towns,  and  demoUsh 
the  castles  of  the  Waldenses. 

Oppeda,  thirsting  for  blood,  executed  his  commission  with 
infernal  barbarity.  The  appalling  butchery  has  been  related 
by  the  popish  historians,  Gaufridus,  Moreri,  Paolo,  and  Thuanus 
with  precision  and  impartiality.*  The  president  slaughtered 
more  than  three  thousand  Wsddenses,  who,  from  age  to  age, 
have  been  the  object  of  papal  enmity.  Man,  woman,  and  chdd 
fell  in  indiscriminate  and  relendess  carnage.  Thousands  were 
massacred.  Twenty-four  towns  were  ruined  and  the  country 
left  a  deserted  waste. 

The  massacre  was  so  appalling  that  it  excited  the  horror 
even  of  Gaufridus,  the  Roman  historian  of  these  horrid  transac- 
tions. The  men,  women,  and  children,  in  general,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  army,  fled  to  the  axijoining  woods  and 
mountains.  Old  men  and  women  were  mixed  with  boys  and 
girls.  Many  of  the  weeping  mothers  carried  their  infants  in 
cradles  or  in  their  arms ;  while  the  woods  and  mountains 
re-echoed  their  groans  and  lamentations.  These  were  pursued 
and  immolated  by  the  sword  of  popish  persecution,  which 
never  knew  pity. 

A  few  remained  in  the  towns  and  met  a  similar  destiny. 
Sixty  men  and  thirty  women  surrendered  in  Capraria,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared:  and,  notwithstanding 
plighted  faith,  they  were  taken  to  a  meadow  and  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  Five  hundred  women  were,  thrown  into  a  barn, 
which  was  then  set  on  fire  ;  and  when  any  leaped  from  the 
windows,  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  spears  or  hal- 
berts.  The  rest  were  consumed  in  tne  flames  or  suf{bcated 
with  the  smoke. 

The  women  were  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  insults.    Girls 

>  Oe  Prince  fit  executer  plusieurs  Latheriens  k  Paris,  aux  sapplices  desquels  il 
Toulat  assister  lai-meme.  II  voiiloit  exterminer  de  toat  ion  royaume  les  nouveaux 
heretiqaes.    Paolo,  1.  484.    Thaan.  VI.  4.  10. 

*  Gaairid,  XII.  Moreri,  6.  46.  Thuan.  VI.  16.  Les  troopes  passerent  aa  fil  de 
P  epee  tous  ceax  qui  n'  aroient  pa  s'enfuir,  et  etoient  restez  exposez  k  la  morci 
da  loldat,  sans  distinction  d*  age,  de  qaalit6,  ni  de  seze.  On  j  massacra  plus  de 
1000  personnes.    Paolo,  1.  190. 
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were  snatched  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  violated  and 
afterward  treated  with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity.  Mothers 
•aw  their  children  murdered  before  their  face,  and  were  then> 
though  fainting  with  grief  and  horror,  violated  by  the  soldiery. 
The  champions  of  the  faith  forced  the  dying  women,  whose 
offspring  had  been  sacrificed  in  their  presence.  Cruelty  suc- 
ceeded violation.  Some  were  precipitated  from  high  rocks ; 
while  others  were  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets.* 

The  massacre  was  not  merely  the  work  of  Oppeda  and  the 
soldiery ;  but  approved  by  the  French  king  ana  parliament ; 
and  afterward  by  the  popedom,  and  all,  in  general,  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  Francis  and  the  city  of  Paris  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  with  joy,  and  congratulated  Oppeda 
on  the  victory.  The  parliament  of  Aix  also,  actuated,  like  the 
French  monarch  and  nobility,  with  enmity  against  Waldensian- 
ism,  approved  of  the  carnage,  and  felicitated  the  president  on 
the  triumph. 

The  rejoicing,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  confined  to  the 
French  sovereign  and  people.  The  pope  and  his  court  exulted. 
The  satisfaction  which  was  felt  at  tne  extirpation  of  Walden- 
sianism  was,  says  Gaufrid,  in  proportion  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  that  heresy  in  the  church,  by  which  the  historian  means  the 
popedom.  The  fiiends  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  according  to 
the  same  author,  '  reckoned  the  fire  and  sword  well  employed, 
which  extinguished  Waldensianism,  and  forgot  nothing  that 
could  immortalize  the  name  of  Oppeda.  raul  the  Fourth 
made  the  president  Count  Palatine  and  Knight  of  Saint  John ; 
while  the  partizans  of  Romanism  styled  .the  monster,  *  the 
defender  ot  the  faith,  the  protector  of  the  faithful,  and  the  hero 
of  Christianity.'  * 

The  massacre  of  Orange,  in  1562,  was  attended  with  the 
same  horrors,  as  that  of  Merindol.  This  was  perpetrated 
against  the  protestants,  as  the  other  had  been  against  the 
Waldensians.  Its  horrifying  transactions  have  been  related 
with  impartiality  by  the  popish  historians  Varillas,  Bruys,  and 
Thuanus.'     The  Italian  army,  sent  by  pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 

1  FcraaiiuB  m  fbrentibai  violats,  et  satiata  libidine  tain  cmdeliter  liabitB,  at 
glenBqae,  rire  ex  animi  mcsrore,  rive  fame  et  cniciatibus  perierint.  Thaaa.  1. 
f97.  Cmaat^  alia  joaqu*  A  violer  def  femmes  mmmmtei,  et  d'antrea,  k  la  vena 
deaqnellef  on  avoit  egor^6  lean  enfana.     GaafKde,  2.  480. 

Lea  troapet  Aprea  aToir  rempli  tout  lea  paif  de  crimea  et  de  debancbea.  Paolou 
1.  190. 

*  Tooa  ceax  de  la  coor  ieliciterent  le  premier  Preaident  de  aa  victohre.  Boma  at 
la  Coor  da  Papo  y  prirent  lear  parL  Ceuz-la  troaverent  le  fer  et  le  fea  bien  c  »- 
^bj6s.  Oonnid.  2.  4S1.  Ila  le  traiterent  de  deffenaeor  de  la  fin,  de  hasM  ilo 
Clratianiame,  et  proteGteor  dea  fid61ea.    Ganfrid.  2.  494. 

t  Varillaa»  IIL    Bray.  4.  054.    Tfananoa,  XXXI.  11. 
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was  commanded  by  Serbellon,^  and  slew  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  indiscriminate  carnage.  Infants,  and  even  the  sick, 
were  assassinated  in  cold  blood.  Children  were  snatched 
firom  the  embraces  of  their  mothers,  and  killed  with  the  blows 
of  bludgeons. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  by  various  modes  of 
torture  and  brutality.  Some  were  killed  with  the  sword,  and 
some  precipitated  from  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was  built* 
Some  were  hanged  and  others  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  Many 
were  thrown  on  the  points  of  hooks  and  daggers.  The  sol- 
diery mutilated  the  citizens  in  such  a  shameful  manner  as 
modesty  forbids  to  name.*  Women  with  child  were. suspended 
on  posts  and  gates,  and  their  bowels  let  out  with  knives.  The 
blood,  in  the  meantime,  flowed  in  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  become  Ganymedes,  and 
to  commit  the  sin  of  Sodom.  The  women,  old  and  young, 
were  violated ;  the  ladies  of  rank  and  accomplishments  were 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  ruflSan  soldiery ;  and  afterward 
exposed  to  the  public  laughter,  with  horns  and  stakes  thrust 
into  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  decency  refuses  to  describe.* 

The  massacre  of  Paris,  in  1572,  on  Bartholomew's  day, 
equalled  those  of  Merindol  and  Orange  in  barbarity,  and  ex- 
celled both  in  extent.  The  facts  have  been  detailed  with  great 
impartiality  by  Bossuet,  Daniel,  Davila,  Thuanus,  and  Meze- 
ray.'  The  queen  laid  this  plan,  which  had  been  two  years 
preconcerted,  for  the  extinction  of  heresy.  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
inhumanity  and  hatred  of  the  Reformation.  The  duke,  on  the 
occasion,  was  aided  by  the  soldiery,  the  populace,  and  the 
king.  The  military  and  the  people  attached  to  Romanism 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  Hugonots.  His  most  Christian 
majesty,  Charles  the  Ninth,  attacked,  in  person,  his  unresisting 
subjects  with  a  gun,  and  *  shouted  witn  all  his  might,  kill, 
KILL.'*  One  man,  if  he  deserve  the  name,  boasted  of  having, 
in  one  night,  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  another  of  having 
slain  four  hundred. 

*  jQs  prirent  plaislr  h  couper  lea  parties  secretes.     Varillas,  1.  203. 

*  Pneri  multi  item  rapti,  et  ml  nefaudum  libidinem  satiandam  ad  miseraiu  cap- 
tivitatein  abducti.    Tliimn.  2.  228. 

Les  dames  fureot  exposf  es  mies  &  la  ris^e  pnbliqne,  avec  des  cornes  enfonc(:es 
dans  les  parties,  qne  la  piideur  defend  de  nommer.  Varillas,  1.  203.  Prodnctit 
mtiliemm  cadaveribus,  et  in  eorum  pudenda  bonra  coniibus,  et  soxis,  ac  stipitibos 
ad  ludibrium  injectis.  Thuan.  2.  228.  Exudaute  passim  per  urbera  cruore. 
Draiin.  31.  11. 

»  Bossuet,  Abrl^g.  XVIT.  Daniel,  8.  727—740.  Mczeray,  5. 151—162.  Dayils, 
▼.  Mezeniy,  5.  151—162. 

*  II  dechargea  sur  les  Calvinistes.     Snlly,  1.  34. 

Le  Roi  tiroit  sur  eux  lui-meme  avec  de  tongues  arquebuses,  et  crioit,  de  toota 
ia  force,  'tuez,  tuez.'     Dan.  8.  731..  Mezcroy,  5.  155.    Davila,  V. 
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The  tocsin,  at  midnight,  tolled  the  signal  of  destruction.  The 
assailants  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman.  The 
carnage  lasted  seven  days.  Mezeniy  reckons  the  killed,  in 
Paris,  during  this  lime,  at  5000,  Bossuet  at  more  than  6000, 
and  Davila  at  10,000,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  hundred 
gentlemen.  The  Seine  was  covered  with  the  dead  which  floated 
on  its  surface,  and  the  city  was  one  great  butchery  and  flowed 
with  human  blood.  The  court  was  heaped  with  the  slain,  on 
which  the  king  and  queen  gazed,  not  with  horror,  but  with 
delight.  Her  majesty  unblushingly  feasted  her  eyes  on  the 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  men,  exposed  naked,  and  lying 
wounded  and  frightful  in  the  pale  livery  of  death.^  The  king 
went  to  see  the  body  of  Admiral  Coligny,  which  was  dragged 
by  the  populace  through  the  streets ;  and  remarked  in  unfeel- 
ing witticism,  that  the  *  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  agreeable., 

The  tragedy  was  not  confined  to  Paris,  but  extended,  in 
general,  throui^h  the  French  nation.  Special  messengers  were, 
on  the  preceding  day,  despatched  in  all  directions,  ordering  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Hugonots.  The  carnage,  in  conse- 
quence, was  made  throuj^h  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  espe- 
cialfy  in  Meaux,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Nevcrs,  Lvons,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  Rouen.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  accord- 
ing to  Bossuet  and  Mezcray,  perished  in  different  places. 
Davila  estimates  the  slain  at  40,000,  and  Sully  at  70,000. 
Many  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  which,  floated  the  corpses 
on  the  waves,  carried  horror  and  infection  to  all  the  country, 
which  they  watered  with  their  streams. 

The  reason  of  this  waste  of  life  Wiis  enmity  to  heresy  or 
protestantism.  A  few  indeed  suggested  the  pretence  of  a  con- 
spiracy. But  this,  even  Bossuet  grants,  every  person  knew  to 
be  a  mere  pretence.  The  populace,  tutored  by  the  priesthood, 
accounted  themselves,  in  shedding  heretical  blood,  '  the  agents 
of  Divine  justice,'  and  engaged  *  in  doing  God  service.'*  The 
king  accompanied  with  the  queen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
all  the  French  court,  went  to  the  Parliament,  and  acknowledged 
ihat  all  thc.^e  san<juinarv  transactions  were  done  bv  his  autho- 
nty.  '  The  parliament  publicly  eulogised  the  king's  wisdom,' 
which  h  id  effected  the  effusion  of  so  much  heretical  blood.     His 

*  Tout  le  qimrtier  ruiMrloit  dc  8nii;».  La  cour  etoit  pleine  de  corps  mort«,  que 
le  Roi  et  In  neiiic  rrjranloicnt,  non  Beuloment  san^  horrcur,  maw  avec  pbiisir.  Tout 
let  mea  <le  la  ville  nVtoient  ])lu8  que  boucherioR.  Bof^uct,  4.  537.  On  exposa 
lean  corp^t  tout  uuiIh  n  la  porte  du  Louvi  e,  l.i  Rcine  mere  etaiit  &  une  fenestre, 
qui  repniAoit  sea  yeux  de  cat  horril>lc  spcctucle.  Mezcray,  5.  157.  Davila,  V. 
Thnan  II  8. 

Frequeutes  c  £jvm*<;oo  foomiuT,  nequncpinm  cnideli  apcctnculo  ea«  abfterreotc, 
cnriosiA  ocuHh  nudonim  corjKini  iuverecundfi  iiituehnutur.     Thuan.  3.  131. 

*  Les  CaTlioliques  «c  roqardcrcut  comma  les  executeurs  de  la  jastice  de  Diea. 
Daniel,  8  738.    Thuon.  3.  149. 
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majesty  also  went  to  mass,  and  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Grod 
for  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  heresy.  He  ordered 
medals  to  be  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory.  A  medal  ac- 
cordingly was  struck  for  the  purpose  with  this  inscription,  PIETY 
EXC ITED  JUSTICE.*  Piety,  forsooth,  propelled  to  murder, 
and  the  immolation  of  forty  thousand  people  was  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. Piety  and  justice,  it  seems,  aroused  to  deeds  of  cruelty, 
the  idea  ot  which  afterwards,  says  Sully,  caused  even  the  inhu- 
man perpetrator  Charles,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  shudder. 
The  carnage, 'sanctioned  in  this  manner  by  the  French  king, 

Krliament,  and  people,  was  also  approved  by  the  pope  and  the 
>man  court.  Rome  *  from  her  hatred  of  heresy,  received  the 
news  with  unspeakable  joy.  The  pope  went  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Lewis,  to  renaer  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happy  victory.'  Hb  Legate  in  France  felicitated  his  most 
Chnstian  majesty  in  the  pontiff's  name,  *  and  praised  the  exploit, 
so  long  meditated  and  so  happily  executed,  for  the  good  of 
religion.'  The  massacre,  says  Mezeray,  *  was  extolled  before 
the  king  as  the  triumph  of  the  church.'  * 

Spain  rejoiced  also  in  the  tragedy  2^  the  defeat  of  protestfint- 
ism.  This  nation  has  ever  shown  itself  the  friend  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Reformation :  and  this 
spirit,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  in  the  joy  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  people  for  the  murder  of  the  French  Hugonots. 

England,  like  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  scene  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Philip  and 
Mary,  who  exercisea  the  royal  authority  in  the  British  nation, 
issued  a  commission  for  •  the  burning  of  heretics.'  The  queen, 
in  this  manifesto,  *  professed  her  resolution  to  support  justice 
and  Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  neresy:  and 
ordered  her  heretical  subjects,  therefore,  to  be  committed 
before  the  people  to  the  flames.'  This,  her  majesty  alleged, 
would  shew  her  detestation  of  heterodoxy,  and  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  Christians,  to  shun  the  contagion  of  heresy.' 

Orleans  acknowledges  Mary's  rigour,  and  her  execution  of 

^  PietaB  excitavit  justitUm.  H  fit  frapper  on  medaille  A  I'occanon  de  la  Saint 
Barthelemi.  Daniet  8  786.  Apres  avoir  oui  solemnellement  la  messe  poor 
remercier  Dieu  de  la  belle  victoire  obtenae  ear  Theresie,  et  commaxid^  de  iabri- 
quer  des  medailles  pour  on  conMrverlamemoire.  Mezeray,  5. 160.  II  iremiMoit 
malgre  lui,  an  recit  de  mille  traits  de  cruaat6.    Sully,  1.  33. 

*  La  haiue  de  1*  heresie  les  fit  Tecevoir  agrcablement  a  Rome.  On  se  rejoait 
ansti  en  Espngne.  Boitsnct,  4  545.  Ln  Cour  de  Borne  et  le  Conseil  d'  Espagne 
eurent  une  joye  indie ible  de  la  Saint  Bartelemy.  Le  Pape  nlla  en  procession  k 
I'eglise  de  Saint  Louis,  rendre  graces  n  Dieu  trun  si  heiirenx  racces,  et  Yon  fit  la 
panegyrique  de  cette  action  sous  le  nom  de  Triomphe  de  1'  E^^lise.  Mezeray,  5. 
162.     Sully,  1.  27. 


•  Ha'rcticos  juxta  le^reni,  ignis  incendio  comburi  debcre ;  pnccipinms,  qfiixl 
prefatos  coram  populo  igui  committi,  et  in  oodem  igne  realiter  comburi  fiicii*. 
Wilkin,  4.  177. 


Oiaiiy  on  account  of  their  protestantisiD.  In  this,  he  disccnren* 
die  queen  fcUowed  her  own  genius  rather  dian  the  spirit  of  the 
chuich,  by  which  he  means  the  popedom.  This  historian, 
nevertheless,  represents  Maiy  as  *  wofthy  of  eternal  remen^- 
bcance  for  her  zeaL'  ^  Such  is  his  character  of  a  woman  who 
was  a  modem  Theodora,  and  never  obliged  the  world  but 
when  she  died.  Her  death  was  the  only  &vour  she  ever  coii>* 
ferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  persecuted  subjects. 

Popish  persecution  raged,  m  this  manner,  fix>m  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Reformation  till  its  establishment.  The 
flow  of  this  overwhelming  tide  began  at  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire :  and,  having 
prevailed  for  a  long  period,  gradually  ebbed  aft^  the  era  of 
protestantism.  The  popedom,  on  this  topic,  was  compelledf 
though  with  reluctance  and  inconsistency,  to  vary  its  profossion 
and  practice.  A  change  was  effected  in  an  unchangeable 
communion.  Some  symptoms  of  the.  old*  disease  indeed  still 
apj^ar.  The  spirit,  like  latent  heat,  is  inactive  rather  than 
eztmguished.  But  the  general  ciy  is  for  liberality  or  even 
latitudinarianism.  The  shout,  even  among  the  advocates  of 
Romanism,  is  in  favor  of  religious  Uberty*  unfettered  con* 
science,  and  universal  toleration.  The  inquisition  of  Spain 
apd  Portugal,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  racks,  wheels,  and 
^bets,  has  lost  its  efficacy,  and  its  palace  at  6oa  is  in  ruins. 
The  bright  sun  of  India  enlightens  its  late  dungecms,  which 
aie  now  inhabited,  not  by  the  victim  of  popish  persecution,  but 
by  '  the  owl,  the  dragon,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert* 

This  change  has,  in  some  measure,  been  influenced  by  the  ' 
diffusion  of  hterature  and  the  Reformation.  The  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  has  fled  before  the  light  of  modem  science : 
and  with  it,  in  part,  has  disappeared  priestcraft  and  sup^rstt* 
tion.  Philosoptiy  has  improved,  and  its  light  continues  to  gain 
on  the  empire  of  darkness.  Protestantism  has  circulated  the 
hook  of  God,  and  shed  its  radiancy  over  a  benighted  world. 
The  advances  of  literature  and  revelation  have  been  un&vour- 
able  to  the  reign  of  intolerance  and  the  inquisition. 

But  the  chief  causes  of  this  change  in  the  papacy  are  the 
meponderance  of  protestantism  and  the  policy  of  popery.  The 
beK>rmation,  in  its  liberalizing  principles,  is  estaolished  over  a 
great  part  of  Christendom.  Its  friends  have  become  nearly 
equal  to  its  opponents  in  number,  and  far  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  Rome,  therefore,  though  she  has  not  ex- 
piessly  disavowed  her  former  claims,  has  according  to  her 


Hffim  d*uae  mmaobn  etecaella,  per  vaidb.    On  ca  fit, ca 
gnod  uomhnk    OtImiu,  VUL  F  17-i  176* 
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ancient  policy,  allowed  these  lofty  pretensions  to  slumber  for  a 
time  in  inactivity i  and  }rielded,  though  with  reluctant  and 
awkward  sabmission,  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  light  of 
levelation,  and  the  strength  ot  protestantism. 

A  late  discovery  has  shewn  the  deceitfulness  of  all  popish 
pretences  to  liberality,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland. 
Dens,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  published  a  system  of  theology  in 
1758,  and  in  some  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  work,  fraught 
with  the  most  revolting  principles  of  persecution,  awards  to  me 
patrons  of  heresy,  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment  from  the 
country,  confinement  in  prison,  infliction  of  death,  and  depri- 
vatbn  of  Christian  burial.  Falsifiers  of  the  Faith,  like  forgers 
of  money  and  disturbers  of  the  state,  this  author  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  sainted  Thomas,  consign  to  death  as  the  proper  and 
naerited  penalty  of  their  offence.  This,  he  argues  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  and  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  Huss  in  the  general  council  of  Constance.^ 

This  production  in  all  its  horror  and  deformity,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Philippus,  and  recommended  to  Christendom 
by  the  approbation  ot  the  University  of  Louvain,  which 
vouched  for  its  *  orthodox  &ith  and  its  Christian  morality.'  It 
was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  permissbn  of  superiors, 
and  the  full  sanction  of  episcopal  authority.  Its  circulation  on 
the  continent  was,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  impeded  by 
no  Romish  reclamation,  nor  by  the  appalling  terrors  of  the 
expurgatorian  index.  The  popish  clergy  and  people,  in  silent 
consent  or  avowed  approbation,  acknowledged,  in  whole  and 
in  part,  its  Catholicism  and  morality.* 

The  University  of  Louvain,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Jesuitism.  A  few  years  after  its  appro- 
bation of  Dens*  Theology,  Pitt,  the  British  statesman,  asked 
this  same  university,  as  well  as  those  of  Salamanca  and 
Valladolid,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Romanism. 
The  astonished  doctors,  insulted  at  the  question,  and  burning 
with  ardour  to  obliterate  the  foul  stain,  branded  the  insinuation 
with  a  loud  and  deep  negation.  The  former,  in  this  case, 
copied  the  example  of^  the  latter.  The  divines  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid,  questioned  on  the  same  subject  in  1603,  in 

S  An  hffiretici  i^te  pomtiiitar  moite  t  Bespondet  S.  Thomas  affirmatire :  an\» 
falaarii  pectmiie  vel  alii  rerojmblicam  torbantes  just^  morte  paniuntur :  ergo  etiam 
lueretici  qui  sunt  fidfarii  iidei  et  rempablicam  ^aviter  pertarbant. 

Confinnatur  ex  eo  qaod  Dens  in  veteri  lej^e  jusserit  occidi  falsos  Prophetas. 

Idem  probatnr  ex  condemnatione  artiooli  14,  Joan.  Huss  in  Concilio  Constaiiti- 
ensi.     Dens,  2.  88,  89. 

Haeretici  notorii  privantar  sepultnra  ecclesiastica.     Bona.  &c.     Dens,  2.  88. 
-  "t  DasSf  4.  3.    Eas  raperi  nihil  oontinere  a  fide  orthodoxa  et  moribna  OhrittianiB 
•lienam.     Dens,  5.  1.    Home's  rrotaat  Mem.  95»96. 
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nifemioeto  tke  vtbx  wased  by  the  kMi  aAiast  ^e*  EtnriiiA^  itt 
die  reign  of  queen  ElixaJbeth,  pationisEed  tW  principle  (if  peni^ 
cution,  whiclC  in  their  answer  to  Pitt,  the j  proscribed.^  Sucbf 
on  the  European  continent,  were  the  candour  and  consistency 
of  the  popisn  clergy,  who,  in  this  manner,  adapted  their  move^ 
nients,  like  skilful  generals,  to  the  evolutions  of  the  enemy,  atid 
suited  their  tactics  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion. 
...This  complete  body  <^  theology,  unconfined  to  the  continent, 
waa,  in  a  special  manner,  extended  to  Ireland.  The  popish' 
pielacy,  in  1808,  met,  says  Coyne  and  Wise,  in  Dublin,  anoL 
UBaoimously  agreed  that  this  book  was  the  best  work,  am^ 
safest  guide  in  theology  for  the  Irish  clergy.  Coyne,  in  conse^ 
qnence,  was  ordeiied  to  publish  a  large  edition,  tor  circulation' 
among  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  of  the  kingdom.' ' 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Ardi^ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  The  same  prelate  also  sanctioned  an  addi^ 
tional  volume,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  performance 
with  his  approbation.  Murray,  Doyle,  Keating,  and  Kinsella 
made  it  the  conference  book  for  the  Romish  clergy  of  Leinster. 
The  popish  ordo  or  directory,  for  five  successive  years,  had  its 
questions  for  conference  arranged  as  they  occurred  in  Dens, 
and  were,  of  course,  to  be  decided  by  his  high  authority.  The 
Bomish  episcopacy,  in  this  way,  made  this  author  theii 
standard  of  theology  to  direct  the  Irish  prelacy  and  priesthood 
in  casuistry  and  speculation.'  Dens,  therefore,  possesses,  with 
them,  the  same  authority  on  popish  theolo^  as  Blackstone 
with  us,  on  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  Bible  on  the  princi- 
ples of  protestantism. 

Accompanied  with  such  powerful  recommendations,  the 
work,  as  might  be  expected,  obtained  extensive  circulation. 
The  college  of  Maynooth,  indeed,  did  not  raise  Dens  to  a 
text-book.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  Bailly.  But  this 
seminary  received  Dens  as  a  work  of  reference.  His  theology 
lay  in  the  library,  ready,  at  any  time,  for  consultation.  Doctor 
llnrphy's  academy  in  Cork  had  fifty  or  sixty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  seminary  and  the  diocesan  clergy.*  The  precious 
production,  indeed,  has  found  its  way  into  the  nands  of  almost 
every  priest  in  the  kingdom,  and  forms  the  holy  fountain  fix)m 
which  ne  draws  the  pure  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  days  of  persecution,  notwithstanding,  will,  in  all  proba- 

1  Tanqnam  certain  est  accipiendam,  poMe  Bomanum  Pontificein  fidei  deaertoret, 
0t  eoa  qai  Oaf  hoUcam  religionem  oppugnant,  armii  compellere.  Mageogh.  3.  595. 
Sleriii,  193. 

*  Coyne,  Catal.  6,  7.  Wyse,  Hist.  Oath.  Am.  App.  N.  7.  Honie*i  Protaat. 
Msin*  95« 

*  Reverendiaiiino  in  Deo,  Patri  ac  Domino,  Danieli  Mur^,  &c.  DeM^  L  1. 
Oojne,  7.    Home,  95,  96.  <  Home,  95,  96. 
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VS&tfi  never  retam  to  dishoDor  Chrisdanity  mod  cwne  mankind* 
The  ioquiflition,  with  all  its  engines  of  torment  and  destnictiony 
may  rest  &xt  ever  in  inactivity.  The  InquisitDr  may  exercise 
his  malevolence,  and  vent  his' ferocity  in  long  and  deep  execra-^ 
tidiis  against  the  growing  light  of  plulosophy  and  the  reformar 
tioQ ;  but  will  never  more  regale  his  ears  with  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  victim,  or  feast  ms  eyes  in  witnessing  an  Act  of 
Faith.  The  popedom  mav  regret  its  departed  power.  The 
Baman  pontiff  and  hierarchy  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  future 
greatness,  prefer  vain  prayers  fer  the  restoration  of  persecutiony 
er,  in  bitter  lamentation,  weep  over  the  ashes  of  the  inquisitioD. 
But  these  hopes,  supplications,  and  tears,  in  all  likelihood,  wiUt 
§Sft  ever,  be  unavailinff*  Rmne's  sfuritual  artillery  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  become  usdess ;  and  the  secular  arm  no  longer,  as 
fcnnerly,  enforces  ecclesiastical  denunciadons,  or  consigns  the 
abettors  of  heresy  to  the  flames. 
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▼lOLATlOV  OF  FAITH— raXOLOOIAVfl,   POPIt,  AtD   COUVetLfl— POlinPIOAL  HAXIW-^ 
fOJiVlFIOAL    ACTIOIffl— COVIIOILS    OF    BOlfl     AVD     DIAMPBR— OOOJiClLl     OF    tWM 
&ATXIUV,    LTOFl,    FIlAy   OOVtTAJlOX,   AMD   BASIL.— JKRA  AVD  IIIFLUBFGB  OF  TW' 
KXFOBlfATlbH. 

Tbb  Roman  pontiffs^  unsatisfied  with  the  sovereigntsr  over 
kings  and  heretics,  aimed,  with  measureless  ambition,  at  loftier 
pretensions  and  more  extensive  domination.  These  vice-gods 
extended  their  usurpation  into  the  moral  world  and  invaded 
the  empire  of  heaven.  The  power  of  dissolving  the  obligati6h 
of  vows,  promises,  oaths,  and  indeed  all  engagements,  especially 
those  injurious  to  the  church  and  those  made  with  die  patrons 
of  heresy,  was,  in  daring  blasphemy,  arrogated  by  those  vice- 
gerents of  Ood.  This  involves  the  shocking  maxim,  that  &ith» 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility,  may  be  violated  with  heretics. 
The  popedom,  in  challenging  and  exercising  this  authority,  has 
disturbed  the  relations  which  the  Deity  established  in  His  nr 
tional  creation,  and  grasped  at  claims  which  tend  to  unhinge 
irivil  society  and  disorganize  the  moral  world. 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  three  variations* 
The  eatly  Christians  disclaimed,  in  loud  indignation,  the  idea  of 
perfidy.  Fidelity  to  contracts  constituted  a  distinguished  trait 
m  the  Christianity  of  antiquitjr-  A  second  era  commenced 
with  the  dark  ages.  Faithlessness,  accompanied  with  all  its 
foul  train,  entereaon  the  extinction  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  became  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition. 
The  abomination,  under  the  patronage  of  the  papacy,  flourished 
tin  the  rise  of  protestantism.  The  reformation  formed  a  third 
era,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light,  which  detected  the  demon  of  ^ 
insincerity  and  exposed  it  to  the  detestation  of  the  world. 

Fidelity  to  all  engagements  constituted  one  ffrand  character- 
istic of  primeval  Christianity.  Violation  of  oatns  and  promises 
is,  beyond  all  question,  an  innovation  on  the  Christianity  of 
antiquity,  and  forms  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  The 
attachment  to  truth  and  the  faithfulness  to  compactSf 
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by  the  ancient  Christiana,  were  proverbiaL  The  ChristiaQ 
profession,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  marked  by  a  lofty 
sincerity,  which  disdained  all  &lsehood,  dissimulation,  subter* 
fuge,  and  chicanery.  Death,  say  Justin  and  Tertullian,  would 
have  been  more  welcome  than  the  violation  of  &  solemn  promise. 
A  Roman  bishop,  in  those  days  of  purity,  would  have  m^t  an 
application  for  absolution  from  an  oath  with  holy  indignation ; 
and  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  who  should  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  desiring  such  a  dispensation,  would  have  viewed 
the  imputation  as  an  insult  on  his  understanding  and  profession. 

But  the  period  of  purity  passed,  and  the  days  of  degeneracy, 
at  the  era  of  the  dark  ages,  entered.  The  mystery  of  iniquity, 
in  process  of  time,  and  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  foretold,  began 
(D  work.  Christianity,  by  adulteratioxi,  degenerated  into 
Romanism,  and  the  popedom  became  the  hot-bed  of  all  abomi- 
nation. Dispensations  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
formed  perhaps  the  most  frightful  feature  in  the  moral  defonmty 
of  popery.  This  shocking  maxim  was,  for  many  ages,  sanc- 
tbnea  by  theologians,  canonists,  popes,  councils,  and  the  whole 
Romish  communion. 

The  theologians  and  canonists,  who  have  inculcated  this 
frightful  maxim,  are  many.  A  few  may  be  selected  as  a 
specimen.  Such  were  Bsully,  Dens,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Ber- 
nard, the  Parisian  university,  and  the  French  clergy. 

Bailly,  in  the  class-book  used  in  the  Maynooth  seminaiy, 
ascribes  to  '  the  church  a  power  of  dispensing  in  vows  and 
oaths.' '  This  the  author  attempts  to  shew  from  the  words  of 
Revelation,  which  confer  the  prerogative  of  the  keys  in  binding 
and  loosing,  and  which,  he  concludes,  being  general,  signify 
not  only  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin,  but  also  from  promises 
and  oaths.  The  moral  theologian,  in  this  manner,  abuses  the 
inspired  language  for  the  vilest  purpose,  and  represents  his 
shocking  assumption  as  taught  in  the  feible  and  as  an  article  of 
faith.  The  church,  in  this  hopeful  proposition,  means  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whom  the  canon  law  characterizes  as  the  inter- 
preter ot  an  oath. 

Dens,  in  his  theology,  the  modem  standard  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland,  authorizes  this  maxim.'    The  dispensation  of  a  vow, 

^  Exiatit  in  ecclena  poteftai  dispemsncli  in  YotiB  et  jaramentis.  Baillj,  2.  140. 
Maynooth  Report,  283. 

Deolaralio  joramenti  sen  interpretation  cam  de  ipso  dabitator,  pertinet  ad 
Papam.    Oibert,  3.  512. 

*  Superior,  tanquam  vicarioi  Dei,  vice  et  nomine  Dei,  remittit  homini  debitum 
promiuionis  factse.    Dens,  4.  134, 135. 

Debet  respondere  le  nescire  earn,  et,  si  opos  est,  idem  jnramento  confirmara. 
Tklia  confeasarios  interrogatar  at  homo,  et  reapondet  ut  homo.  Jam  antom  noB 
icit  at  homo  illam  veritatem,  qoamTia  iciat  at  Deoa.    Dena,  6.  219. 
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fays  thig  criterioa  of  truth,  *  is  its  relaxation  by  a  lawful  su 
perior  in  the  place  of  God,  from  a  just  cause.  The  superior, 
as  the  vicar  of  God  in  the  place  of  God,  remits  to  a  man  the 
debt  of  a  plighted  promise.  God's  acceptance,  by  this  dispen- 
sation, ceases:  for  it  is  dispensed  in  God's  name.'  The 
precious  divine,  in  this  manner,  puts  man  in  the  stead  of  God, 
and  enables  a  creature  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  a  vow. 

A  confessor,  the  same  doctor  avers,  '  should  assert  his  igno- 
pince  of  the  truths  which  he  knows  only  by  sacramental  con- 
fession, and  confirm  his  assertion,  if  necessary,  by  oath.  Such 
(acts  he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man  or  the 
destruction  of  the  state,  depended  on  the  disclosure.'  The 
reason,  in  this  case,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  doctrine.  *  The 
c<mfes8or  is  questioned  and  answers  as  a  man.  This  trutb, 
however,  he  knows  not  as  man,  but  as  God ;'  and,  thereibre, 
which  was  to  be  proved — he  is  not  guilty  of  falsehood  or 
perjury. 

CsLJetan  teaches  the  same  maxim.  According  to  the  cardi- 
nal, '  the  sentence  of  excommunication  for  apostacy  fh)m  the 
&ith  is  no  sooner  pronounced  against  a  king,  than,  in  fact,  his 
subjects  are  freed  from  his  dominion  and  oath.^ 

Aquinas,  though  a  Saint,  and  worshipped  in  the  popish  com- 
munion on  the  bendisd  knee,  maintains  the  same  shocking 
principle.  He  recommends  the  same 'Satanic  maxim  to  sub- 
jects, whose  sovereign  becomes  an  advocate  of  heresy.  Ac- 
Gordiuff  to  his  angelic  saintship,  *'  when  a  king  is  excommuni- 
cated tor  apostacy,  his  vassals  are,  in  fact,  immediately  freed 
fiom  his  dominion  and  from  their  oath  of  fealty :  for  a  heretic 
cannot  govern  the  faithfuL"  Such  a  prince  is  to  be  deprived  of 
authority,  and  his  subjects  freed  from  the  obligation  of  allegi- 
ance. This  is  the  doctrine  of  a  man  adored  by  the  patrons  of 
Bomanism  for  his  sanctity.  He  enjoined  the  breacn  of  feidi 
and  the  violation  of  a  sworn  engagement:  and  is  cited  for 
authority  on  this  point  by  Dens,  the  kIoI  of  the  popish  prelacy 
m  Ireland.' 

Bernard,  the  celebrated  Glossator  on  the  canon-law,  advances 
the  same  principle.  A  debtor,  says  the  canonist  of  Parma, 
"  though  sworn  to  pay,  may  refuse  the  claim  of  a  creditor  who 
fidls  into  heresy  or  under  excommunication."  According  to 
tlie  same  authority,  ''  the  debtor's  oath  implies  the  tacit  condi- 

>  Quam  cito  aliqnis  per  sententiam  denimciatur  excommunicatiiB  propter  apoe- 
tMiam  a  fide,  ipao  hcto  ejus  tubditi  rant  dl>aolati  adominio  et  jaramento.  Cijetia 
ill  Aquin.  S.  50. 

*  Quam  cito  aliqnit  per  tententiam  demmciatur  ezcommimicatiia,  propter  apoir 
iHhni  a  fide,  imo  hcto,  ejus  lobditi  a  doninio  et  Jturamento  fidelitatu  qyna  libmtf 
mmi,  quod  labditii  fidelibiia  dominari  noB  poiiit.    Aqimiaa,  S.  50. 
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tioD  that  the  creditor,  to  be  entitled  to  payment,  should  remain 
in  a  state  in  which  communication  with  mm  would  be  lawful.*'^ 

The  Parisian  University,  in  1589,  consisting  of  sixty  doctors, 
declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  king,  Henry  the  Third,  and  authorized  to  take  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Catholir 
cism.' 

The  French  clergy,  in  1677,  even  after  the  reformation, 
taught  the  same  infernal  maxim.  The  Hugonots  '*  insisted  on 
the  faith  which  the  French  nation  had  plighted  in  a  solenm 
treaty.  The  Romish  theologians,  on  the  contraiy,  rejected  the 
plea,  and  contended  in  their  sermons  and  public  writings,  that 
a  prince  is  not  bound  to  keep  &ith  with  the  partizans  of 
heresy.**  These  advocates  of  treachery  and  perjury  pleaded 
OQ  tlie  occasion,  the  precedent  of  the  Constantian  council, 
which,  in  opposition  to  a  safe-conduct,  had  sacrificed  Huss  and 
Jerome  to  the  demon  of  popery.' 

This  atrocious  maxim  was  taught  by  popes,  as  well  as  by 
theologians.  A  numerous  train  of  pontifis  might  be  named, 
who,  in  word  and  in  deed,  disseminated  this  principle.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven,  inde^,  for  many  ages,  engaged,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  in  violating  fidth  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  From  this  mass  may,  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying 
the  theory,  be  selected  Gregory,  Urban,  Paul,  Alexander, 
Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent.   ' 

Gregory,  in  1080,  asserted  his  authority  to  dissolve  the  oath 
of  iealty.^  His  infallibility  supported  his  assertion  by  proofs, 
or  pretended  proofs,  fix>m  scnpture  and  tradition.  This  au* 
tbority,  his  hoUness  alleged,  was  conveyed  in  the  power  of  the 
keys,  consisting  in  binding  and  loosing,  and  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.  The  contraiy  opinion  he 
represented  as  madness  and  idolatry. 

Urban,  in  1090,  followed  the  example  of  Gregory.  Subjects, 
he  declared,  *  are  by  no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  fealty 
which  they  swear  to  a  Christian  prince,  who  withstands  Goa 


^  Licet  non  lolvat,  non  incidit  in  poenam,  et  in  eodem  modo,  si  per  jnrameDtam : 
in  ilia  obligatione  et  juramento  tacite  Bubintelligetnr,  n  talis  permanserit,  cui  com. 
taanicare  uceat    Greg.  9.     Decret.  L.  5.    Tit.  7.  c.  16.    Maynootb  Report,  261. 

*  Populom  jorejarando  solatam  esse.  Thaan.  4.  690.  Les  Francois  ^toient 
effectivement  deli6  du  serment  de  fidelity.     Maimbiirg,  299.     Daniel,  2.  349. 

'  Protestante^  fidem  datam  orgerent.  Contra  theologi  nostri  dispatabant,  et  jam 
iq^erto  capite,  in  concionibas  et  evulgatis  scriptisy  ad  fidem  sectariis  aenranaam 
mm  obligare  principem  contendebant.     Thoan.  3.  524. 

*  Contra  illorum  insaniam,  qui,  nefando  ore,  garriunt,  anctoritatem  sancte  et 
Apostolics  sedis  non  potnisse  qaemqoam  a  sacnunento  fidelitatis  ejus  tbmibr^tm 
Ubb.  12.  3S0,  439,  497. 
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aad  the  saiiitt  and  cootemns  their  precepts.*'  The  pontHF  so 
oordioffly  prohibited  Count  Hugo's  soldieiy,  though  under  tba 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  obey  their  sovereign. 

Gregory,  the  Ninth,  in  1229,  folbwed  the  footsteps  of  his 

Sredecessors.  According  to  his  in&Uibility,  *  none  should  keep 
dth  with  the  person  who  opposes  God  and  the  saints."*  Oie- 
ffory,  on  this  account,  declared  the  emperor  Frederic's  vassals 
&eed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 

Urban  the  Sixth  imitated  Gregory  the  Ninth.  This  pontiff^ 
in  1378,  declared  that  *  engagements  of  any  kind,  even  when 
confirmed  by  oath  with  persons  guilty  of  schism  or  heresy* 
though  made  before  their  s^stacy,  are  in  themselves  unlawrol 
and  void." 

Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1555,  absolved  himself  from  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Conclave.  His  holiness  had  sworn 
to  make  only  four  cardinals ;  but  violated  his  obligation,  ffis 
supremacy  declared,  that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound,  or  his 
authority  limited,  even  by  an  oath.  The  contrary,  he  charac- 
terized, ^  as  a  manifest  heresy.*^ 

Paul  the  Fifth  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  inserted 
an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary,  praising  his  holiness  for  free- 
ing the  emperor  Henry's  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity .*• 
His  absoluUon,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  the 
pontiff  repiesents  as  an  act  of  piety  and  heroism.  Paul's  enact- 
ment, in  this  transaction,  was  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  Cle- 
ment, and  Benedict 

Innocent  the  Tenth  declared  that  *  the  Roman  pontiff  could 
invalidate  civil  contracts,  promises,  or  oaths,  made  by  the  friends 
of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy .*•  A  denial  of  this 
proposition,  his  infallibility  styled  heresy ;  and  those  who  re- 
jected the  idea  of  papal  dispensation,  incurred,  according  to  his 
holiness,  the  pendty  prescribed  by  the  sacred  canons  and 
i^M>stolic  constitutions  against  those  who  impugn  the  pontifical 
tnthority  in  questions  of^  faith. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  taught  this  diabolical  doctrine,  not  only 
fay  precept  but  also  by  example.     The  practice  of  annulling 

'  Fidelitatem  quam  Chriitiano  principi  jurant,  Deo  ejasque  sanctii  adTenanti,  et 
Mmm  prscepta  calcanti,  nullo  cohibentur  auctoritate  pe'nolvere.  Pitboa.  360. 
Vteret.  caas.  15.    QuaeBt.  ^*       .  . 

*  Penonne  ne  doit  garder  fidelity  k  celui,  qui  I'oppote  a  Diea  et  &  tea  aainti. 
wfDTf  3.  183. 

*  Oonventionei  facUe  cam  hujuimodi  bfltreticia  seu  tchumaticis,  poitquani  talei 
flbeti  erant,  sunt  temeraris,  iUicitic,  et  i|Mo  jure  nulls,  (etn  forta  ante  ijpaoram 
tpamn  in  Khiama  sou  hieresim  ioitae)  etiam  li  forent  Jnnunento  Yel  fioe  data 
vats.     Rymcr,  7.  352. 

^  Le  contraire  etoit  une  heresie  manifeste.     Paolo,  2.  37. 

*  SabditoB  populos  fide  ei  data  liberavit.    fimy.  2.  492.    Crottj,  S5« 

'  Contractus  civiles,  promissa,  vel  juramenta  catboUcorom  com  lisreticii  m^ 
sd  beretici  sint,  per  pontificem  enenrari  potiint.    Oanm,  14. 
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oathg  and  breaking  faith  was  exemplified  by  Zacbarj^  Gregoiy 
Innocent,  Honorius,  Clement,  Urban,  Eugenins,  Clement, 
Paul,  and  Pius,  as  the  theory  had  been  taught  by  Gregory, 
Urban,  Paul,  Alexander,  Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 
Pope  Zachary,  in  745,  annulled  the  French  nation's  oath  of 
fealty  to  kin^  Childeric,  and  Stephen,  Zachary's  successor, 
afterward  dissolved  Pepin's  allegiance  to  the  French 
monarch.^ 

.  Gregory,  in  1078, '  absolved  aU  from  their  fidelity,  wha  were 
bound  by  oath  to  persons  excommunicated.'  This  sweeping 
and  infernal  sentence,  his  hoUness,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, pronounced  *•  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  his  sacred 
predecessors  and  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority.** 

Innocent,  in  1215,  '  freed  all  that  were  bound  to  those  who 
had  fallen  into  heresy  from  aU  fealty,  homage,  and  obedience.'^ 
His  infallibility's  dispensation  extended  to  the  dissolution  of 
obligation  and  secunty  of  all  kinds. 

Honorius,  in  1220,  treed  the  king  of  Hungary  from  all  obU- 

Etions  in  some  alienations  of  his  kingdom,  which  his  majesty 
d  made  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil.  These,  it  appears, 
were  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  dishonourable  to  the  sovereign. 
His  holiness,  however,  soon  contrived  a  remedy,  which  was 
distinguished  by  its  facility  and  efficiency.  The  vicar^eneral 
of  God,  in  the  fulness  of  apostolic  authority,  demolished  the 
royal  oath,  and  commanded  the  revocation  of  these  alienations.'^ 
Clement,  in  1306,  emancipated  Edward,  king  of  England, 
fiom  a  solemn  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  great  cnarter.  •  The 
English  monarch  had  taken  this  obligation  in  1258  on  the 
holy  evangelists,'  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  an 
affecting  solemnity  and  awful  imprecations  of  perdition  in  case 
of  violation  or  inmngement.  The  Roman  viceroy  of  heaven 
however,  soon  removed  these  uneasy  bonds,  and  furnished  his 
British  majesty  with  a  ready  licence  for  the  breach  of  faith  and 
the  commission  of  perjury.  The  pontiff  published  a  bulL 
*  granting  the  king  absolution  from  his  oath."     The  absolution, 

^  Zacharias  omnes  Francigenas  a  juramento  fidelitatis  absolvit.  Labb.  12.  500. 
Pithou,  260.  Pepinus  a  Stephano  pape  a  fidelitatis  sacramento  absolvitor.  Otho, 
V.  23.     Bomaet,  1.  49. 

*  Eos  qui  excommanicatis  fidelitate  teut  sacraxnento  constricti  sont,  Apostolica 
Mctoritate  a  sarramento  absolvimuM.     Pithoa,  260.    Cans.  15.    Q.  6. 

*  Absolutos  se  noverint  a  debito  fidelitatis,  hominii,  et  totias  obsequii,  qaicnnqiM 
lapsis  manifeste  in  htBreism,  aliquo  pacto,  quacunque  firmitate  vallato,  tenebantur 
■dstricti.     Pithoa,  241.     L.  5.     T.  7. 

*  Nos  eidem  regi  dirigimos  scripta  nostra,  ut  alienationes  predictas,  non  obstante 
Jnramento,  studeat  revocare.    Greg.  9.  l.  2.    Tit.  24.  c.  33.    Pithba.  111. 

'  Henri  et  Edouard  iurerent  I'observation  sur  les  evangiles.  Orleans,  5.  163. 
Le  Pape  lui  donnoit  Tabsolution  du  serment.     Bray.  3.  358.    Collier,  1.  400. 

Baz  coactos  est  prsestare  sacramentom.  Trivettus,  Ann.  1258.  Obtinebat  rex 
It  Domino  papa  abioliitionem  ajoramento.  Trivettos,  Ann.  1306.  Dacheir,  3. 
196,  S30. 
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:frf  greater  comforty  was  supported  in  the  rear  by  an  excommu* 
Bicatioa  pronounced  agunst  all  who  should  observe  snch  an 
-^th. 

Urban  imitated  Clement.  This  plenipotentiary  of  heayen, 
in  1367,  in  the  administration  of  his  spiritual  vicegerency,  trans- 
oaitted  absolution  to  some  Frenchmen,  who  bad  been  taken 
prisoners  by  a  gang  of  marauders  who  invested  the  French  na- 
tion, and  had  sworn  all  whom  they  released,  to  remit  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  their  liberation.^  His  holiness,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  transaction,  not  only  repealed  the  treaty ; 
but  With  the  whole  weight  of  his  pontifical  authority, '  dissolved 
the  oath  and  interdicted  the  payment  of  the  ransom.' 

Eugenius  the  Fourth  reaped  laurels  in  this  field,  and  outshone 
ipany  of  his  rivals  in  the  skilful  management  of  the  oath-annut- 
Jing  process.  His  holiness,  who  wielded  his  prerogative  in  tUf 
way  toward  Piccinino  and  in  nullifying  the  Bohemian  compacts, 
was  followed  in  this  latter  transaction,  by  Pope  Pius.  Eur 
|;enius,  in  1444,  also  induced  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary,  to 
break  his  treaty  with  the  sultan  Amurath,  though  confirmed 
by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  king  and  the  sultan  on  the  gospel 
and  the  koran.  His  holiness,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  a 
variety  into  the  system  established  for  the  encouragement  oi 
perjury,  by  executing  his  plan  by  proxy.  Julian,  clothed  with 
tegatine  authority,  mustered  all  his  eloquence  to  efiect  the 
design  ;  and  represented,  in  strong  colours,  the  criminality  o£ 
observing  a  treaty,  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  and  so 
inimical  to  the  holy  &ith.  The  pontifi^'s  vicegerent,  in  solemn 
mockery,  dispensed  with  the  oath,  which,  being  sworn  with 
infidels,  was,  like  those  with  heretics,  a  mere  nullity.  *  I 
absolve  you,'  said  the  representative  of  the  representative  of 
God, '  from  perjury,  and  I  sanctify  your  arms.  Follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  glory  and  salvation.  Dismiss  your 
scrupulosity,  and  devolve  on  my  head  the  sin  and  the  punish- 
ment.' The  sultan,  it  is  said,  displaved  a  copy  of  tlie  violated 
treaty,  the  monument  of  papal  per^dy,  in  the  front  of  batde, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  called  aloud 
on  the  prophet  Jesus  to  avenge  the  mockery  of  his  religion  and 
authority.  The  faith  of  Iskmism  excelled  the  casuistry  of 
popery.  The  peijurers,  whom  Moreri  calls  Christians,  *  falsi- 
ned  their  oath,'  took  arms  against  the  Turks,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Varna.* 

^  Le  Pape  envoia  oax  priaoimiert  Vabtolation  da  ■erment.    DanieU  5.  145. 

*  Les  Chretiens  sollicitez  par  Julien,  Legal  da  Pape  Eagene  IV.  fauMerent  lear 
tcA.  Moreri,  1.  390.  Sismond.  9.  196.  Canisiut,  4.  462.  Leniant,  3.  164.  L9 
Oajdinal  1*  en  dupensoit  par  Tanthorit^  du  nege  Apottoliqae.  Amorath  a'  eieria 
m  miliea  da  comoat,  Chrut,  duist,  voy  ton  people  deeloyal  qui  a  fiuilc6  la  tofm 
T}gmm,  3.  693. 
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-Clement,  in  1526,  absolved  Francis  II.  the  French  long  fiom 
a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain*^  The  emperor  of 
Germany  had  taken  his  Christian  majesty  a  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  him  to  Madrid.  The  conditions  of 
bisengagement,  which  were  disadvantageous,  Francis  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  This  engagement,  however,  the  pontiff,  by  bis 
apostolic  power,  soon  dissolved,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
French  king  as  an  ally  in  a  holy  confederacy,  which  his  mfal- 
libility  had  organized  against  the  German  emperor.  The 
convention,  though  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  soon  yielded  to 
apostolic  power,  and,  more  especially,  as  its  annihikition  con- 
duced to  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Pope  Paul  III.  in  1535,  *  forbade  all  sovereigns,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  lend  any  aid,  under  pretext  of  any  obli- 
gation or  oath,  to  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.*  His  holiness 
also  ^  absolved  all  princes  from  all  such  promises  and  engage- 
ments.'' Pius  IV.  treated  Elizabeth  as  Paul  had  treated 
Henry.  *  His  holiness  annulled  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  which 
had  been  sworn  to  her  majesty,  by  her  subjects.'  This  consti" 
ttition  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  renewed  and  confirmed.' 
Heniy  and  Elizabeth  had  patronized  schism  or  heresy,  and 
therefore  forfeited  aU  claim  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  plighted 
fcith. 

Councils,  as  well  as  pontiffs,  encouraged  this  principle  of 
fidthlessness.  Some  of  these  synods  were  provincial  ana  some 
general.  Among  the  provincial  councils,  which  countenanced 
or  practised  this  maxim  were  those  of  Rome,  Lateran,  and 
Diamper. 

A  Roman  Council,  in  1036,  absolved  Edward  the  Confessor, 
king  of  England,  from  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagement,  it  seems,  was  inconvenient  to  his 
sainted  majesty,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  nation. 
But  Leo  the  Ninth  and  a  Roman  council  soon  supplied  a 
remedy.  His  holiness  presided  in  this  assembty,  which  eulo- 
gized Edward's  piety,  and  in  a  few  moments  and  with  great 
mcility,  disannulled  his  majesty's  troublesome  vow.* 

Gregory  VII.  in  1076,  in  a  Roman  synod,  absolved  all  Chri-- 
fians  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  who,  in 
his  infallibility's  elegant  language,  had  become  a  member  of  the 

1  Le  Pape  delivera  le  roi  da  serment  qu*il  avoit  pret£  en  Espagne.     Paol.  1.  63. 

*  Henrici  vaasalos  et  sabditoa  a  jaramento  fidelitatia  absoivit.  Cam  Henrico, 
ocmfcBderationes,  contractHA,  pacta,  et  conventa  omnia,  qnovis  modo  stabQita,  irrita 
ftcit  et  nulla.     Alex.  24.  420. 

*  Omnes  ac  singolos  cpus  mibditos  a  jaramento  fidelitatis  absoivit,  lato  in  eoa,  qui 
iDini  legibai  ac  mandatu  parerent,  anathemate.  Alexander,  23.  425.  Bmv.  4  503. 

*  Sa  Saintete,  qui  j  prendoit,  lui  donna  Vabaolation  de  son  voeii.    Aiidlilly.  ttS. 
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devil,  and  an  enemy  to  the  vicar-general  of  Ood^  He  dap 
iBterdicted  all  persons  from  obeying  Henry,  as  king,  notwitb* 
standing  their  oath.  This  sentence  the  pontiff,  with  the  appro^ 
!__.!__  _/•  .1^^  council,  pronounced  as  the  plenipotent' 
K)  possessed  the  power  of  binding  and  loo 
Almighty  God,  ttie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
A  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1112,  freed  Pascal  the  Roman 
pontiff  from  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  consecrated 
host,  on  the  subject  of  investitures  and  excommunication.  This 
obligation,  in  all  its  terrors,  the  holy  assembly,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  *  condemned  and  annulled.''  This  decision,  the 
•acred  synod,  in  their  own  statement,  ^  pronounced  by  canonical 
authority  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Sprit.'  These 
patrons  of  perjury,  in  the  annunciation  of  this  infernal  sentence, 

C^nded,  in  the  language  of  blasphemy,  to  the  inspiration  of 
en. 

Ore^ry  the  Ninth,  in  12S8,  convened  a  Roman  council, 
oonsistmg  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Apulia^ 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  this  assembly,  absolved,  from  their 
oath,  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic  the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  sacred  synod  issued  this  sentence,  because,  accordmc;  to 
its  own  statement,  no  person  is  obliged  to  keep  faith  with  a 
Christian  prince  when  ne  gainsays  God  and  the  saints.'  The 
pontiff,  on  this  occasion,  declared,  in  council,  that  *  he  pro- 
ceeded against  the  emperor,  as  against  one  who  was  guilty  of 
heresy  and  who  despised  the  keys  of  the  church.'  The  synodal 
decision  contains  a  direct  and  unmitigated  avowal  of  the  dia- 
bolical maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  persons  guilty 
of  heresy  or  of  rebellion  against  the  popedom. 

The  synod  of  Diamper,  in  India,  issued  a  decision  of  the 
same  kind.  This  assemblv,  in  1599,  under  the  presidency  of 
Menez,  invalidated  the  oaths  that  those  Indian  Christians  had 
taken  arainst  changing  Syrianism  for  Popery,  or  receivinfi;  their 
clerKy  mm  the  Roman  pontiff  instead,  of  th€  Babylonian 
patriarch.  Such  obligations,  the  holy  council  pronounced 
pestilential  and  void,  and  the  keeping  of  them  an  impiety  and 
temerity.^  The  sacred  synod,  in  this  manner,  could,  by  a 
skilful  use  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  exterminate  obligations 
and  oaths  by  wholesale. 

The  encouragement  to  faithlessness  and  perjury  was  not 

I  Oainet  Cbristiano0  a  Tincalo  jmmeiiti  abfolvo.    Labb.  13.  SOO 

*  Jndicio  Sancti  Spiritiis  damnamus.    Irritam  etaa  jadicamos,  atqoa  omuio 
oaatiaina.    Labb.  19.  1165.    Bray.  S.  5S0.    Platma,  m  PaaeaL 

*  Ob  B'eit  point  obllg6  de  gwder  la  foi,  qae  Ton  a  jori  4  m  priaee  Cbmlia^ 
Md  il  a'oppoae  4  DieQ  «t  I  aaa  liata.    BnxT.  3.  179.    Labb.  IS.  114»  1»8. 

*  Dcdaral  p^nodof  juniiiMita  b^}iiMiiodi  niula  profwia  et  irrita.    Ooaaarl^  i,  Sl« 
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cooSned  to  provincial  synodsf  but  extended  to  universal  coan;* 
cik.  Six  ofthese  general  ecclesiiifitical  conventions  patronized^ 
in  word  or  deed,  by  p^recept  or  example,  violation  of  engage- 
ments and  breach  of  trust.  These  were  the  universal  councils 
of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

The  third  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  superintended  by 
Alexander  and  clothed  with  infallibility,  taught  this  principle  in 
word  and  deed.  The  unerring  fathers,  in  tne  sixteenth  canon» 
styled  '  an  oath  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility,  not  an  oath, 
but  perjury.'^  The  pontiffs,  whose  province  it  is  to  explain 
oaths  and  vows,  always  confounded  ecclesiastical  utility  with 
pontifical  aggrandizement.  Obligations,  therefore,  which  mili- 
tated against  the  interest  or  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  soon  has- 
tened to  their  dissolution.  The  Lateran  convention,  in  its 
twenty-seventh  canon,  exemplified  its  own  theory,  and  disen- 
gaged, from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  the  vassals  of  the  barons  and 
lords  who  embraced  or  protected  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism.' 
These  princes  patronized  heresy,  and  their  subjects,  therefore, 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  such  sovereigns,  or  to  yield 
them  fealty  or  obedience.  This  language  is  unequivocal,  and 
supersedes,  by  its  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  necessity  of 
any  comment. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215,  issued 
an  enactment  of  the  same  kind.  This  infallible  assembly,  in 
its  third  canon,  *  freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty.'*  The  temporal  lord,  who 
refused  to  purify  his  dominions  from  heretical  pollution,  not  only 
forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  vassals,  but  his  title  to  his  estate, 
which,  in  consequence,  might  be  seized  by  any  orthodox  ad- 
venturer. Heresy,  therefore,  according  to  this  unemng  con- 
gress, rescinds  the  obligation  of  fidelity,  cancels  the  right  of 
property,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  faith. 

.  The  general  council  of  Lyons  absolved  the  Emperor  Frederic's 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  fealty.*  The  synod  in  their  own  way, 
convicted  the  emperor  of  sctiism,  heresy,  and  church-robbery. 
ffia  criminality,  tnerefore,  according  to  the  unerring  council, 
warranted  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  subject's 
oath  of  obedience.  Innocent,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
represented  himself  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  on  whom  God, 

1  Non  jurametita,  sed  perjnria  potius'snnt  dicenda,  nasD  contra  uttlitatem  ecclen- 
Mticam  attentantur.     Pith.  110.     Labb.  13.  426.     Gibert,  3.  504. 

*  RelaxatoB  ae  noverint  a  debito  fidelitatia  et  homimi,  et  toticu  obseqnii.     Labb. 

ia.431. 

*  Vaaaalos  ab  ejns  fidelitate  denimciet  abaolotos.    Bin.  S.  807.     Labb.  13.  934. 
4  Omnes  qni  ei  Jararaento  fidelitatis  tenentor  adstricti  a  juramento  haiusmodi 

MTDetoo  abaolventot.    Labb.  14.  52.    Bum.  a  852.    Paris,  651,  652.    Gtannoiv 


ia  the  person  of  the  (Galilean  fisherman,  had  confeired  the  keys 
of  lus  kingdom,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing.  The  council  concurred  with  the  pontiff.  The  pope 
and  the  prelacy,  says  Paris,  *  lighted  tapers  and  thundered,  in^ 
fiightful  tulminations,  against  his  imperial  majesty.'  The  testi- 
mony of  Paris  is  corroborated  by  Nangis  and  pope  Martin.^ 

The  general  council  of  Pisa  imitated  those  of  the  Lateran 
and  Lyons.  This  assembly,  in  its  fifteenth  session,  released 
all  Christians  fix>m  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Benedict  and 
Oiegory,  and  forbade  all  men,  notwithstanding;  any  obligation, 
to  raey  the  rival  pontiffs,  whom  the  holy  fatners,  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  convicted  of  perjury,  contumacy,  incorrigibility, 
schism,  and  heresy.*  The  sacred  synod,  m  this  instance, 
assumed  the  power  of  dissolving  sworn  engagements,  and  of 
warranting  all  Christendom  to  break  feith  witn  two  viceroys 
of  heaven,  who,  according  to  the  synodal  sentence,  were  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  on  this  topic,  outstripped ' 
^  competition,  and  gained  an  infamous  celebrity,  in  recom- 
mending and  exempUfying  treachery,  the  demolition  of  oaths, 
and  un&ithfulness  to  engagements.  The  holy  assembly  having 
convicted  John,  though  a  lawful  pope,  of  simony,  schism, 
heresy,  infidelity,  munler,  perjury,  fornication,  adultery,  rape, 
incest,  sodomy,  and  a  few  other  trifling  frailties  of  a  similar 
kind,  deposed  his  holiness,  and  emancipated  all  Christians  from 
their  oath  of  obedience  to  his  supremacy.'  His  infidlibility,  in 
the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  his  simony,  schism,  heresy, 
peijury,  murder,  incest,  and  sodomy,  exercised  his  prercwative 
of  dissolving  oaths  as  well  as  the  council.  The  holy  rathers 
had  sworn  to  conceal  from  the  pontiff  their  plans  for  his 
d^pradatioQ.  The  trusty  prelacy,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  obligation  to  secrecy,  revealed  all,  during  the  night,  to  his 
holiness.  John,  by  this  means,  had  the  satis&ction  of  discov- 
ering the  machinations  of  his  judges,  and  of  inducing  the 
in&Uible  bishops  to  perjury.  The  pontiff,  however,  by  his 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  soon  dis- 
annulled these  obligations,  and  delivered  the  perjured  traitors, 
who  composed  the  sacred  synod,  from  their  oath  of  secrecy.^ 

*  Diliffanti  delibentione  pnebabita  cam  pnelctU  ibidem  oongregatif  taper  neftn- 
dk  FredericL    Nangii,  Ann.  1045.    Dachery,  3.  35. 

Isnooentiasy  memoratciin  Fredericnm  in  coneilio  Lagdnnenn,  eodem  approbante 
ooocilio  denanciavit.     Dacbery,  3.  6S4. 

'  Nonobstante  quooonque  fidelitati*  jaramento.  Labb.  15. 1 138.  Alex,  fti,  573. 
Daeberj,  1.  S47. 

*  UniTertos  et  lingalos  Chriitianos  ab  ejoi  obedientn,  fidelitate,  et  Jnrameiitcs 
abaolntoa  declarans.    Alex.  €4.  630. 

^  Lea  degmantpar loii  aiitorit6  MNiTeraiiie  dee  leniieiit,  qn'ils  sroleBt  tUli  ds 
••  Hm  reveler     Braj.  4.  40.    Labb.  16.  233 
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The  pontiff  shewed  the  council,  that  he  could  demolirii  oadis 
as  well  as  bis  faithless  accusers,  who  ^  rejMresented  the  whole 
church  and  had  met  in  the  spirit  of  God.' 
•  The  Constantians,  in  the  twentieth  session,  fieed  the  vassals 
of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  from  their  oath  of  fealty.  The 
thirty-seventh  session  was  distin^ished  by  disentai^ling  all 
Chnstians  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  however  taken,  to  Pope 
Benedict,  and  forbidding  any  to  obey  him  on  pain  of  the  pen- 
alty annexed  to  schism  and  heresy.^  The  sacred  synod,  m  its 
forty-first  session,  annulled  and  execrated  all  conventions  and 
ooths,  which  might  militate  against  the  fireedom  and  efficiency 
of  the  pending  election. 

This  council's  treatment  of  Huss  and  Jerome  constituted  the 
most  revolting  instance  of  its  treachery.  The  martyrdom  of 
these  celebrated  fiiends,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  glaring, 
undis^ised,  and  disgusting  specimens  of  perfidy  ever  ex- 
hibitea  to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world  or  recorded  Sar  the 
execration  of  posterity.  John  Huss  was  summoned  to  the 
cdly  of  Constance  on  a  char^  of  heresy.  His  safety^  during  * 
Ub  journey,  his  stay,  and  his  nsTUBNi  was  guaranteed  by  a 
•afinconduct  fix>m  the  Emperor  Si^mund,  addressed  to  all 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  governors  m  his  dominions*  Huss 
obeyed  the  summons.  Plighted  fidth,  however,  could,  in  those 
days,  confer  no  security  on  a  man  accused  of  heresy.  Huss 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which, 
in  its  holy  zeal,  ^  devoted  his  soul  to  the  infernal  devUs,'  and 
deUvered  his  body  to  the  secular  arm ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  imperial  promise  of  protection  and  in  defiance  of  all  justice 
and  humanity,  committed  the  victim  of  its  own  perfidy  to  the 
flames."  This  harbinger  of  the  reformation  sunered  martyr- 
dom with  the  emperor^s  safe-conduct  in  his  hand.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  like  a  Christian  hero.  He  endured  the  punish- 
ment with  unparalleled  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  triumph  of 
fittth  and  die  extacy  of  divine  love,  *sung  hymns  to  God,' 
while  die  mouldering  flesh  was  consumed  from  his  bones,  till 
the  immortal  spirit  ascended  from  the  funeral  pile  and  soared 
to  heaven.^ 

Jerome,  also,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe-conduct 
fiom  the  fiiithless  synod,  shared  the  same  destiny.     This  man, 

'  OfBDM  Chriitianof  ab  ejus  obedientia  atqna  jaruneiitu  abfloMt.  Gom.  4.  SI . 
U>b.  16.  309,  681,  714. 

*  Anittam  taam  devoTeimit  diabolia  infemis.    Lenfan.  1.  400. 

'  Hoi  monta  sur  le  bucher,  avec  wne  grande  intrepidity,  et  il  moonit  en  ch«i- 
tttU  det  Paeaumea.    Moreri,  4.  321. 

Aocun  pbiloaophe  n'aroit  endar^  la  moit  avec  one  reaolatioii  ai  detennin^e.  II 
pntiqoa  fe  debore  de  tooa  lea  actea  aue  aoggere  la  davotioii  la  pliia  aolide.  8a  fer- 
voor  radoabloit  Ion  qa*il  apperceut  le  flambeaa.    Hiat.  do  Wiclef.  9,  197,  ISa. 
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.diflftiiiguiriied  for  his  fnendship  tod  eloqtienoey  came  txr  Cmr- 
stance,  for  the  generous  purpose  of  supporting  bis  early 
oompanion,  and  died  with  heroism,  in  the  fire  which  bad  eon- 
sumed  his  friend.  Huss  and  Jerome,  says  £neas  Sylvius, 
afterward  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  *  discovered  no  symptom  of 
weakness,  went  to  punishment  as  to  a  festival,  and  sutig  hymns 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  without  interruption  till  the  last 

Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has,  in  his 
examination  before  the  British  Commons,  endeavoured,  by  his 
usual  misrepresentations  and  sophistry,  to  exculpate  Sigismund 
and  the  synod  from  the  imputation  of  faithlessness.  The 
task  was  Herculean,  but  the  bishop's  arguments  are  silly. 
Murray,  like  Phaeton,  failed  in  a  bola  attempt  The  imperial 
safe-conduct,  says  the  doctor,  following  Becanus,  Maimburg, 
and  Alexander,  was  only  a  passport,  like  those  granted  to 
travellers  on  the  European  continent,  to  hinder  interruption 
or  molestation  on  the  way :  but,  by  no  means,  to  prevent  the 
executbn  of  justice,  in  case  of  a  legal  convictbn.  The  arch^ 
bishop's  statement  is  as  faithless  as  the  emperor's  safe-conduct 
or  the  synod's  sentence.  The  emperor's  promised  protection 
to  Huss,  *  extended,  not  only  to  his  going  and  stay,  but  also 
to  his  RETURN.'  The  return  of  this  victim  of  treachery  was 
intercepted  by  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  trying  obstacles,  indeed, 
but  good  enouffh  for  a  heretic.  The  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
says  the  Popish  author  of  the  history  of  Wickliffism,  *  was,  in 
its  terms,  clear,  general,  absolute,  and  without  reserve.** 

The  council  was  accessory  to  the  emperor's  treachery.  The 
safe-conduct,  indeed,  was  not  binding  on  the  Constantian 
olergy.  These  were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  pos- 
sessed, at  least  a  canonical  and  admitted  power  of  pronouncing 
on  the  theolofiy  of  the  accused.  An  ecclesiastical  court  was 
the  proper  tribunal  for  deciding  an  ecclesiastical  question. 
The  Constantian  fathers,  therefore,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  age,  might,  with  propriety,  have  tried  the  Cathohcism  of 
Huss,  and,  on  evidence,  declared  him  guilty  of  heresy  and 
obstinacy.    But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  holy  synod,  who  advised 

>  T\m  aUoient  ta  Mipplice  cotmne  4  xm  f«0tb.  11  ne  lenr  achappii  jamait  fraeime 
Mole,  qui  marqiut  la  nMMndra  foibleiae^  Aa  miliea  daa  flammes,  ua  cbattUraDC 
Q«t  hyrones  JQiqaea  aa  dernier  soupir.    Moreri,  4.  232.    SyW.  c.  36.    ^ 

Qai  let  avoient  accotnpagnez  leur  avoient  oni  chanter  juiqa'  au  dernier  lenr  Tie 
Wloaan^s  de  Diea.     Hitt  Du  Wiclif.  2. 

*  Transire,  itare,  morari,  et  redire  libere  permittatit.    Alexander,  25,  25S,  2$0. 

De  le  laiiser  abrement  et  surement  p«Mer,  demeurer,  ■'arreter,  et  retottmer. 
Morari,  4.  232.  Du  Pin,  3.  92.  Lea  termei  etoient  evidena,  genenwut,  atMolu,  et 
MMmna  naenre.    Hiatoire  d«  WiekliftMiiwne,  9S.    Maiaib.  SIS.    Com.  Bep 
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wd  aanctioned  8igiimund*8  breach  of  fiuth,  and,  by  diis  meaaa^ 
became  partakers  in  his  perfidy. 

But  Huss,  says  Murray,  suffered  in  Constance,  a  free  city, 
oyer  the  laws  of  which  Sigismund  had  no  controL  The  empe- 
lor*  he  concludes,  could  not  have  prevented  die  Constantian 
Act  of  Faith.  This  is  another  snamefiil  misrepresentation. 
The  bishop,  in  his  statement,  breaks  {axih  with  history  as  much 
as  the  emperor  did  with  Huss.  The  emperor  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  synod.  His  m^esty,  on  the  contrary,  protested, 
that  rather  than  support  the  Ileresiarch  in  his  error  and  obsti- 
nacy, be  would  kindle  die  fire  with  his  own  hands.  The  sen- 
tence, accordingly,  was  executed  by  imperial  authority.  The 
oouncil  consignee!  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavana,  who  delivered  him  to  the  executioner.^ 
0iffismund,  it  appears,  possessed  power ;  but  instead  of  using 
it  tor  the  protection  of  Huss,  he  exerted  it  for  his  punishment. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  have  annulled  the  prisoner's  sentence  of 
heresy;  but  he  could  have  granted  him  life  and  hberty,  till  the 
exporation  of  his  safe-conduct,  as  Charles  V.  did  to  Ludier. 

But  the  council's  sanction  of  the  oath  annulling^and  faith- 
yiolating  system  depends,  b^  no  means,  on  the  contents  of  the 
emperor's  safe-conduct  or  his  treatment  of  Huss.  Murray,  if 
ke  even  could  have  vindicated  Sigismund,  would  have  efiected 
jost  nothing  with  respect  to  the  council,  The  holy  ruffians,  at 
Uonstance,  avowed  the  shocking  maxim  with  fearlessness  and 
without  disguise,  both  by  their  deputation  to  the  emperor  and 
by  their  declarations  in  council. 

The  deputadon  sent  to  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing a  plan  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  council's 
future  deliberauons,  maintained  this  principle.  These  gave  his 
m^esty  to  understand,  that  the  council  had  authority  to  disen- 
gage him  firom  a  legal  promise,  when  pledged  to  a  person  guilty 
of  heresy.  This  is  attested  by  Dachery,  an  eye-witness,  in  his 
German  history  of  the  Constantian  counciL  The  deputation, 
says  this  historian,  ^  in  a  long  speech,  persuaded  the  emperor, 
tfaiit  by  decretal  authority,  he  should  not  keep  faith  with  a  man 
accuse^  of  heresy.' '  Nauclerus,  who  lived  shortly  after  the 
council,  testifies  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  emperor  himself 
entertained  this  opinion  of  the  deputation's  sentiments.  His 
majesty,  addressing  Huss  at  his  last  examination,  declared  '  that 
some  thought  he  had  no  right  to  aiSbrd  any  protecdon  to  a  man 

1  Lenlaa.  1.  82,  SIS.    Da  Fin,  3.  94.    Bnij.  4.  66.    Hlrt.  da  Wicklif.  136. 

*  Oatar,  ^usti  tenure  decretalium.  Homo  fidem  datam  pnestare  non  teneretnr 
nmltia  veiiiit  penaami^  Homq  et  IVihiiniia  Salfi  Gondoctoa  fidem  fimt.  Lanfart 
l.tl. 
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eonvicted  or  even  suspected  of  heresy.'^  Tbe  deputation,  on 
this  occasion,  must  have  known  and  represented  tbe  opinion 
of  the  synod,  which  acquiesced,  without  any  contradiction,  in 
this  statement,  and  which,  had  the  emperor  been  mistaken, 
should  have  corrected  the  error,  Huss  was  a  victim  to  the 
malevolent  passions  of  the  council,  and  the  superstition  and 
perfidy  of  the  emperor. 

The  £dth-violating  maxim  was  avowed,  not  only  by  the  de- 
nutation,  but  also  by  the  council.  The  in&llibie  assembly, 
txddly,  roundly,  and  expressly  declared,  that '  no  iaith  or  pro- 
raise,  prejudicial  to  Catholicism,  was  to  be  kept  with  John  Huss 
by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law.''  Prejudicial  to  Catholicism, 
in  this  case,  could  signify  no  infiraction  on  the  fidth  of  the 
church ;  but  merely  me  permission  of  a  man  convicted  of 
heresy,  to  escape  with  his  life.  Faith,  therefore,  according  to 
the  council,  should  be  violated  rather  than  allow  a  heretic  to 
five.  The  synod  of  Basil,  however,  and  the  diet  of  Worms 
thought  otherwise,  when  they  suffered  the  Bohemians  and 
Luther,  under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct,  to  withdraw 
from  the  council  and  the  diet,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their 
own  country. 

The  sacred  synod,  unsatisfied  with  this  frightful  declaration, 
issued,  in  its  nineteenth  session,  another  enactment  of  a  similai 
kind,*but  expressed  in  more  general  terms  and  capable  of  more 
extensive  application.  According  to  these  patrons  of  perfidy, 
*  DO  safe-conduct,  disadvantageous  to  the  mith  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  though  granted  by  emperor  or  king,  and  ratified 
by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  can  be  any  protection  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  heresy.  Persons,  suspected  of  defection 
fiiom  tbe  faith,  may  be  tried  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  judges, 
and,  if  convicted  and  persisting  in  error,  may  be  punished, 
though  they  attended  the  tribunal  relying  on  a  safe-conduct, 
and  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared.'^  This  declaration, 
it  is  plain,  contains  a  formal  sanction  of  the  atrocious  principle. 

Alexander,  followed  by  Murray,  Crotty,  and  Higgms, 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  council  and  tbe  emperor,  by 
distributing  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Huss  between 
the  synodal  and  rojral  authority.*  The  council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  convicted  the  accused  of  heresy, 

'  Nonnalli  dicant,  noi  de  jure  ei  non  pome  patrocinari,  qui  aut  haereticiM^  aat  de 
beren  aliqna  laspectai.     Hard.  4.  397.     Lenfant,  1.  492. 

*  Nee  aliqoa  tioi  fides,  aut  promiMio  de  jure  nnturali,  DiTino,  aut  humane,  fuenl 
in  pranudicium  Catholics  fidei  observanda.     Lnbbeut,  16.  292. 

*  SaiTo  dicto  conducta  non  obatante,  liceat  judici  competenli  ecclesiaatico  de 
ejofmodi  pertoDarum  erroribot  inquirere,  et  alias  contra  eos  debtte  procedere^ 
Mtdamque  punire.    Labbeua,  16.  301.    Alex.  25  255.    Gmbb.  2.  UU. 

*  Alex.  25.  256.     Mumy,  660.    Crotty,  88.    Higgins,  271. 
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and  the  emperor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  executed 
die  sentence.  Both,  thereiore,  were  clear  of  all  imputation  of 
perfidy. 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Shandian  logic  and  casuis- 
try. The  learned  doctors  had  studied  dialectics  in  the  above- 
inentioned  celebrated  school.  An  action,  according  to  Tris- 
trim,  which,  when  committed  entirely  by  one,  is  sinful,  does, 
when  divided  between  two,  and  perpetrated  partly  by  one, 
and  partly  by  the  other,  become  sinless.  Two  ladies,  accord- 
ingly, an  abbess  and  Margarita,  wished  to  name  a  word  of  two 
syitables,  the  pronunciation  of  which  by  one  person  would 
liave  been  a  cnme.  The  abbess,  therefore,  repeated  the  first, 
and  Margarita,  by  her  direction,  the  last  syllable ;  and  by  this 
means,  both  evaded  all  criminality.'  Alexander,  Murray, 
Grotty,  and  Higgins,  in  like  manner,  partition  the  breach  of 
fiuth  between  tl^  council  and  the  emperor,  the  church  and 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and  by  this  simple  and 
easy  process,  exculpate  both  from  all  blame  or  violation  of 
faith.  Breach  of  trust,  it  seems,  loses,  in  this  way,  its  im- 
morality, and  is  transformed  into  duty.  Some  people,  however, 
unacquainted  with  the  new  system  of  Shandian  dialectics,  may 
sappose  that  this  learned  distinction,  instead  of  excriminating 
each,  only  rendered  both  guilty. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  has  been 
admitted  by  Sigismund,  the  French  clergy,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  infallible  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent.  Sigismund,  on 
one  occasion,  seemed  sensible  of  his  own  infamy.  His  majesty 
accordingly  blushed  in  the  council,  when  Huss  appealed  to 
the  imperial  pledge  of  protection.  I  came  to  this  city,  said  the 
accused,  to  the  assembled  Fathers,  *  relying  on  the  public  faith 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  now  present;'  and,  whilst  he  uttered 
these  words,  '  he  looked  steadfasdy  in  the  &ce  of  Sigismund, 
who,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  reproach,  blushed  for  bis  own 
baseness."  Conscious  guilt  and  shame  crimsoned  his  coun- 
tenance, and  betrayed  the  inward  emotions  of  his  selPoon- 
demned  soul.  His  blush  was  an  extorted  and  unwilling 
acknowledgment  of  his  perfidy.  The  emperor,  it  is  plain, 
notwithstanding  modern  aavocacy,  thought  himself  guilty. 

The  French  clergy,  according  to  De  Thou,  urged  the  Con- 
stantian  decision  as  a  precedent  for  a  similar  act  of  treachery.' 
The  French,  according  to  Gibert,  afterward,  in  temporizing 

>  Tmtram  Shan.  e.  35. 

'  n  regarda  fizement  Sigifinoody  qiii  ne  pat  s'eiiipecher  de  roagir.    Lenfim.  1. 
403. 

s  Allato  in  earn  rem  Concilii  OoartMitieorii  dooreto.    Thoaniu,  3.  524.    Oibflrtv 
1.  106. 
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inconsistency,  de^tecated  the  infringement  of  the  imperial 
fafeguard,  by  which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  a 
man,  to  whom  had  been  promised  safety  and  impunity.  The 
French,  in  these  instances,  varied  indeed  with  the  times  on 
the  subject  of  breaking  trust,  and  exerapUfied  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  even  in  an  infallible  communion.  The  French 
clergy,  however,  in  both  cases,  both  in  their  urgency  and 
deprecation,  concurred  in  ascribing  perfidy  to  the  Constantian 
oxigress. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  or,  at  least,  a  party  in  that  assembly, 
pleaded  the  precedent  of  synodal  and  miperial  treacheiy  at  the 
Constantian  assembly,  in  favour  of  breaking  faith  with  Luther.' 
This  showed  their  opinion  of  the  council.  Charles  Y.  however, 
possessed  more  inteerity  than  Sigismund,  *and  was  resolved 
not  to  blush  with  his  predecessor.*'  The  Elector  Palatine 
iopported  the  emperor ;  and  their  united  authority  defeated  the 
intended  design  of  treachery. 

The  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent,  in  the  safe-conducts 
ffrapted  to  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  admitted  the  same 
net.  The  Basilians,  in  their  safe-conduct  to  the  Bohemians,' 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  fallacy  or  deception,  open  or  con- 
oealedf  prejudicial  to  the  public  fidth,  founded  on  any  authority, 
power,  right,  law,  canon,  or  council,  especially  those  of  Con- 
stance or  Sienna.  The  Trentine  safe-conduct  to  the  German 
Protestants  is  to  the  same  efiect.'  Both  these  documents, 
proceeding  from  general  councils,  reject,  for  themselves,  the 
Constantian  precedent  of  treachery,  and,  in  so  doing,  grant  its 
existence. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  copied  the  bad  example,  issued 
at  the  Loteran,  at  Lyons,  Pisa,  and  Constance.  This  unerring 
assembly,  in  its  fourth  session,  invalidated  all  oaths  and  obliffa* 
tions,  which  might  prevent  any  person  from  coming  to  tne 
oounciL^  Attendance,  at  Basil,  it  was  alleged,  would  tend  to 
Ecclesiastical  utility,  and  to  this  end,  even  at  the  expense  of 
peijury,  every  sacred  and  sworn  engagement  had  to  yield. 
The  sacred  synod,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session,  deposed  Eugenius 
fi>r  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and  absolved  all 


^  Qui  appronvant  ce  qai  c'tftoit  fiut  k  ConBtance,  diioient  qa'on  ne  devoit  poial 
In  gwder  la  foi.    Paolo,  1. 2S. 

•  Je  ne  veux  pa«  rouCTr  avec  Siginnond,  mon  predeccaaeur.     Lenfant,  1.  404. 

*  Promitteiitea  tine  (raude  et  c^ooUbet  dolo,  qood  nolamna  oti  aliqoa  authoritatab 
Tel  potentia,  jure,  itatuto,  vel  pnvilegio  legtim  vel  canonam  et  aaoranicamqae 
#0iiciUoniiD,  specTaliter  Conatantienna  in  aliqnod  pnejadicimn  aaiYO  oondnctoi. 
Bin.  8.  25.  et  9.  398.     Crabb.  3.  17.     Labb.  17.  244.  et  20.  120. 

'  *  Me  qaia,  pnetoxta  eujuaoanqne  juramend,  vel  obligatlonia,  ant  proouMindiv  m 
ab  acceMu  ad  concilium  di^wnsatam  exiatimiret.    Alax.  25,  881.    Gnbbt  %  IS. 
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Christians  from  their  sworn  obedience  to  bis  Supremacy.- 
The  pontiff  was  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  and,  therefore,  unworthy 
of  good  faith,  and  became  a  proper  object  of  treachery.  The 
holy  fathers,  in  the  thirty-seventh  session,  condemned  and 
annulled  all  compacts  and  oaths,  which  .might  obstruct  the 
dection  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.'  This  was  clever,  and  like 
men  determined  to  do  business. 

This  maxim,  in  this  manner,  |)rior  to  the  reformation,  ob- 
tained general  reception  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman 
hierarchs,  as  the  viceroys  of  heaven,  continued,  according  to 
interest  or  fancy,  and  especially  with  persons  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  schism  or  apostacy,  to  invsuidate  oaths  or  vows  of 
aH  descriptions.  General  councils  arrogated  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  practised  die  same  infernal  principle.  Universal 
harmony,  without  a  breath  of  opposidon,  prevailed  on  this  topic 
through  p&pal  Christendom.  This  abomination,  therefore,  in 
all  its  fngntful  deformity,  constituted  an  integral  part  of 
popery.. 

The  reformation,  on  this  subject,  commenced  a  new  era. 
The  deformity  of  the  papal  system  remained,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unnoticed  amid  the  starless  night  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
even  in  the  dim  twilight  which  dawned  on  the  world  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  hideous  spectre,  associated  with  kindred 
horrors  and  concealed  in  congenial  obscurity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time,  the  execration  of  man.  But  the  light  of  the  reformation 
exposed  the  monster  in  all  its  frightfulness.  The  Bible  began 
to  shed  its  lustre  through  the  world.  The  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  reflected  from  the  book  of  God,  poured  a 
flood  of  moral  radiance  over  the  earth.  Man  opened  nis  eyes, 
and  the  foul  spirits  of  darkness  fled.  Intellectual  Ught  shea  its 
rays  thiough  the  mental  gloom  of  the  votary  of  Popery,  as  well 
as  the  patron  of  Protestantism. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  the  general  difRision  of  scrip- 
tural information  and  rational  philosophy,  felt  ashamed  of 
ancient  absurdity ;  and  have,  in  conseaueiice,  disowned  or 
modified  several  tenets  of  their  religion,  wnich  were  embraced, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  by  their  orthodox  ancestors.  The  six 
universities  of  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca^  which,  in  their  reply  to  Pitt's  questions,  disowned 
the  king-deposing  power,  disavowed  also  the  oath-annulling 
and  faith  violating  maxim.  The  Romish  Committee  of  Ireland, 
in  1792,  in  the  name  of  all  their  popish  countrymen,  represen- 

>  Omnes  Ohristioolas  ab  ipntu  obedeentia,  fidelitate,  ac  juramentis  abiolTit 
Labb.  17.  391.     Crabb.  3.  107. 

*  PromiMnoneii  obligatiofiea,  joramenta,  in  advenQin  hi^jua  electionia,  daninat 
reprobat,  at  aantillat.    Crabb.  3.  109.    Labb.  17.  395. 
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lOil  the  latter  principle,  as  worthy  of  unqualified  reprobatbn 
and  destructive  of  all  moraUty  and  religion.  The  Irish  bishops, 
Murray,  Doyle,  and  Kelly,  in  their  examination  before  the 
British  Commons  in  1826,  disclaimed  all  such  sentiments  with 
hecomins  and  utter  indignation,  which  was  followed  at  the 
Maynootn  examinsftion  by  the  deprecation  of  Crotty,  Slevin, 
and  M'Hale.*  This,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  the  avowal 
of  all,  even  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  except  perhaps  a 
few  apostles  of  Jesuitism. 

This  change  is  an  edifying  specimen  of  the  boasted  immuta- 
bility of  Romanism,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation, 
by  which  it  was  produced.  The  universal  renunciation  of  the 
hateful  maxim  is  a  trophy  of  the  great  revolution,  which  Doyle, 
in  a  late  publication,  has  denominated  the  grand  apostacy. 

>  Com.  Report,  175,  2S7,  243,  659.    Crotty,  89.    Slerin,  258.    Rf  Hila^  9SS 
O  Lmry,  77, 85. 
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Tbinitarianism,  though  without  system  or  settled  phraseology, 
was  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity.  This  doctrine  indeed 
was  not  confined  to  Judaism  or  Christianity ;  but  may,  in  a 
disfigured  and  uncouth  semblance,  be  discovered  in  the  annals 
of  gendlism  and  philosophy.  The  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Scandinavian  mythology  exhibits  some  faint  traces, 
some  distorted  features  of  this  mystery,  conveyed,  no  doubt, 
through  the  defective  and  muddy  channels  of  tradition.  "The 
same,  in  a  mis-shapen  form,  appears  in  the  Orphic  theology, 
and  in  the  Zoroastrian,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  system  which  tradition  in  broken  hints  and  caricatured 
representation  insinuated,  was  declared,  in  plain  language,  by 
revelation,  and  received,  in  full  confidence,  by  Christian  faith. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  unpractised  in  speculation, 
were  satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  essential  unity  and  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  manner  of  the 
identity  and  personality,  tne  unity  and  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  vain  re- 
search of  refinement  and  presumption.  Philosophy,  during  the 
lapse  of  three  ages  after  the  introduction  of  Cnnstianity,  had 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  dared,  on  this  subject,  to  theo- 
rize or  define.  The  confidence  of  man,  in  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity, had  not  attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  arcana  of  heaven. 
The  relations  of  paternal,  filial,  and  processional  deity  escaped, 
in  this  manner,  the  eye  of  vain  curiosity,  and  remained,  in  con- 
sequence, undefined,  undisputed,  and  unexplained.  No  deter- 
mined or  dictatorial  expressions  being  prescribed  by  synodal  or 
imperial  authority,  the  unfettered  freedom  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  the  several  divine  persons  in  the  Oodhead,  all  the  perfections 
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of  Deity.  Thb  liberty,  indeed,  was  unfriendly  to  precision  (^ 
lan^age :  and  many  phrases,  accordingly,  were  used  by  the 
anaents  on  this  sobject,  which  are  unmaiiced  with  accuracy* 
The  hostility  of  heresiarchs  first  taught  the  necessity  of  dit* 
crimination  and  exactness  of  diction,  on  this  as  on  other  topioi 
of  theology. 

Arius,  about  the  year  317,  was,  on  this  question,  the  first 
innovator  on  the  faith  of  antiauity ,  whose  error  obtained  exten* 
give  circulation  or  was  attended  with  important  consequencecu 
Artemon,  Paul,  Ebion,  and  a  few  other  speculators,  indeedf 
had,  on  this  topic,  broached  some  novel  opinions.  ThesOf 
however,  were  local  and  soon  checked.  But  Arianism,  like 
contagion,  spread  through  Christendom :  and  was  malignant  io 
its  nature  and  lasting  in  its  consequences. 

This  heresy  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  of  that 
city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  discoursing,  perhaps  wiUi 
ostentation  on  the  trinity,  ascribed  consubstantiality  and  equality 
to  the  Son.  Arius,  actuated,  says  Theodoret,  with  envy  and 
ambition,  opposed  this  theory.  Epiphanius  represents  Ariust 
in  this  attempt,  as  influenced  by  Satan  and  mspired  by  the 
afflatus  of  the  Devil.  Alexander's  theology  seemed  to  Arius^ 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  God  and  the  distinction  of  Father  and 
Son.* 

Epiphanms  has  drawn  a  masterly  and  striking  portrait  of 
Arias.  His  stature  wsls  tall  and  his  aspect  melancnoly.  Hi^ 
wh(de  person,  like  the  wily  serpent,  seemed  formed  for  decep- 
tion. His  dress  was  simple  and  pleasing ;  whilst  his  address 
and  conversation,  on  the  nrst  interview,  were  mild  and  winninff^ 
His  prepossessing  manner  was  cakulated  to  captivate  the  mindf 
by  ibe  fascinations  of  gentleness  and  insinuation.  Sozomeii 
and  Socrates  represent  Arius  as  an  able  dialectician,  and  ai 
formidable  champion  in  the  thorny  field  of  controversy.* 

His  opinions,  on  the  topic  of  the  trinity,  differed  widely  fi^m 
the  generality  of  his  fellow-Christians.  The  Son,  according  to 
hii  view,  was  a  created  being,  formed  in  time  out  of  notliing 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Almighty.  Emmanuel,  in  this 
system,  does  not  possess  eternity.  A  lime  was  in  which  he  did 
not  exist.  He  was,  according  to  this  statement,  unlike  thti 
Father  in  substance,  subject  to  mutability,  and  liable  to  pain.**: 

TheHeresiarch*s  impiety  prevented  not  his  success  in  pro9^ 
Ivtism,  which  he  obtained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  extraor 
binary  zeal  and  activity.     His  system  was  soon  embraced  by 

»  Epiph.  1.  728.  Socrates,  I.  6.     Theodoret,  I.  2.     Alex.  7.  87. 

*  Epiph.  1.  729.  Socrates,  I.  5.    Sozomeu,  1. 16.    Alex.  7. 86.    Godeati,  S.lSl 

*  Theodor.  I.  2.  Sozomen,  I.  15.  Socnt.  I.  6.  Augottm,  8.  621.  Alex.  7;  88. 
Oodau,  %  121. 
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two  Egyptian  bishops,  seven  presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and^ 
what  IS  more  extraordinary,  by  700  devoted  virgins.  He 
boasted,  at  one  time,  of  being  followed  by  all  the  oriental 
clergy,  except  Philogonos,  Hellenicus,  and  Macarius,  of 
Antioch,   Tripoli,   and  Jerusalem.^ 

The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mean  time,  having  ad- 
monished the  innovator  and  found  him  obstinate,  convened  a 
council  in  320,  consisting  of  about  100  Egyptian  and  Lybian 
bishops,  who  condemned  Arianism,  expelled  its  author,  with 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  faction,  firom  the  church  and  from 
the  city.  Arius  went  to  Palestine,  where  some,  says  Epipb- 
anius,  received,  and  some  rejected  his  system.^  His  party, 
however,  soon  became  formidable.  The  Arians,  accordmgly, 
assembled  a  synod,  and  exhibited  a  noble  dbplay  of  their  unity 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  former  in  the  council  of  Bithynia, 
reversed  all  that  had  been  done  at  Alexandria.  Arius  was 
declared  orthodox  and  admitted  to  their  communion.  Circular 
letters  were  transmitted  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  church, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  foUow  the  Bithynian 
example,  and  of  enjoining  the  same  on  the  patriarch  of  Alex-* 
andria. 

The  Tyrian,  some  time  after,  counteracted  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, as  the  Bithynian  had  the  Alexandrian.  The  council  of 
Nicaea,  the  first  general  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor 
Constantine,  was  assembled  to  setde  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sy, and  was  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  of 
antiquity.  The  clergy  were  sunmioned  from  the  several  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  about  318  attended.  Hosius,  in  the 
general  opinion,  was  honoured  with  the  presidency.  The 
assembled  fathers,  for  the  establishment  of  Trinitarianism  and 
the  extermination  of  Arianism,  declared  the  consubstantiautt 
of  the  Son.  This  celebrated  term,  indeed,  had,  about  sixty 
years  before,  been  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Antioch  and  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism.  Diony- 
aius,  however,  had  rejected  it  merely  because  unscriptural; 
but  afterward  used  it  in  an  episde  to  the  Roman  hierarch. 
The  Antiochian  fathers  omitted  it,  because  it  seemed,  in  the 
perverted  explanation  of  the  Paulicians,  to  favour  Sabellianism, 
and  militate  against  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son.  The 
word,  however,  came  into  use  soon  after  the  apostoUc  age. 
Tertullian,  arguing  against  Praxeas,  employs  an  expression  of 
the  same  import.  The  term,  according  to  Ruflinus,  was  found 
in  the  works  of  Origen.*     The  Arians,  only  thiee  in  number, 

>  Epiph.  II.  69.  P.  729.    Sozomen,  I.  15.    Oodea.  2.  120. 

•  Bpiph.  I.  729.    Eowk.  III.  6. 7.    Sosonen,  I.  15.    Alex.  7.  91. 

•  Bpiph.  1.  735.  Soont.  1.  8.  Tertalliaii,  502.  c.  4.  Alex.  7. 123.  JaoniB,  3.  M 
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who  refased  subscription,  were,  according  to  the  unchristian 
custom  of  the  age,  anathematized  and  banished. 

The  Tynan  synod,  though  only  provincial,  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  supreme  authority  ot  the  general  Nicene  coun- 
cil. This  asse^ibly,  which  was  convened  by  the  emperor  in 
835,  consisted  of  about  sixty  of  the  eastern  episcopacy. 
Athanasius,  who  was  compelled  to  appear  as  a  criminai, 
accused  of  the  foulest  but  most  unfoundea  imputations,  attendjE^d 
with  about  forty  Egyptians.  Dionysius,  with  the  imperial 
guards,  was  commissioned  to  prevent  commotion  or  disorder. 
The  Arian  faction  was  led  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  with 
passion  and  tyranny.  The  whole  scene  combined  the  noisy 
fury  of  a  mob,  and  the  appalling  horrors  of  an  inquisition. 
Atnanasius,  notwithstanding,  with  admirable  dexterity,  exposed 
the  injustice  of  the  council  and  vindicated  his  own  innocence. 
The  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  however,  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  bravoes  of  Arianism,  had  not  the  soldierr 
rescued  the  intended  victim  from  assassination.  He  embarked 
in  a  ship  and  escaped  their  holy  vengeance.*  But  the  sacred 
synod,  m  his  absence,  did  not  forget  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  banishment. 

The  Antitrinitarians,  soon  after  the  Nicene  council,  split  into 
several  factions,  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  Arians 
and  Semi-Arians,  however,  predominated.  The  Arians  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  their  founder,  and  continued  to  maintain 
the  DISSIMILARITY  of  the  Son.  The  Semi-Arians,  approxima- 
ting to  the  Nicenians,  asserted  his  similarity.*  Arianism^ 
indeed,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  several  forms,  occupies  all  the 
immense  space  between  Socinianism,  which  holds  the  Son's 
mere  humanity,  and  Trinitarianism,  which  maintains  his  true 
deity.  This  intermediate  distance  seems  to  have  been  filled 
by  the  Antitrinitarian  systems  of  the  fourth  century,  as  they 
ascribed  more  or  less  perfection  to  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  however,  wrangling 
about  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  showed  the  utmost 
opposition  and  hatred  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Nicenians 
who  contended  for  the  con  substantiality. 

The  Semi-Arians  and  Trinitarians  soon  came  to  action,  in 
the  Antiochian  and  Roman  synods.  Julius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
assembled  a  Roman  council  of  fifty  Italian  bishops,  in  which 
Athanasius  was  acquitted  and  admitted  to  communion.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  at  Antioch,  and  opened 

I 

>  Bocrat  1.  28-34.    Sozoxn.  11.  S5-28.    Theod.  I.  30.    Alex.  7.  13S.    Oodeao, 
8.  182. 

■  Epiph.  II.  73.  P.  485.    Alex.  7.  05. 
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a  battery  against  the  enemy.'  These, '  amounting  to  ninety, 
degraded  Athanasius,  and  issued  three  Semi-Arian  creeds^ 
which  diflfenng  in  other  particulars,  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
oonsubstantiality. 

The  council  of  Sardica  in  347,  declared  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism,  and  was  opposed  by  that  of  Philippopolis  in 
Thracia.  The  Sardican  assembly  consisted  of  about .  300  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  of  about  seventy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  hostile  councils  encountered  each  other  with  their  spiritual 
artillery,  and  hurled  the  thunders  of  mutual  excommunication. 
The  Latins  at  Sardica  cursed  and  degraded  the  Arians  with 
ffreat  devotion-  The  Greeks  at  Philippopolis,  retorting  the 
imprecations  with  equal  piety,  condemned  the  consubstantiality, 
and  excommunicated  Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarco, 
Julius  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  whole  party.  Atnanasius, 
in  this  manner,  stigmatised  in  the  east  as  a  sinner,  w^as  revered 
in  the  west  as  a  saint.  Accounted  the  patron  of  heresy  among 
the  Greeks,  he  was  reckoned,  among  the  Latins,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism.  Having  devoted  each  other  to  Satan  with 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  pious  episcopacy  proceeded  to  the 
secondary  task  of  enacting  forms  of  faith.  The  western  pre- 
lacy were  content  with  the  Nicene  confession.  The  oriental 
clergy  pubUshed  an  ambiguous  creed  faintly  tinged  with  Semi* 
Arianism.' 

The  Sardican  council  was  the  last  stand  which  the  Latins, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  made  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism.  The  Greeks,  who  were  mostly  Arians,  were 
joined  by  the  Latins,  and  both  in  concert,  in  the  councils  of 
Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantino- 
ple, condemned  Athanasius  and  supported  Arianism. 

The  Synod  of  Aries,  in  353,  commenced  hostiUties  against 
Consubstantialityr  and  its  Alexandrian  champion.  Constantius 
had  long,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  wished  the  western  prelacy 
to  condemn  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan.  But  the  emperor, 
on  account  of  his  enemy's  popularity,  and  the  reviving  freedom 
of  the  Roman  government,  proceeded  with  caution  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Latins  met  at  Aries,  where  Marcellus  and  Vincent, 
who,  from  their  capacity  and  experience,  were  expected  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  legation,  represented  the  Roman 
hierarch.  Valens  and  Ursacius,  who  were  veterans  in  faction, 
led  the  Arian  and  Imperial  party ;  and  succeeded  by  the 
superiority  of  their  ta<?tics  and  the  influence  of  their  sovereign, 
in  procuring  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.^ 

1  Socrat  11.  7.    Bin.  1.  519.     Alex.  7.  151.     Godeaa.  2.  20. 

•Theod.  11.  8.    Socrat.  11.  20.    Bin.  1.  558.    Alex.  7   153.     Bni>-s,  1.  US. 

•  Bin.  1.  589.    Labb.  S.  823.    Braya,  1.  115. 


The  Synod  of  Aries  was,  in  865,  succeeded  by  that  of 
Blilan,  and  attended  with  similar  consequences.  This  conven- 
tion, summoned  by  Constantius,  consisted  of  about  300  of  the 
western  and  a  few  of  the  oriental  clergy.  The  assembly 
which,  in  number  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Nicene  council, 
seemed,  at  first,  to  favour  the  Nicene  faith  and  its  intrepid 
defender.  Dionysius,  Eusebius,  Lucifer,  and  Hilary  made  a 
vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful  stand.  But  the  integrity  of 
the  bishops  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  sophistry  of  the 
Arians  and  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor,  who  gratified  his 
revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own 
passions  while  he  mfluenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Reason  and 
truth  were  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  venaJ  majority.  The 
Arians  were  admitted  to  communion,  and  the  hero  or  trinita-* 
nanism  was,  with  all  due  solemnity,  condemned  by  the  forma) 
judgment  of  western  as  well  as  eastern  Christendom. 

The  decisions  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  corroborated  by 
those  of  Sirmium.  The  Sirmian  assembly,  convoked  by  the 
emperor  and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  consisted, 
says  Sozomen,^  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  general  council.  The 
westerns,  according  to  Binius,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  easterns,  in  all  probability,  were  equally 
numerous.  The  fathers  of  Sirmium  must  have  been  about- 
double  those  of  Nicaea.*  The  assembly  seems  to  have  had  sev- 
eral sessions  at  considerable  intervals,  and  its  chronology  has 
been  adjusted  by  Petavius  and  Valesius. 

The  Sirmians  emitted  three  forms  of  faith.  The  first,  in 
351,  omits  the  consubstantiality,  but  contains  no  express  decla- 
ration against  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  This  exposition, 
which  Athanasius  accounted  Arian,  Gelasius,  Hilary,  and 
Facundus  reckoned  Trinitarian.'  The  eastern  and  western 
champions  of  the  faith  diflered,  in  this  manner,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  creed,  issued  by  a  numerous  council  and  confirmed  by  a 
Roman  pontiff.  Athanasius  condemned,  as  heresy,  a  confes- 
sion which  Hilary,  supported  in  the  rear  by  his  infallibility 
Pope  Gelasius,  approved  as  Catholicism.  This  was  an  admi^ 
rable  display  of  unity.  The  second  formulary  of  Sirmium,  in 
857,  contains  pure  Arianism.  The  consubstantiality  and 
similarity,  in  this  celebrated  confession,  are  rejected,  and  the 
Bon,  in  honour  and  gl')ry,  represented  as  inferior  to  the  Father, 

1  Sox.  IV.  9.    Soent.  S.  36     Bin.  1. 5>S9.    Labb.  2.  837. 

*  Socrat.  II.  30.     Sozomen,  IV.  6.     Bin.  1.  593,  594,  595. 

'  Hilarins  illam  formnUtn  nun  improbnt,  imo  e«nset  Ontholieani.  Bed  ab  Athi^ 
rario  TCJicitnr  taoqnam  optu,  quo  Ariana  impietaa,  implieita  taltem,  coutmeretiir 
Jaeoin,  3. 70.    Alex.  7.  170.    Labb.  2.  846.    Oodeao,  2.  282. 
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wbo  alone  possesses  the  attributes  of  eternity,  invisibility,  and 
immortality.  The  third,  which  was  afterward  adopted  in  the 
Ajrmenian  synod,  is  Semi-Arian.  Rejecting  the  consubstanti- 
ality,  as  unscriptural,  it  asserts  the  similarity  of  the  Son. 

The  second  Sirmian  confession  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Libe- 
rias.  Baronius,  Alexander,  Binius,  and  Juenin  indeed  have 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  the  creed  which  Liberius  signed,  was 
not  the  second,  but  the  first  of  Sirmium,  which,  according  to 
Hilary,  was  orthodox.'  But  the  unanimous  testimony  of  history 
is  against  this  opinion.  Du  Pin  has  stated  the  transactions,  on 
this  occasion,  with  his  usual  candour  and  accuracy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop,  according  to  this  author,  subscribed  the  second  of 
Sirmium,  which  was  Arian,  while  an  exile  at  Berea,  and  the 
first  of  the  same  city,  which  was  Semi-Arian,  afterwards  at  the 
place  in  which  it  was  issued.  *  All  antiquity,  with  one  consent, 
admits  the  certainty  of  this  Pontiff's  subscriptbn  to  an  Arian 
Giteed,  and  speaks  of  his  &11  as  an  apostacv  fit)m  the  faith.''  Du 
Pin's  statement  and  the  Arianism  of  the  Sirmian  confession, 
which  Liberius  signed,  has  been  attested  by  Liberius,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Jerom,  Philostorgius,  Damasus,  Anastasius,  and 
Soasomen. 

Liberius  himself,  in  his  epistle  to  his  oriental  clergy,  declared, 
that  he  signed,  at  Berea,  the  confession  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  Demophilus,  a  decided  and  zealous  partizan  of  Ari- 
anism. Demophilus,  the  Roman  pontiff  writes,  *  explained  the 
Sirmian  faith,  which  Liberius,  with  a  willing  mind,  afterward 
subscribed.'  He  avers,  in  the  same  production,  that '  he  agreed 
with  the  oriental  bishops,'  who  were  notoriously  Arian,  '  m  all 
things.'* 

The  sainted  Hilary  calls  Liberius  a  prevaricator,  designates 
the  confession  issued  at  Sirmium,  proposed  by  Demophilus,  and 
signed  by  the  pontiff,  '  the  Arian  perfidy,'  and  launches  '  three 
anathemas  against  his  holiness  and  his  companions,  who  were 
all  heretics.'*  Hilary's  account  shows,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
that  it  was  not  the  first  Sirmian  formulary  which  Liberius 
signed.  This,  Hilary  accounted  orthodox,  and  therefore  would 
not  denominate  it  a  perfidy. 

Athanasius  confirms  the  relation  of  Hilary  and  the  apostacy 
of  Liberius,  *  who,  through  fear  of  death,  subscribed.'     Jerome 

»  Bpon.  357.  XIII.  Alex.  7.  117.    Bid.  1.  576. 

*  Omnet  antiqui,  tmo  ore,  de  Up«a  Liberii,  velat  de  apoctasia  a  fide  loqoantiir. 
Da  Pin.  347. 

*  Videtit  in  omnibnt  me  vobic  coasentaneam  ease.  Hane  eso  libenti  animo^ai^ 
cepi.     Bin.  1.  582.    Hilary,  Frairm.  426.    Juenin,  3.  75.    Maimbarg,  103. 

^  Haec  est  perfidia  Ariana.  AjiaUiema,  tibi  a  me  dictum,  liberi,  et  sociia  toiB, 
Iterum  tibi  anaUicma  et  teitio  prsvaricator,  Liberi.  Uilarj,  in  Fragm.  42S,  437. 
Maimbarg,  104. 


of  sainted  memory  has,  in  his  catalogue  and  cbronicon,  rehted 
the  same  &ct.  Fortunatian,  says  the  saint,  *  urged,  and  8ul>- 
dued,  and  constrained  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heresy.' 
Liberius,  says  the  same  author,  *  weary  of  banishment,  signed 
neretical  depravity.'  Liberius  according  to  Philostorgius, 
*  subscribed  against  Athanasius  and  the  Consubstantiality.' 
This  {>ontiflr,  says  Damasus  in  his  pontifical,  and  Anastasius  in 
his  history,  *  consented  to  the  neretic  Constantius.'  The 
emperor,  says  Sozomen, '  forced  Liberius  to  deny  the  consub* 
stantiality.'^ 

Liberius,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Philostorgius,  Da* 
roasus,  and  Anastasius,  in  this  statement,  have,  in  more  modem 
tim'es,  been  followed  by  Platina,  AuxUius,  Eusebius,  Cusan, 
Areolus,  Mezeray,  Bruys,  Pelavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier, 
Marian,  Alvarius,  Bede,  Sabeliicus,  Gerson,  Regino,  Alphon- 
sus,  Caron,  Tostatus,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Maimbourg. 
Liberius,  says  Platina,  *  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  heretics 
or  Arians.'  Auxilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan,  Areolus,  Mezeray, 
Bruys,  Petavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier,  Marian,  and  Alvarius 
represent  Liberius,  as  subscribing  or  consenting  to  an  Arian 
confession.  Bede,  the  English  historian  in  his  martyrology, 
characterizes  this  pontiff,  like  the  Emperor  Constantius,  as  a 
pardzan  of Arianism.  Liberius,  accordingto  Sabeliicus,  Gerson, 
Regino,  Alphonsus,  Caron  and  Tostatus,  was  an  Arian.  This 
pontiff,  says  Godeau,  '  subscribed  the  Sirmian  confession  and 
concurred  with  the  oriential  clergy,  who  were  the  patrons  of 
heresy.  His  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  at  this  time,  was  the 
condemnation  of  Catholicism.'  Du  Pin  bears  testimony  of  this 
pontiff's  apostacy,  in  signing  the  second  confession  of  Sirmium. 
The  Roman  hierarch,  says  this  author  in  his  History  and  Dis* 
sertations,  subscribed  both  to  Arianism  and  Semi- Arianism ; 
while  all  the  ancients,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  testify  his  de- 
fection fix>m  Trinitarianism.  Maimbourg,  though  a  Jesuit,  admits 
the  pontiff's  solemn  approbation  of  Ananism,  and  his  fall  into 
the  abyss  of  heresy.' 

*  ^opiffini  tor  afCtiXovfivop  0ayaf  or.  vyttypo^v,  Athanamni,  ad  Sol.— Solicita- 
rtt  ac  fregit  et  ad  sabscriptioneR]  hieretioa  compolit.  Jerom.  4.  124.  Lib«- 
rhif  tedio  victuf  exilii  et  m  hcretica  pravitate  fubtoribens.  Jerom  in  Chnrn. 
Ai/lfptor  vara  tov  ofiovauiv  mu  fii/r  xa*  xata  yt  tcv  ABavaaiov  v^oypa^M* 
Pbiloa.  IV.  3.  Liberius  conseiuit  Constantio  bieretico.  Anastasiut,  11.  Bin.  1. 576 
Ffii4i^ro  avto  o^oSLoyftr  fifj  f Mtu  t«  Ilafpt  ror  twor  0fiov9*ov.     Sozomen,  IV.  5. 

*  In  rebus  omnibus  sensit  cum  hereticis.  Pontifexcum  Arianis  sentiebat.  Plar 
tina  in  Liber.  Quis  nesciat  quod  Liberius,  prob  dolor,  Arian»  haeresi  sabscripi 
■erit.     Auxilms,  1.  S5.    Alex.  9.  17.  ^ 

Doleret  Liberium  Papam  Arianae  per6diae  coniensiase.    Euseb.  in  Bray.  Bom 
Lannoy,  1.  126. 

Liberius  consensit  errori  Arianorom.    Cnsan  II.  5.    Carop  87. 
Liberius  in  illun  pravitatem  sabacripsiaait.    Areola*  in  Oaron,  96. 
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His  supremacy's  fall  from  Trinitarianism,  indeed,  is  attested 
by  all  antiquity  and  by  all  the  modems,  who  have  any  preten- 
sions to  candour  or  honesty.  The  relation  has  been  denied 
only  by  a  few  men,  such  as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,^  whose 
days  were  spent  in  the  worthy  task  of  concealing  or  pervert- 
ing the  truth.  These,  utterly  destitute  of  historical  authority, 
have  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  subject  by  misrepresentation 
and  chicanery.  Baronius  maintains  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Sirmian  confession  signed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  annalist, 
on  this  topic,  has  the  honour  to  differ  from  the  saints  and  his- 
tcmans  of  antiquity,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
Pamasus,  and  Sozomen.  His  infallibility,  according  to  Bel- 
larmine,  encouraged  Arianism  only  in  external  action  ;  while 
his  mind,  '  that  noble  seat  of  thought,'  remained  the  unspotted 
citadel  of  genuine  Catholicism.  This  was  very  clear  and 
sensible  in  the  Jesuit,  who  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  good 
at  distinctions  as  Walter  Shandy. 

The  pontiff's  vindicators,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Juenin,  Faber,  Dens,  and  Bossuet,  who  deny  his  Arianism, 
admit  bis  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  his  communion  with  the 
Asians,  and  his  omission  of  the  consubstantiality.  These 
errors,  which  are  acknowledged,  amount,  in  reality,  to  a  pro- 
fession of  Arianism  and  an  inomolation  of  the  truth.  The  cause 
of  Athanasius,  says  Maimbourg,  'was  inseparable  from  the 
fidth  which  he  defended '     The  condemnation  of  the  Trinita- 

laberiut  etant  tomb^  en  her^sie.    Mezeray,  561 

Concile  de  Sirmium  aiant  drefi86  une  profession  de  foi  en  fiiveor  de  I'arianisme, 
labere  y  souse riWt.    Bruys,  1.  118. 

'    Liberius  sabscripsit  Arianomm  fidei  professioni.    Petavias,  2.  134. 

Liberias  eat  la  foiblesse  de  soaserire  A  nne  fonmile  de  fai  dress^e  a  Sirmieh 
pnrec  beancoap  d'artifice  par  les  Ariens.    Avocat,  2.  67. 

.    Legimus  Liberium  Aiianae  pravitati  subscripsisse.    Gerson  in  Coasanty  3.  1156. 

liberias  soajscrivit  a  la  doctrine  des  Ariens.    Vignier,  3.  879. 

Liberias  taedio  victus  exilii,  in  hcpretica  privitate  sobscribens,  Marian,  in  Crabb. 
1.  347.    Liberius  Papa  Arianse  perfidiae  consensit.    Alvams,  II.  10. 

Sub  Constantio  Imperatore  Ariano  macbinante.  Liberie  pnesule  similiter  hieret* 
CO.    Beda,  3.  326.    Marty.  19.    Calend.  Sept. 

Arianos,  ut  qnidam  scribont,  est  (actus.     Sabell.  Enn.  7.  L.  8. 

Lib^re  Bouscrivit  rArianisme.    Gerson  in  Lenfan.    Piaa,  1.  286. 

Liberius  reversus  ab  exilio,  haereticis  favet.     Begin.  1. 

De  Libcrio  Pape,  constat  faisse  Arianum.    Alphonsns,  I.  4.    Caron.  96. 
Vere  Arianus  luit.    Garon.  c.  18. 

Quilibet  bomo  potest  errare  in  fide,  et  effici  haereticns :  sicut  de  mnltis  summls. 
rontificibus  legimus  ut  de  Liberio.    Tostatns,  in  Laun.  ad  Metay.  16. 

On  ne  pent  nier  qu'ils  ne  fussent  heretiques.     Godeau,  2.  286. 
Liberias  fidei  fbrmnls  baereticie  subscripsit.    Du  Pin,  347. 
Liberius  approuva  solennellcment  TArianisme  tomber  dans  Tabime  de  l*bereti«. 
Ilaimborg,  c.  10. 
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rian  chief,  according  to  Godeau  and  Moreti, '  was  tantamoant 
to  the  condemnation  of  Catholicism/^ 

The  Papal  church,  therefore,  in  its  representation  Bt  SiT^ 
mium,  through  the  oriental  and  occidental  communion,  ^as,  tli 
this  manner,  guilty  of  general  apostacy.  Its  head  and  its  mem^ 
bers,  or  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy,  conspired,  throusli 
eastern  and  western  Christendom,  against  Cathohcism,  and  i^ 
into  heresy.  The  defection  extended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  No  fact,  in  all  antiquity,  is 
better  attested  than  this  event,  in  which  all  the  cotemporary 
historians  concur,  without  a  single  discord  to  interrupt  tii6 
general  harmony. 

The  world,  on  this  occasion,  was  blessed  with  two  cotem- 
porary  Arian  Pontiffs.  During  the  expatriation  of  Liberius^ 
Felix  was  raised  to  the  papacy,  and  remains  to  the  present  d^ 
a  saint  and  a  martyr  of  Romanism.  This  Hierarch  notwidf^ 
standing,  was,  without  any  lawful  election,  ordained  by  Ariao 
bishops,  communicated  with  the  Arian  party,  embraced,  sajr 
Socrates  and  Jerome,  the  Arian  heresy,  and  violated  a  soleiAn 
oath,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  had  taken, 
^p  acknowledge  no  other  bishop  while  Liberius  lived.  Atha^ 
nasius,  the  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  was  so  ungenteel  as  to 
style  this  saint,  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  maliM 
of  Antichrist.'*  The  church,  at  this  time,  had  two  Arian  headst 
and  God  had  two  heretical  vicars-general.  One  viceroy  of 
heaven  was  guilty  of  Arianism,  and  the  other,  both  of  Arianism 
and  perjury.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  should  have  informed 
Christendom,  which  of  these  vice-gods,  or  whether  both,  poi>- 
sessed  the  attribute  of  infellibility. 

The  councils  of  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople  fbt* 
lowed  the  defection  of  Liberius,  and  displayed,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  the  versatility  of  the  Papal  communion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Constantius  had  designed  to  caV 
a  general  council,  for  the  great,  but  impracticable  purpose  of 
effecting  unanimity  of  faith  through  all  the  precincts  of  eastern 
and  western  Christendom;  and  Arianism,  in  the  emperor's 
intention,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  uniformity.  His  majesty, 
however,  was  diverted,  probably  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians, 
from  the  resolution  of  convening  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  oot 
assembly.     Two  councils,  therefore,  one  in  the  east  and  the 

1  On  ne  pent  nier  que  condwnner  AthmiaM,  ne  fut  condemner  la  foi  Catholiaas, 
Godeao,  5.  2S6.     Morert,  5.  154.     Maimbiirg,  IV.     Bellannin,  IV.  9.     Bin.  1. 5S8. 

Venirn  eit  Liberiam  com  Arionit  coramonicaMe  et  aabacriptiite  dtim 
AthanasiL     Dena,  2.  163. 

^  Liberioa  r^yetta  La  comnmnimi  d'Alhanase,  comminita  aree  lea  Ariena,  ct 
Tit  «n«  coofeaakm  de  fo^oa  la  fei  de  Niete  etoitaimpriiii^e.     BoMiMl^Opiia.3.  MS 

•  Athao.  ad  SoL    Theod.  U.  17.    SocraU  U.  37.    SoaMaen,'  HT.  11. 
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other  in  the  weat,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  same  time. 
The  westerns  were  instructed  to  loeet  at  Ariminum  and  the 
easterns  at  Seleucia.  The  Ariminian  council,  which  met  in 
359,  consisted  of  400,  or,  as  some  say,  600  western  bishops, 
fiom  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  DlyricumJ  The 
Arian  party,  in  this  convention,  was  small,  amounting  only  to 
about  80  ;  but  was  led  by  Valeiis  and  Ursacius,  who  trained 
under  the  Eusebian  banners  in  the  ecclesiastical  wars  of  the 
east,  had  been  practised  in  faction  and  popular  discussion, 
which  gave  them  a  superiority  over  the  undisciplined  eccles- 
iiMKical  soldiery  of  the  west* 

The  council,  at  first,  assumed  a  high  tone  of  orthodoxy.  The 
oonsubstantiality  yras  retained,  the  Nicene  faith  confirmed,  and 
the  Arian  heresy  condemned  with  the  usual  anathemas.  The 
Ariminians,  unsatisfied  with  the  condemnation  of  Arianism, 
proceeded  next  to  point  their  spiritual  artillery  against  his  par- 
tisans.' These  were  sacrificea  to  the  interests  of  the  Nicene 
theology,  and  hurled  from  their  episcopal  thrones,  as  an  inmio- 
lation  to  the  ofiended  genius  of  Trintarianism. 

But  the  end  of  this  assembly  disgraced  the  beginning.  Ursa- 
cius and  Valens,  experienced  in  wordy  war  and  skilled  in  syno- 
dal tacUcs,  rallied  their  flying  forces,  and  charged  the  victorious 
enemy  with  menace  and  sophistry.  These  veterans  summoned 
to  their  aid,  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  control  of  the 
Prefect,  who  was  commissioned  to  banish  the  refractory,  if  they 
did  not  exceed  fifteen.  The  chicanery  of  the  Semi-Arian  faction 
embarrassed,  cojifounded,  and,  at  last,  deceived  the  ignorance 
or  simplicity  of  the  Latin  prelacy,  who,  by  fraud  and  intimida- 
tion, yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  palladium  of 
the  Nicenian  faith.  The  authority  of  Constantius,  the  influence 
of  Taurus,  the  stratagems  of  Ursacius  and  Valens,  the  dread 
of  banishment,  the  distress  of  hunger  and  cold,  extorted  the 
reluctant  subscription  of  the  Ariminian  Fathers  to  a  Semi-Arian 
fcrm  of  faith,  which  established  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  but 
suppressed  the  consubstantiality.  The  suppression,  however, 
dia  not  satisfy  the  Semi-Arian  party.  An  addition  was  sub- 
joined, declaring  *  the  son  unlike  other  creatures.'  This  plainly 
implied  that  the  Son  is  a  created  being,  though  of  a  superior 
CNraer  and  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  western  clergy,  in  this 
manner  were  bubbled  out  of  their  religion.  All,  says  Prosper, 
•condemned,  through  treachery,  the  ancient  faith,  and  sub- 
scribed the  perfidy  of  Ariminum."    The  crafty  dexterity  of 

A  Theod.  II.  la     Epiph.  1.  870.     Hilary,  42a     Alex.  7.  180.     Godeaa,  2.  296. 

•  Theod.  II.  16.     Labbeas,  2.  896,  912.     Paolo,  2.  106.     Juenin,  3.  71. 

*  Synodoa  afvnd  Arimimiin  et  Seleuciam  Itaari»  facta,  in  qua  antiqua  patnm 
fidaa  decern  primo  lentonun  dehinc  omnimn  proditione  damnata  eat.  Proaper,  1. 
42S.    SocraL  U.  37.    8oBiBeii,  IV.  19. 
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tbe  Seim-Arians  gulled  the  silly  simplicity  or  gross  ignorance 
of  the  Trinitarians,  who,  according  to  their  own  story,  soon 
tepented.  Arianism,  said  the  French  chancellor  at  Poissy, 
was  established  by  the  general  council  of  Ariminum. 
i  -  The  eastern  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  met  at  Seleucia,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion,  fury,  tumult,  animosity,  and 
nonsense,  calculated  to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  and  the 
fitty  of  the  wise*  Nazianzen  calls  this  assembly  *  the  tower 
of  Babel  and  the  council  of  Caiaphas.'  An  hundred  and  sixty 
hkhops  attended.  The  Semi-Arians  amounted  to  about  one 
lumdred  and  five,  the  Arians  to  forty,  and  the  Trinitarians  to 
fifteen,  Leonas,  the  Quaestor,  attended,  as  the  Emperor's  deputy, 
to  prevent  tumult.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians  commenced 
fhnous  debates  on  the  Son's  similarity,  dissimilarity,  and  con- 
substantiality.  Dissension  and  animosity  arose  to  such  a  heigbtt 
that  Leonas  withdrew,  telling  the  noisy  ecclesiastics,  that  his 
^sence  was  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  wrangle  and  scold. 
The  Semi-Arian  creed  of  Antioch,  however,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Sylvan,  recognized  and  subscribed ;  and  the  Arians  withdrew 
fimn  the  assembly.  The  Arians  and  a  deputation  from  the 
Semi-Arians  afterwards  appeared  at  court,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  emperor,  who  obliged  both  to  sign  the  last  Sirmian 
confession,  which,  dropping  the  consubstantiality,  established 
tbe  similarity  of  the  Son  in  all  things.^ 

Tbe  Byzantine  synod,  which  met  in  360,  confirmed  the  last 
Sirmian  confession.  This  assembly  consisted  of  fifty  bishops  * 
e{  Bythinia,  who  were  the  abettors  of  Arianism.  All  these, 
though  Arians,  adopted  the  Sirmian  formulary,  which  sanc- 
tioned '  the  similarity  of  the  son  in  all  things.'  This,  these 
dissemblers  did  to  flatter  the  emperor,  who  patronized  this 
system.  All  otlier  forms  of  belief  were  condemned,  the  Acts 
cf  the  Seleucian  synod  repealed,  and  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
Semi-Arian  heresy  deposed.* 

The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor,  continued  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Nicene  faith,  till  the  world,  in  general,  became 
Arian.  The  contagion  of  heresy,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
spread  through  the  wide  extent  of  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom. The  melancholy  tale  has,  among  others,  been  attested 
by  Sozomen,  Jerome,  Basil,  Augustine,  Vincentius,  Prosper, 
Beds,,  Baronius,  and  Labbeus.' 

A  Godean,  2.  308.  Nazianzen,  Or.  21.  Labbeoa,  2.  915.  Sozomen,  IV.  22. 
Beerat.  11.  39,  40.    Alex.  7.  1S5. 

•  Socrat  II.  41.    Labbeoa,  3.  72.    Jnenin,  3.  72. 

*  ESmtf  irotff  6ia  for  rov  patOutuf  ftfhv,  omMit^  mm  6vtf»(  ^^MfpOMur  Kf f>»  f e 
9typuu  SoMnneii,  IV.  16.  Ingemttit  totaa  orWa,  et  Ariamun  ae  eaae  niratoi  etU 
inouk.  adT.  Locit  4.  300.    IlXip  e9uy«»r  cvyvr     Nasin    Or.  2t.    J^f^mypmim 
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^  The  east  and  west,'  says  Sozomen,  *  seemed,  tlirougfa  fear 
of  ConstantiuSv  to  agree  in  taith**  Arianismy  all  know,  was  the 
faith  produced  by  dread  of  the  emperor.  ^  The  whole  world,' 
says  the  sainted  Jerome,  '  groaned  and  wondered  to  find  itself 
become  Arian.'  Gregory's  relation  is  still  more  circumstantial 
and  melancholy.  All,  says  this  celebrated  author,  *  except  a 
very  few  whom  obscurity  protected,  or  whose  resolution,  through 
divme  strength,  was  proot  against  temptation  and  danger,  tem- 
porised, yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  betrayed  the  faith.'  Some, 
oe  adds,  '  were  chiefs  of  the  impiety,  and  some  were  circum^ 
▼ented  by  threats,  j^ain,  ignorance,  or  flattery*  The  rightfiit 
guardians  of  the  faith,  actuated  by  hope  or  fear,  became  ks 
persecutors.  Few  were  found,  who  did  not  sisn  with  their 
nands  what  they  condemned  in  their  hearts  ;  while  many,  who 
had  been  accounted  invincible,  were  overcome.  The  faithful, 
without  distinction,  were  degraded  and  banished.'  The  sub- 
scription of  the  Byzantine  confession  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  obtaining  and  retaining  the  episcopal  dignity. 

Basil,  on  the  occasion,  uses  still  stronger  language  than  Ghre^ 
flory.  He  represents  the  church  as  reduced  to  that  *  complete 
aesperation,  which  he  caUs  its  dissolution.'     According  to  Au- 

itine,  'the  church,  as  it  were,  perished  from  the  eaitfa* 
fearly  all  the  world  feu  from  the  apostolic  faith.  Among  six 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  were  found  scarcely  seven,  who 
obeyed  God  rather  than  the  emperor,  and  who  would  neither 
'  condemn  Athanasius  nor  deny  the  Trinity.  The  Latins,  ac- 
cording to  Vincentius, '  yielded  almost  all  to  force  or  fraud,  and 
the  poison  of  Arianism  contaminated,  not  merely  a  few,  but 
nearly  the  whole  world.' 

*  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world,'  says  Prosper, 
♦were,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  the  emperor,  polluted  with 
the  communion  of  the  Arians.'  The  councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia,  which  embraced  the  eastern  and  western  prelacy,  all, 

MVf <M^  f p;t<¥M^  fttwtfTaj  X^Xufcw  Ttapa  cxxXj^tfio.  Btoil,  ep.  82.  ad  Atban.  3.  173. 
Tanquam  perierit  ecclesia  ao  orbe  terrarum.  Aagiut.  Ep.  93.  L'egliso  dtoit 
perie.  Apol.  1.  100.  Dilapm  a  fide  Apostolomm  omni  pene  mando.  De  lez- 
oentb  et  qumqaaginta,  at  fertur,  ej^iscopii  vix  septem  inventi  sant,  qoibas  canon 
^ateot  Del  praecepta  ^oam  regis,  videlicet  at  nee  in  Athanaaii  damnationem  con* 
remrent,  nee  Trinitatis  confesaionem  negarent.  Augastin,  contra  Jul.  10.  919. 
Arianoram  venenam  non  jam  portiuncolam  qaandam,  sed  pene  orbem  totam  ooii* 
taminaverat,  adeo  ut  prope  canctis  Latin!  sennonit  eptaoopis,  partim  vi,  partiiii 
fraade,  caligo  qasedam  mentibos  offunderetar.  Vincent.  Com.  644.  Omnea  pene 
eccleaiae,  toto  orbe  sub  nomine  pacis  et  regis,  Arianoram  consortio  poUauntur. 
Prosper,  Chron.  1.  423.  Ariana  veaania,  cormpto  orbe  toto,  banc  etiam  inaolam 
Teneno  sui  infecit  erroris.  Non  solum  orbis  totiua,  sed  et  insolamm  eccleaiis 
araersit.  Beda,  1.  8.  Fere  omnea  ejiiaoopi  in  frandem  saat  indooti,  at  Occiden- 
tuea  Ariminensi  illi  formulsB,  ita  OrientdM  aabaonberent.  Banm.  in  Biaot<4a, 
990.  Omnea  pene  totius  orbia  aatiatitaa  metB  «zilii  et  tarraentoniia  per  Tiai» 
Labbeoa,  2.  9M. 
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dnoagh  treachery,  condemned  the  ancient  fidth.  The  Arimi** 
iiian  confession,  the  saint  denominated  Hhe  Ariminian  perfidy** 
The  Arian  madness,  says  the  English  historian  Beae,  *  cof^ 
tupted  the  whole  continent,  opened  a  way  for  the  pestilence 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  shed  its  poison  on  tne  British  and  other 
western  islands.' 

Baronius  calls  Arianism,  in  this  age,  *  the  fallacy,  into  which 
were  led  almost  all  the  eastern  and  western  clergy,  who  sul>> 
scribed  the  Ariminian  confession.'  Labbeus,  in  his  statement^ 
concurs  with  Baronius.  He  represents  '  all  the  prelacy  of  the 
whole  world,  except  a  few,  as  yielding,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
fear  of  exile  or  torment.' 

Arianism,  in  this  manner,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Papal 
church,  virtual,  representative,  and  dispersed,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  general  council,  and  the  ooV- 
lective  clergy  of  Christendom.  Pope  Liberius  confirmed  an 
Arian  creed,  issued  by  the  general  council  of  Sirmium*  The 
synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  comprehending  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  copied  the  example  of  Krmium.  The 
Constantinopolitan  confession,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
Ariminian  and  Sirmian,  which  were  both  Semi-Arian,  was  cir* 
enlated  through  the  east  and  west,  and  signed  by  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  the  Roman  empire.  •  The  Romish  church 
TOofesses  to  receive  the  doctrines,  approved,  in  general,  by  the 
Episcopacy,  assembled  in  council  or  scattered  through  the 
world.  Arianism  was  established  in  both  these  ways,  and  the 
Romish  communbn  therefore  became  Arian  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members,  or^  in  other  words,  in  the  pope  and  in  the  clergy. 

The  boasted  unity  of  Romanism  was  gloriously  displayed, 
by  the  diversified  councils  and  confessions  of  the  fourth  cen» 
tury.  Popery,  on  that  as  on  evenr  other  occasion,  eclipsed 
Protestantism  in  the  manufacture  ofcreeds.  Forty-five  coun- 
cils, says  Jortin,  were  held  in  the  fourth  century.*  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  against  Arianism,  fifteen  for  that  heresy,  and 
seventeen  for  Semi- Arianism.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
bishops  thronging  to  synods,  and  the  travelling  expenses,  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  emperor,  exhausted  the  public  funds. 
These  exhibitions  became  the  sneer  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
amused  to  behold  men,  who,  from  infancy,  had  been  educated 
in  Christianity,  and  appointed  to  instruct  others  in  that  religion, 
hastening,  in  this  manner,  to  distant  places  and  conventions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  belief. 

Socrates  reckons  nine  Arian  creeds,  which,  in  significan 
language,  he  calls  a  labyrinth.     The  Sirmian  confession,  which 

>  Jortin,  3.  106.    Ammiaii.  XXV.    A  than,  de  Syn. 
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contained  one  of  the  nine^  was  si^ed  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  tbe  majority  of  these  innovations  was  subscribed  by  the 
■western  as  well  as  by  the  eastern  prelacy.  Fleury  makes  the 
Arian  confessions  sixteen,  and  Tillemont  eighteen.  Petavius 
reckons  the  public  creeds  at  eleven.  Fourteen  forms  of  faith, 
•ays  Juenin,  were  published  in  fourteen  years,  by  those  who 
lejected  the  Nicene  theology.^  Eight  of  these  are  mentioned 
^  Socrates,  and  the  rest  by  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and 
Epiphanius. 

'  Hilary  seems  to  have  been  the  severest  satirist,  in  this  age, 
on  the  variations  of  Popery.  Our  faith,  says  the  Roman  saint, 
*  varies  as  our  wills,  and  our  creeds  are  diversified  as  our  man- 
ners. Confessions  are  fermed  and  interpreted  according  to 
fimcy.  We  publish  annual  and  monthly  creeds  concerning  Grod. 
We  repent  and  defend  our  decisions,  and  pronounce  anathemas 
on  those  whom  we  have  defended.  Our  mutual  dissensbns 
have  caused  our  mutual  ruin.''  HUary  was  surely  an  ungrate- 
fiil  son  of  c^nonizadon. 

.Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  equalled  Hilary  in  sanctity  and 
•ozpassed  him  in  moderation  and  genius,  treats  the  jarring  pre- 
lacy of  his  day  with  similar  freedom  and  severity.  The  Byzan- 
tiiie  patriarch  lamented  the  misery  of  the  Christian  communiQrt 
winch,  torn  with  divisions,  contended  about  the  most  useless 
and  trivial  questions.  He  compared  the  contentions  of  the 
dergy  in  synods,  ^  to  the  noisy  and  discordant  cackling  of  geese 
and  cranes.'^  He  resigned  his  dignity  and  retired  from  the  city 
and  council  of  Constantinople,  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter- 
cations and  enmity  of  the  ecclesiastics  who,  by  their  discord, 
had  dishonoured  their  profession,  and  *  changed  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  into  an  image  of  chaos.' 

>  Socnit.  II.  41.  Spon.  359.  VIII.  Fleoxy,  XTV.  Buciola,  320.  Tillem,  6. 
477.    Jaenm,  3.72.    Petav.  VI.  4.    Epiph.  H.  73. 

*  Tot  nanc  fides  exiBtere,  qnot  Tolimtates;  et  tot  nobis  doctrines  esse,  qoot 
SMns.  Fides  scribuntar,  ut  Tolumiu,  aat  ite  at  Tolames,  intelli^fimtiir.  Ineeito 
doQtriiuinim  yento  yaffamar.  Annaas  atque  menstmas  de  Deo  Fides  decemimos. 
Deeretis  posmtemus,  oefendimas,  defensos,  anathematizamos.  Mordentes  mTicei^ 
j|im  absumpti  samas  ab  invicem.    Hflaiy,  ad  Constan.  308. 

*  Qreg.  Or.  1.    Carm.  X.    Drat.  32. 
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ETTTTCHIAinSM. 

BimrCBIAllISH  A  TSKBAL  BBRB8T — IT!  PRIOR  BXX8TBNCB — BTfAVTIIIB  COVIICIL-* 
IPBBSlAlf  COORCIL— CHALCIOOIfIA5  COUHCIL — STATE  OP  MONOPHTflTlSM  APTSS 
THB  COUNCIL  OP  CBALCKDON — ZKNO't  HENOTICOK— VARIBTT  OP  OPIVIOVS  OV 
THAT   KDICT-— JACOBimSH— DISTRACTID   8TATX   OP  CBRISTBNDOM. 

The  Son  of  God,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity,  unitedi 
in  one  person,  both  deity  and  humanity*  Th^  Christians,  in 
the  days  of  simpUcity  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  re6ne- 
ment  and  speculation,  accounted  the  Mediator  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man.  His  divinity  was  acknowledged  m  opposition  to 
Arianisin ;  and  his  humanity,  consisting  in  a  real  body  and  a 
rational  soul,  in  contradiction  to  Gnosticism  and  Apollinarian* 
ism.  Godhead  and  manhood,  according  to  the  same  iaith  and 
contrary  to  the  alleged  error  of  Nestorianism,  subsisted  in  the 
unity  of  his  person.  The  simpUcity  of  the  faithful,  in  the  early 
ages,  was  satisfied  with  the  plain  untheorized  fact,  without 
vainly  attempting  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the  union  b^ 
twecn  the  divinity  and  humanity. 

AU  human  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  a  few  facts,  evi- 
denced by  human  or  divine  testimony.  Reason,  in  a  few  in* 
stances,  may  discover  their  causes  and  consequences,  which 
again  are  known  to  man  only  as  facts.  .The  manner,  inserts 
table  to  man,  is  removed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  mind, 
and  cognizable  only  by  the  boundlessness  of  divine  omniscience. 
An  acorn  is  evolved  into  an  oak.  But  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ment is  unknown  to  man.  The  human  eye  cannot  trace  the 
operation  through  all  its  curious  and  wonderful  transformations 
in  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  nature,  and  in  the  dark  laboratory  and 
hidden  recesses  of  vegetation.  The  soul,  unacquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  union  with  the  body  and  the  mutual  action  of 
matter  and  mind,  may  decline  philosophizing  on  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  and  the  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Im- 
manuel.  The  ancients  therefore  showed  their  wisdom  in 
avoiding  speculation  on  a  truth,  the  certainty  of  which,  to  their 
gi^cat  joy,  they  had  learned  from  revelation. 
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But  the  days  of  simplicity  passed  and  the  age  of  speculation 
arrived.  Men,  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  difiered  and 
Ibught  about  what  they  did  not  understand-  The  Eutychian 
controversy,  which  exemplified  these  observations  and  which 
was  the  occasion  of  shocking  animosity,  began  in  the  year  448. 
Eutyches,  from  whom  this  party  took  its  name,  was  Abbot  or 
Superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent  of  300  monks,  in  which  he 
had  remained  for  seventy  years.  This  recluse  seems,  in  his 
cell,  to  have  spent  a  life  of  sanctity ;  and  he  boasted  of  having 

Sown  hoary  in  combatting  error  and  defending  the  truth, 
is  understanding  and  literary  attainments  have  been  repre- 
sented as  below  mediocrity.  Leo,  the  Roman  hierarch,  calls 
Eutyches  an  old  senseless  dotard.  Petavius  reflects  on  his 
stupidity.*  But  these  aspersions  seem  to  have  been  the  off- 
spnng  of  prepossession  and  enmity.  The  supposed  Heresiarch, 
if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  records  of  history, 
diowed  no  imbecihty  of  mind  either  in  word  or  action.  He 
displayed,  on  tne  contrary,  before  the  Byzantine  and  Chalce* 
^Lonian  councils,  a  fund  of  sense  and  modesty,  which  might 
Wve  awakened  the  envy  of  his  persecutors.  He  resolved 
indeed  to  rest  his  faith  only  on  the  Bible,  as  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  fathers.^  This  was  unpardonable,  and  evinced 
shocking  and  incurable  stupidity. 

This  celebrated  innovator,  however,  as  he  had  been  some- 
times accounted,  seemed  to  confound  the  natures  of  the  Son,  as 
Nestorius  had  appeared  to  divide  his  person.  He  was  accused 
of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  as  Arius  had  denied  his 
divinity,  and  of  renewing  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Apol- 
linarianism.  He  believed,  said  some  of  his  opponents,  that  the 
humanity  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity  as  a  drop  is  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Godeau,  unsatisfied  with  accusing  the 
Heresiarch  with  other  errors,  has,  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning,  endeavoured  to  add  Nestorianism,  though  this,  in 
general,  was  accounted  the  opposite  heresy.  These  statements, 
however,  he  rejected  with  indignation.  He  used  language, 
indeed,  which,  from  its  inaccuracy,  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
Son  of  God,  after  his  incarnation,  possessed  but  one  nature  ; 
and  that  he  was  not  consubstantial  with  man  in  his  humanity, 
m  he  was  consubstantial  with  Gtxl  in  his  deity.  Eutychian- 
ism,  as  refined  and  explained  by  Fullo  and  Xenias,  was  de- 
Qominated  Monophysitism.    These,  though  they  maintained  the 

'  Qui  foi  nominii  hsresiin  condidit.    Victor,  321. 

LiBO.  ad  Flav.  et  ad  Fast.  Labb.  4.  790,  1214.  Bin.  3.  10,  104.  Godeao,  3. 
ISr  405,  41S.    Petav.  I.  14.     Alex.  10.  321. 

'  Solas  acripturaa  lectari,  tanqoam  firmioref  Fatnim  ezpotitioiiiiNU.  Alox.  10. 
325. 
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unhy  of  the  Son's  nature,  admitted  that  this  unity  was  two-fold 
and  compounded,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  change  or  confusion 
of  his  divinity  and  humanity.*  This  denomination,  from  Jacob 
or  Zanzal,  its  restorer,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views  surpassed 
the  obscurity  of  his  station,  was  called  Jacobites. 

Eutychianism  was  only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy.  The 
controversy,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  fury,  was  A 
mere  logomacy,  a  miserable  Quibbling  on  the  meaning  of  a  word- 
Its  author,  though  he  said  tnat  Jesus  before  the  hypostatical 
union,  possessea  two  natures,  and  after  it  only  one,  admitted* 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 
without  confusion  of  the  godhead  and  manhood  ;  and  anathe- 
matized the  partizans  of  Manicheanism  and  Apollinarianism. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  anathematized  all  who 
admitted  transmutation  or  commixion  of  divinity  and  humanity.' 
These  supposed  innovators,  therefore,  were  only  guilty  of 
confounding  the  words  nature  and  person  ;  and  offended  against 
the  propriety  of  language  rather  than  against  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  diction  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  on  this  topic,  fiir 
excels  the  phraseology  of  Monophysitism  in  precision  and  sim- 
plicity. But  the  disputation  turned  only  on  the  terms  of  ex- 
?ression*  This,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  general  opinion  of 
^rotestant  critics,  such  as  Basnage,  La  Croze,  Mosheim,  and 
Buchanan.  Many  Romish  theologians  also,  all  indeed  who 
possess  candour  and  moderation  have  entertained  the  same  view. 
Gelasius,  Thomassin,  Tournefort,  Simon,  Petavius,  Asseman, 
Bruys,  Alphonsus,  and  Vasquesius,  all  the  partizans  of  Roman- 
ism have  declared  in  favor  of  this  opinion.*  The  Jacobites  or 
Monophysites,  says  Gelasius  and  after  him  Thomassin,  are  fiur 
from  believing,  that  the  godhead,  in  the  Son,  is  blended  or  con- 
founded with  the  manhood.  Deity  and  humanity,  says  these 
authors,  according  to  the  Monophysite  system,  form  one  nature 
and  person  in  Jesus  as  soul  and  body  in  man,  while  each  retains 
its  proper  distinctions.  The  Armenians,  who  are  a  branch  of 
the  Jacobites,  disclaim,  says  Tournefort,  the  imputation  of  con- 
founding the  divine  and  human  nature,  which  are  distinct,  and 
ascribe  the  misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  other 
Christian  denominations  to  the  poverty  of  their  language.  Eu- 
^chianism,  says  Simon,  uses  indeed  too  strong  language.  But 
tne  distinction  arose  from  the  various  acceptations  of  tne  terms 

1  Eva^uf,  I.  9.     Theoph.  69.     Zonaras,  2. 34.     Crabb.  1.644.     Godeao,  8.  406. 

'  Confitebatur  perfectum  Deum  ease  et  perfectum  homineixi.  Bid.  3.  104.  Qo- 
dean;  3.  432.  Diotcorus  dixit,  neque  confuaionem  dicimus,  neqae  diviiioncm, 
neqne  converaonem.    -Bin.  3.  93.     Labb.  4.  954. 

*  Gelasius  de  Doab.  Thomassiii,  I.  4.  Toarnefbit,  2,  297.  Simon,  o.  ^.  Po* 
tsT.  I.  14.  AnemaD,  2,  297.  Bray.  1.  230.  Alex.  11.  297,  300.  Tbom  9.  SL 
Dn  Pio,  694. 
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nature  and  person,  and  might  easily  be  reconciled  with  Cathc^ 
Ucism.  The  Monophysite  expression,  according  to  Petavius, 
may  be  understood  in  an  orthodox  sense.  Alphonsus,  Vasque- 
tiusy  and  Asseman,  have  delivered  similar  statements.  Euty- 
ches,  sa3''s  Bruys,  differed  from  the  orthodox  only  in  his  man- 
oer  of  expression,  and  was  condemned  only  because  he  was 
misunderstood.  Gregory,  the  Monophysite  /netropolitan,  who 
was  also  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  physician,  and  histo- 
rian, accounted  the  Jacobite  a  mere  verbal  controversy. 
Gregory's  view  of  this  supposed  heresy  appears  fix>m  the 
Byzantine  conference  between  the  Severians  and  Hypatius 
under  Justinian ;  and  again,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  from  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  Armenian  patriarch  sent  to  the 
emperor  Manuel. 

Monophysitism,  however,  whether  real  or  verbal,  was  no 
novelty.  Similar  expressions,  as  Theorian,  Eutyches,  Diosco- 
rus,  Eustathius,  Damascen,  the  Orientals,  and  Severians  showed^ 
had  been  used  by  x\thanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Dionysius,  and 
Nazianzen,  who  are  Roman  saints ;  and  by  Felix  and  Julius, 
who  were  Roman  pontiffs.^  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  said  Theo- 
rian, the  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  1169,  used  the  expression 
•one  incarnated  nature  of  the  Word.'  Eutyches,  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  said,  '  I  have  read  the  works  of  Cyril,  Athana- 
sius, and  other  fathers,  who  ascribed  two  natures  to  the  Son 
before  the  union,  but  after  it  only  one.'  Writing  to  Leo,  he 
represented  Julius  saying,  that  divinity  and  humanity  in  Im- 
manuel  after  the  incarnation,  formed,  like  soul  and  body  in  man, 
but  one  nature.  The  comparison  of  soul  and  body,  on  this 
question,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  among  the  ancients. 
Nazianzen  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  diction  as  Julius.  Dios- 
corus,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  said,  '  I  have  the  repeated 
attestations  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Cyril  tor  only  one  na- 
ture in  Jesus  after  the  union,  and  these  kept,  not  in  a  negligent 
or  careless  manner,  but  in  books.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  on  this  topic,  displayed  signal  confidence  and  resolution. 

'  Unam  naturam  sermonU  mcamatam.    Cossart,  2.  580,  581.     Da  Fin,  1.  659. 

Batyches  dixit,  ego  legi  scripta  beati  Cyrilli,  et  Banctoram  patrum,  et  sancti 
Athsnasii,  qnoniam  ex  daabos  qaidem  nataris  dixerunt  ante  aidunationem,  pott 
adonationein,  non  Jam  dtias  naturis,  sed  unam  naturam  dixerant.     Bin.   8.   124 
Labb.  6.  436.    Alex.  10.  371.     Liberatus,  c.  11. 

Natnne  quidem  du«e,  Dens  et  homo,  quemadmodam  et  anima  et  corpus,  Nazian. 
■d  Cledon.     Bin.  3.  182.     Labb.  4.  954. 

Verisimile  est,  non  esse  Oyrilli.     Bell.  III.  4.     Damas.  III.  6. 

Beato  Cyrillo  et  beato  Atbanasio  Alexandrinae  civitatis  episcopis,  Felice  etiam  et 
Julio  Romans  ecclesis,  Gregorio  quin  etiam  et  Dionysio,  unam  naturam  Dei  Verbi 
dacementibus  post  unitionem,  bos  omnes  transgressi  illi,  post  anitionem  prcsump^ 
Mnmt  dual  natoras  prsdicare.    Labb.  5. 912.    Bin.  3. 93, 94, 97.     Da  Pin,  1. 694 
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Cyril,  said  the  bold  Monophysite,  declared  ia  favor  of  *  one  io- 
carnated  nature,'  and  confirmed  his  declaration  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  Athanasius.  The  Judges  were  going  to  speak,  when 
Eustatliius  interrupted  them,  and,  passing  into  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  said,  ^  if  I  am  mistaken,  behold  Cyril's  book. 
Anathematize  Cyril,  and  I  am  anathematized.'  One  incarnated 
nature,  indeed,  says  Du  Pin,  was  a  favorite  and  frequent 
[^rase  with  Cyril. 

Damascen  also,  quoted  by  Bellarmine,  ascribed  lansruage  of 
the  same  kind  to  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Nazianzen.  Thid 
author,  though  an  adherent  of  Romanism,  admitted  the  use  of 
Monophysite  expressions  in  the -above-named  Grecian  saints. 
Bellarmine,  indeed,  with  respect  to  Cyril,  hints  a  suspicion  of 
forgery.  The  Cardinal,  however,  does  not  aver  a  certainty  of 
felsification  even  in  Cyril's  works.  He  insinuates  only  a  like* 
lihood  of  interpolation  in  this  author;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  the  language  attributed  to 
Athanasius  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Thracians  at  Chalcedon, 
represented  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  as  agreeing  with  Athana- 
sius and  Cyril  m  the  belief  of  *  one  incarnated  nature  of  the 
Word.'  The  Severians,  in  the  Byzantine  conference  in  533 
under  Justinian,  convicted  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Felix,  Juliu^i 
Gregory,  and  Dionysius  of  Monophysitism  from  their  own 
woAs  in  the  face  of  Hypatius,  who,  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
advocate  of  Catholicism.  These,  according  to  their  own 
writings,  declared  in  favor  of  one  nature  in  the  Son  after  the 
union. 

The  antiquity  or  orthodoxy  of  Eutychianism,  however,  real- 
or  pretended,  failed  to  protect  the  system  from  condemnation, 
or  its  supposed  author  from  curses  and  excommunication. 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  who  had  been  admitted  into  intimacy  . 
and  friendship  with  the  alleged  Heresiarch,  and  in  consequence 
had  become  acquainted  with  his  opinions  or  expressions,  ex- 
postulated and  endeavoured  to  show  him,  says  Godeau,  his 
error  and  impiety.  But  these  expostulations  were  useless  and 
unavailing.  He  then  arraigned  him  for  heresy  in  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  presided. 
The  Eutychian  error,  nominal  as  it  was,  excited  the  holy  synod's 
zeal  against  heresy.  The  pious  bishops,  on  its  author's  decla- 
ration of  his  opinion,  rose  in  tumultuous  uproar  and  cursed  in 
fall  chorus.  Their  devotion  evaporated  in  noisy  and  repeated 
anathemas  against  the  shocking  blasphemy  and  its  impious  au- 
thor. The  holy  fathers,  rising  to  assist  their  cursing  and  bellow-^ 
iog  powers,  twice,  says  Liberatus,  imprecated  anathemas  on 
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die  HeresiarchJ  Thi  sacred  synod  rose  to  their  feet,  to 
enable  themselves,  in  an  erect  posture,  to  do  justice  to  their 
devotion  and  to  their  lungs  in  uttering  their  pious  ejaculations. 
Eu^ches  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blaspnemy  ;  and 
the  sacred  synod,  in  the  excess  of  Christian  chanty  and  com 
passion,  signed  and  wept  for  his  total  apostacy.  The  holy 
men,  in  one  breath,  cursed,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and  excom- 
municated. Their  tune,  it  seems,  exhibited  sufficient  variety. 
8ighs  of  pity  mingled  with  yells  of  execration.  The  melody, 
which  must  have  resembled  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  could 
Bot  fail  to  gratify  all  who  had  an  ear  for  music.  The  holy 
council,  after  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  sighs,  tears,  lamen- 
tations, and  anathemas,  deprived  the  impious  heresiarch  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  monastery.  He  was  anathematized  for  holding  the 
faith  of  the  pontifical  Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  of  the  sainted 
Cyril,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  and  Naziauzen. 

The  Epnesian  council,  in  449,  completely  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decision.  The  second  council  of  Ephesus  was 
convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  favoured  Monophy- 
l^tism  ;  and,  according  to  the  summons,  consisted  of  ten  Metro- 
politans, and  ten  suffragans  from  the  six  oriental  dioceses  of 
Egypt,  Thracia,  Pontus,  Antioch,  Asia,  and  lUyricum.  A  few 
others  were  admitted  by  special  favour.  Barsumas  the  Syrian 
was  invited  to  represent  the  monks.  Julian  and  Hilary  sat  as 
vicars  of  Leo  the  Roman  hierarch.  The  whole  assembly,  in 
consequence,  numbered  about  150.  Dioscorus,  the  Alexandrian 
patriarch,  presided.  Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  as  protectors  and 
guardians  of  the  convention,  were  commissioned  by  Theodosius 
to  prevent  uproar  and  confusion,  and  to  induce  the  assembly 
to  act  with  proper  deliberation.^ 

This  synod,  from  its  total  disregard  of  all  justice  and  equity, 
has  been  called  the  Ephesian  latrocinium  or  gang  of  felons. 
The  application,  indeed,  has  not  been  misplaced.  The  Ephe- 
sian cabal  affords  as  distinguished  a  display  of  ruffianism  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  Villany,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  this  ecclesiastical  convention.  Many  others  possessed  equal 
merit  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
honourable  distinction. 

The  battle  and  bloodshed,  which  afterwards  ensued,  did  not 
commence  during  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  assembly. 
The  campaign  did  not  open  while  faith  was  the  topic  of  discus- 

^  EznrgeiiB  sancta  fynodus  clamavit,  dicens,  anathema  ipai.     Liberatus,  c.   11 
flieoph.  69.    Zonaras,  XIII.  23.    Alex.  10.  822.    Oodea.  3.  407.     Bin.  3.  125. 
>  Bfig.  1.  0, 10.   Bio:  3.  5.  Alex.  10.  253. 346.  Godett.  3.  415.   Moreri,  3.  20f 
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sion.  The  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  Mono- 
pbysitism ;  and  Dioscorus,  on  this  question,  found  all  intimid^ 
tion  and  compulsion  unnecessary.  The  sacred  synod  joined^ 
with  one  consent  and  in  holy  fervour,  in  cursing  the  enemies 
of  Eutychianism  and  the  heresy  of  two  natures  :  and  piously 
praving  that  Eusebius,  who  had  opposed  their  system,  migm 
oe  liewn  asunder,  burnt  alive,  and,  as  ho  would  divide,  be 
divided.  Dioscorus  desired  those  who  could  not  roar,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  anathematizing  the  heresy  of  Flavian.  All) 
as  one  man,  yelled  anathemas,  and  in  loud  execration  and  futy^ 
rented  their  imprecations,  that  those  who  should  divide  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  torn  and  massacred.*  Dioscorus,  even  in  tha 
council  of  Chalcedon,  proclaimed,  without  hesitation  or  dismay, 
the  unanimity  of  the  Ephesian  assembl}^  The  orientals,  indeed^ 
at  Chalcedon,  disclaimed,  through  fear,  these  exclamations 
which  the  Egyptians,  with  more  consistency  and  resolution^ 
even  then  avowed.  These  things,  exclaimed  the  Egyptians; 
*  we  then  said  and  now  say.'  Eutyches,  in  the  Ephesian  synods 
was  declared  orthodox,  reinstated  in  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and 
restored  to  ecclesiastical  communion ;  while  his  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  in  support  of  the  faith,  were  extolled  in  the  highest 
strains  of  fulsome  flattery.  All  this  was  transacted  with  accla- 
mation and  unanimity,  and  without  force  or  intimidation.  No 
objections  were  made  even  bj'  Flavian,  Julkm,  or  Hilary.  The 
Byzantine  patriarch  and  the  Roman  legates  viewed,  with  tacit 
or  avowed  consent,  the  establishment  of  Eutychianism  and  its 
author's  restoration  to  the  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  com-' 
munion. 

But  the  scene  changed,  when  Dioscorus  attempted  to  depose 
Flavian.  Discord  then  succeeded  to  harmony,  and  compulsion 
to  freedom.  Many  of  the  bishops,  and  especially  those  of 
Thracia,  Pontus,  and  Asia,  could  not,  wthout  regret,  witness 
the  degradation  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch  ;  and  ventured,  with 
the  utmost  submission,  to  supplicate  Dioscorus  in  favour  of 
Flavian.  Julian  and  Hilary,  say  Victor  and  Theodoret,  op- 
posed the  sentence  of  deposition  with  unshaken  resolution.  But 
Dioscorus,  in  reply  to  these  supplications  and  expostulations, 
appealed  to  Elipidius  and  Eulogius.  The  doors,  by  their  com^ 
mand,  were  opened,  and  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  entered,  suN 
rounded  with  a  detachment  of  300  soldiery  armed  with  clubs 
and   swords,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  monks,  inaccessible  to* 

*  Sic  sanit  omnia  tynodas.    Hiec  aniveninlis  ivnodns  nc  sApit.    Sancta  iiTiiodiM 
dixit,  ti  qnis  dicit  dao,  tit  anathema.     Bin.  3.  121.     Labb.  4.  931,  1012.  lOlS. 

In  duo  separate  eoa  qni  dicunt  dnaa  natoraa.    Qui  dicont  daaa,  dividite,  intei^' 
Seite,  ejicite.    Alex.  11.  294. 

DioMonui  dixit,  oonaeiitimiM  Iris  et  hm  onoMff    Saneti  ajuodua  dixit  conaeoti- 
■M.     Bin.  3.  123.    Qodeata,  3.  OS  ^ 
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reason  or  mercy,  and  acooutred  with  bludgeons,  the  usual  wear 
pons  of  such  militia.  Hostilities  soon  commenced.  Terror 
and  confusion  reimed.  The  trembling  bishops,  unambitious 
ef  martyrdom,  hid  behind  the  altar,  crept  under  the  benches, 
and,  concealetl  in  corners,  seemed  to  envy  the  mouse  the  shel- 
ter of  the  walL  A  few  who  refused  to  sign  a  blank  paper, 
afterward  filled  with  Flavian's  condemnation,  were  inhumanly 
beaten.^  These  arguments,  though  perhaps  not  satisfactory, 
were  tangible  and  convincing  to  the  noly  mthers,  who,  Julian 
and  Hilary  excepted,  all  subscribed. 

Flavian,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  continued  to  object 
to  his  own  condemnation,  and,  in  consequence,  was  reviled 
and  trampled.  Dioscorus  distinguished  himself,  according  to 
2k>naras,  Theophanes,  Evagrius,  and  Binius,  in  cruelty  to  the 
aged  patriarch.  The  president,  on  the  occasion,  shewed  great 
science,  and  played  his  hands  and  feet  with  a  precision,  which, 
even  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement,  would  have  delighted 
any  amateur  of  the  fancy.  Dioscorus,  says  Zonaras,  leaped, 
like  a  wild  ass,  on  Flavian,  and  kicked  the  holy  man's  breast 
with  his  heels  and  struck  his  jaws  with  his  fist.'  Theophanes 
delivers  a  similar  account,  and  describes  the  holy  patriarch's 
dexterity  in  the  belligerent  application  of  his  hands  and  feet 
Flavian,  says  Evagrius,  was  beaten  and  assassinated,  in  a 
wretched  manner,  by  Dioscorus.  This,  no  doubt,  was  close 
reasoning,  and  afforded  a  specimen  of  warm  and  masterly  dis- 
cussion. The  disputants  certainly  used  hard  arguments, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  scriptural.  Dioscorus,  says  Binius, 
from  a  bishop  became  a  hangman,  and  thumped  with  both  feet 
and  fists.'  Barsumas,  who  commanded  the  Syrian  monks,  was 
also  very  active  in  effecting  the  assassination  of  Flavian.  He 
urged  his  men  or  rather  monsters  to  murder.  Kill,  said  the 
barbarian  to  his  myrmidons,  kill  Flavian.  Blows  and  kicks, 
knuckles  and  fists  were,  in  this  manner,  applied  with  address 
and  effect  to  the  Byzantine  patriarch  by  these  holy  men.  His 
daalh,  three  days  after,  was  the  natural  consequence.  The 
Roman  vicars,  however,  though  they  had  betrayed  the  faith, 
made  a  noble  stand  for  Flavian.  These,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence ;  and  mindful, 
says  Godeau,  of  the  pontiff  whom  the^  represented,  defied  the 
fiiry  of  Dioscorus,  contemned  the  insolence  of  Barsumas,  and 
braved  the  terrors  of  death. 

>  Liberat  c.  12.     Bin.  3.  60.    Labb.  6.  438.    Godeo.  3.  435 

*  Ota  ti^  ayptof  oro;  avoBo^iov  o  Atoffxopof.  Xa}  tta  crfcpna  avf^o^f  fov'cvffc/Sovf 

fSNVOii  ay60o(,  xcu  «cv{  a«»f ov  xofa  xopjitff  tvHttav.       Zonar.  2.  34.     Theoph.  69. 

Brag.  II.  2. 
'  Dioaconis  fiustos  ex  episcopo  caniifez,  pognii  calcibaiqae  contendiu    Bin.  9 

€,  S17.    Labb.  4.  1413.    Alex.  10.  355.    GodcA.  3.  434,  435. 
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The  Ephesian  council,  though  rejected  by  Baronius  and  Belf» 
larmioe,  was  general,  lawful,  and,  on  the  doctrinal  question,  free 
and  unanimous.  Its  meeting  was  called  aiid  its  decisions  con- 
firmed, as  usual,  by  the  emperor.  The  summons  was  nx>re 
general  and  the  attendance  more  numerous  than  those  of  many 
other  general  councils,  such  as  the  fourth  of  Constantinople  and 
the  fifth  of  the  Lateran.  The  Ephesian  fathers,  indeed,  except 
Julian  and  Hilary,  were  easterns.  But  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general  councils,  ex* 
cept  a  few  Egyptians  at  Ephesus,  and  two  Africans  and  one 
Persian  at  Chalcedon.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  wanted  the 
Pope's  legates,  who  sat  at  the  second  of  Ephesus.  Its  decisions 
were  sanctioned  by  Theodosius,  who,  by  an  edict,  subjected  all 
of  the  contrary  system  to  banishment  and  their  books  to  the 
flames.  The  Roman  pontiflT  indeed  did  not  confirm  its  acts. 
But  this  can  be  no  reason  for  its  rejection  by  those,  who,  like 
the  French  clergy  and  the  synod  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basilf 
reckon  a  council  above  a  Pope.  Damasus,  besides,  rejected 
the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  and  Leo,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Chalcedon  ;  while  Vigilius  confirmed  the  fifth  general  council 
only  by  compulsion.  The  condemnation  of  Flavian,  indeed, 
which  was  a  question  of  discipUne,  was  exacted  by  the  tyranny 
of  Dioscorus.  But  the  decision  in  favor  of  Eutychianism, 
which  was  a  point  of  faith,  passed  with  freedom,  unanimi^, 
and  deafening  acclamation.  Less  liberty,  if  possible,  was 
allowed  in  the  preceding  Ephesian  convention,  wnich,  notwith- 
standing, remains,  till  this  day,  a  general,  apostolic,  holy  in&l- 
lible  ^council.  Mirandula,  an  advocate  of  Romanism,  admits 
the  legality  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heresy  of  the  secon4 
Ephesian  congress.^ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  emperors,  with  the  Alexandrian  patrn 
arch  and  Roman  pontiff,  were,  after  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
placed  in  open  hostility.  Thecxlosius  and  Dioscorus,  in  the 
east,  supported  Monopnysitism  with  imperial  and  patriarchal 
authority.  Valentinian  and  Leo,  in  the  west,  patronised  the 
theology,  which,  on  account  of  its  final  success,  and  establish* 
ment,had  been  denominated  Catholicism.  The  Roman  and 
Alexandrian  patriarchs,  in  genius,  piety,  and  determination, 
were  well  matched.  Both  possessed  splendid  ability,  pretended 
religion,  and  fearless  resolution.  Leo,  at  one  time,  had  charao- 
terised  Dioscorus  as  a  man  adorned  with  true  faith  and  holiness ) 
while  Theodoret  represented  the  patriarch  as  a  person,  wIkh 
fixing  his  affections  on  heaven,  despised  all  worldly  grandeur.* 

• 

I  Miran<]n1.  Tb.  4.    Godeaa.  3.  436. 

*  Ov6f  for  Bpfmav  to  v^of  3Xf  ftf  h,  »at  t»i  Btiotf  vofto^  •ar«OM»ii0#if,  or  ft  fiMmmq 
Kfotfyfft  TUP  ovfAMdr  tijp  BatfiXciay.     Theod.  9.  939.    Ep.  60.    L«o  ftd  Dioteor. 
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Leo,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Tfaeodoret, 
began  to  alter  his  mind,  and  sung  to  another  tune,  as  soon  as 
his  vicars,  having  escaped  from  threatened  destruction,  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  Ephesus.  Hilary  and  Julian  arrived 
to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Flavian.  Leo,  on  hearing  the  tragic  intelliTOnce, 
immediately  summoned  a  Roman  synod,  and,  supported  by  a 
fiuthful  troop  of  suffragans,  disannulled  the  Ephesian  enact- 
ments, and  launched  a  red-hot  anathema,  which  winged  its  fiery 
course  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  rebounded  from  the  head 
of  Dioscorus  at  Alexandria.  But  Dioscorus  was  no  trembler* 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by  the  iulminations  of 
Leo's  spiritual  artillety.  He  soon  returned  the  compliment. 
He  convened  his  suffragans  in  an  Alexandrian  council,  and 
hurled  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  with  interest  and 
without  fear,  against  his  infallibility.*  But  Leo  was  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  empty  flash  of  an  anathema.  He  had,  with- 
out shrinking,  encountered  the  hostility  of  Genseric  and  Attila, 
and  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  spiritual  artillery  of  Dios- 
corus. These  ecclesiastical  engines  indeed  possess  one  advan- 
tage. Their  explosions,  though  they  may  sometimes  stun,  never 
day.  These  campaigns  may  be  followed  with  the  loss  of  char- 
aeter,  but  are  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  life. 

Leo,  feeling  the  inefficiency  of  excommunication,  petitioned 
Theodosius,  heretic  as  he  was,  to  assemble  a  general  counciL 
The  western  emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  two  empresses  Pla- 
cidia  and  Eudoxia  with  sighs  and  tears,  joined  in  the  request. 
But  Theodosius  was  a  Eutychian,  and  therefore  satisfied  with 
the  fiiith  of  Ephesus.  The  heretical  and  hardened  emperor,  in 
consequence,  rejected  the  application,  regardless  of  the  suppli- 
cations of  Valentinian  and  Leo,  as  well  as  the  sighs  which  rose 
from  the  orthodox  hearts,  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  fair 
eyes  of  Placidia  and  Eudoxia.  He  had  even  the  obduracy,  in 
a  letter  to  Placidia,  to  call  the  blessed  Flavian  '  the  prince  of 
contention.'  He  represented  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Valentinian,  as  guilty  of  innovation,  and  suffering  due 
punishment ;  and  the  churcn,  in  consequence  of  his  removal,  as 
enjoying  peace  and  flourishing  in  truth  and  tranquillity.  Theo- 
dosius, prior  to  the  Ephesian  synod,  had  begged  Flavian  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Nicene  faith,  without  perplexing  his  mind 
^with  hair-breadth  distinctions,  which  no  person  could  understand 
or  explain.     This  was  a  good  advice ;  and  Flavian,  had  he 

>  Dioftcoms,  ponens  in  coelum  os  snam,  exeomminifcationeni  in  sanctam  Leonom 
hipam  dictavit.  Labb.  9.  132S.  Bin.  3.  6.  Liberal,  c  12.  Biaciola,  401. 
TkMd.  Bp.  125.    Qodea.  3.  440,  443. 
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enjoyed  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself,  would  have  followed 
it.^  But  the  mild  patriarch  was  influenced  by  more  ardent 
spirits,  who  were  unacquainted  with  moderation  and  drove 
every  thing  to  extremity. 

But  Theodosius,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  and  Marcian,  who 
was  attached  to  Leo  and  his  system,  succeeded*  This  emperor, 
urged  by  the  pontiff,  convened  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  grand  assembly  contained,  say  historians,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops*  All  these,  however,  six  only  excepted,  were 
Greeks.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface  represented  Leo 
the  Roman  hierarch.  Twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorial 
dignity,  as  royal  commissioners,  represented  the  emperor.  The 
gospels,  which  the  good  bishops  neither  understood  nor  regarded, 
were,  with  aSected  ostentation,  placed  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the 
centre.* 

The  Chalcedonian  resembled  the  Ephesian  council  in  confu^ 
sion,  noise,  tumult,  and  a  total  want  of  all  liberty.  Its  acts, 
like  its  predecessor's,  were  scenes  of  uproar  and  vociferation, 
which  degraced  the  Christian  religion  and  degraded  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  A  bear-garden,  a  cock-pit,  or  a  noisy  bedlam 
would  afford  a  modern  some  faint  ide:^  of  the  general,  infallible, 
apostolic,  holy,  Roman,  council  of  Chalcedon.  Nothing  was 
heard,  on  any  particular  occasion  of  excitement,  but  vocifera^ 
tion,  anathemas,  execration,  cursing,  and  imprecation,  bellowed 
by  the  several  factions  or  by  the  whole  synod  in  mutual  or 
contending  fury.  A  specimen  of  these  denunciations  and 
insults  was  displaced  in  the  first  session,  when  Theodoi^t,  who 
was  accounted  friendly  to  Nestorianism,  and  Dioscorus,  who 
had  caused  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  entered  the  assembly* 
The  Egyptians,  Illyrians,  and  Palestinians  shouted  till  the  roof 
redchora,  *  put  out  Theodoret.  Put  out  the  master  of  Nestorius* 
Out  with  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  blasphemer  of  His  Son* 
Put  out  the  Jew.  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.* 
The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Thracians  replied  with 
equal  uproar, '  put  out  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  assassin.  Put 
out  the  Manichean.  Out  with  the  enemy  of  heaven  and  the 
adversary  of  the  faith.'* 

The  Imperial  commissioners,  on  these  occasions,  had  to  inter- 
fere  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  These,  in  strong 
terms,  represented  such  acclamations  as  unbecoming  the  episco- 
pal dignity  and  useless  to  each  party.  Du  Pin  admits,  that  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 

1  Bin.  3.  6.  29.     Liberntus.  c.  13.     Labb.  G.  439. 

*  Bvag.  II.  4.    Cmbb.  1.  740.    Bin.  3.  49.    Labb.  4.  1858. 

•  Bvaff.  IL  18.    Cnbb.  I.  743.    Bin.  3.  ftS.    Labb.  4.  888.    Godea.  3.  48L 
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infidlible  council  from  degenerating  Into  a  confused  and  noisy 
mob.  The  judges,  says  Alexander,  repressed  the  tumultuary 
clamours  by  their  prudence  and  authority.^  The  pontificai 
and  especially  the  imperial  authority  destroyed  all  freedom  of 
sufirage.  Mai'cian  influenced  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  with 
more  decency  indeed,  but  with  no  less  certainty  than  Dioscorus 
did  those  of  Ephesus. 

The  Chalcedonian  council,  as  a  proof  of  its  unity,  passed 
three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism  ;  and  all 
by  acclamation.  Leo's  letter,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Fla- 
vian, was  passed  in  the  second  session.  The  Roman  hierarcfa 
had  transmitted  an  epistle,  on  the  pending  question,  to  the 
Byzantine  patriarch.  This  epistolary  communication,  which 
has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthoaoxy,  had  discussed  this 
topic,  it  has  been  said  with  judgment  and  precision.  This  being 
cecited  in  the  synod,  the  assembled  fathers  approved  in  loud 
acclamations.  The  lUyrians  and  Palestinians  indeed  paused, 
9Ad  seemed  for  a  time  to  doubt.  Their  scrupulosity,  however, 
was  soon  removed,  and  all  began  to  vociferate,  *'  This  is  the 
bith  of  the  fathers.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  aposdes.  This  is 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox.  This  we  all  believe.  Anathema  to 
the  person  who  disbelieves.  Peter  speaks  by  Leo.  The 
iqpostles  thus  taught.  Cyril  thus  taught.  Cyril  for  ever.  This 
is  the  true  faith.  Leo  teaches  piety  and  truth,  and  those  who 
gainsay  are  Eutychians."*  The  iniallible  fathers,  however,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  conduct  in  the  fifth  session,  in  which 
^they  thundered  acclamations  in  favor  of  a  Monophysan  confes- 
sion, misunderstood  his  Roman  infallibility. 

A  second  confession  or  definition  was  passed  with  reiterated 
acclamations  in  the  fifth  session.  This  definition,  which  had 
been  composed  with  careful  deliberation  by  Anatolius,  and 
declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was  composed  of  two  natures, 
(which  implied  that  he  possessed  the  divinity  and  humanity, 
prior,  though  not  postenor,  to  the  union  or  incarnation,)  was 
unqualified  Monophysitism,  expressed  perhaps  with  v  some  lati- 
tude or  ambiguity.  The  definition  implied  that  godhead  and 
manhood  were,  to  speak  in  chemical  language,  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  which,  at  the  instant  of  conjunction,  a  new  substance 
or  nature  was  formed.  Two  elements,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  will  form  a  composition  by  the  amalgamation  of  their 
constituent  principles.  The  Eutychians  and  Chalcedonians 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  humanity  and  divi- 

'  Tamnltuarios  clamoros  auctoritate  et  pnidentia  Bua  judices  compescucrunt. 
Alex.  10.  368. 

*  Epintolam  Leonis  tanquam  columnam  orthodoxae  fidei  rascepenrnt.    CanisitiSy 
4.  69.    Evag.  U.  4.    Bin.  3.  331.    Crabb.  1.  880.    Godeau,  3. 479. 
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nity  of  the  Son,  were,  in  some  way  of  this  kind,  incorporated 
at  the  moment  of  his  incarnation.  This  notion  was  expressed} 
in  plain  language,  in  the'Chalcedonian  definition.  The  idea  is 
rank  Monopnysitism.  Eutyches  or  Diosconis  would  have  sub- 
scribed the  formulary.* 

All  the  Chalcedonians,  nevertheless,  the  three  Romans  and  a 
few  orientals  excepted,  were  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  vociferation.*  *  The  definition  pleases  alL  This 
IS  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  He  who  thinks  otherwise  is  a  here- 
tic. Anathema  to  him  who  forms  a  different  opinion.  Put  out 
the  Nestorians.  The  definition  pleases  all.  Holy  Mary  is  the 
mother  of  God.*  The  emperor,  however,  by  his  commissioners, 
and  the  pontiff,  by  his  vicars,  opposed  tne  council.  These 
insisted,  that  the  Son  should  be  said  to  exist  *  in  two  natures.' 
Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who  represented  his  holi- 
ness, determined  if  this  were  opposed,  to  return  to  the  Roman 
city  and  there  convene  a  Roman  council  for  the  establishment 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  in  this  determination,  they  were  seconded, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  by  the  Imperial  commissioners. 
The  council,  notwithstanding,  shewed  a  firm  resolution  against 
any  supplement  to  a  form  of  belief,  which,  in  their  mind,  was 
perfect.  *  The  definition,'  the  bishops  vociferated, '  pleases  all. 
The  difinition  is  orthodox.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Expel 
the  enemies  of  God.  Yesterday  the  definition  pleased  all.  Let 
the  definition  be  subscribed  before  the  gospels  and  no  fraud 
practised  against  the  faith.  Whoever  subscribes  not  is  a  heretic. 
The  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  definition.  Let  it  be  signed  forth- 
with. Put  out  the  heretics.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Let  the 
definition  be  confirmed  or  we  will  depart.  Whoever  will  not 
subscribe  may  depart.  Those  who  oppose  may  go  to  Rome.* 
But  the  commissibners  were  determined.  The  emperor's 
sovereign  will  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  council,  after  a  tempo- 
rary resistance,  yielded  at  length  to  the  legatine  obstinacy  and 
especially  to  the  imperial  power. 

Many  considerations  shew  the  Monophysitism  of  this  Chal- 
cedonian  definition  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council.  The 
omission  of  the  definition,  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  throws  a 
suspicion  on  its  orthodoxy.  The  formulary  is  omitted  in  Eva- 
grius,  Liberatus,  Binius,  Crabb,  and  Labb6.  The  judges  of 
the  council,  in  an  indirect  manner,  mention  its  contents,  merely 
fijT  the  purpose  of  denouncing  its  heterodoxy.     The  design  was, 

1  Eutyches  dixit  anionem  ex  duabof  nataris.     Alex.   10.   .330.     Evag.   IT.    IS. 
Crabb,  1.  S79.     Bin.  3.  334. 

*  Omnoi^episcoiii,  praeter  Romanos  et  aliquoa  Orientalef,  clamaveiant*    Defiu- 
~ »  onmiboB  placet.'    Bin.  3.  334.    Labb.  4.  1446, 1150.    Qodt 
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no  doubt,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight ;  a  plain  indication  of  its  sup* 
posed  heresy. 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  those  of  Eutyches  and 
Diosoorus  at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  will 
evince  their  indentity.  This  of  Chalcedon  declared,  that  Jesus 
was  '  of  two  natures.'*  This  was  the  precise  creed  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus.  Eutyches,  in  the  Byzantine  council,  professed 
his  belief,  that  Christ  was  *  of  two  natures.''  Dioscorus  avowed 
a  similar  profession  at  Ephesus  and  repeated  it  at  Chalcedon.' 
These  Chalcedonian  and  Eutychian  confessions  contained  the 
same  faith  in  the  same  language.  Leo's,  and  the  last  of  Chal- 
cedon taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Lord  existed  *  in  two 
natures.'^ 

The  opposition  of  the  Senators,  Romans,  and  Orientals, 
shewed  their  conviction  of  its  Eutychianism.  These  wielded 
the  Pontitical  and  Imperial  power,  and  opposed  the  deGniiion 
with  obstinacy.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who 
zepresented  Leo,  resolved  to  leave  Chalcedon,  return  to  Italy, 
and  celebrate  a  western  council  for  the  establishment  of  the 
true  faith,  if  this  Chalcedonian  creed  should  be  confirmed. 
This  resolution  was  countenanced  by  the  commissioners,  who 
represented  the  Emperor;  and  a  few  Orientals  echoed  the 
declaration.'^  This  determination,  in  strong  colours,  portrays 
their  opinion  of  the  confession,  which  they  resisted  with  such 
warmtn  and  resolution.  These  would  have  submitted,  had  the 
definition  in  their  mind,  contained  Catholicism. 

Godeau  and  Alexander,  two  modern  zealots  for  Romanism, 
admit  the  ambiguity  and  inadequacy  of  this  Chalcedonian  defini- 
tion. The  definition,  says  Godeau,  '  did  not,  in  sufficiently 
express  terms,  condemn  the  Eutychian  heresy.'  According  to 
Alexander,  many  additions  were  necessary  lor  the  overthrow 
of  Eutychianism.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  required  a 
creed,  teaching  our  Lord's  existence,  not  only  of,  but  *  in  two 
natures,  without  confusion,  change  or  division.*  Grodeau,  there- 
fore, acknowledged  the  ambiguity  of  the  definition,  and  Alex- 
ander its  inadequacy. 

^  OUfit^fix  5vo  fvoiup  «;^tft.  Evag.  II.  IS.  Ex  duabns  habet  natnris.  Cnbb. 
1.  S80. 

*  Ex  ^  ^ffcwv.    Tbeoph.  69.     Eatyches  dixit  etiam  ex  doabui  nataris.    Bin 

3.  120. 

>  Oonfiteor  ex  doabas  nataris  faiaae  DomintiiD.     Bin.  3.  123.    Labb.  4.  10  la 

*  Ex  ^  6v0caiy.     Evag.  II.  4.    Amiop  dvo  ^attf  Xtyn  nviu  §9  X/Si^f  «a.    Labb. 

4.  1452.     Bin.  3.  130. 

*  Bin.  3.  336.     Labb.  4.  1 450.     Godcaa,  3.  480. 

*  EUy  ne  condemnoit  pas  aaaez  expreasement  Pber^sie  naissante  d'Eutychea. 
Godeau,  3.  479. 

Malta  decue  ad  profligandam  baeresim  Eatychianam.  Ad  id  enim  aatia  non 
eiMyiit  Christoa  exduabasnatnrasdiceretw;  led  necene  at  in  daalib  natoria 
labadero  diceretar.    Alex.  10.  376. 
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The  Monophysitism  of  the  ChalcedoniaD  Council,  the  Ro- 
mans and  a  few  Orientals  excepted,  appears  from  the  obstinacj 
with  which  they  insisted  on  the  definition,  in  defiance  of  Impe* 
rial  and  Pontifical  authority.  The  Chalcedonians,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  manifested  more  determination  than  the  clergy,  at  any 
other  time,  evinced  against  the  emperor  and  the  pontifiT.  The 
prelatical  suffrages,  in  general,  were  the  ready  echoes  of  the 
imperial  and  pontifical  will.  The  Greeks  obeyed  his  majesty, 
and  the  Latins  seldom  disobeyed  his  holiness.  But  the  assent- 
bled  prelac3%  on  this  momentous  occasion,  displayed  an  aston- 
ishing firmness  and  constancy.  Their  determination  once  with- 
stood the  imperial  commissioners,  and  four  times  the  Roman 
vicars.  These  reasoned  and  remonstrated ;  and  those  resisted 
and  vociferated.  The  opposition  was  uttered  in  yells,  which 
would  have  terrified  ordinary  minds,  and  commanded  obedience 
on  ordinary  occasions.  The  dissension,  says  Alexander,  was 
great,  and  the  shouts  tumultuary.  All,  says  Godeau,  cried  that 
*  whosoever  should  refuse  to  sign  the  definition  was  a  heretic.'^ 
All  this  obstinacy  and  outcry  were  in  favour  of  a  creed,  which 
would  have  been  subscribed  by  Eutyches,  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
Philoxenus,  FuUo,  and  Zanzel. 

The  Monophysitism  of  the  council  also  may  be  evinced  from 
its  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  Dioscorus.  The  Alexan- 
drian Patriarch,  said  Antolius  in  full  synod  and  without  any  to 
gainsay,  *  was  not  condemned  for  any  error  of  faith,  but  for 
excommunicating  Leo,  and  refusing,  when  summoned,  to  attend 
the  council.'  The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Evagrius  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  Justinian,  also,  according  to  Valesius  in  his  annota* 
dons  on  Theodorus,  declared  that  Dioscorus  was  not  condemn* 
ed  for  any  deviation  from  the  faith.'  The  patriarch  indeed 
was  charged  with  a  few  practiced  foibles,  such  as  tyranny^ 
extortion,  fornication,  adultery,  murder,  and  ravishment  He 
was  convicted  of  burning  houses,  lavishing  the  alms  of  the 
fiuthfol  on  strumpets  and  bufibons,  and  admitting  the  fair  Pan- 
sophia,  in  broad  day,  into  the  patriarchal  bath  and  palace** 
But  none  accused  him  of  heteroaoxy .  Heresy  was  not  among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  council  for  his  deposition  and  ban 
ishment.  His  faith,  therefore,  was  unsuspected  of  error,  and 
consonant  with  the  common  theology.  These  considerationis 
shew  the  faith  of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  the  opinion  entertained 
of  their  definition. 

'  Tom  crierent,  qne  qoiconqne  refuserent  de  la  rigner  ctoit  h6r6tiqae.  Godeaa, 
1.479. 

*  Propter  fidem  non  est  damnatns  Dioscoms.    Bin.  6.  505.    Dioaeanu 
illam  in  (ido  crrorem  damnntos  fuit.    Valenos,  3.  330. 

*  Bin.  3.  7,  247,  335.    Labb.  4.  1447.    Alex.  10.  35t.    BthF*  ^  Ub 
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The  Cbalccdonian  council,  at  length,  were  forced  by  the 
emperor  to  sign  a  third  formulary  of  faith.  The  former  confiss* 
sk>n  had  to  be  resigned,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  sovereign 
command.  The  emperor  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  as 
the  pope  at  a  later  period,  influenced,  at  pleasure,  the  decisions 
of  holy  in&Uible  councils.  Theodosius,  with  facility,  sustained 
Monophysitism  at  Ephesus.  Marcian,  with  equal  ease,  estab- 
lished Catholicism  at  Chalcedon.  He  ordered  eighteen  bishops, 
selected  from  the  East,  Asia,  Pontus,  Thracia,  and  lUyria,  to 
meet  in  the  oratory  of  Euphemia,  and  compose  a  confession 
which  might  obuiin  universsd  approbation.  These,  accordingly, 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  and,  with  becoming  submission 
and  easy  versatility,  produced  a  creed,  according  to  Marcian's 
imperial  directions  and  Leo's  pontifical  epistle.  This  formulary 
embodied  the  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  faith, 
with  the  letters  of  Cyril  and  Leo,  and  declared  that  the  Son  erf* 
God,  existing  *in  two  natures,'  without  confusion  or  division, 
was  in  His  Deity,  consubstantisd  with  God,  and  in  His  humanity, 
Consubstantial  with  man.^  The  infallible  fathers,  for  the  third 
time,  yelled  approbation. 

This  confession  was  of  imperial  and  pontifical  dictation.  The 
emperor,  not  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  pre- 
scribed the  formulary.  All  this  indeed,  Alexander,  attach^  as 
he  was  to  Romanism,  has  confessed.  This  form  of  belief,  says 
this  author,  *  was  enjoined  by  the  emperor.'*  Christians  there- 
fore, at  the  present  day,  profess,  on  this  topic,  a  royal  creed. 
Popish  and  Protestant  Christendom  has  received  a  form  of  faith, 
which,  though  true,  is  imperial,  and  for  which,  the  Romish  and 
Reformed  are  indebted  to  Marcian. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism  would  be  ready  to  exult,  if,  in 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  they  could  find  an  instance  of 
vacillation  equal  to  that  of  Chalcedon.  The  history  would  be 
r^ted  in  all  the  parade  of  language.  But  all  the  councils  of 
Protestantism  afford  no  exemplification  of  such  versatility  and 
fluctuation.  Bossuet,  in  all  the  records  of  history,  and,  which 
18  more,  in  all  the  treasury  of  his  own  imagination,  could  dis- 
cover no  equal  discordancy,  during  all  the  transactions  which 
attended  the  Reformation,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  estab- 
lishment. 

But  flexibility,  in  the  council,  failed  to  produce  unanimity  in 
the  church.  The  infallibility  of  the  Chalcedonian  assembly  was 
mocked,  and  its  apostolical  or  rather  imperial  faith  contemned. 

^  Ipse  sit  perfectus  Deus  et  perfectos  homo  in  daabas  nataris,  sine  confuffione  et 
JiriiKme.  CanUias,  1.  69.  Liberates,  c.  12.  Bin.  3.  336»  340.  Orabb.  1.  885 
Labb.  4.  1447.     Da  Pin,  I.  674. 

*  JoMa  tandem  Impeimtorif .    Alex.  10.  376. 
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The  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  Monophysite  disclaimed 
the  definition  of  the  emperor  ancf  the  pontitf ;  and  their  oppo- 
sition, did  not,  as  usual,  evaporate  in  frothy  anathemas,  but 
terminated  in  battle  and  carnage.  The  Chafcedonian  prelacy, 
according  to  Liberatus,  were,  when  they  returned  to  their  sees, 
torn  by  an  unprecedented  schism.*  The  Egyptians,  Thracians, 
and  Palestinians  followed  Dioscoros;  while  the  Orientals, 
Pontians,  and  Asiatics  adhered  to  Flavian.  Romanism  was 
disgraced  by  a  train  of  revolutions  and  massacres,  such  as  never 
dishonoured  the  Reformation.  Schism  and  heresy  extended  to 
all  Christendom,  and  embraced,  in  wide  amplitude,  Greeks 
and  Latins,  emperors,  clergy,  and  populace. 

Six  emperore  reigned  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
during  the  rage  of  the  Monophysan  controversy.  These  were 
Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  Basiliscus,  Anastasius,  and  Justin  ;  and 
were  divided  between  the  Eutychian  and  Chalcedonian  faith. 
Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Chalcedonianism ;  while 
Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced Eutychianism.  Marcian  convoked  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  presided  in  its  deliberations,  and  supported  its 
theology  with  devoted  fidelity  and  imperial  power ;  but  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  violence  anfl  persecution.  Leo, 
Marcian's  successor,  maintained  the  same  system  by  the  same 
unholy  weapons.* 

Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius  have  been  reckoned,  perhaps 
with  some  unfairness,  among  the  partizans  of  heresy.  Zeno^ 
during  his  whole  reign,  feigned  a  regard  for  Catholicism  and 
proclaimed  himself  its  protector.  But  some  of  his  actions  seemed 
to  favour  Monophysitism ;  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  has, 
by  the  partial  pen  of  prejudice  and  popery,  been  entered  in  the 
black  roll  of  heretics  who  attempted  the  subversion  of  orthodoxy. 
He  issued  the  Henoticon,  protected  Acacius,  and  restored  the 
exiled  Mongos  and  FuUo  to  the  patriarchal  thrones  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch.  These  were  crimes  never  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  narrow  mind  of  bigotry.  The  transactions  provoked  the 
high  indignation  of  Facundus,  Baronius,  Alexander,  Petavius, 
and  Godeau.*  Baronius  represents  Zeno  as  the  patron  of 
heresy  and  perfidy,  and  the  enemy  of  Catholicism  and 
Christianity. 

Basiliscus,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  consistency,  both 
denounced  and  patronized  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  and  its 
theology.     His  majesty,  prompted  by  -ffilurus,  issued,  on  his 

>  SciMio  facta  est  inter  eot,  qoalis  ante  nnnquam  contigerat.    Liberatoiy  c.  IS. 
Ld>b.  6.  438. 

>  Evag.  II.  &    Alex.  10.  398. 

>  Faean.  XII.  4.   Bpon.  482.  111.  Alex.  10. 421.  Petrr.  1. 320.  Oodean,  3. 356. 
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aocessbn,  a  circular  letter,  wnich  approved  the  councils  of 
Nicsea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesusy  and  condemned  and 
anathematized  that  of  Chalcedon,  as  the  occasion  of  massacre 
and  bloodshed.  This  precious  manifesto  was  signed  by  FuUo, 
Paul,  and  Anastasius  of  Andoch,  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  supported,  in  the  rear,  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Asiatic 

Eiielacy.  The  emperor,  in  these  transacdons,  was  influenced 
y  the  empress  Zenodia.  But  his  majesty,  varying  in  this 
manner  from  Catholicism,  varied,  in  a  short  time,  from  himself,- 
and  veered  round  to  orthodoxy.  He  attempted,  by  compulsion, 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Acacius.  But  Acacius  opposed 
him,  being  supported  by  a  multitude  of  monks  and  women, 
who  pursued  the  emperor  with  maledictions.  This  movement, 
in  a  few  moments,  converted  Basiliscus  to  the  true  faith.  He 
iMued,  in  consequence,  an  anticircular  edict,  rejecting  the 
former,  confirming  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  anathematizing 
Eutyches  and  all  other  beresiarchs.  His  versatility,  however, 
was  unavailing.  Zeno  drove  the  usurper  fix»m  Uie  imperial 
authority,  and  banished  him  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  of 
hanger  and  cold.^ 

Anastasius  succeeded  Zeno  in  491,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  Symmachus  for  heresy.  The  emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  anathema,  seems,  accoroing  to  Evagrius,  neither 
to  have  patronized  nor  opposed  Catholicism.  He  loved  peace 
and  witnstood  novelty.  He  protected  all  his  subjects,  who 
were  content  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience,  without 
molestation  to  their  fellow-christians.  But  he  repressed  inno- 
vators, who  fostered  dissension.  He  expelled,  in  consequence, 
Euphemius,  Flavian,  and  Elias,  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  this  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
'  P^P^  ^^^  Vitalian.  The  latter,  followed  by  an  army  of  Huns 
and  barbarians,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  faith. 
Actuated  with  this  resolution,  the  warrior,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  depopulated  Thracia,  exterminated  66,000 
men,  and,  in  bloodshed,  established  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  faith  of  Leo.' 

A  diversity,  similar  to  this  of  the  emperors,  was  manifested 
by  the  clergy,  the  populace,  and  the  monks.  Dioscorus,  in 
Alexandria,  was  succeeded  by  Proterios,  the  friend  of  Catholi- 
cism. But  the  throne  of  the  new  patriarch  had  to  be  supported 
by  two  thousand  armed  soldiery ;  and  the  Alexandrian  populace, 
on  the  death  of  Marcian,  assassinated  Proterios  in  the  baptistery, 

• 

>  Evair.  111.  5,  7.  Liberat.  c.  16.  Theopb.  84.  Zoiiaras,2.  41.  Biaciolm  4S0. 
Alex.  10.  418,  420.    Godeau,  3.  619.    Victor,  324. 

>  Efag.  lU.  35.    LiberaL  c.  16.    Theopb.  107.    Alex.  10. 25.    Labb.  4.  477. 
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regardless  of  the  sacred  temple  and  the  pascal  solemnity.  The 
waters  of  baptism  and  of  the  sanctuary  were  crimsoned  with 
his  blood.  The  mangled  body,  in  all  its  frightfulness,  was* 
amid  insults  and  mockery,  exhibited  in  the  Tetraphylon :  and 
then,  covered  with  wounds,  was,  in  fiendish  derision,  dragged 
through  the  city.  The  assassins,  says  Evagrius,  shocking  to 
tell,  beat  the  senseless  limbs,  devoured  the  reeking  entraib^ 
committed  the  torn  carcass  to  the  flames,  and  its  ashes  to  the 
winds.^  The  barbarians,  though  stained  with  blood,  burned* 
through  fear  of  pollution,  the  chair  of  the  patriarch,  and  washed 
the  altar  on  which  he  had  sacrificed  with  sea- water,  as  if  it  had 
been  defiled  with  his  touch  or  his  ministry. 

iBlurus,  the  partizan  of  Monophysitism,  was  substituted  fiir 
Proterios.  He  was  banished  to  Cherson,  or  some  say,  to  Oasisy 
by  Leo ;  but  was  afterward  restored  by  Basiliscus.  He,  at  last, 
poisoned  himself,  being,  says  the  charitable  Godeau,  *  unworthjr 
of  a  more  honourable  executioner.'  The  one  party,  after  his 
death,  elected  Mongos,  and  the  other,  Timothy,  to  the  patii* 
archal  dignity.  Zeno,  however,  obliged  Mongos,  who  was  the 
partizan  of  Eutychianism,  to  yield.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
Chalcedonian  party  was  transitory.  Mongos,  on  the  death  of 
Timothy,  was,  by  an  edict  of  Zeno  and  the  favour  of  Acacius* 
appointed  his  successor.' 

Palestine  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  scene  of  similar 
outrage  and  revolution.  Juvenal,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem» 
was  deposed,  and  Theodosius,  a  Monophysite,  ordained  in  hia 
place.  The  new  patriarch  occupied  Jerusalem  with  an  army 
of  felons  and  outlaws,  who  in  the  name  of  religion  and  under 
the  mask  of  zeal,  pillaged  and  murdered.  The  sepulchre  of 
Immanuel  was  defiled  with  blood  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  cityt 
which  had  witnessed  these  massacres,  were,  in  tumultuary 
rebellion,  guarded  against  the  army  of  the  emperor.  Theaet 
notwhhstanding  their  inhumanity  and  rebellion,  were  counte- 
nanced by  Eudoxia,  wife  to  Theodosius.*  The  empress  used 
or  rather  abused  her  royal  authority,  in  support  of  these  saiH 
guinary  zealots  for  the  Monophysite  theology. 

Antioch  was  occupied  by  the  rival  patriarchs  Calendion  and 
Fullo.  Calendion  maintained  the  Chalcedonian  faith,  and  FuUo 
the  Eutychian  theory.  Fullo,  besides,  in  unpardonable  impiety# 
added  a  supplement  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Trisagioa, 
which,  in  those  days  of  superstition  and  credulity,  was  regarded 

*  More  cnnnm,  interiors  eias  degnttarunt,  reliqniimqae  corpas  ij^i,  cinerM 
▼ento,  tradidenint.  Spon.  457,  IV.  Evag.  II.  8.  liberat.  e.  15.  Alez.  10.  394. 
Qodean,  3,  556.    Victor,  322. 

*  Liberat  c.  16.    Bkciola,  420.    GodeaQ,  3. 623.    Labb.  5. 2 15.     MorerS.  8. 136. 

*  Bvag.  II.  5.    Theoph.  73.    Alex.  10.  416.    Moreri,  8.  00.    Victor,  322. 
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08  the  sacred  hymn,  sung  by  the  holy  angels  and  seraphs  that 
•orround  the  throne  of  God.  Zeno,  at  first,  patronized  Calen- 
dkm  and  banished  FuUo.  But  Calendion,  in  the  end,  was  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  revolt  of  Ulus  and  Leontius  ;  and  the 
emperor  therefore  banished  the  patriarch  to  Oasis,  and  outraged 
Christianity,  says  Godeau,  by  establishing  FuUo.* 

The  bishops  and  monks  varied  like  the  patriarchs  and  empe- 
rors. Many,  says  Godeau,  *  followed  the  faith  of  the  court 
rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel ;  and  displayed  a  baseness, 
unworthy  of  men  who  should  have  been  the  columns  of  the 
truth.'  Five  hundred  bishops  signed  the  encyclical  manifesto 
of  Basiliscus;  and,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  *  with 
wHlingness  and  alacrity.'  Tnese,  again,  on  the  dethronement 
of  Basiliscus  and  the  restoration  of  Zeno,  deprecated  the  whole 
transaction,  alleged  imperial  compulsion  as  a  palliation  for  their 
crime,  and  begged  pardon  of  Acacius  for  their  oflfence.* 

These  rival  factions  fulminated  against  each  other  mutual 
and  unwearied  excommunications.  The  lightning  of  anathemas 
continued,  in  uninterrupted  coruscations,  to  flash  through  the 
African,  Asiatic,  and  European  nations,  and  to  radiate  from 
East  to  West.  The  spiritual  artillery  was  admirably  served, 
and,  in  continued  explosions,  carried,  not  death  indeed,  but 
damnation  in  every  direction.  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal, 
and  Calendion  cursed  ^lurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  Fullo  : 
while  iElunis,  Monsjos,  Theodosius,  and  Fullo,  in  grateful  re- 
ciprocation, cursed  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal,  and  Cjdendion. 
Acacius  cursed  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  who  were  not  slow  in  repaying  the  compliment.  Felix, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  cursed  all  by  wholesale.  Intrenched  in  the 
Vatican,  the  vicar-general  of  God  continued,  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical battery,  to  thunder  excommunications  against  Mongos, 
Fullo,  and  Acacius.' 

Fullo,  who  abetted  Monophysitism  and  corrupted  the  Trisa- 
gion,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  inverted 
benedictions.  Quinian,  in  a  Sacred  Synod,  aimed  no  less  than 
twelve  anathemas  at  FuUo's  devoted  head.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Acacius.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  it  seems, 
had  in  483,  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  an  epistle  full  of  blas- 
phemy to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  blasphemy 
caused  Acacius,  holy  man,  to  shudder.  He  assembled  a 
council,  therefore,  and  in  full  synod,  condemned,  says  Labb^, 
the  mad  error  of  the  mad  patriarch.     But  the  Roman  pontiff, 

>  Theoph.  92.     Evag.  III.  &    Godeau,  3.  64D.     Labb.  5.  S71. 

*  Evag.  III.  5,  9.     Liberatus,  c.  16.    Alex.  10.  418.    Godeau,  3.  6S0. 

•  Brag.  III.  5,  6.    Theoph.  104.    Godea.  3.  649.    Spon.  457,  484.  lY.    Alex 
10.  420. 
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as  was  right,  excelled  even  the  Byzantine  patriarch  in  a  suitable 
name  and  in  an  appropriate  sentence,  for  the  impugner  of  the 
Chalcedonian  faith  and  the  corrupter  of  the  sacred  hymn. 
Felix  denominated  FuUo  the  first-bom  of  the  devil,  and,  in  a 
holy  Roman  Council,  condemned  him  as  a  patron  of  Arianism, 
Sabellianism,  impiety,  heathenism,  and  idolatry.* 

But  the  hardest,  or  at  least  the  most  signal  cursing-match, 
on  the  occasion,  was  between  Felix  and  Acacius.  TheBj'^zan- 
tine  hierarch,  indeed^  had  committed  nothing  to  merit  the 
honour  of  excommunication.  He  disclaimed,  on  all  occasions, 
the  heresy  of  Eutychianism.  He  opposed  the  Monophysan 
emperor  Basiliscus  and  his  circular  edict,  with  vigour  and 
success.  He  assembled  a  Constantinopolitan  synod,  and  con- 
demned -ffilurus,  Fullo,  John,  and  Paul,  who.  were  the  Mono- 
Shysite  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Ephesus* 
[e.  issued  a  synodal  reprobation  of  Fullo*s  addition  to  the 
Trisagion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Acacius,  was  the  song  of 
the  Cherubim  in  Heaven.  He  patronized  no  heresy;  and, 
which  should  have  recommended  him  to  mercy,  he  was  as 
ignorant  and  superstitious  even  as  his  Roman  infallibility.  Bat 
he  signed  the  Henoticon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  communi* 
cated  with  Fullo  without  a  formal  recognition  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons  of  the  pontiflPs 
detestation  and  anathemas.  He  urged  the  equality  of  the 
Byzantine  with  the  Roman  See  ;  and,  of  course,  rejected  the 
pontifical  supremacy.*  This  was  the  real  reason  and  the 
unpardonable  sin,  for  which  Felix  honoured  Acacius  with 
anathemas  and  degradation. 

His  infallibility's  denunciations,  however,  were,  at  Corn 
stantinople,  a  subject  of  sheer  mockery.  Acacius,  knowing 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  attempt,  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  deposition  with  perfect  contempt;  and,  nothing  loath, 
returned  the  compliment  in  kind  with  promptitude  and  devo- 
tion. The  patriarch,  like  another  Dioscorus,  excommunicated 
his  infallibility,  and  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Diptycs  or 
sacred  roll  of  registry.  He  then,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  in 
defiance  of  Felix,  continued  his  ministry  and  retained  his 
dignity  till  the  day  of  his  death.' 

Acacius  was  supported  against  Felix  by  Zeno,  and  all  the 

^  Insaniis  flle  inrani  Fiillonis  error  condcmnatus  fuit.  Labb.  5. 229, 230.  Petnu 
primogronitiis  Dinboli  filius.  Labb.  5. 166.  Le  Foulmi  qu'il  appcUe  le  tils  premier 
n^  da  Diuble.     Godean,  3.  650.    Bisciola,  424. 

*  Cedcre  non  debere  Romanae  Ecclesis.  Labb.  5.  246.  Evag.  III.  5,  S. 
Liberal,  c.  17.    Spon.  484.  IV.    Bruy.  1.  255.    Alex.  10,  420. 

'  Ipse  excommtinicavit  Summum  Pontificem.  .Cossart,  3. 22.  Qai  Ticem  ropei^ 
dens,  Felicis  nomea  erasit  e  diptychis.  Petav.  1.  330.  Ad  mortem,  patrooiiiaiil^. 
tmperatore,  remazisit  sacrificans.    Liberat.  3.  18- 
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Orieutal  clergy.  The  emperor,  knowing  the  illegality  and 
injustice  of  the  sentence,  held  over  the  patriarch  the  protecting 
•meld  of  his  royal  authority.  The  Greek  clergy,  on  the  same 
account,  contemned  the  Latin  or  Roman  anathemas,  «and  com- 
municated with  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Felix,  besides,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  unfoitunate  in  his  own  agents. .  Misenus  and 
Vitalis,  whom  he  had  commissioned  as  his  envoys  to  Constanti- 
nople against  Acacius,  joined  in  communion  with  the  patriarch; 
and  heard,  without  disapprobatbn,  the  name  oi  Mongos 
repeated  from  the  sacred  registry.  Titus,  who  was  afterward 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand,  copied  the  example  of  Vitalis 
and  Misenus.^  These,  in  consequence,  put  Felix  to  the  task  of 
issuing  their  excommunication,  which,  however,  his  infallibility, 
from  bis  facilitiy  in  this  duty,  seems  to  have  thought  no  trouble. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  had  hitherto  patronised  the  Chuicedo- 
^nian  faith,  and  rejected,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  the 
Monophysite  system.  Leo  had  supported  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  with  all  his  talents  ana  influence.  Felix  had 
exhausted  himself  in  cursing  all  its  enemies.  But  the'  hierarchs 
of  the  apostolic  see  were  soon  destined  to  alter  their  systemy 
and  exemplify  the  changeableness  of  all  earthly  things. 
Vigilius,  who  was  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  Martin  who  was  a 
Roman  saint,  deserted  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Vigilius,  in  537,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  on  condition  that,  on  his  promotion,  he 
would  profess  Eutychianism,  and  concur  in  restorins:  Anathe- 
mus  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  The  new 
pontiff  was  faithful  to  this  engagement  in  the;  profession  of 
neresy.  He  condemned  the  Chalcedonian  faith,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  Monophysitism.  His  confession,  addressed  on  this 
occasion  to  Theodora  and  other  partizans  of  heterodoxy,  has 
been  preserved  by  Liberatus.'  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  two 
natures  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  repealed  the  celebrated  epistle 
of  Leo.  His  infallibility  then  proceeded,  in  due  form  and 
without  delay  or  equivocation,  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
against  any  person  who  should  confess  two  forms  in  the  Medi- 
ator. This  was  like  a  man  determined  to  do  business.  His 
holiness,  in  consequence,  had  the  honour  of  cursing  his  several 
predecessors  and  successors,  the  holy  council  of  Chalcedon, 

■ 

1  Evag.  III.  21.     Spoil.  484.  il     Bin.  3.  614.     Labb.  5.  346. 

*  Vigilius  Miam  fidem  scripsit;  daos  in  Chriflto  damnavit  nataraf ;  et  resolveas 
tomam  Papae  Leonis  tie  dixit,  non  duas  Christnm  confitemnr  natoras ;  sed  ex  doa- 
hm  nataris  compositam  nnam  filiuin.  Qai  dixit  in  Christo  duaB  formas,  anathenui 
^  Liberat.  c.  22.  Anathema  dicebat  lis  qui  confitentor  dnas  in  Chriito  natoTM. 
BeUannin,  1.  160.    Alex.  10.  429. 
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and  the  noajority  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  Christian 
world. 

Baronius  and  Binius  have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  docu- 
ment, preserved  in  Liberatus,  a  forgery.  Godeau  doubts  its 
genuineness.  But  their  arguments,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name,  have  been  confuted  by  Bellarmine,  Du  Pin,  and  Alexan* 
der.  Liberatus,  Victor,  and  Facundus,  cotemporary  authors 
vouch  for  its  authenticity.  Bellarmine  admits  the  heresy  of 
Vigilius  ;  but  consoles  himself  under  the  distress  occasioned  by 
such  an  event,  with  the  real  or  fancied  dissimulation  of  its 
author,  and  the  illegality  of  his  claim,  during  the  life  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival  Silverius,  to  the  papacy.  His  infallibility's 
approbation  of  heresy,  according  to  the  cardinal,  was  all  exter- 
nal proiession,  while,  in  his  soul,  he  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Catnolicism.  Alexander  calls  Vigilius  *  a  hidden  traitor.'*  The 
cardinal  and  the  sorbonnist,  it  seems,  possessed  a  faculty  of  dis* 
cerning  the  heart,  and  discovered  the  superiority  of  hypocrisy  to 
heresy.  Vigilius,  besides,  say  these  authors,  could  be  no  true 
pope  prior  to  the  death  of  Silverius,  as  two  could  not  reign  at 
the  same  time.  The  church,  however,  has  often  been  blessed 
with  several  cotemporary  heads,  and  the  Messiah,  supplied,  on 
the  same  occasion,  with  several  vicars-general-  Vigilius,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  right  when  he  issued  his  hopeful  con- 
fession, was,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  was  never  again 
elected  or  ordained.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  and 
exercised  the  pontifical  authority,  in  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  afiairs,  throughout  papal  Christendom. 

The  sainted  Martin,  in  649,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Vigilius, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lateran  syno<l,  decided  in  favour 
of  Eutychianism.  This  assembly,  in  which  his  holiness  presided 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  all,  in  the 
fifth  canon  and  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  *  condemned  every 
person,  who,  according  to  the  holy  fathers,  does  not,  in  truth 
and  propriety,  confess  one  incarnated  nature  of  God  the 
Word.'^  The  sentence  would  have  satisfied  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
or  FuUo.  Bellarmine  represents  the  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  the  holy  synod,  as  equivalent  to  an  anathema.  Vigiliua* 
decision  seems  to  have  been  personal.  Martin's  was  synodal. 
The  one  was  signed  only  by  the  author ;  while  the  other  was 
subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Italian  prelacy. 

>  Dico  Vigiliam  damnaBse  Catholicam  fidem  lolAm  exteriori  profonione,  neqv* 
animo  haereticua  fuit.  Bellarmin,  1.  760.  Occultoa  proditor.  Alex.  10.  ^9. 
Bin.  4.  400.    Godean,  4.  203. 

*  Si  quia  aecandiim  aanctoa  patroa  Don  confitetar,  propria  etsecaodam  Teritatem* 
onam  natoram  Dei  Verbi  incamatani»  oondeBinaUis  ait.  Bin.  4.  73^  Ombb.  9. 
t34.    Labb.7.  360.    BoUanBin,  UL  4. 
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But  Martin,  who  is  a  saint,  had,  like  Vigilius,  who  was  little 
better  than  a  sinner,  the  distinguished  honour  of  anathematizing 
every  professor  of  orthodoxy. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  Chalcedon.  The  definition  of  Chalcedon  was  suggested 
by  the  pope  to  an  orthodox  emperor,  by  whom  it  was  forced,  in 
the  midst  of  noisy  opposition,  on  a  reluctant  synod.  The  canon 
of  the  Lateran  was  issued  bj*^  the  pope,  in  a  willing  council,  in 
opposition  to  a  heterodox  emperor.  Marcian  patronized  Leo 
and  the  Chalcedonians.  Constans  withstood  Martin  and  the 
Laterans.  The  one  assembly  defined  a  duality  of  natures  in  the 
Son  of  God.     The  other  declared  in  favour  of  his  simple  unity. 

This  distracted  state  of  the  church  induced  Zeno,  prompted, 
some  say,  by  Acacius,  to  pubUsh  the  celebrated  Henoticon  or 
edict  of  union.  The  emperor's  design,  in  this  undertaking, 
was  pacific.  He  intended  to  conciliate  the  partizans  of  Mono- 
physitism  and  Catholicism,  and  supply  an  exposition  of  belief, 
which  each  jarring  faction,  without  compromising  its  principles, 
might  sign.  The  means,  at  first  sight,  seemed  calculated  to 
obtain  the  end.  The  Henoticon,  preserved  by  Evagrius  and 
Liberatus,  was  addressed  to  the  Alexandrian,  Egyptian,  Lybian, 
and  Pentapolitan  clergy  and  laity.  This  royal  edict,  having, 
in  the  introduction,  lamented  the  dissensions,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  massacres  and  bloodshed,  which  had  contaminated 
earth  and  air,  confirmed  the  inspired  and  unstained  faith  of  the 
Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  councils,  in  opposition 
to  Arianism,  Macedonianism^  and  Nestorianism.  The  Mediator, 
according  to  the  imperial  theology,  and,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chalcedonian  definition  without  mentioning  its  authority,  is 
consubstantial  with  God  in  His  deity,  and  with  man  in  His 
humanity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  two,  but  one  incarnated 
God  the  Word.^  This  last  expression,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  little  suspicious,  has  given  great  offence  to  Baronius, 
Godeau,  and  Petavius,  with  a  shoal  of  other  Romish  critics  and 
theologians. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  manifesto  conveys  the  fright- 
fullest  sounds  of  terror  to  the  ear  of  superstition.  Zcno  spared 
Dioscorus  from  a  regard  to  the  Alexandrians  ;  but  anathema- 
tized all  who,  at  Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  might  have  dissented 
from  the  imperial  confession.  His  Majesty,  though  a  layman, 
dared,  in  this  manner,  to  enact  a  formulary  of  faith,  and  excom- 
municate all  the  prelacy  who  dared  to  refuse  subscription. 

The  Henoticon  experienced  the  destiny  of  all  similar  attempts, 

'  Eva  rvvx^orcty  Mu  ov  5t«-    Evag.  III.  14.    Incarnato  xmo  de  Trinitate  Deo 
Twbo.     Liberataa.  c.  18.    Alex.  10.  421.    Spond.  482.  iii. 
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and  only  augmented  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
A  pacificator  is  seldom  a  favourite  with  man.  The  royal  edict, 
supported  by  imperial  power,  enjoyed,  however,  a  partial  and 
temporary  success,  and  was  signed  by  Acacius,  Mongos,  FuUo, 
and  indeed  by  all  possessed  of  moderation.  The  Byzantine 
patriarch  and  his  clergy  acknowledged  the  edict  of  pacification: 
and  all  those  who  had  professed  Monophysitism,  whether 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  were  received  into  communion.  The 
Alexandrian  patriarch  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  which  the  Henoticon  was  read  and  recognized. 
The  pastor,  then,  like  a  good  shepherd,  exhorted  the  flock, 
united  in  one  faith  and  baptism,  to  mutual  peace  and  charity. 
The  easterns,  Calendion  excepted,  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Alexandrians.  Fullo  of  Antioch  and  even 
Marty rias  of  Jerusalem,  famed  for  his  sanctity,  subscribed  the 
pacific  formulary  and  joined  in  reciprocal  communion^  The 
Henoticon,  in  this  manner,  was,  under  Anastasius  in  503,  wel- 
comed by  the  oriental  prelacy,  who,  to  a  man,  agreed  to  live 
in  forbearance'  and  tranquillity. 

But  the  Henoticon  met  with  very  different  treatment  in  occi- 
dental Christendom.  The  west,  on  this  topic,  varied  from  the 
east.     Felix,  the  Roman   hierarch,  rejected  the  overture  of 

Eacification  and  carried  every  thing  to  an  extremity.  Binius 
as  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  pontiff's  opposition.  His 
holiness  proscribed  and  execrated  the  Henoticon  of  the  most 
impious  Zeno,  who,  though  a  layman,  presumed  to  denounce 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  enact  a  rule  of  faith,  prescribe  a  law 
to  the  church,  and,  stealing  the  keys  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
hurl  the  anathemas  of  the  hierarchy  against  all  who  disclaimed 
his  usurpation  and  tyranny.^  The  edict  his  infallibility  de- 
nominated an  impiety  ;  and  he  pronounced  sentence  against  all 
who  subscribed  it.  The  western  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  seem, 
on  this  question,  to  have  joined  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
western  hierarch,  in  this  manner,  engaged  in  hostility  against 
the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  the  Latin  against  the  Grecian 
clergy. 

The  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism  differ  as  to  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Henoticon.  The  royal  manifesto  has  been  re- 
presented as  rank  heresy  by  an  array  of  popish  dcxjtors  and 
critics,  such  as  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Bisciota,  Pctavius,  Binius, 
Labb^,  Moreri,  Godeau,  and  Victor.  Baronius  characterizes 
the  Henoticon  as  a  tacit  repeal  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 

'  ProMripnt  et  ezecratuj  est  impiiMimi  Zenonis  Henoticon.  Hoc  impiiMimam 
■acrilegi  Impemtoris  edictum  impietatis  scminariam  noa  tantum  proacripsit,  venmi 
etiaiB  Mibaeribentei  anaUiemstu  sententia  coadenmaYit.  Bin.  3.  594.  Labb.  5. 
141.    Spon.  483.  III. 
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in  this  18  fiilbwed  by  Spondanus,  Bisciola,  Petaviuft,  and  Mo- 
lerL  Binius,  quoted  and  approved  by  Labb6,  calls  the 
imperial  edict  of  pacification  an  impiety.  The  proclamatioQ 
of  ZcDo  put  Godcau  into  a  dreadful  passion.  The  impious 
edict,  says  this  historian,  not  only  anathematized  th^  definition 
of  Chalcedon,  the  last  criterion  of  truth ;  but  condemned  Euty- 
obianism  only  to  conceal  its  approbation  of  heresy.^ 

This  array  of  doctors  has  been  confronted  by  others,  among 
whom  are  Asseman,  Pagius,  and  Alexander,  supported,  in  the 
rear  by  the  schoolmen.  These  acquit  the  Henoticon  of  heresy* 
Asseman  and  Pagius  represent  it  as  free  from  error,  whik^ 
according  to  Alexander,  il  is  free  from  heresy  and  gives  no  sup** 
port  to  Eutychianism.^  The  schoolmen,  with  all  their  subUely 
and  distinctions,  could  find  no  blemish  in  this  celebrated  docu- 
ment. An  annotator  on  Evagrius  came  to  the  same  conclusion* 
Some,  in  this  manner,  accuse,  and  some  acquit  the  Henoticon 
of  heresy.  These,  therefore,  call  Cathohcism,  what  those 
denominate  heresy.  The  ablest  theologian  of  the  papacy,  in 
this  way,  cannot  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and 
confound  Romanism  with  heterodoxy.  This  presents  an  odd 
specimen  of.  unity,  and  a  strange  proof  of  the  mimutability  of 
a  system. 

The  distrsCcted  state  of  the  church,  under  Anastasius  in  491, 
lias  been  depicted,  in  bold  language,  by  Evagrius  a  contempo- 
rary historian,  who  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  representation,  in  part,  has  been  transcribed  b\'  Alexander.* 
All  Christendom,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  A&ica,  was,  says 
Evagrius,  divided  mto  diversified  and  jarring  factions.  One 
party  adhered,  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  to  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon.  These  deprecated  the  alteration  of  a  single  sylla- 
ble or  even  a  single  letter  in  the  Chalccdonian  definition.  The 
opposing  faction,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  and  even  anathe- 
matized the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  One  class  patronized  the 
Henoticon  with  unshaken  obstinacy  and  resolution,  while 
another  execrated  that  edict  as  the  fountain  of  heresy.  The 
partizans  and  opponents  of  Zeno^s  manifesto,  in  the  mean  time, 

^  Tacitam  immiscoit  abrogationem  concilii  Chalcedonenns.  Spon.  482.  III.  la 
•o  tacita  inerat  concilii  ChidcedoneDDis  abro^tio.  Petar.  1.  330.  Cet  edit  pro- 
noQ^olt  aniith^me  contre  le  concile  de  Chalcedoine.  Moreri,  4.  77.  Omnea 
hsretici,  damnata  synodo  Chalcedonense,  efficerentnr.  Bisciola,  423.  Cet  edit 
Ihipie  pronon^oit  anathime  contre  le  concile  de  Ciinlcedoine,  qui  otoit  la  derniera 
v6gle  de  la  verity  orthodoxe.  Godcau,  3.  656.  Poor  cacher  Papprobation  de 
llieresie.  Oodeau,  3.  656.  Zeno,  per  Henoticum,  a  catholica  fide  recedit. 
Victor,  324. 

*  Henoticon  Zenonis  Entychianam  hsresim  non  adstmere,  Alex.  10.  412. 
iMem.  I.  343.     Pagiun.  2.  411. 

'  Alii  Zenonifl  Henotico  mordicns  adhwrebant,  tnmctiti  de  una  ant  de  dnaboa  ii» 
tvit  inter  se  diMideruut.    Alex.  10.  424.     Evag.  III.  30. 


diifii^reed  aboiit  the  unity  and  duality  of  our  Lord.  Some,  do^ 
ceived  by  the  ao^biguity  of  the  imperial  confession,  ascribed 
two  natures  to  the  8on  of  God  and  others  only  one.  , 

The  several  factions,  amid  the  Eastern,  Western,  aiid  Africao 
dissensions,  refused  reciprocal  communion.  The  eastern^ 
would  not  communicate  with  the  westerns  or  Africans ;  and 
these  again  in  return,  rejected  the  communion  of  the  easternub 
Dissension,  at  last,  advanced  even  to  a  greater  extremity.  The 
orientals,  among  themselves,  proceeded  to  mutual  division  and 
excommunication  :  while  the  Europeans  and  Africans  engaged 
in  similar  altercation  with  each  other  and  with  strangers.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  annals  of  die  reformation  present  no  scene  of 
equal  diversity  and  anathemas.  The  patrons  of  Protestantism 
have,  on  some  points,  differed,  but  never  anathematized. 
Execrations  of  this  kind,  the  protestant  leaves  to  the  papist,  as 
ihey  express  a  concentrated  malevolence  and  miscreancy, 
inconsistent  with  the  light  and  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  communion  through  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom, exhibited,  in  this  manner,  a  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
diversity  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism.  Emperors,  popes, 
and  councils  clashea  in  continued  anathemas  and  excommuni- 
cation. A  theory,  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  pontiffs 
Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyril,  Gregory, 
Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen,  was,  when  broached  by  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  stigmatized  as  a  heresy.  A  Byzantine  council, 
amidst  curses  and  execrations,  deprived  its  advocate  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  and  iecclesiastical  communion.  The  Ephe- 
sian  council,  convened  by  Theodosius  and  containing  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eastern  prelacy,  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopblitan  decision,  declared  the  alleged  heresiarch  ortho- 
dox, and  restored  him  to  communion  with  the  priesthood. 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  repealed  the  enactments 
of  Ephesus,  and  issued  three  jarring  creeds.  This  assembly, 
clothed  with  infallibility,  first  passed,  in  k)ud  acclaim,  the  famed 
Tome  of  Leo,  which  has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy. 
Its  second  confession,  which  was  clearly  the  faith  of  the  council, 
consisted  of  unqualified  monophysitism.  Its  definition,  at  last, 
which  was  forced  on  the  infallible  synod  by  Leo  and  Mar- 
cian,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  contained  the  faith,  which,  on 
account  of  its  final  triumph  and  establishment,  has  been  de- 
nominated Cathohcism.  All  these  forms  of  belief,  the  holy 
unerring  council  adopted  in  deafening  yells  and  with  frightful 
and  reiterated  anathemas. 

Eastern  and  western  Christendom,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nition of   Ckalcedon,   split    into    three    contending    factions. 
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Emperors,  pontiffs,  clei]gy,  and  people  divided  in  £aivour  of 
Entychianism,  the  Ghalcedonian  faith,  or  Zeno's  Henoticon. 
The  emperors  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Catholicism. 
Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced heresy.  Leo  and  Felix,  Roman  pontiffs,  stamped  the 
definition  of  Chalcedon  with  the  broad  seal  of  their  infallibility. 
Vigilius  and  Martin  affixed  the  signature  of  their  inerrability 
to  monophysitism  and  the  simple  unity  of  Emmanuel.  The 
oriental  patriarchs,  FuUo,  Mongos,  and  ^luros  waged  a  spirit- 
xnl  war  against  Calendion,  Proterios,  and  Timothy,  while  the 
prelacy  and  populace  fought  in  the  ranks  of  their  respective 
leaders.  Latins  and  Greeks,  Europeans  and  Afii<^s,  thun- 
^dered  mutual  excommunications  ana  anathemas. 


■ 


CHAPTER  XL 


MONOTHBLITI8M. 

ITS     OBNKRAL     RKCXPT101l—-8Ur PORTED     BT     TBC     ROMAN     BHPCROR,   AKD     BT     18$ 
▲  NTIQCHIAN,    ALEXANDRIAN,    BYZANTINE,    AND    ROMAN     PATRIARCHS — ITS     DEORA- 

DATION     PROM     CATHOLICISM     TO     HBRBBT THE     ECTHBSIS     OR    BXPOBITION— THE 

EMPEROR  AND  THE  GREEKS  AGAINST  THE  POPE  AND  THE  LATINS — THE  TYPE  Oi| 
FORMULARY — SECOND  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  GREEKS  AND  THE  LATINS — SECONO 
TRIUMPH  UP  MONOTHELITI8M — SIXTH  GENERAL  COUNCIL — TOTAL  OVERTHROW  Of 
MONOTHELITISM — ITS    PARTIAL   REVIVAL — ITS   UKIVBRBAL   AND  PINAL  EXTINCTIOK. 

MoNOTHELiTisM  ascribcd  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to 
the  Son  of  God.  This  will  or  volition,  according  to  this  system^ 
proceeded,  not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  divinity.  The 
patrons  of  this  theology,  indeed,  disclaimed  monophysitism* 
admitted  the  Mediator's  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  attributed 
to  the  latter  both  action  and  passion,  such  as  volition,  motion, 
thirst,  hunger,  and  pain.  But  the  agency,  the  partizans  of  this 
system  referred  te  the  deity,  ^nd  the  mere  instrumentality  to 
the  humanity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  actuates  the 
body.  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary,  as  established  by  the 
sixth  general  council,  rejected  this  unity,  and  maintained  the 
dogma  of  two  wills  and  operations.  One  vcjition,  in  this 
system,  belonged  to  the  deity  and  one  to  the  humanity.^  This 
metaphysical  distinction,  in  which,  however,  Catholicism  seems 
to  use  the  correctest  phraseology,  continued,  for  a  long  period^ 
to  divide  Christendom,  and,  in  its  progress,  to  excite  dissension, 
animosity,  execratbn,  anathemas,  excommunications,  massacre, 
and  bloodshed. 

Alexander  traces  monothelitism  to  an  infernal  origin.  '  This 
heresy,'  says  the  historian,  *  burst  from  hell.'*  Its  earthly 
author,  however,  as  appears  from  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  in 
the  Lateran  council  under  Martin,  was  Theodorus  of  Pharan  ia 
Palestina,  who  perhaps  according  to  Alexander,  camd  from 
the  Tartarian  regions  or  had  a  commission  from  Satan.  This 
innovator  broached  his  shocking  impiety,  as  his  silly  meCa^ 

1  Theoph.  218.     Oodea.  5.  128.     Alex.  13.  23.     Bin.  4,  577.  et  5.  C. 
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physics  have  been  called,  about  the  year  620.  A  speculator, 
wlio  had  lived  in  obscurity,  fabricated  this  new  theory,  to 
employ  the  thoufi[hts  or  awaken  the  animosity  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  councils. 

But  neither  the  obscurity  of  the  author  nor  the  alleged  blas- 
phemy of  the  system  prevented  its  circulation.  Heresy,  like 
pestilence,  is  contagbus ;  and  Monothelitism  soon  obtained 
general  dissemination,  and,  by  it3  universal  reception,  became 
entided  to  assume  the  boasted  name  of  Catholicism.  Greeks 
and  Latins,  through  oriental  and  western  Christendom,  em- 
braced the  innovation,  which,  in  its  infancy,  was  patronized  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Antiochian,  Alexandrian, 
Byzantine,  and  Roman  Patriarchs  and  Clei*gy. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Jacobites 
to  Catholicism,  and  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Anastasius, 
Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Monothelitism. 
Depending  on  the  judgment  of  others,  and  conversant  with 
mihtary  tactics  rather  than  with  Christian  theology,  the  royal 
wanior  lent  his  imperial  authority  in  support  of  heterodoxy. 
Godeau  accuses  Heraclius  of*  abandoning  the  (aith,  protecting 
a  heresy,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  Catholicism.' 
^  Inimical  to  God  and  hardened  in  soul,  the  emperor,'  says 
Baronius,  *  pubHshed  his  exposition  to  establish  an  impiety •'' 

Anastasius,  Macedonius,  and  Macarius,  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  disseminated  the  Monothelitism,  which  was  patronized 
by  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Anastasius  or  Atbanasius,  who  had 
Supported  Jacobitism  as  well  as  Monothelidsm,  was  promoted 
to  the  patriarchal  throne  by  the  emperor  in  630,  ana  retained 
this  dignity  for  ten  years.  Macedonius,  his  successor  favoured 
the  same  theory.  Macarius,  who  was  deposed  in  the  sixth 
general  council,  maintained  this  error  with  the  utmost  obsti- 
nacy. The  suffragans  of  these  dignitaries  embraced  this 
system,  and  were  followed  by  the  laity  without  a  single  murmur 
of  opposition  or  animosity.* 

Cyrus  followed  the  example  of  Anastasius.  Promoted  to  the 
See  of  Alexandria,  this  Patriarch  in  633,  convened,  in  that  city, 
a  great  council,  which  decided  in  favour  of  one  will  and  opera- 
tion and  anathematized  all  who  dissented.  The  decision  was 
received  without  any  opposition  by  the  prelacy  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  diocese.^  Monothehtism,  therefore,  became  me 
fiiith  of  the  Alexandrian  as  well  as  the  Antiochian  See. 

Sergius  concurred  with  Anastsisius  and  Cyrus.  The  Byzan- 
tine Patriarch,  with  the  design  of  giving  more  weight  to  his 

1  Theoph.  21S.    Zonaraa,  S.  6.    Godeaa,  &.  161.    Span.  639.  1. 
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decisioD,  assembled  also  a  council  of  bis  suffragans ;  and  all 
these,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
same  speculation.  The  clergy  agreed  with  their  patriarch. 
Cyrus,  some  time  after,  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  Sergius :  and 

E raised  the  Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  which, 
e  said,  '  was  clear  as  sun-beams.'^ 
Monothelitism,  in  this  manner,  became  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks*  The  harmony  of  the  eastern  clergy,  on  this  theory,  it 
stated  in  the  celebrated  Ecthesis  or  Exposition.  The  Oriental 
prelacy  received,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  a  form  of  belief 
which  inculcated  the  dogma  of  one  will.  This  heresy,  Godeaii 
admits,  '  was  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  three  oriental 
patriarchs,  poisoned  nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Christendom, 
and  corrupted  the  prelacy  and  the  people.'  Godeau's  states 
ment  is  repeated  by  Bruys.  Maimbourg  attests  *  the  concord 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  the  patriarchs  Anastasiat, 
Macarius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius  in  behalf  of  this  error.'^ 

Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  next  declared  in  favour  of 
Monothelitism.  His  infaUibility,  in  two  letters  written  in  reply 
to  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  expressed,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  his  belief  of  one  will  m  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  un* 

3ualifled  assent  to  the  decision  of  Sergius.  His  supremacy 
enied  that  any  of  the  fathers  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills.  He  represented  the  question  concerning  the  operatioQ8« 
as  trifling  ana  undecided  by  Scriptural  or  Synodal  authority. 
His  infallibility's  approbation  of  tne  opinion,  embraced  by  the 
Byzantine  patriarch,  was  express,  and  caused  Honorius  to  be 
anathematised  with  Sergius  m  the  sixth  general  council,  as  tbo 
follower  of  that  chief  of  the  heresy.' 

The  jpontifT's  letter,  on  this  occasion,  was  dogmatical :  and 
the  sixth  general  council  characterised  it  by  this  epithet.  His 
holiness,  says  Du  Pin,  '  spoke  in  this  production  from  the  chair, 
and  supported  the  Monothelan  error  by  a»  decretal  detinitioo.^ 
His  bull  was  an  answer  to  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch, 
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knd  indeed  to  the  Byzantine  and  Alexandrian  councils,  to  whom 
he  prescribed  the  means,  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  the  preservation  of  Catholicism.  His 
letter  also  was  sanctioned  by  a  Roman  Synod.  The  pontiffs 
of  this  age,  Bellarmine  and  Gamier  have  shown,  issued  nothing 
of  this  kind  without  the  authority  of  a  council.  The  faith  of 
Honorius  therefore  was,  like  that  of  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  recom 
mended  by  the  Synodal  sentence  of  the  Suffragan  clergy. 

The  only  opposition  to  Monothelitism  arose  from  Sophronius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  convened  a  council  in  633,  which 
condemned  this  system  and  decided  in  favour  of  two  wills. 
He  also  dispatched  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  at  the  head  of  a 
solemn  deputation  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  solicit  the  condem 
nation  of  the  Monothelan  theology,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  faith  of  antiquity.  But  his 
infallibility  had  already  declared  for  the  unity  of  the  Mediator's 
will.  He  therefore  recommended  peace,  and  obUged  the 
deputation  to  promise,  in  name  of  their  patriarch,  to  forego  all 
discussion  on  this  diflScult  question.  This  injunction,  which 
was  the  offspring  of  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  which, 
had  it  been  always  afterward  observed,  would  have  prevented 
much  useless  discussion  and  unchristian  animosity,  was,  during 
the  life  of  Honorius,  faithfully  obeyed.  Sophronius,  as  well  as 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  preserved,  on. this  subject,  a  profound 
silence  and  remained  in  inactivity.* 

During  the  five  years,  therefore,  which  elapsed  from  the 
deputation  of  Sophronius  to  Honorius  in  633,  till  the  death  of 
the  pontiff  in  638,  the  whole  Romish  communion,  Greeks  and 
Latins,  received,  by  silent  or  avowed  consent,  the  faith  of 
Monothelitism.  A  pontifical  decision,  admitted  by  the  clergy, 
constitutes,  according  to  Popish  theologians,  a  standard  of  faith. 
Sach  at  the  Maynooth  exammation,  was  the  statement  of  Crotty, 
Brown,  Slevin,  and  Higgins.*  Monothelitism,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  transubstan- 
tiated into  Catholicism.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  avowed  their 
Monothelitism.  Sophronius  and  his  clergy,  who  at  first  resisted, 
concurred,  at  last,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Honorius, 
in  tacit  acquiescence.  The  western  hieitirch  and  episcopacy 
received  the  same  theology  without  the  faintest  murmur  of 
hostility.  The  pope  declared  in  its  favour,  and  the  clergy 
submitted  in  cordial  unanimity.  A  breath  of  discontent  was 
not  heard,  for  five  revolving  years,  through  all  the  wide  extent 
of  oriental  and  western  Christendom.     A  single  fact,  indicating 
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a  disbelief  of  this  system,  from  the  publication  of  the  pontiff's 
letter  till  his  dissolution,  could  not  be  culled  from  all  the  magar 
zines  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  all  the  literary  monuments 
of  the  east  and  west  The  Monothelan  theology,  therefore, 
embraced  by  the  clergy  of  the  papal  communion,  was,  by  this 
easy  and  simple  process,  transformed  into  genuine  Romanism. 
According  to  Godeau,  '  Heraclius  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  church.'  The  Chalcedonian  council,  says  TheophaneSy 
became,  on  this  occasion,  a  great  reproach,  '  and  the  Catholic 
Church  was  overthrown." 

MonotheUtism,  however,  which,  in  the  Popedom  of  Hono 
rius,  had  been  elevated  into  orthodoxy,  was,  m  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs  and  in  the  variations  of  the  Roman  faith, 
degraded  into  heresy.  This  theology,  expelled  from  the  throne 
of  Catholicism,  which  it  had  usurped,  was,  amid  sacerdotil 
and  imperial  anathemas,  consigned,  with  execration,  to  the 
empire  of  heterodoxy  and  perdition.  Its  legitimacy  was  dia-f 
puted,  and  its  dynasty,  amidst  clerical  imprecations  and  bat 
derdash,  was  overthrown.  A  revolution  of  this  kind,  however, 
was  not  efiected  without  opposition  and  animosity. 

The  belligerents,  in  this  war  of  words,  were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins.  The  Pope  and  the  Latins  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks :  and  each,  during  the 
campaign,  displayed  admirable  skill  in  ecclesiastical  tactics. 
Heraclius  or  Sergius  in  his  name  commenced  hostiUties  in  639, 
by  the  publication  of  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  the  faith. 
This  celebrated  edict,  having  rejected  Arianism,  Nestorianism, 
and  Eutychianism,  proceeded,  m  express  terms,  to  teach  the 
unity  of  the  Mediator's  will  and  to  interdict  all  controversy  on 
the  operations.  The  unity  of  the  one  was  defined,  and  silence 
enjoined  on  the  other;  while  the  definition  and  interdiction 
were  followed  by  the  usual  volleys  of  anathemas.'  Tbit 
exposition,  issued  by  the  emperor,  was  received  by  the  oriental 
patriarchs  and  prelacy. 

Monothelitism  and  the  Exposition,  approved,  in  this  manner, 
by  the  emperor  and  the  easterns,  were,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, condemned  by  the  pope  and  the  westerns.  Pope  John 
marshalled  his  episcopal  troops,  and,  at  their  head,  discharged 
his  spiritual  artillery  from  the  Vatican,  loaded  with  curses  and 
anathemas  against  the  Monothelan  army  of  the  east.  Hk 
synodal  batteiy  was  pointed  against  Monothelitism  and  the 
Exposition.     Monothehusm,  John  in  his  synod  declared  to  be 

1  Heraclias  fit  une  playe  roortelle  a  TEglise.    Godean,  5.  161.     E»(  /«<ya  OMiS»f 
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contrary  to  the  faith,  tlie  fathers,  and  the  council  of  Ctalccdon.' 
Tbo  silence  enjoined,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  will  taught  in  the 
Ectbesis,  offended  the  pontiff  and  his  clergy.  Ecclesiastics, 
in  all  ages,  seem  to  have  challenged  verbal  contention  as  their 
ioalienable  prerogative ;  and  this,  at  that  period,  appears  to  have 
been  their  ruling  passion.  The  emperor's  interdict,  therefore, 
these  noisy  polemics  deprecated  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights, 
and  as  treason  against  the  church  and  their  freedom. 

The  African  clergy  also  declared,  with  distinguished  zeal, 
against  Monothelitism.  Colombas,  Stephen,  and  Raparatus 
metropolitans  of  Numidia,  By2aca,  and  Mauritania,  anathema- 
tised the  heresy  of  one  will  m  their  respective  councils  ;  and 
seot  letters  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  the  Byzantine  patriarch.     Victor  also,  the  Cartha- 

r*  m  bishop,  despatched  Melosus,  with  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Roman  hierarch,  declaring  his  promotion,  his  attachiiient 
to  the  fiedth  of  antiquity,  and  his  detestation  of  the  heresy  of 
Mooothelitism.' 

All  this  apparatus  of  edicts,  councils,  imprecations,,  anathe- 
mas, and  excommunications,  however,  produced  no  decisive 
eflfect.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  partizans  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  held  their  several  systems  with  unyielding 
pertinacity.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  on 
this  occasion,  was  divided.  The  emperor,  when  he  exerted 
his  influence,  could  always  command  a  majority,  and  often 
the  whole  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  and  pope,  when  united, 
oould  always  effect  unanimity  of  profession  among  the  conscien- 
tious bishops.  But  Heraclius  and  John,  on  this  occasion,  pat- 
ronized two  contending  factions  ;  and  his  majesty,  besides,  was 
not  determined.  He  had  been  entrapped  into  Monothelitism 
by  Anastasius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  in  the  full  confidence  of  its 
orthodoxy.  But  the  declaration  of  the  Latins  awakened  doubts 
m  his  mind  ;  and  he  remained,  therefore,  in  suspense  and 
inactivity.  The  balance  of  victory,  in  consequence,  was  sus- 
pended in  equilibrium;  and  the  holy  Fathers,  both  of  the  East 
and  West,  expended  their  curses  and  their  excommunications 
for  nothing. 

The  former  battle  being  indecisive,  the  Greeks  and  Latins 

Erepared  again  for  action.  The  Greeks  indeed,  though  headed 
y  the  emperor,  being  weary  of  war,  appear,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  been  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  Latins  rejected  all 
cessation  of  arms.  The  organs  of  combativeness,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spurzheim  and  pnrenology,  must  have  been  well 
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developed  in  the  Western  clergy.  Their  pugnacity,  after  sir 
teen  years  war,  with  some  intervals,  had  suffered  no  diminution 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  former  campaign. 

The  emperor  Constans,  pretending  to  inspiration,  issued,  in 
648,  a  pacific  overture,  which  he  styled  the  Type  or  Formulary. 
This  edict,  suggested  by  Paul  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  having, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  without  any  partiality,  explained 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  contention,  and  expressed  deep 
regret  for  the  unhallowed  divisions  of  the  Christian  community, 
interdicted  all  disputation  on  the  contested  topics  of  the  will 
and  operations.  All  discussion  of  these  metaphysical  and 
difficult,  questions  was  forbidden  each  party,  on  pain  of  Divine 
judgment  and  imperial  indignation.  The  clergy  who  should 
offend  against  the  edict  of  pacification  were  to  be  degraded, 
the  monks  excommunicated,  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  property.  The  Type  differed  from  the  Ecthesis* 
The  Ecthesis  defined  the  unity  of  the  will,  and  enjoined  silence 
only  on  the  operations.  The  Type  defined  nothing,  and  pro- 
hibited all  controversy  on  both  these  subjects.  The  Greeks 
acquiesced  in  the  manifesto  of  pacification,  and  submitted, 
with  willingness,  to  the  imperial  authority.* 

But  the  Latins,  headed  by  the  pope  and  disinclined  to  peace, 
commenced  immediate  hostilities ;  and,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Lateran,  hurled  anathemas  from  their  spiritual  engines 
against  the  impiety  of  the  Ecthesis,  the  atrocity  of  the  Type, 
and  the  heresy  of  Monothelitism.  Pope  Martin  led  the  charae 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks.  Full  of  zeal  for  the 
faith,  or  rather  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  this  pontiff, 
in  649,  assembled,  in  the  Lateran,  no  less  than  150  bishops 
collected  from  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  assembly, 
more  numerous  than  some  general  councils,  fulminated  execra- 
tions against  Monothelitism  and  the  most  wicked  Type,  which 
was  published  by  Constans,  and  calculated  to  restrain  men 
from  professing  the  truth  or  combating  error.  The  sacred 
synod  also  thundered  imprecations,  with  great  spirit  and  devo- 
tion, against  Theodorus,  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  all 
who  entertained  their  heretical  impiety.* 

This  campaign,  like  the  former,  was  indecisive.  Constans 
showed  no  partiality  to  Monothelitism  or  to  Catholicism ;  but 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  an  armed  neutrality.  His  only 
design  seems  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  tbe 
extinction    of   faction    and    animosity.     Caliopas,    therefore, 

1  Labb.  7.  239.    Alex.  13.  35.    Brayi,  1.  441. 

*Typo  Conitantis  Imperatoris  damnato,  MonotheUtainim  baeretim,  djntotM 
■aetofea  et  promotoroi  dhia  multavit.  MabiUoo.  L  407.  Maimbvis*  ^^^*  OrsMw 
S.  232.    Platiiia,  in  Martk.    TiMopb.  919. 
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Exarch  of  Italy,  seized  Martin  by  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
confiDed  this  disturber  of  the  peace  a  whole  year  in  Naxos,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago  or  £gean  Sea.  He  was  then,  after  a 
mock  trial  and  the  utmost  cruelty,  banished  to  Cherson,  where 
he  died.^  He  sufiered  with  great  fortitude  and  patience,  and, 
in  consequence,  has,  in  the  Iteman  communion,  obtained  the 
honours  of  saintship  and  martyrdom. 

Martin's  punishment  tamed  the  haughty  insolence  of  his 
successors  Kugenius  and  Viialian,  and  taught  these  pontiffs  to 
respect  the  imperial  authority.  These  took  special  care  not  to 
imitate  their  predecessors,  John  and  Martin,  in  condemning  the 
Type ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  during  their  spiritual 
reigns,  a  suspicious  and  provoking  silence  and  neutrality.  The 
red-hot  anathemas,  such  as  John  and  Martin  had  thundered 
from  the  Vatican  against  all  the  patrons  of  the  Ecthesis,  the 
Type,  and  Monothelitism,  got  time  to  cool,  and  the  church 
and  empire  in  consequence  enjoyed  a  temporary  peace. 

Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  it  has  been  alleged,  conferred  their 
formal  sanction  on  the  emperor's  paciGc  formulary.  This  has 
been  inferred  from  the  fnendship  which  Constans  discovered 
for  these  two  pontiffs.  His  majesty  enlarged  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  See.  He  sent  Vitalian  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  jewels  of  extraordinar}^  magnitude  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  Sovereign,  who  wreaked  such  vengeance 
on  Martin  for  condemning  the  Type,  would  not,  in  so  distin- 
guished a  manner,  have  countenanced  Vitalian  in  the  same 
offence.*  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  therefore,  if  they  withheld 
their  avowed  approbation  of  the  Edict,  suspended  their  open 
condemnation. 

.This  neutrality  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  submission  to 
the  formulary,  which  was  issued  merely  to  prevent  discussion 
and  animosity.  The  Type  interdicted  controversy,  and  this 
interdiction,  these  pontiffs  obeyed.  This  taciturnity,  which  was 
execrated  by  Martin,  was  a  direct  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Constans.  Eugenius  and  Vitalian  sanctioned,  by  their 
cessation  of  hostility,  what  Theodorus  and  Martin  in  two  Uoman 
councils,  had  denounced  as  heresy  inimical  to  Cathohcism.* 
Christendom,  for  a  second  time,  saw  all  opposition  to  Monothe- 
litism entirely  abandoned,  and  his  infallibility,  Hhe  universal, 
bishop,  .the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of 
all  Christians,'  with  all  his  Western  suffragans,  resting,  for  a 

»  Cedren.  2.  332.     Bruy.  1.  461.     Beda,  30. 

»  Bruys.  1.  463.     Labbeus,  7.  457.     Beda,  Chron.  Ann.  671. 

>  Theodoras  Papa,  concilio  congregate,  eundem  typum  danmavit  BinioB,  4 
Sff.  Hyofif KOr.  •  .  aaf a  xri  ixxUiaia^  aot^iafatov  twtov^  Labbeos,  7.  36£ 
Expoaoit  Typum  advenoi  Catbolicam  fidem.    Beda,  30.  * 
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long  series  of  years,  in  connivance  and  inactivity.  This  was 
plainly  the  second  triumph  of  Monothelitism.  The  Monothelan 
theology,  if  a  total  cessation  of  all  opposition  to  a  doctrine  con*- 
stitutes  it  an  article  of  faith,  was,  for  the  second  time,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism. 

Monothelitism,  however,  enjoyed  only  a  precarious  and  tem- 
porary reign.  The  era  of  its  dethronement  had  nearly  made 
Its  appearance  on  the  broad  theatre  of  the  world.  A  revolution, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  mind,  portended  its  speedy 
overthrow  and  dissolution.  The  emperor  Constantine,  a  de- 
scendant of  Heraclius,  and  educated  in  the  Monothelite  system, 
induced  by  reason,  caprice,  interest,  passion,  whim,  fancy, 
inclination,  or  some  of  tnese  diversified  motives  which  actuate 
the  human  mind,  abjured  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and 
embraced  the  theology  which  he  afterward  raised  to  the  throne 
of  orthodoxy.  '  His  majesty,  the  warm  friend  of  Catholicism,' 
says  Binius,  •  hastened  to  expunge  the  domestic  and  hereditary 
stain  of  his  family.'  The  royal  convert  concluded  pacific 
negotiations  with  the  Saracens,  and  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
pope  for  the  destruction  of  Monothelitism :  and  when  his 
majesty  and  his  holiness  united  against  this  or  any  other  creed, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  its  doom; 
The  royal  smiles  and  frowns,  seconded  by  pontifical  influence, 
always  conveyed  instant  conviction  to  episcopal  consciences, 
and  reduced  jarring  systems  to  unanimity. 

Constantine,  anxious  to  allav  ecclesiastical  discord,  summoned 
for  this  end  a  general  council,  which  met  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  680.  The  bishops  of  this  assembly,  in  its  first  session, 
did  not  exceed  forty,  though  in  the  end,  they  amounted  to  166. 
The  emperor,  attended  by  the  counsellors  of  state,  presided, 
and,  in  the  acts  of  the  synod,  th(?y  are  styled  the  judges.  These 
prescribed  the  subjects,  ruled  the  discussions,  collected  the 
suffrages,  and  indeed  conducted  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
council.  Their  partiality  appeared  in  the  first  session.  Maca^ 
rius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  had  disputed  about  a  quotation  from  Cyril  of  Alexan* 
dria.  This,  though  couched  in  the  language  of  metaphysical 
jargon  and  unqualified  nonsense,  equally  unintelligible  and 
senseless,  the  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  party  which  was 
now,  in  consequence  of  imperial  patronage,  to  become  orthodox.* 

The  acts  of  the  sixth  general  council  were  distinguished  by 
the  speedy  proselytism  of  the  Greeks,  the  condemnation  of 
Macarius  and  Honorius,  and  the  synodal  decision  against 
Monothelitism.     Georgius  of  Constantinople  was  the  first  who, 

1  Alexander,  13.  47.    Maonboorg,  1 19.    Labbeoi,  7.  695. 
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changed  by  a  hasty  conversion,  recanted  his  former  opinioiii 
and  anathematized  the  dogma  of  one  will  and  operation.  The 
logic  of  imperial  favour,  in  an  instant,  flashed  conviction  on  his 
mmd.  The  arguments  of  the  monarch  bore,  no  doubt,  the 
imperial  stamp,  and  therefore  possessed,  beyond  question^  a 
sterling  value.  His  conversion  was  immediately  fbilowed  by 
that  ot  all  his  suffragans.  These,  imitating  their  su{)erior,  and 
sensible  to  the  dialectics  of  their  sovereign,  cursed,  in  load 
vociferation,  all  the  patrons  of  Monothelitism.^ 

But  Macarius,  the  Antiochian  patriarch,  was  formed  of  less 
yielding  materials.  He  publicly  declared  in  the  eighth  session, 
that  he  would  not  retract,  though,  on  account  of  his  obstinacy, 
he  should  be  torn  into  fragments,  and  hurled  headlong  into  the 
sea.  This  shocking  blasphemy  awakened  all  the  zeal  of  the 
pious  bishops,  who,  in  consequence,  roared  out, '  Cursed  be  the 
new  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  new  Dioscorus.  Cursed  be  the 
new  Apollinaris.  Strip  him  of  his  pall.'  The  sacred  synod 
and  Roman  soveo^ign  then  commanded  the  pall  to  be  torn  off 
Macarius.  Basil  the  Cretan,  then  leaped  up,  seized  the 
unhappy  patriarch,  rent  the  pall  fh>m  his  shoulders ;  and, 
while  the  council  continued  cursing,  expelled  the  heretic  and 
his  throne,  by  sheer  violence,  out  of  the  assembly.  The  Roman 
clergy  next  caught  Stephen,  the  abettor  of  Macarius,  by  the 
shoulders,  and  threw  him,  amidst  direful  execratbns,  out  of  the 
sacred  synod.'  The  holy  fathers,  on  the  occasion,  had  no 
mercy  on  Macarius,  Stephen,  or  their  own  lungs :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  facility  of  cursing,  acquired  by  long  habit, 
must  have  cursed  themselves  out  of  breath. 

The  condemnation  of  his  infallibility  pope  Honorius,  for 
heresy,  formed  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  the  sixth  general 
council.  This  pontiff  had  sunk  into  the  cold  tomb,  and  his 
bones,  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  had  been  mouldering 
in  the  dust.  But  death,  the  coffin,  the  shroud,  and  the  grave 
could  not  shield  his  memory  from  the  holy  church's  anathemas, 
which  were  pronounced  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  without 
the  least  opposition  or  faintest  murmur  of  mercy.' 

The  council,  in  the  thirteenth  session,  having  condemned  the 
dermatic  letters  of  Honorius  as  conformed  to  heresy,  and  con- 
trary to   Catholicism  and  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

^  Binius,  5.  8S.     Alexander,  13.  50. 

*  Sancta  synodais  nna  cum  principe  ejus  orariam  aaferri  jnsaemnt  a  collo  eja^ 
et  exiliens  Basilias  epiacopus  Cretensis  eccleris,  ejus  orariam  abstulh,  et  anathe- 
matJTantea  projeceniQt  earn  ibria  synodam,  aimulqae  et  Thronum  ejaa.  Stej^uoiiUB 
autem  discipulum  ejus  cervicibus  a  sancta  aynodo  clerici  Romani  ejicientea  ex* 
palenmt.  Apastasraa,  30.  Labbeoa,  7.  590.  Bin.  5.  92.  365.  Crabb.  2.  319; 
SSI.     Caranza,  421.    Alex.  13,  52. 

*  Honorio  ab  OrientalibiiB  post  mortem  OHttliaiBa  fit  dietam.    C«rMii%.59t. 
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Falhers,  anathematixed  tbeir  ponti6cal  author  in  company  with 
Theodorus,  Cyrus,  and  Sei^usu  Honorius  was  represented  as 
agreeing,  in  every  respect,  with  Sergius,  whose  impiety  the 
pontifF  confirmed.  The  sacred  synod,  in  its  sixteentn  session, 
repeated  these  anathemas  against  the  heretical  Honorius  and 
his  companions.  Having,  in  the  eighteenth  session,  condemned 
Monothelitism,  and  issued  their  definition  of  two  wills  and 
operations  in  Emmanuel,  the  holy  Fathers  again  anathematized 
Theodorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  Cyrus,  Macarius,  and 
Honorius.^ 

The  unerring  council,  in  its  eighteenth  session,  among  other 
compliments,  represented  his  holiness,  in  company  with  Theo* 
dorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Cyrus,  and  Paul,  as  .in  organ  of  the 
devil,  who  had  used  the  pontiff,  like  the  serpent,  in  bringing 
death  on  man  in  the  dissemination  of  scandal  and  heresy.^  His 
supremacy,  it  seems,  occupied  two  important  situations.  He 
was  the  organ  of  Satan  and  the  viceroy  of  God.  Clothed  with 
infallibility,  the  Byzantine  council  proclaimed  his  agency,  as  a 
Monothelite,  in  the  dynasty  of  his  mfemal  majesty.  Vested  in 
like  manner  with  infallibihty,  the  Florentian  and  Lateran  coun- 
cils defined  his  holiness,  as  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of  the 
supernal  Emmanuel.  Honorius,  in  this  way,  was  promoted  to 
the  premiership  of  both  heaven  and  hell,  and,  with  characteris- 
tic ability,  conducted  the  administration  of  the  two  dominions- 
He  presided,  like  all  other  popes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and| 
at  the  same  time,  by  special  favour  in  the  empire  of  Belzebub. 

The  anathemas  of  the  Byzantine  assembly  were  repeated 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  general  councils.  The  seventh,  in 
its  third  session,  anathematized  and  execrated  Cyrus,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Honorius,  and,  in  its  seventh  session,  uttered  a 
similar  denunciation.     The  eighth,  in  its  tenth  session,  also 

Kronounced  anathemas  against  Honorius,  Cyrus,  Stephen,  and 
[acarius.* 

Condenmed  by  these  general  councils,  Honorius  was  alsi» 
denounced  by  six  Roman  pontiffs  and  by  the  old  Roman  bre- 
viary. He  was  anathematized  for  heresy,  by  Agatho,  Nicholas^ 
two  Leos,  and  two  Adrians,  on  a  question,  says  Caron,  not  of 
fact,  but  of  faith.  Agatho,  says  Caranza,  excommunicated  the^ 
heretics  Honorius,  Macarius,  Stephen,  and  Cyrus.     Leo  tli0 

Second  and  four  of  his  successors  confirmed  the  sixth,  seventh, 

• 

^  Seoni  faltas  doctrinas  baereticoniin.  In  mnnibm  ejai  mentem  aecutm  est,  M 
impia  dogmata  confirmavit.  Labb.  7.  978.  Honorio  luieretico  anatbema.  Labb. 
7.  1043.     Da  Pin,  350.     Maimb.  113. 

*  Orgaaa  ad  propiiam  soi  Tolimtatem  apta  reperieDi,  Tbeodoniiii,  8«i|[iBa^ 
PTrrbmn,  Paalam,  msaper  et  Honorium.  Labb.  7.  105S.  Alexander,  13.  SOI. 
Bin.  7.  S54.  e(  9.  151.    Crabb.  3.  476,  694,    Da  Pin,  349. 

*  Bin.  5.  819.  et  6.  S44.    Crabb,  S.4(^ 
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and  eighth  general  eoundls,  that  had  condemned  and  anatlie* 
matized  Honorius.  Leo,  in  his  confinnation  of  the  Byzantine 
council,  characterized  Honorius  as  a  traitor  to  the  holy  apostolic 
ikith.  The  old  Homan  breviary  also,  approved  by  the  Roman 
pontiSs  and  used  in  the  Romish  worship,  attested  the  condem- 
nation of  Cyrus,  Sergius,  and  Honorius  for  the  error  of 
Monothelitism.^ 

The  decisions  and  anathemas  of  these  councils  and  pontifiii 
have,  in  modern  times,  distracted  the  friends  of  the  papacy. 
One  party,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evidence,  main* 
tain  tne  hierarch's  orthodoxy,  while,  another,  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  candour,  confess  his  heresy.  Baronius^ 
Bellarmine,  and  Binius,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Ultramontane 
servility,  assert  his  Catholicism.  Binius  represents  Honorius, 
as  free  from  every  stain  or  suspicion  of  error.  The  means, 
which  this  faction  employ  in  his  vindication,  are  extraordinary. 
One  party,  in  this  fection,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Pighius,  and  Binius,  represent  the  synodal  acts  of  the  sixth 
universal  synod  as  corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius 
inserted  in  the  place  of  Theodorus.  This  hopeful  solution 
prevailed  for  some  time }  but  is  now  the  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  The  silly  conjecture  had  its  day ;  but  has  passed  to 
oblivion  with  many  other  variations  of  popery.  The  Shandian 
supposition  has  been  demolished  by  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ments and  criticisms  of  Du  Pin,  Alexander,  Godeau,  Launoy, 
and  Maimbourg.^ 

Another  party  in  this  faction,  among  whom  were  Turre- 
crema,  Pallavicino,  Spondanus,  and  Arsdekin,  admit  the 
genuineness  of  the  acts;  but  allege  an  error  in.  the  council. 
The  condemnation  of  Honorius,  according  to  these  critics,  was 
a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  fact,  in  which,  even  a  general 
council  may  err.  Popes  and  councils,  according  to  these  vin- 
dicators, condemned  Honorius;  but,  in  their  sentence,  were 
mistaken.  The  modest  critics  weigh  their  own  opinion,  though 
void  of  all  e\idence,  against  the  decision  of  pontiffs,  councils, 
and  all  antiquity.^  His  infallibility's  vindicators,  in  their  noble 
enterprize,  have  displayed  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  quibbling, 
misrepresentation,  distinctions,  nonsense,  shuffling,  evasion, 
and  chicanery,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  controversy. 


11.    Proditiooe  iniinacalatain  fidem  nibrertere  conatus  est.     Lftbb.  7.  1155.  et  8. 
652.     Bin.  5.  307.     Mor«ri,  4.  186. 

•  Spon.  681.  V.  Bell.  IV.  11.    Bin.  4.  572.    Mumb.  116.  Da  Pin,  350.     AleoL. 
la.  303.    Gotleui.  5.  339.     Launov,  1.  118. 

'  Turrecrema,  II.  92.    PilUr.  VU.  4.    Arwdmk.  I.  197.     BeU.  IV.  11.     Hum 
l»owg,  120. 
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A  second  party»  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Marca, 
Gamer,  Pagius,  Alexander,  Godeau,  Moreri,  Launoy,  Braya. 
Maimbourg,  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  and  Du  Pin,  confess  the 
Justice  of  the  pontifTs  sentence.  This  party  again  is  divided 
into  two  factions.  One  of  these,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Marca,  Garner,  Pagius,  Alexander^  Godeau,  and  Moren, 
represent  Honorius  merely  as  guilty  of  remissness  and  inao* 
tivity,  in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  rising  heresy  of  Monothe* 
litism.  Launoy,  Bruys,  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  Maimbourg,  and 
Du  Pin  have  characterized  Honorius  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
have  evinced  their  allegation  by  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
must  command  the  assent  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.' 

Monothelitism,  by  the  decision  of  the  Byzantine  council, 
received  a  total  overthrow.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  through 
the  oriental  and  western  empire,  acknowledged,  by  open  or 
tacit  consent,  the  defuiition  of  the  Constantinopolitan  assembly. 
The  theology  of  one  will  and  operation,  seemed,  for  a  lapse 
of  about  thirty-two  years,  to  be  extinguished. 

The  Mohothelan  theory,  however,  was  destined  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  revival,  in  the  reign  of  Philippicus.  Justinian,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  cruelty,  was  assassinated  in  the  year  712, 
and  Philippicus  raised  to  the  throne.  His  elevation  to  the  impe-  • 
rial  dignity,  Binius  ascribes  to  the  devil  and  a  blind  magician* 
The  usurper,  says  Theophanes,  had  been  educated  by  Stephen, 
a  Monothelite,  and  a  pupilof  Macarius  the  Antiochan  patriarch, 
and  had,  from  his  infancy,  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  tutor. 
The  magician,  who,  though  blind  in  mmd  and  body,  was,  it 
seems,  skilled  in  astrology,  foretold  the  promotion  of  Philippi- 
cus, and,  should  he  patronize  MonotheUdsm,  the  prosperity  of 
his  reign.  The  prophet,  however,  in  this  latter  circumstance, 
happened  to  be  mistaken.  The  stars  had  been  unfaithful,  or 
the  sage  astrologer  had  jniscalculated.  Philippicus,  however, 
believing  the  impostor's  prediction,  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
the  conditions.' 

Vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  the  emperor  convened  a 
council  in  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
Catholicism  and  substituting  Monothelitism.  This  assembly, 
which  Theophanes  calls  'a  mad  synod,'  was,  says  Binius,- 
attended  by  numberless  oriental  bishops,  who,  according  to  the 
same  author,  were,  at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  converted,  io 
a  moment,  from  orthodoxy  to  heresy.  The  proselytism,  on 
this  occasion,  was  somewhat  sudden ;  but  notning  extraordi* 
nary.     The  prelacy  of  these  days  possessed  an  admirable 

1  Alex.  13.  320.    Godean,  5.  140.    Moreri,  4.  1S6.    Lmnoy,  1.  llS.    Bmj,  1. 
4S23.    Caron.  89.    OaDna,  V.  5.    Beda.  31.    Maimb.  113.    Da  Pin,  9511 
•  Oedrcn.  1  953.    Theoph.  854.    Bin.  5.  447. 
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versatility  of  belief  and  elasticity  of  conscienoe ;  and  c6uld 
generally  conform,  with  accommodatinfi;  and  obliging  facflity, 
to  the  faith  of  the  emperor.  Many  of  these  holy  lathers,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  embraced  the  imperial  religion,  had,  under 
Constantine,  supported  Catholicism,  and,  again,  under  Anasta- 
aius,  who  succeeded  Phillippicus,  returned,  with  equal  ease,  to 
orthodoxy.  The  sacred  synod,  therefore,  at  the  nod  of  the 
emperor  and  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  condemned  the  sixth 
general  council,  consigned  its  acts  to  tne  flames,  and  declared 
tne  theology  of  one  will,  which  many  of  them  had  formerly 
anathematized,  the  true  faith  of  antiquity.  John,  whom 
Philippicus  substituted  for  Cyrus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 

?)isoned,  according  to  Godeau,  all  the  Greeks  with  heresy, 
he  Eastern  clergy  abandoned  the  faith  rather  than  their 
dignity.  The  Byzantine  conventicle,  whose  atrocious  acts, 
full  of  blasphemy,  are,  says  Labbeus,  buried  with  the  wicked 
emperor  and  consigned  to  eternal  anathemas,  renewed  the 
impiety  of  Monothelitism.* 

Philippicus,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  having,  on  the  dis- 
missal ot  the  council,  compiled  a  confession  agreeable  to  its 
definition,  transmitted  it  to  the  several  metropolitans,  and 
enjoined  it  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deposition  and  banishment. 
A  few,  unwilling  to  make  the  imperial  faith  and  conscience  the 
standard  of  their  own,  remonstrated.  But  these  refractory 
spirits  were  soon  removed,  and  others  of  greater  pliancy  were 
substituted.  Monothelilism,  in  consequence,  was  again  em- 
braced by  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  envoys  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  imperial  city. 

The  Latins,  however,  were,  for  once,  less  passive  or  com- 
plying. The  emperor's  power  in  the  west  had  become  less 
arbitrary  than  in  the  east.  The  Roman  city,  in  which  the 
imperial  authority  had  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  was,  in  a 
treat  measure,  governed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope, 
therefore,  rejected  the  imperial  confession  with  indignation,  anrl 
condemned  it,  in  council,  as  fraught  with  blasphemy,  dictated 
by  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
Catholicism,  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils. The  Roman  populace,  unaccustomed  to  moderation,  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremity.  These,  in  the  extravagancy  6f 
their  zeal,  threw  the  emperor's  image  from  the  church,  and  ex- 
punged his  name  from  the  public  liturgy.  The  infatuated  pco- 
Ele  proceeded  even  to  oppose  the  Roman  governor,  who  had 
een  appointed  by  the  heretical  emperor.  A  skirmish,  before 
the  palace,  was  the  consequence,  in  which  twenty-five  were 

1  ZonarM,  XIV.  26.    Theoph.  340.     Bin.  5.  44S.     Labb.  1.   130.     8pon.   7  It. 
VIII.    Qodeau,  5.  339. 
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killed.  The  Pope,  however,  dispatched  a  deputation  to  the 
clergy  with  the  gospel  and  cross  in  their  hand,  to  part  the 
combatants  and  allow  the  governor  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.^ 

Philippicus,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  pontiff  and  the  people,  was,  by  a  conspiracy, 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  Anastasius,  as  zealous  for  orthodoxy 
as  Philippicus  had  been  for  heresy,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  He,  accordingly,  issued  an  edict  to  the  metropolitans, 
commanding  the  reception  of  the  sixth  general  doilncil,  and  the 
condemnation  of  all  who  should  reject  its  decisions,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  imperial  edict 
met  no  opposition.  The  will  of  the  reigning  emperor  being 
known,  the  transition  of  the  Grecian  clergy  from  rank  heresy  to 
high  orthodoxy  was  instantaneous.  Monothelidsm  never  re- 
covered this  snock,  but  hastened,  bj'  rapid  declension,  to  nearly 
total  extinction.  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  and  Monophysitism, 
survived  the  anathemas  of  general  councils,  and  even  flourished 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  But  imperial,  papal,  and  synodal 
authority,  which  nad  formerly  been  wielded  in  support  of 
Monothelitism,  succeeded,  in  tne  vicissitudes  of  religion,  in  its 
suppression,  and  finally  to  its  almost  universal  extinction. 

^  Beda,  Ohron.  Ann.  716.    Bray.  1.  512.    Alex.  13.  61.  63. 
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TURT OOTTSSCALCUS    AGAINST    RABANUS — THE  COUNCILS  OP  MENTZ  AND  QU1BRCT 

AGAINST  THE  COUNCILS  OF  VALENCE  AND  LANORES — MODERN  CONTROTBRST— 
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Pelagianism  misrepresented  man,  as  Arianism  misrepresented 
Emmanuel,  who  is  both  God  and  man.  The  whole  human 
&mily,  according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  continues,  in  its 
present  condition,  to  possess  the  same  moral  power  and  purity 
as  Adam  in  a  state  ot  innocence.  The  patrons  of  this  theology 
deny  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man,  and  the  impuUition  of  sin 
and  righteousness.  Grace,  which  in  this  theory  is  the  reward 
of  merit,  is,  its  abettors  maintain,  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
attainment  of  holiness,  which  is  the  oft'spring  of  free-will.  Man, 
in  the  due  exercise  of  his  moral  powers,  actuated  by  free-will 
and  unaided  by  divine  influence,  may  arrive  at  a  moral  perfec- 
tion, bej^ond  the  sphere  of  criminality  and  condemnation. 
Adam  was  created  mortal ;  and  death  is  not  the  effect  of  sin, 
but  a  law  of  nature.*  The  design  of  this  impiety  was  the  vain 
adulation  of  human  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  divine  assistance. 

The  authors  of  tl^s  heresy  were  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 
Pelagius  was  an  Englishman :  and  possessed  eloquence  and 
capacity;  but  at  the  same  time,  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Celestius,  his  pupil,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or,  as  some  say, 
of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  Pelagian  school  and 
attached  to  the  Pelagian  system,  but  excelled  his  tutor  in  can- 
dour and  uprightness.^ 

'  Anprust.  Pcccat.  Grig.  c.  17,  ^0.     Morery,  7.  105.     Crabb.   1.  470.     Prosp.  T. 
4B0.     Tounielly,  1.  131.     Godeau,  3.  lia 
•Poly.  Virg.  56.     Bin.  1.  863.     Alex  J».  50. 
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These  two  companions  in  error  began  the  dissemination  of 
their  opinions  in  the  Roman  capital,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  publication  of  the  Pelagian  theology 
in  the  Roman  city  was,  through  fear  of  detection,  conducted 
with  caution  and  in  privacy.  Retiring  from  Rome  in  410,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Goths,  the  two  heresiarchs  repaired  to  Sicily 
and  afterwards  to  Africa  ,where  they  published  tneir  sentiments 
with  more  freedom.  Celestius,  for  some  time,  remained  in 
Africa,  while  Pelagius  passed  into  Asia  to  Palestine.  Pelagian- 
ism,  in  this  way,  was  propagated  in  the  European,  African,  and 
Asian  continents ;  and  succeeded,  says  Augustine,  far  beyond 
expectation.  A  spark,  says  Godeau,  '  augmented  to  a  confla- 
gration, which  threatened  to  consume  the  Christian  common- 
wealth." 

Pelagianism,  like  all  systems  introduced  among  men,  met  a 
diversified  reception  ;  and  was  alternately  praised  and  blamed, 
condemned  and  approved,  by  popes  and  councils.  Pelagius 
in  Palestine  gained  the  friendship  of  John,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  protected  by  this  chief  from  the  accusations 
E referred  against  the  heresiarch  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and 
^iospolis.  Orosius,  in  415,  acbused  Pelagius  of  heresy,  in  a 
synod  or  conference  at  Jerusalem.  John,  the  friend  of 
Pelagius,  presided  in  this  assembly.  Orosius  opposed  the 
authority  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  to  that  of  Pelagius.^  The 
plea,  however,  was  disregarded.  The  synod,  after  some  alteiv 
cation,  agreed  to  consult  Pope  Innocent  before  they  should 
come  to  a  decision. 

Heros  and  Lazarus,  in  the  same  year,  accused  Pelagius  before 
fourteen  bishops  in  the  synod  of  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  Eulogius,  a  metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  presided,  and 
John  of  Jerusalem  occupied  the  second  place.  Pelagius  was 
again  acquitted.  One  of  his  accusers  was  detained  by  sicknesSf 
and  the  other  would  not  abandon  his  friend  in  that  extremity. 
The  judges  were,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  could  not  understand  the  book  of  Pelagius,  which  he  had 
published  in  favour  of  his  system.  The  accused,  besides, 
showed  his  usual  prevarication  and- address.  He  disclaimed 
some  of  his  errors,  explained  others  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and 
anathematized  all  opinions  contrary  to  Catholicism.  His  the- 
ology in  consequence  was  approved,  and  he  himself  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  communion.  Pelagius  after- 
ward boasted  that  his  opinion  on  the  moral  powers  of  man  was 


^  Godoa.  8.  118.    Phot.  cod.  54.    Orabb.  1.  470.    Aug.  Bp.  8» 
^Akju  10.  159.    Aug,  le.  sm. 
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aanctbned  by  this  synod,  which  Jerome  called  the  pitiful  oon- 
ventioo  of  Diospolis.^ 

Pelagius  and  his  principles  in  this  manner  escaped  the  con* 
demnntion  of  the  Asians  ;  and  even,  in  a  limited  sense,  obtained 
their  approbation.  But  all  his  finesse  could  neither  elude  the 
vigilance  nor  escape  the  activitv'  of  the  African  clei^.  Celes- 
tius,  the  companion  and  pupil  of  Pelagius,  had,  early  as  the  year 
412,  been  condemned  and  excommunicated  in  the  Carthaginian 
synod.  Aurelius,  the  Carthaginian  bishop  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  accusation  was  preferred  by  Paulinus  a 
deacon,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnatbn  extended  both  to 
the  heresy  and  its  author.  The  Carthaginian  prelacy,  amount* 
ing  to  sixty-eight,  again  in  416  anathematiz^  both  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  and  condemned  their  principles.  The  NumidianSy 
also,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  following  the  example  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, assembled  in  council  at  Milevum,  expressed  their 
horror  of  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  abettors.  Augus» 
tine,  also,  who  swayed  the  African  councils  and  influenced 
their  decisions,  declared,  in  a  public  manner,  against  the 
Pelagian  impiety.  The  whole  African  episcopacy  in  this  way, 
raised  their  voice  with  resolution  and  unanimity  against  toe 
lisinff  error.* 

The  Africans,  in  this  mr  jiner,  in  a  church  boasting  its  unvary- 
ing unity,  encountered  the  Asians,  and  condemned  the  theolo^ 
which  the  latter  approved.  But  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  tms 
topic,  was  not  limited  to  the  African  and  Asian  prelacy.  Roman 
pontiifs,  in  Roman  councils,  displayed  similar  discordancy. 
The  African  clergy  transmitted  their  decisions,  on  the  subject 
of  Pelagianism,  to  Pope  Innocent  for  his  approbation.  The 
pontiflT,  though  at  one  time  suspected  of  countenancing  Pelag- 
ianism, proceeded,  after  some  big  talk  about  the  dignity  of  the 
apostolic  see,  to  sanction  the  judgment  of  the  Africans,  and 
excommunicated  Pelagius,  who  according  to  his  holiness,  *  was 
led  captive  by  Satan,  and  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion, 
civil  society,  or  even  human  life.'  Pelagianism,  contained  in 
a  book  which  the  heresiarch  had  published,  his  infallibility 
characterized  *as  contairion  and  blasphemy.'^  The  African 
decisions,  in  this  manner,  were  corloborited  by  pondfiod 
authority,  and*  the  westerns,  with  steady  and  determined 
unanimity,  declared  against  the  orientals. 

But  Innocent  in  the  mean  time  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

t  GodMo,  3.  1 40.  143.  Bnij.  1.  leS.  Aogwda,  2.  S9S.  et  10. 219. 
10.  159.    Jerom.  Ep.  79. 

«  Crmbb.  1.  469,  473,  475.  Bm.  1.  864,  86S,  8S9.  Godera,  3.  147. 
10.  159. 
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fiossimns ;  and  this  event  interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  Latins. 
This  pontiff  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  infallibilty  into  die 
sc^sde  of  the  Asians  and  of  Pelagianism  against  the  Afncans  and 
orthodoxy.  Celestius,  condemned  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
Numidians,  fled  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople.  But  the 
odium  of  his  theology  caused  his  expulsion  from  both  these 
cities  ;  and  he  repaired,  in  consequence,  to  the  Roman  capitaly 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  he  knew* 
seldom  rejected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  jurisdiction 
and  drawing  appeals  to  nis  tribunal. 

Celestius,  therefore,  in  full  anticipation  of  success,  presented 
himself  before  Zozimus,  declared  his  innocence,  and  deprecated 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  circulated  to  blast  his  reputation. 
He  also  presented  a  confession  of  faith,  which  among  other 
things,  contained  a  rejection  of  original  sin,  and,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  theology  of  Romanism  and  the  future  profession 
of  Zozimus,  an  avowal  of  rank  heresy.  His  sentiments  on  this 
subject  have  been  preserved  by  Augustine.  Sin,  Celestius  said, 
*is  not  conveyed  to  man  by  traduction  or  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  Catholicism.  Sin,  on  the  con* 
trary,  which  is  the  fault,  not  of  our  nature,  but  our  will,  is  not 
bom  with  man,  but  is  his  own  act  after  he  comes  into  the 
world.**  Such  was  his  statement,  as  transmitted  by  a  Roman 
saint  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  heresiarch's  denial  of  man's 
moral  apostacy  and  original  sin  in  his  confession  is  also  admitted 
or  rather  stated  by  Godeau,  Bruys,  and  Alexander.*  This  con- 
fession, disclaiming  the  depravation  of  man,  his  in&Uibility  ap* 
proved  in  a  Roman  synoa,  and  vouched  to  the  African  clergy 
for  its  Catholicism.  He  absolved  the  heretic  and  confirmed  me 
heresy.  This  confirmation  did  not  satisfy  his  holiness.  He 
accused  the  African  bishops  of  temerity,  and  represented  all 
discussions  on  grace  and  original  sin  as  empty  speculations! 

Kroceeding  firom  useless  refinement  or  criminal  cunosity.*  His 
[>Iiness  also  vented  his  spleen  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who 
have  been  eulogized  by  Augustine  and  Prosper,  and  who,  with 
distinguished    zeal   and   activity,   had   opposed   Pelagianism. 

1  Id  SMeveraWt  expressias  quod  parvuloram  neminem  obitringat  originale 
pecettom.    Aoguit.  De  peccat.    Grig.  11. 2. 

Non  dicimua,  ut  peccatum  ex  traduce  firmare  videamur,  quod  lunffe  a  Catholico 
•eniu  alienum  est.  Quia  Peccf^um  non  cum  homine  nascitur,  quoa  postmodum 
ezercetur  ab  homine^  quia  non  naturae  delictum,  sed  volantatii  ease  monstratar. 
Aug.  De  Peccat  Grig.  10.  253,  255.    Labb.  3.  408. 

*  II  nioit  ouvertement  le  peche  originel.    Godeau,  3.  145. 

L'areu  qn'il  fit  de  ea  doctrine  sar  le  peche  originel  me  paroit  clair  et  sans  equi- 
voque.   Bruys,  1.  181. 

reccatnm  originale  Caelestius,  eo  libello,  negabat.    Alex.  10.  166. 

^  IneptA  certaminn,  quae  non  aedificant,  ex  ilia  coriositatis  contagiona  profluere 
Zozira.  ad  Anrel.  Bin.  1.  877.     Labb.  3.  404. 

Isti  turbines  ecclesie  vel  procells.    Zozim.  ad  Anrel.  Labb.  3.  404. 
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Zozimus  treated  both  witb  the  bitterest  acrunonyy  and  called 
them  pests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms,  while  he  hurled  excoow 
muhication,  fraught  with  imprecations  and  fury,  against  their 
devoted  heads.     All  this  was  transacted  in  a  Roman  council 
which  his  infallibility  had  assembled  in  the  Basilic  of  Clement 

The  heresy  of  Celestius,  on  this  occasion,  was  unequivocal 
and  avowed.  He  was  candid,  and  used  neither  concealment 
nor  disguise.  His  doctrine  on  original  sin,  the  infallible  council 
of  Trent  in  its  fifth  session,  complimented  with  an  anathema. 
The  Sacred  Synod,  in  its  holy  denunciations  against  all  who 
deny  original  sm,  cursed  Pope  Zozimus  with  all  his  infallibility.' 

The  acquittal  of  Celestius  was  followed  by  that  of  Pelagius. 
This  heresiarch  wrote  the  pontiff  a  letter,  which  contained  his 
own  vindication,  and  which  was  accompanied  with  a  confessioa 
of  his  faith.  His  opinion,  according  to  Augustine  and  Zozimus. 
corresponded  with  those  of  Celestius.  *  All  the  good  and  evil,' 
said  Pelagius  in  Augustine's  statement,  '  for  which  man  is 
praised  or  blamed,  is  not  born  with  him,  but  performed  by  him. 
Man  is  procreated  without  sin.'*  The  confession  of  Pelagius, 
says  Zozimus,  was,  in  diction  and  signification,  the  same  as 
^t  of  Celestius,  which  denied  the  apostacy  of  the  human 
species.  His  infallibility,  nevertheless,  aeclared  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  Pelagian  theology  and  vouched  for  its  truth  and 
Catholicism.  His  reply  to  the  African  Episcopacy,  on  the 
occasion,  contained  a  eulogy  on  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  an 
invective  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  and  a  condemnation  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  councils. 

The  recitation  of  the  Pelagian  creed  had  a  curious  efiect  on 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  were  present  in  the  council,  as  well  as 
on  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  heresy,  as  it  afterwards  became, 
awakened  joy  and  admiration  in  these  holy  men,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping.  The  calumny, 
which  had  been  circulated  against  a  man  of  such  sound  &ilh 
as  Pelagius,  moved  the  compassion  of  the  Sacred  Synod,  and 
had  nearly  drawn  streams  of  sympathetic  tears  from  their 
eyes.* 

The  Roman  convention  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly which,  in  western  Christendom,  sanctioned  Pelagianism. 

1  Labb.  20.  27. 

*  Omne  bonmn  et  malam,  quo  vel  Uodabfles  vel  Vitoperibiles  rannu,  non  boIm^ 
com  oritur  eed  agitur  a  nobis.  Sioe  vitio  procreamur  August.  Pec.  Or.  14.  P. 
258.     Godea.  3.  155.     Labb.  3.  403. 

Invenient  Zosimam,  fidem  ipsius  Pelagii,  tanqnam  Teram  et  catboHcam,  landaB* 
tern.  Pelagium  et  Ccelestiom  putarent  orthodoxos.  Facundus  vii.  3.  Augmtiu, 
10.  102. 

'Quod  sanctorum  virorum, qui  adenmt,  gaudium  fait T  Qo«  admiratio  aingukv 
lum  T  Vix  fletu  quidem  so  et  lacrymu  temperabant.  Labb.  3.  404.  Alex.  10. 
168.    Godeasu  3.  156. 
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This  heresy,  in  794,  was  approved  by  the  cooacil  of  Frankfim, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  bishops  irom  Germany,  Franoe* 
and  Jtaly,  assembled  by  the  French  monarch,  superintended 
l)y  the  Papal  Legates,  Theophylact  and  Stephen,  and  con- 
iirmed  by  the  Uoman  pontiff.  Mistaking  the  confession  of 
Pelagius  tor  a  work  of  Jerome,  this  great  congress  of  the  Lada 
clergy  stamped  the  Pelagian  creed  with  the  broad  seal  of  their 
approbation.  Pelagianism,  which  was  then  heterodoxy,  the 
holy  synod  characterized  as  the  true  faith,  which,  he  who 
believes,  shall  enjoy  eternal  salvation.  The  Frankfordians, 
who  represented  the  whole  Latin  communion,  became  Pelagians. 
The  German  council  confounded  the  works  of  Jerome  and 
Pelagius,  and  could  not  distinguish  between  heresy  and 
Catholicism,  as  the  Roman  Synod,  though  superintended  by 
his  infallibiUty,  had  been  unable  to  discriminate  Pelagianism 
from  orthodoxy.* 

The  Africans,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  his  infalli- 
bility's threats  and  indignaUon  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued 
their  opposition,  with  resolution  and  unanimity.  The  Prelacy 
of  all  Africa,  to  the  amount  of  214,  assembled  in  417,  ana 
confirmed  their  former  sentence,  in  opposidon  to  the  judgment 
of  Zozimus.  This  did  not  sausfy  their  zeal.  These  acdve  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  to  the  number  of  225,  met  again  in  418^ 
and  enacted  eight  canons  against  Pelagianism.^  The  firmness 
of  the  African  clergy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of 
preventing  the  Pelagian  theology  from  becoming  the  faith  of 
Christendom.  Had  their  zeal  yielded  to  the  perversity  of  his 
holiness,  Pelagianism  would,  in  all  probabili^,  have  become 
Catholicism.  Heresy  might  have  been  transubstantiated  into 
orthodoxy,  and  become  the  divinity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communion.  But  the  energy  of  the  African,  not  the  Homaa 
church,  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  the  faith  of  AugusUne, 
not  of  Zozimus,  prevailed. 

The  natrons  of  the  papacy  admit  the  mistake  of  Zozimua. 
These  have  been  forced  to  grant  that  the  pontiff  sanctbned 
heresy  as  Catholicism.  Augustine,  having  formed  several 
excuses  for  Zozimus  and  his  council,  insinuates,  in  the  end, 
•the  prevarication  of  the  Roman  clerffyV  Zozimus,  says 
Facundus,  •  condemned  the  sentence  of  nis  predecessor  and 
the  Africa  prelacy,  and  extolled  the  faith  of  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  as  true  Catholicism.'  Zozimus,  says  Godeau  in 
modern  times,  *  received  the  confession  of  Celeslius  as  Catho- 
licism and  its  author  as  orthodox.'  The  credulous  pontiff, 
according  to  Alexander,  *  accounted  the  Heresiarch's  book 

^  firayg,  1. 183.    VomiB,  18.  •  Bin.  1.  883.    Bniyi,  V 186. 
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orthodox,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  CadioticiBm.' 
Zozimus,  says  Caron,  *  erred,  when  he  vouched  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Pela^ianism.'  The  confession  of  Celestius,  according 
to  Moreri, '  was  not  entirely  exempted  from  error/  Zozimas, 
in  the  statement  of  Du  Pin, '  pronounced  the  CathoUcism  of  a 
heretical  creed,  and  recommended  it  by  letters  to  the  Afirican 
clergy.' 

The  Africans,  in  these  scenes  of  altercation,  engaged  in  mor- 
tal conflict  with  the  Asians,  and  Pope  Innocent  with  Pope 
Zozimus.  Church  appeared  against  church,  and  infallibility 
against  infallibility.  Zozimus  is  next  to  take  the  field  against 
himself.  Several  reasons  contributed  to  this  efl^t.  The  Afiri- 
•cans  continued  their  opposition  with  the  utmost  resolution. 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Latin 
oommunion,  and  whose  judgment  influenced  Western  Chris- 
tendom, declared  openly  against  his  holiness.  The  Empennr 
Honorius,  also,  induced  by  a  deputation  from  the  African  Synod 
in  41S,  approved  its  decisions,  and  enacted  cruel  laws,  dated 
from  Ravenna,  against  the  Pelagians,  whom  the  pretorian 
prefects  were,  by  royal  authority,  empowered  to  deprive  of 
their  estates  and  condemn  to  perpetual  banishment.' 

His  infallibility,  at  this  crisis,  saw  his  danger  and  sounded  a 
retreat.  His  holiness  yielded  to  the  storm ;  and,  feeing  to  the 
r^ht  about,  anathematized  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  with  his  approbation  and  covered  with  his  protection; 
while,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  continued,  with  ridicu- 
lous vanity  and  inconsistency,  to  boast  of  his  pontifical  preroga- 
tives and  authority.  This  vice-god,  in  the  modest  language  of 
Pope  Paul,  chattered  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  popedom, 
ana,  at  the  same  time,  cursed  Pelagianism,  which  he  had  for- 
merly sanctioned,  with  might  and  main.  His  infallibility,  in  a 
'sacred  synod  of  the  Homan  clergy,  condemned  the  confession  of 
faith  which  he  had  approved,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
Africans  which  he  had  rejected,  and  anathematized  the  persons 
whom  he  had  patronized.  Pelagianism,  which,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  dubbed  Catholicism,  now,  by  a  hasty  process, 

^  Ex  hoc  potiiu  esset  ^raevarioationiB  nota  Romanis  olericis  inarenda.  Angmt. 
10.  434.  Invenient  Zozimum  contra  Innocentii  deceaaoria  lai  sententiamy  qui 
mimuf  Pelagianam  haereaim  condemnavit,  fidem  ipNrias  Pelagii  ejusqae  complicia 
Udestii,  tanquam  veraoi  et  Oatholicam  laadantem,  inaajMBr  etiam  Afiru^/mos  ciupaii- 
tam  epiflcopos.  FacunduSi  VII.  3.  Zozime  re^ at  son  liyre  oomme  CathoUaue.  0t 
lai  comme  orthodoze.  Godea.  3.  153.  Zozimos  magnam  de  Pelagii  ipnoa  et 
Gaelestii  orthodoxia  concepit  opinionem.  Libellam  Oatholicam  existimavit.  Alex. 
10*  167,  169.  Zozimas  aberravit,  cum  Caelestinum  Pelagianum  pro  Catholioo 
declnrassot.  Coron,  100.  Qui  n*etoit  pas  entierement  exempte  d'errear.  Moreri, 
a  1 16.  Zozimas  Oielestii  haeretici  Libellam  Oatholicam  esse  pronanciayit.  Da 
Fin,  348. 

•  Alex.  10.  183.    Godeao,  3.  166. 
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became,  in  the  language  of  Zozimus,  impiety,  poison,  abomina^ 
tion,  error,  perversity,  execration,  pestilence,  and  heresy.  Un- 
satisfied with  these  imprecations,  he  proceeded,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  to  publish  through  Christendom  circu- 
lar letters,  denouncing  anathemas  on  the  Pelagian  impiety.^ 

His  holiness,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  himself,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  profound  adept  in  the  Christian  art  of  cursing.  He 
formed  bis  anathemas  ^th  skill,  pointed  them  with  precision, 
and  launched  them  with  energy.  His  infallibility,  probably 
firom  the  proficiency  which  he  displayed  in  the  evangelical  duty 
of  cursing,  and  for  his  attachment  to  injustice  and  ambition 
during  his  life,  was  canonized  after  his  death.  He  lived  a  tyrant 
and  died  a  saint,  or  rather,  by  a  lucky  hit  or  Baronian  blunder, 
acquired  the  saintified  character  after  his  decease.  His  carcass 
affords  materials  for  worship :  and  indeed,  with  all  his  imper- 
fections, which  were  many,  Zozimus  is  not  the  worst  article 
of  the  kind,  which  has  graced  the  Roman  calendar  and  cbi^ 
lenged  Roman  adoration. 

The  Asians  also,  like  the  pope,  wheeled  to  the  right  about, 
and  manfully  condemned  their  former  sentences,  which  they 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Pelagius.  The  heresiarch  baa 
been  patronized  by  John  and  Eu logins,  and  was  afterward 
denounced  by  Theodotus  and  Theodorus.  He  had  been 
acquitted  in  the  councils  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  and  was 
afterwards  condemned  in  those  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia. 
Theodotus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  assembled  a  council  in  that 
city  about  the  end  of  the  year  418,  and  without  any  ceremony, 
condemned  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  unfortunate 
author.' 

Theodotus  was  imitated  by  Theodorus.  This  changeling, 
who,  like  his  Roman  infallibility,  varied  his  religion  with  the 
occasion,  had  patronised  Pelagius  and  opposed  Augustine.  But 
his  temporising  versatility  induced  him,  about  420,  to  convene 
a  synod  in  CiUcia,  in  which  he  abjured  his  former  profession  and 
denounced  his  former  system.  The  Cilician  clergy,  with  easy 
docility  and  Christian  resignation,  copied  the  obliging  politeness 
of  their  superior.'  Such  was  the  accomodating  facility  with 
which  the  orientals  abandoned  their  prior  faith,  and  embraced 
the  fashionable  theology. 

Pelagianism,  in  conjunction  with  Nestorianism,  was,  in  431, 
denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian 
assembly,  being  accounted  a  representation  of  the  whole  church 

^  Detectus  a  Zozimo,  et  hereticorum  BcelettiMiraiit  poBtea  ostenioi  fait.    Lftbb. 
3.  403.     Auguatin.  1.  58.  et  10.  263.    Prosper,  1.  76.    Bin.  1.  871.    Alex.  10.  176. 
•  Mercator.  c.  3.    Com.  i.  298.     Labb.  3.  497. 
>  Alex.  10.  178.    Lmbb.  3.  498.    Gamer,  210. 
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its  sentence,  in  consequeDce,  was  of  the  highest  aotbori^,  aed 
^ve  the  Pelagian  heresy  the  finishing  blow.  Celestine  also,  the 
Koman  pontiff  of  the  dajs  exerted  all  his  energy  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  error,  which  had  been  patronized  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Addressing  Maximian  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  he 
characterised  jPelagianisin  as  an  impiety  which  deserved  no 

Siuarter.     Its  partisans,  he  admonished  the  patriarch  to  expel 
rom  human  society,  lest  the  impious  system,  through  his  lemty» 
should  revive.* 

These  synodal  canons  and  imperial  laws  were  followed  by  the 
rapid  declension  of  Pelagianism.  An  odium,  by  these  means, 
was  thrown  on  the  system,  which  covered  its  partisans  with  sus- 
picion and  unpopularity.  Its  enemies,  in  consequence,  imagined 
they  had  effected  its  destruction.  Prosper  composed  the  epi- 
taph of  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  which  he  denominated 
mother  and  daughter,  and  represented  as  buried  in  the  same 
tomb.^  But  the  triumph  was  ideal.  A  future  day  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  tne  entombed  theology.  The  ancient 
pontiffs,  aller  a  lapse  of  many  years,  were  opposed  by  their 
more  modern  successors. 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination  seemed, 
for  a  long  period  after  the  declension  of  Pelagianism,  to  sleep. 
Christendom,  says  Caltnet  in  his  Dissertation  on  predestination, 
continued,  after  the  council  of  Orange,  to  enjoy,  on  these 
topics,  a  peace  of  three  hundred  years.  But  a  theological  dis- 
putation, similar  to  the  Pelagian,  originated  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Augustine,  refuting  Pelagian  free-will,  taught,  as  Calmet, 
Godeau,  and  Mabillon  have  shown,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
predestination.  *  Predestination,'  said  the  African  saint,  *  is  the 
precursor  of  grace  ;  but  grace  is  the  donation  itself.'^  This 
theology,  insinuated  by  Augustine,  became  afterward  a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy. 

Gottescalcus  and  Raban,  in  this  controversy,  appeared  "first 
in  the  arena  of  literary  combat.  Gottescalcus  was  a  monk  and 
distinguished  for  learning.  He  maintained  the  system  of  pre- 
destination, and  particular  redemption,  which,  in  modern  times, 
has  been  called  Calvinism.  He  taught  the  kindred  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation.  Raban  and  Hincmar,  indeed, 
represented  Gottescalcus  as  denying  free-will  and  teaching 
predestination  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment.  This,  however, 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  monk  rejected  every  insinuation 
of  the  kind  with  the  utmost  indignation.     The  wicked,  Gottes- 

»Biii.  2.  576,  577,  578.    Alex.  10.  182. 
•Protp.  1.  114.     Broy.  1.  209. 

*  Praedestinatio  est  gratiae  praeparatio ;  gratia  isero  jam  ipsa  donatio.  Aug.  !>• 
Bned.  c.  10.    Godeau.  6.  368.    Calmet,  3. 384. 
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calcus  declared,  were  not  compelled  by  any  neces«ity  toperpjfei' 
trate  immorality,  and  would  be  punished  only  for  voluntary 
transgression.* 

Raban,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposed  Gottescalcus.  The 
archbishop  seems  to  have  admitted  election ;  but  denied  repro- 
bation. He  acknowledged  predestination  to  life ;  but  not  to 
death :  and,  hke  many  other  polemics,  misrepresented  Hb 
adversary.  He  wrote  to  Count  Eberard  and  Bishop  Notingus, 
and  characterized  Gottescalcus  as  a  perverter  of  religion  and  a 
Ibrger  of  heresy.* 

Gottescalcus  and  Raban  were  not  left  to  single  combat:  but 
were  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  the  mosit 
celebrated  characters  of  the  day.  Hincmar,  Scotus,  and  Ama- 
larius  seconded  Raban;  whilst  Gottescalcus  was  patronized  by 
Remigius,  Bertram,  Prudentius,  Florus,  Lupus,  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  These  two  factions  maintained  their  own  particuw 
views  by  copious  quotations  from  the  fathers,  who  indeed  aro 
a  kind  of  mercenary  soldiery,  whose  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  may  be  obtained  by  all  theological  polemics  on  every 
topic  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Gottescalcus  &nd  Remigioft 
cited  Augustine,  Fulgentius,- Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Gregory; 
while  Raban  and  Hincmar  quoted  Chrysostom,  Gennadius, 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Beda,  and  Theodorus^ 

The  shock  of  councils  followed  the  war  of  theologians.  The 
councils  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  appeared  against  those  of  Valence 
and  Langres,  as  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Scotus  had  encountered 
Gottescalcus,  Remigius,  and  Florus.  Gottescalcus  and  his 
cause  were  first  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz  in  848.  The 
monk  presented  his  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
system  of  predestination  to  this  assembly.  The  synod  con- 
demned Gottescalcus  lor  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Hincmar^ 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  been  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.^ 

Gottescalcus  was  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  in  849, 
and  convicted  of  contumacy  and  heresy.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, deposed  by  a  solemn  sentence,  from  the  priesthood, 
and  scourged,  without  mercy,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
surrounding  prelacy.*  Charles  was  a  spectator  of  this  act  of 
inhumanity  and  feasted  his  royal  eyes  with  this  refined  enter- 
tainment. The  punishment  was  inflicted  with  the  utmost  cruel- 
ty, so  that  Gottescalcus,  in  the  agony  of  torment,  threw  into 

i  Du  Pin,  %  52,  53.    Oalmet,  3,  186. 

*  M»bil]on,  2,  681.     Mezeray,  1,  409.    Calmet,  3,  484,  486.     Gtodean,  6,  368 
»  Da  Pin,  2,  53.     Labbe  9,  1048.     Mobillon,  2.  286.     Godeao,  6,  132. 

*  U  fut  condamn6,  comme  heretique.    Calmet,  3,  486.     InyentoB  haereticot  et 
incorrigibilis.     Labbe,  9.  1055.     Mabillon.  2.  682. 

On  le  difciptina  craeUoment.    Godeaa,  8,  136. 
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the  fire  a  book  which  he  had  written  in  fiivour  of  his  aystem 
He  was  then  cast  into  prison,  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  greatest  privations. 

But  the  decisions  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  were  afterward  re- 
scinded by  those  of  Valence  and  Langres.  The  synod  of  Valence, 
composed  of  the  prelacy  from  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons, 
Aries,  and  Vienna,  met  in  855,  and  employed  ctll  its  authority 
to  sanction  the  theory  of  Gottescalcns  and  overthrow  the  system 
of  Hiucmar.  The  Valentian  fathers  accordingly  issued  six 
canons,  which  treated  on  free-will  and  predesUnation,  and  which 
established  election,  reprobation,  and  particular  redemption.^ 
The  third  canon  teaches  the  predestination  of  the  elect  to  life, 
and  the  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  death.  The  fourth 
represents  the  decision  of  Quiercy,  in  favour  of  universal  re- 
demption, as  a  grand  error,  useless,  hurtful,  and  contrary  to 
the  truth.  The  sacred  synod,  on  these  points,  professed  to 
inflow  Cyprian,  H'dary,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
tradition; 

The  Valentians  treated  Scotus  with  great  severity.  His 
propositions,  unfit  for  pious  ears,  contained,  according  to  these 
aoly  bishops,  *  a  comment  of  the  devil  rather  than  an  argument 
fiur  the  truth ;  while  his  silly  work,  full  of  confusion,  exnibited 
trifling  and  foolish  fables,  calculated  to  create  a  disgust  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith.'^  His  production  indeed,  on  this  subject, 
was  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and  extravagance. 

The  council  of  Valence,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir- 
mond,  Godeaii,  Mabillon,  and  even  Hincmar,  condemned  the 
fidth  of  Quiercy.  The  canons  of  Quiercy,  says  Sirmond,  were 
exploded  bj'  the  synod  of  Valence.  A  similar  statement  is  given 
by  Godeau,  Mabillon,  and  Hincmar  himself.*  These  authors, 
though  attached  to  llomanism,  admit  the  repugnance  of  the 
synod  of  Valence  to  those  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy. 

The  Valentian  council  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas. 
This  pontiff  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and 
imprisonment  of  Gottescalcus.     The  inhumanity  of  Hincmar 

^  Les  evcques  y  rcconnoissent  hardemeot  la  predesUnation  ties  bous  a  la  vie  etcr- 
nan*,  et  celle  des  mecbons  a  la  mort  eteraelle.     Calmetf  3.  420. 

Fatemur  praedestinationem  electonun  ad  x-itam,  et  praedeatinatioiiein  iminorani 
■d  mortem.     Labbe,  9,  1151. 

lb  confessent  qa'il  j  a  one  predoatination  des  impies  a  la  mort  etemelle.  Godeau, 
6.  150.     Colmet,  3.  4S9.     Mabillion,  3,  46. 

Propter  inutilitatem,  vel  etiam  noxietatam,  et  enorom  contrarimn  veritati.  Labbe, 
9.  1152. 

Us  nomraent  ane  grande  erreor  Vopinion  de  eeuz,  qm  disent  que  le  sang  de  Jesos 
Christ  a  et^  repanuu  pour  les  impies.     Godeau,  6.  150.  « 

*  Commeotam  Diaboli  potius  quam  argomentum  aliqaod  fideL  Ineptas  qncsti 
ttncnlas,  et  aniles  pene  fiBtbulaa,  Scottommque  pultes,  puritati  fidei  nnnsna m  inferen 
^  I.     Mabillon,  3.  46.     Labb.  10   12S. 

*Labb.  9.  1162.    Godeau,  6.  150.    MabiUoo,  3.  46.    Oalmet,  3.  490, 
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and  his  faction  excited  the  indignation  of  the  hierarch.  He 
cited  Hincmar  and  Gottescalcus  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
further  investigation.  This,  however,  Hincmar  evaded.  But 
Prudentius  transmitted  the  canons  of  Valence  to  Nicholas  for 
confirmation,  and  these,  accordingly,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pontiff.' 

Confirmed,  in  this  manner,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the 
canons  of  Valence  were  also  approved  by  the  council  of  LaiH 
gres.     This  assembly  met  in  859,  and  having  considered  the  # 
Valentian  decisions  on  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  con- 
ferred on  them  the  full  sanction  of  its  authority.* 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-wDl,  and  election  was  little 
agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  school- 
men indeed  exercised  their  pens  on  these  different  topics,  and 
discussed  their  knotty  subjects  with  their  accustomed  subtility: 
and  their  disputations  on  these  points  exhibited,  as  usual,  a 
great  variety  of  sense  and  phraseology.'  But  these  disquisitipns 
were  carried  on  in  the  secrecy  of  the  schools,  rather  than  on 
the  public  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  consequence,  excited 
little  general  interest. 

The  reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin  rekindled  the  con^ 
troversy.  Luther  had  studied  the  theology  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  and  embraced  their  system.  Calvin  also  adopted  the 
same  theory,  which  represents  predestination  as  entirely  gnir 
tuitous  and  unconditional,  and  which,  in  general,  had  been 
patronized  in  the  Latin  communion.  Many  of  the  Romish 
theologians,  therefore,  from  their  aversion  to  alleged  heresy, 
shifted  their  ground,  and  countenanced  conditional  election, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  human  merit.  Calmet  acknowledges 
this  variation  with  the  utmost  candour.  *  This  question,'  says 
the  learned  Benedictine,  '  has  often  changed  its  phasis  in  the 
church.*  Arsdekin,  with  equal  ingenuousness,  makes  a  similar 
confession,  and  admits,  on  this  point,  *  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  even  at  this  time  among  the  Romish  doctors.**  The 
one  party  advocate  the  unconditional  predestination  which  has 
since  been  denominated  Calvinism.    The  other  faction,  opposing 

'  Le  Pape  lea  approava.    Calmet,  3.  490.     Mabillon,  2.  683 

'  Morerj,  5,  45.     Mabillon,  3.  79. 

'  Oalmet,  3.  491.     Boaauet,  38. 

*  Cette  question  a  chnng^  de  face  pi  as  d'ane  fois  dans  I'Eglise.     Calmet,  3. 479, 

Inter  Doctoros  Oatholicos,  magna  est  etiam  hoc  tempore,  sententianim  diasnh 
pantia.    Andekin,  1.  360.     Bossat,  38.    Da  Pin,  3.  728. 

II  J  avoit  deux  sentimens  parmi  let  theologiens  de  V  eglise  Romaine.    Mimi 
iorUPred.  169. 

LCither,  qui  avoit  etudi6  la  theologie  de  Thomas  d'  Aquin,  embrassa  cette  doc- 
trine. Calvin  tomba  dans  les  mimes  sentimens.  Mem.  155,  156.  Cenz  ifoi 
solvent  les  sentiments  de  St  Angostin,  se  (atigoent  vainomoBt  a  proaver  qii'Dt  ao 
satt  OalvinktM.    UBko%10.fll. 
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the  predestinarian  hypothesis,  support  the  system  which  has 
since  been  called  Arminianism. 

The  celebrated  council  of  Trent  exemplified  the  diversity  of 
sentiment,  which,  on  this  subject,  reigned  in  the  Romish  com- 
munity. The  Franciscans,  in  this  assembly,  opposed  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  theologian  encountered  theologian.  One  party 
which  included  the  most  esteemed  doctors,  maintained  uncon- 
ditional and  gratuitous  predestination ;  and,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  quoted  the  apostohc  authority  of  John  and  Paul,  to 
whom  they  added  Augustine,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas.  Another 
party  accused  this  system  of  impiety,  making  God  partial  and 
unjust,  subverting  free-will,  encouraging  men  in  sin,  and 
abandoning  them  to  despair.  These  conflicting  opinions  had  a 
neutralizing  effect  on  the  canons  of  this  convention.  The  design, 
in  their  composition,  was  to  satisfy  each  party;  and  the  result 
therefore  was  an  unmeaning  compromise.  Calmet  admits  their 
omission  of  any  decisbn,  ori  the  manner  and  motives  of  election 
mnd  reprobation.^ 

The  controversy  was  continued  after  the  council  of  Trent  with 
the  bitterest  animositv.  The  Rhemists,  Dominicans,  and  Jaas^ 
nists  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Molinists,  Franciscans,  and 
Jesuits.  The  university  of  Paris  opened  a  battery  against  those 
of  Louvain  and  Douay ;  and  the  French  against  the  Belgian 
clergy.  The  hostile  factions,  on  these  occasions,  fought  their 
theological  battles  with  shocking  violence  and  fury. 

The  Rhemists,  in  their  annotations,  have,  in  strong  language, 
advocated  unconditional  election.  The  elect,  say  these  com- 
mentators  in  their  observations  on  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  are  called  according  to  the  good-will 
or  elerniil  decree  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  purpose  or 
will  of  man.  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  not  a  mere  provision 
of  human  works,  influenced  by  ordinary  providence  or  natural 
strength  ;  but  comprehends  an  act  of  God's  will  to  his  elect. 
God  has  predestinated  these  elect  to  a  conformity  with  his  Son. 
The  call,  santification,  perseverance,  and  glorification  are  the 
effects  of  free  election  and  predestination.  Jacob  was  a  figure 
of  the  elected,  and  Esau  of  the  reprobated.  God's  mercy  is 
displayed  on  the  former,  and  his  justice  on  the  latter.  Predes- 
tination is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  man's  merit,  but  to  God*s 
mercy.  The  Almighty  has  chosen  some  as  vessels  of  election, 
and  left  others  as  vessels  of  wrath  to  be  lost  in  sin.  God  has 
predestinated  his  people  to  glory  through  the  merits,  not  of 
man,  but  of  his  beloved  Son.     He  calls  some,  by  his  eternal 


1  Paolo,  1.  332.    Da  Pin,  3.  438.    Calmet,  3.  491.    MflOk  i64-l«0. 
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decree,  to  the  faith ;  while  he  leaves  others  to  darkness  and 
in6delityJ 

The  principal  persons,  whose  publications  and  opinions  on 
this  subject,  excited  contests,  were  Molina,  Lessius,  Hamel, 
Jansenius,  and  Quesnel.  The  works  of  these  authors  raised 
dreadful  commotions  in  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  Spanish  controversy  originated  in  the  publication  of  Mo* 
lina's  work,  on  the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-will.  The  Jesuit 
Molina  was  bom  at  Cuenca  in  Spain.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  and  died  in  Madrid,  anno  1600. 
His  book,  which  occasioned  such  angry  and  useless  contentions, 
was  published  in  158S,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  divine  grace 
and  tree-will  by  a  theory  which  its  author  called  the  Middle 
Science.  His  discovery,  when  divested  of  its  novel  diction, 
founded  the  purposes  of  God  on  the  divine  foresight  of  the 
merit  and  good  works  of  men.^ 

Molina's  work  had  the  honour  of  being  both  approved  and 
condemned  in  an  infallible  communion.  The  Dominicans,  on 
this  subject,  encountered  the  Jesuits.  Attached  to  the  faith  of 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  mindful  of  their  ancient 
enmity  to  the  Jesuits,  the  former  society  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Molinism.  The  Middle  Science,  these  partizans  of 
predestination  represented  as  a  system  of  Pelaj^ianism.  The 
Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  defended  Molina's  Middle  Science, 
which  they  extolled  as  truth  and  Christianity.  The  theoiy 
which  the  one  called  heresy,  the  other  denominated  Catholicisoi. 
Each  party  published  its  theses,  brimfuU  of  virulence  and 
sarcasm.  The  two  factions  vented  their  indignation  with  sucli 
fury,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  their  mutual  rage  and  keeping  the  peace  :  while  all 
the  royal  authority  was  found  incompetent  enturely  to  suppress 
the  theological  war.* 

The  university  of  Salamanca,  on  this  speculation,  assailed  the 
university  of  Alcala.  The  former  seminary,  in  nine  propositions, 
proscribed  Molinism.  The  latter,  having  subjected  the  work  t6 
a  rigid  examination  for  a  whole  year,  vouched  for  its  Catho- 
licism, and  conformity  to  scripture,  councils,  fathers,  and 
schoolmen.*    Of  the  two  learned  and  orthodox  colleges,  the 

1  Bhem.  Annot  on  Rom.  viii.  22.  29,  30.  et  ix.  10.  14-16.  22.  Epb.  I  t 
2  Th«M.  ii.  13. 

*  Andekin,  1.  385.     Moreri,  3.  568.  et  6.  365.     Mem.  219. 

'  Le«  Domiiiicains  V  attaquerent  vivement.  Les  Jetaites  le  defenderent  do 
m^me.  Calmet,  3.  495.  Les  deux  ordres  commencerent  a  a'  echanfTer  fltt 
Espogne,  Y  un  contre  1'  aatre,  d*  one  maniere  acandaletue.  Mem.  but  Predeit 
223.226. 

Lea  Jetoitea  arnt  trfta^embarraaaes  a  montrer  qa'  Ha  ne  aont  ni  Pelagieni  id 
Demi-Pelngiena.    Liroiera,  10.  72. 

^  L'  anivernt6  de  Salamanque  le  cenaonu     Mem.  323|  225. 
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one  censured  as  ejTor,  the  system  which  the  other  patronized 
as  truth  and  Romanism. 

The  Inquisition  of  Spain,  on  this  topic,  attacked  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Portugal.  The  latter  declared  the  Concord  of  Grace 
and  Free  Will  free  from  all  suspicion  of  error.  But  the  former, 
always  favourable  to  the  Dominicans,  censured  a  number  of 

Propositions,  extracted  from  Molina's  celebrated  production.^ 
*he  peninsular  inquisitors,  the  professed  enemies  of  mercy 
and  heresy  and  the  avowed  friends  of  inhumanity  and  Roman- 
ism, differed  on  a  question  of  which  they  were  the  accredited 
and  official  judges,  and  whose  sentence  entailed  death,  in  all 
its  horrors,  on  its  devoted  victim. 

Two  Roman  pontiffs,  Clement  and  Paul,  next  pronounced 
different  sentences  on  this  question.  The  controversy  was 
transferred  from  the  holy  office  to  the  holy  see,  and  from  Spain 
to  Italy.  Clement  the  Eighth,  who  then  occupied  the  pontifical 
throne,  established  the  Congregation  of  Helps  for  the  decision 
of  this  contest.  This  assembly  consisted  of  ten  consultors,  who 
were  the  appointed  judges,  and  who  met  for  the  first .  time  in 
159S.  The  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  argued  their  several 
systems,  before  this  convention,  and  awaited  its  sentence  with 
anxiety. 

The  Congregation,  under  his  infallibility's  immediate  superin- 
tendence, rejected  Molina's  theory  of  a  middle  science,  and  con- 
demned sixty  of  his  propositions.  This  decision,  in  the  eleventh 
session,  represented  the  Spanish  speculator's  sentiments  on  pre- 
destination as  consonant  with  those  of  Faustus,  Cassian,  and  the 
Pelagians,  and  contrary,  not  only  to  Augustine,  and  Aquinas, 
but  also  to  sacred  writ  and  the  canons  of  councils.* 

Paul  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1605,  proceeded  in 
a  course  widely  different  from  his  predecessor.  He  issued  no 
determination.  His  design,  lest  he  should  offend  the  French 
king  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Spanish  monarch  who 
patronized  the  Jansenists,  was,  not  the  decision,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  controversy.  His  supremacy,  therefore,  after 
many  solemn  deliberations,  evaded  a  definitive  sentence :  and, 

Oomplutenfis  Uoiyenitas  Molins  Concordiam  per  annam  integram  rigido  ex- 
amini  subjecit.  Universitatis  calculo  declaratar,  hi  Moline  Concordia  contin^ 
i&nam  et  Catholicam  doctrinam.    Arsdekin,  1.  325. 

^  Omni  erroria  saspicione  liberata.     Aredekin,  1.  3525.     Calmet,  3.  495. 

L'  inciuisition  d'  Espagne,  toi^joors  favorable  aux  Dominicains.  Mem.  243.  lUI, 
ez  Molinse  Concordia,  propositiones  aliqaas  modo  cousurarent.     Arsdekin,  1.  326. 

*  On  declara  que  \e  sentiment  de  Moana,  touchant  la  predestination,  etoit  non 
sealement  contraire  k  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Thomas,  et  de  Saint  Augustin,  mais  en- 
core k  V  ecritare  sainte,  aux  decrets  dps  couciles,  et  conforme  k  celle  de  Cafaien 
•t  de  Fauste.     Calmet.  Diss.  3.  496.     Amour,  40,  44,  45,  100,  123. 

Lq  congregation  declara  que  Molina  etoit  dans  des  scntimens  ncmblablea  k  cmz 
das  Pelagiens.    Mem.  233,  336.    Cidmot,  3.  497.    Thium.  6.  241. 
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advising  both  to  modify  their  expressions  and  to  abstain  fronai 
mutual  obloquy,  left  each  faction  to  enjoy  its  own  opinions.* 

Each  party,  in  consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  claimed 
the  victory.  The  Dominicans  averred  that  the  decision,  if 
announcea,  would  have  been  in  their  favour :  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  shouted  triumph, 
and,  patronized  by  the  greater  part  of  European  Christendom, 
contemned  the  empty  boasts  of  the  enemy. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  this  contro- 
versy, which  had  raged  with  such  fearful  animosity  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  The  belligerents,  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Jesuits  an4 
Jansenists,  as  on  the  former,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  The 
Dominican  ardor,  through  time  and  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
had  cooled,  and  this  party,  in  consequence,  had,  in  general,  left 
the  field.  But  their  place  was  well  supplied  by  the  fi6ry  zeal 
of  the  Jansenists,  who,  in  the  support  of  their  system,  spumed 
every  idea  of  prudence  or  caution.  These  two  leading  factions 
soon  drew  into  the  vortex  of  contention,  kings,  parliaments, 
pontiffs,  prelates,  doctors,  nuns,  universities,  and  councib. 

The  Jansenists,  who  now  in  place  of  the  Dominicans,  entered 
the  arena  against  the  Jesuits,  took  their  name  from  Jansenius, 
a  bishop  in  the  Romish  communion,  and  a  doctor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain.  His  work,  which  he  styled  Augustine,  and 
which  treated  on  grace,  free  will,  and  preaestination,  was  pub- 
lished at  Louvain  m  1640.  The  author,  who  was  celebrated  fiir 
his  learning  and  piety,  undertook  to  deliver  not  his  own,  but 
Augustine's  sentiments  on  Divine  Grace  and  human  imbecility. 
He  even  transcribed  in  many  instances  his  patron's  own  words. 
The  faith  of  the  Roman  saint  was  like  its  author,  idolized  in  the 
Romish  communion.  Jansenius,  therefore,  wished  to  shield 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  michty  name.  But  the 
march  of  events  and  the  sap  of  time  had  wrought  their  accus- 
tomed changes,  and  manifested  on  this  topic  the  mutability  of 
human  opinions.  Many  who  revered  Augustine's  name  had 
renounced  his  theology,  though  others  still  adhered  to  his 
ancient  system. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  encountered  each  other  on  the, 
subject  of  Jansenism.  The  latter,  in  general  embraced  this 
theory,  which  the  former  as  generally  rejected.  Pope  Urban, 
but  in  vain,  condemned  the  work  entitled  Augustinus,  as  fraught 
with  several  errors.  Many  misinterpreted  his  manifesto,  and 
still  more  disregarded  its  authority.  The  doctors  of  Louvain, 
like  the  authors  of  Port-Royal,  persevered  in  their  support  of 

*  Paal  v.  n'avoit  encore  rien  decide.  Morerj,  3.  568.  Litem  pottea  in  Mt> 
MBio  poioit  Paultti  Papa  V.  Jaeain,  5.  188.  Anoar^  3S»  40.  CTaloM^  8.  4SS 
Baaaaet,2.  990 
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the  condemned  system.  The  popish  population  of  Holland 
also,  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  Arnold,  who,  in  1674, 
sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  embraced  the  same  sentiments. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgian  professors  of  Romanism,  clergy  and 
laity,  continued  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  sentences  of 
popes  and  inquisitions,  to  patronize  Jansenism.^  The  two  na- 
tions in  this  manner,  varied  and  adopted  jarring  systems,  in  the 
precincts  of  an  unerring  communion. 

The  French  were  divided,  though  the  majority  of  its  prelacy 
favoured  Jesuitism.  This  nation,  however,  escaped  the  agita- 
tion of  this  controversy  till  1644  ;  and  hostilities,  till  1649,  were 
confined  to  a  literary  war  of  polemical  writers,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  excommunication,  interdict,  incarceration,  banish- 
ment, ancf  confiscation. 

The  Jansenists  opened  this  wordy  campaign  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  An  overwhelming  phalanx  of  their  authors,  on 
this  occasion,  seized  the  pen.  Cyran,  Arnold,  Nicole,  Quesnel, 
and  Pascal  displayed  all  the  powers  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
All  these  were  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  and  actuated  with 
the  deepest  detestation  of  Jesuitism.  Pascal,  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  satire,  rendered  the  enemy  ridiculous.  His  Provincial  t 
Letters  written  against  the  hostile  faction,  are,  says  Voltaire, 
models  of  eloquence  and  ridicule,  and  combine  the  wit  of  Mo- 
liere  with  the  sublimity  of  Bossuet.  The  production,  indeed, 
exhibits  not  only  the  excellence  of  taste  and  style,  but  also  all 
the  force  of  reason  and  raillery.* 

This  party  also  assailed  the  foe  with  another  weapon  of  a 
more  flashy,  but  more  deceitful  kind.  This  consisted  in  *  lying 
wonders,'  which  their  authors  called  thunder-peals,  but  their 
opponents  fictions  and  fanciful  convulsions,  which  dazzled  the 
spectator,  embarrassed  the  adversary,  and  astonished  the  world. 
The  sick,  who  had  been  restored  to  health,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  and  the  lame,  who  had  been  enabled  to  see,  hear, 
speak,  and  walk,  demonstrated  to  the  eye  of  superstition  and 
credulity,  the  truth  of  their  heaven-attested  S5'stem. 

The  Jesuits  assumed  similar  arms,  and  endeavoured,  as  weU 
as  they  could,  to  ply  counteracting  argument  and  invective. 
But  a  miserable  want  of  literary  talent,  at  this  time,  characterized 
this  faction.  Their  whole  array  could  not  supply  a  single  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  capable  of  meeting  those  who,  in  the 
field  of  theological  controversy,  figured  to  such  advantage  m 
the  hostile  ranks.     Though  remarkable,  in  general,  for  prudence 

*  Orta  ewe  inter  theologos  Beljirii  dessidia.     Labb.  21.  1790.     Les  theol^giens  se 
parlagerent.     Calraet,  Diss.  3.  493.     Morery,  5.  22.     BauBset,  2.  91.     Mem.  273. 

*  Les  Lettres  Provinciales  passent  pour  an  module  de  ]ieU6t6»  d'ele^ance,  et  de 
bon  leiia.  Mem.  334.  vol.  9.  94. 
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and  caution,  the  infatuated  men,  on  this  occasion,  also  attempted 
niifacles  to  confront  those  of  their  opponents ;  but  were  again 
beaten  by  the  enemy  in  this  kind  of  manufacture.  Their  muracu- 
lous  exhibitions  only  afforded  a  laugh  to  the  spectator,  and 
exposed  their  authors  to  contempt.  The  prodigies  of  their 
rivals  alone  were  in  fashion.  But  these  bunglers,  as  they  ap- 
peared, in  jugglery  and  legerdemain,  were  supported  in  the  war 
by  kings,  popes,  anathemas,  excommunication,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  tangible  logic  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  dragoons, 
when  the  fulminations  of  papal  bulls  followed  the  shock  of 
theological  discussion  and  miraculous  display. 

This  faction,  however,  notwithstanding  their  awkwardness  in 
writing  and  miracles,  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  French  king  and  clergy.  Their 
present  prosperity  in  the  French  kingdom  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  their  former  adversity.  The  Parisian  faculty  o\ 
theology,  as  well  as  the  French  church  and  parliament,  opposed 
this  society  on  its  early  introduction  into  France.  The  Faculty 
in  1554,  accused  them  of  every  atrocity,  of  strife,  wrangling, 
contention,  envy,  and  rebellion,  which  endanger  religion,  trouble 
the  church,  and  tend  to  destruction  rather  than  to  edification, 
and  petitioned  the  parliament  to  expel  them  from  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament,  accordingly,  in  1594,  banished  the  whole 
company  from  the  nation,  as  enemies  of  the  king,  corrupters 
of  youth,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.' 

But  the  society  afterwards  returned,  and  were  patronised  by 
the  French  king  and  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  French  prelacy  in  consequence,  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
eight,  favouring  Jesuitism  and  influenced  by  its  partizans,  soli- 
cited his  infallibility,  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  for  his  official 
decision  on  this  momentous  question  of  Jansenism.  But  eleven 
of  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, varied  from  their  fellows ;  and  for  several  reasons  which 
they  enumerated,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  time,  and  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  French  synod 
to  finish  a  French  controversy,  they  deprecated  papal  interfe- 
rence. But  the  pontiff  complied  with  the  majority,  and,  in  a 
definitive  sentence  issued  in  3  653,  denounced  Jansenism,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  five  propositions,  as  fraught  with  rashness, 
impiety,  scandal,  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and  heresy.^ 

^  Qaerelu,  Htes,  diMidia,  contetitionefl,  emnlatiooes,  reb«llione9,  variagque  scis- 
iiiras  iodncere:  his  de  cansis,  banc  societatem  in  reli^onis  ncgotio  penculosani 
videri;  at  qtise  pacem  ecclesie  contarbet,  et  magfis  ad  dMtmctionem  quam  edifi- 
^ationem  perfineat.    Thiianaa,  2.  430. 

lU  larent  bannis  du  Rnitaume,  comme  corrnptcrors  de  la  jean^R^o.  pertnrbntean 
da  repoa  public,  et  ennemis  dn  roi.     Daniel,  10.  64.     Limiers,  7.  228. 

*  Labb.  31. 164S,  1644.  Mem.  318.  Moreri,  5.  9^  Jaenia,  5.  188.  Baasset, 
2.  331.    Amour,  67.  425. 
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An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  in  1654,  convened  and 
influenced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Jansenists,  unanimously  accepted  the  jMipal  decision.  The 
same  was  also  sanctioned  by  his  most  Christian  majesty's  royal 
authority.  The  Parisian  Faculty  of  Theology  next  received 
the  bull;  but  not  like  the  cler^,  with  unanimity.  Sixty  of  its 
doctors^  notwithstanding  popish  harmony,  protested  and  ap- 
pealed from  the  pope  to  the  parliament.' 

Pope  Alexanoer  the  Seventh  next  interposed  his  supreme 
authority.  The  Jansenists  distinguished  between  right  and 
&ct,  and  admitted  that  the  five  propositions  were,  by  riffbty 
condemned;  but,  in  fact,  were  not  in  the  work  of  Jansenms. 
Alexander  in  1656,  renewed  his  predecessor's  constitutioni  and 
extended  it  to  both  ri^ht  and  fact.  He  also  prescribed  a  for- 
mulary in  1665,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  French  clergy :  and  all 
he  declared,  who  should  gainsay  it,  would  incur  the  indignadon 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  PanL 

Four  prelates,  Arnold,  Buzenval,  Pavilion,  and  Coulet, 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  sign,  notwithstandii^  the 
pope's  interdict  and  excommunications.  The  nuns  of  Port- 
royal  also  followed  the  example  of  these  bishops.  Dreadful  con- 
fusion ensued.  A  process  was  commenced  for  the  deposition  of 
the  refractory  prelates.  The  nuns  of  Port-royal  were  torn  from 
their  cloisters,  and  the  feeble  captives,  armed  only  with  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  and  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  soldiexy, 
were  conveyed  to  strange  convents,  and  their  nunnery,  once  the 
object  of  their  fondest  attachment  and  now  their  deepest  regret, 
was  razed  from  the  foundation. 

But  Clement  the  Ninth,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding papal  unity,  to  overthrow  the  acts  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Innocent  and  Alexander.  His  supremacy,  in  1668,  amid 
theological  commotion  and  war,  issued  an  edict  of  pacification. 
He  modified  the  formulary  of  Alexander,  and  permitted  the 
dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's  rescript  in  their 
own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  sincerity.  These  accordingly 
signed  for  the  right  in  sincerity,  and  preserved  for  the  feet 
mental  reservation  and  a  respectful  silence.  This  modification, 
which  diffused  joy  through  ttie  nation,  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement,  and  continued  with  slight  interruptions  for  thirty-four 
years.* 

Clement  the  Tenth,  who  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  seems 

>  Lm  Doctean  de  Sorbonne  m  trofivant  putages :  aoixaDta  Docteonprotieitenaft 
et  en  appellerent  aa  Parlement.  Mem.  tar.  Ptm.  27 4»  37S.  Volt  9.  89.  BmiMt, 
2.  331.  Labb.  21.  1643,  1644.  Morori,  5.  S3.  Jwotdn,  5.  18S,  119.  hBmm, 
10.  257. 

*  Clement  B'emiTeaaa  da  domMr  la  muc  a  ragllM.  Moreri,  1.  454.  ffanMaf,  S 
337-340. 
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10  have  oountenanced  the  pacification  eflfected  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Innocent  the  Eleventn,  hi  b  successor,  not  only  concurred 
10  the  act  of  pacification  and  in  the  repeal  of  Alexander's 
Constitution  and  Formulary,  but  also,  notwithstanding  papal 
unanimity,  probably  adopted  Jansenism  and  certainly  pa- 
tronized its  partizans.  His  holiness,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
embraced  their  system,  though  formerly  denounced  in  pontifical 
anathemas.  During  his  whole  papacy  he  bad  constant  inter- 
course with  its  patrons,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  favour  and 
commendation,  and  supported  with  his  friendship  and  protection. 
The  calumny  and  punishments  which  they  had  endured,  he 
■fegarded  as  unmerited  and  unjust  persecution.  Their  conduct, 
.be  respected,  as  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  whom 
he  hated,  and  who,  in  return  detested  his  supremacy.  This 
treatment  of  the  persecuted  secured,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  which  they  always  manifested  to  this 
pontifil  Innocent,  in  this  manner,  retracted  the  decisions  of 
former  pontiffs  and  displayed  the  variations  of  Romanism.* 

Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  defiance  of  unity,  overturned  the 
pacification  of  Clement  the  Ninth  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent 
the  Eleventh.  He  also  confirmed  and  renewed  the  constitu- 
tions of  Innocent  the  Tenth  and  Alexander  the  Seventh 
against  Jansenism,  and  denounced  a  work  of  QuesnePs  on  the 
Kew  Testament.  The  condemnation  of  this  book,  which  he  had 
formerly  praised,  manifested  papal  inconsistency,  and  rekindled 
the  theological  war  in  aggravated  horrors,  through  the  French 
nation. 

Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  and  an  abettor  of  Janse- 
nism, inwove  nis  system  with  great  eloquence  and  address  in 
bis  moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament.  This  theory,  in 
his  composition,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and 
simplicity,  assumed  the  fitirest  aspect  and  the  most  pleasing 
form. 

This  work  on  its  publication  was  eulogized  by  Bossuet, 
Vialart,  Noailles,  Urfi§,  the  Parisian  Faculty,  the  French  king, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  composra 
a  Vindication  of  Quesnel' s  Moral  Reflections.  Vialart,  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  sul>- 
ibitted  the  work  to  a  careful  examination,  approved,  and,  in 
1671,  recommended  it  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 

1  111  ont  m^me  accat6  le  Pape  d'etre  Jantenifte,  Mem.  876. 

Innocont  XI.  haiMoit  lee  Jetaitee  et  temoi^poit  fidbre  grand  coi  dei  Jaaaenktet. 
Iforeri  5.  ItS.  On  aeGUn  ce  pape  de  D'avoir  cetsft  d'entretenir  commerce  tree 
tmiB  let  Jansenittea,  de  let  aToir  comblez  de  tet  gnceu,  d'aroir  frit  lenr  dofe, 
dNrtre  declare  lenr  protfeetenr.    Limiera,  7.  8M. 

Imiocent  XI.  anroit  retract^  let  deerata  d^  aet  iiredeceMeiira.  limkn^  7.  fXf 
22S. 
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Tbe  author,  he  attested,  had  long  been  a  disciple  in  the  school 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  praised  its 
Catholicism  and  tendency  to  instruct  and  edify  the  pastor  and 
the  people.  Urfe,  bishop  of  Limoges,  requested  the  author  to 
publish  his  Reflections  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  one 
volume  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  country.  The  Parisian 
Faculty  vouched  for  its  Catholicism  and  conformity  to  the 
Apostolic  Roman  faith.  Louis  the  French  king  granted  a 
liberty  of  publication  and  conveyed  the  sanction  of  his  royal 
authority.  The  Roman  pontiff  in  the  presence  of  Renaudot 
extolled  the  work  as  a  matchless  performance,  superior  to  any 
commentary  by  the  theologians  of^  Italy.  Its  doctrine,  which 
he  afterwards  branded  with  the  seal  of  reprobation,  be  had 
ftrmerly  preached  to  the  Roman  people.* 

But  these  encomiasts  soon  changed  their  note,  and  condemned 
the  book  which  they  had  approved.  QuesnePs  work.oSended 
the  king  and  the  Jesuits.  Its  moraliQr  exhibited  too  spotless  it 
standard  of  purity  for  the  filthy  connutemity,  who,  according 
to  the  witty  Boileau,  lengthened  the  creed  and  shortened  the 
commandments,  or  for  the  French  sovereign,  w1k>  was  actuated 
by  ambition  and  sunk  in  sensuality.  Its  ngour  in  the  prescript 
tion  of  duty  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  the  voluptuary 
and  to  the  profane  and  careless,  which  these  accommodating 
moralists  contrasted  with  the  easy  pliancy  of  Jesuitism.  His 
majesty  also  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  in  Jansenism,  a  tendency 
to  Presbyterianism  instead  of  Popery.  Its  faith,  besides,  was 
too  like  Calvinism  for  the  royal  and  Jesuitical  taste.  The  king 
and  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  solicited  and  obtained  its  condemna- 
tion. The  Moral  Reflections  were  denounced  by  their  former 
adulators,  Clement,  Louis,  the  Parisian  University,  and  tbe 
French  clergy.* 

Clement,  solicited  by  Lewis  and  the  Jesuits,  censured  the 
work,  on  which,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  lavished  his  fulsome 
flattery.  His  infallibility,  in  1713,  denounced,  in  his  bull 
Unigenitus,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  one  propositions 
extracted  from  QuesnePs  Annotations.     These,  his  supremacy 

1  Boaiaet  composa  la  jastification  des  Reflexions  Morales.     Moreri,  7.  13. 
Vialart  lut  cet  ouvra^e,  Papprouva,  I'adopta,  etc.     Moreri,  7.  12.     Noailles  I'tp* 

Sroava.     II  recommanoa  k  son  clerg6  et  k  son  peaple  la  lecture  de  cet  liTn. 
loreri,  1.  13. 

Noailles  avoit  accord  6  son  approbation  aux  Reflexions  sur  le  Nonveaa  Testis 
ment.     Limiers,  12.  112.     Bausset,  2.  109. 

VHb  Hi  prior  I'auteur  de  faire  imprimer  ses  Reflexions,  etc.    Moreri,  7.  13. 
^  Nous  avons  lu  ces  Reflexions  Morales.     Nous  avons  trouv6   qu*ellet  no  OQB 
tiennentrien  que  de  conftirmeala  foi  Catbolique.  -  App.  in  Quesn.  1.  8,  10. 

La  doctrine  de  ses  proposilions  se  trouve  dans  les  bomelies  que  lo  Pape  a  aiitfi» 
fm  precbees  an  peuple  Romain.    Limiers,  12.  115.     Bausset,  2.  108. 
*  Bib.  An.  21.  400.     Bausset,  2.  75.    Limiers,  10.  75.  et  12.  113. 
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convictod  of  temerily,  capliousness,  scandal,  impiety,  falsehood, 
blasphemy,  sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  The  Moral  Reflec- 
tions, according  to  his  holiness,  contained  truth  blended  with 
error,  calculated  to  lead  men  to  perdition.^ 

Louis,  in  1714,  revoked  the  privilege  of  publication,  which 
he  had  granted,  and  bj^  which  he  had  impressed  the  work  with 
the  broad  sejil  of  his  royal  authority.  Jansenism,  his  majesty 
called  a  novelty,  and  the  Moral  Reflections  a  false  anil  danger- 
ous book :  and  he  interdicted  its  publication  and  circulation 
under  pain  of  exemplary  punishment.* 

The  Parisian  university,  that  had  lauded  the  Cathoh'cism  of 
QuesnePs  work,  accepted  Clement's  constitution,  taxing  the  same 
work  with  blasphemy  and  heresy.  The  learned  doctors  styled  * 
Jansenism  a  heresy,  and  received  with  submission  the  pontifPs 
condemnation  of  the  once  praised,  but  now  vilified  propositions. 
Truth,  by  such  a  simple  process,  could  be  transubstantiated 
into  falsehood*' 

The  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy,  also,  which  met  in  Paris 
in  1713  and  1714,  accepted  the  papal  constitution  with  submis- 
sion and  respect.  The  holy  bisnops  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Moral  Reflections,  which  they  said  contained  blasphemy  and 
heresy.  This  sentence  they  published  in  a  Pastoral  Instruction, 
which  was  circulated  through  their  dioceses.  The  decision, 
however,  was  not  unanimous.  Forty  accepted,  and  eigh 
rejected  the  bull.  Of  those  who  accepted,  many  added  such 
explanations  and  restrictions  as  might  protect  from  attaint  the 
faith  and  morality  of  Catholicism,  the  rights  of  the  French 
prelacy,  and  the  discipline  and  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church. 
Many  also  who  had  subscribed  afterward  retracted  ;  and  some 
of  these  at  the  point  of  death.^ 

The  schism  on  the  pontifical  constitution  extended  not  only 
to  the  Parisian  council,  but  also  to  the  whole  French  clergy. 
These,  on  this  occasion,  were  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
AcoBPTANTs  and  Recusants.  The  former,  comprehending  a 
hundred  bishops  with  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  patro- 

1  La  doctrine  de  ces  propositions  qaalifides  de  fauMes,  captieuses,  scandalenaet, 
temerairea,  impies,  blasphemataires,  se  troave  pourtant  dans  les  horoelies  que  le 
Pape  a  antra  fois  prechees  au  peaple  Bomain.    Limiers,  12. 115.    Labb.  21.  1821. 

*  Nons  devions  commencer  par  revoquer  la  privilege  que  nous  avions  accords, 
poar  en  permettre  T  impression.     Labb.  21.  1831,  1132.     Limiers,  12.  180. 

>  Sacra  Facnltas  Constitutionem  summa  cum  revcrentia  et  obseqnio  recepit. 
Labb.  21.  1840. 

"*  Elle  accepte  avec  sonmestioti  et  avec  respect.  Labb.  21.  1823.  Qnarante  er^ 
qnet  acceptoient  cette  Bulle.  Le  Cardinal  de  Noailles  et  plusieurs  autres  evdqaes 
refaserent  d'accepter  la  Constitution.     Limiers,  12.  117,  118. 

Qiielques  evdques  et  docteurs  n'ont  pas  voulu  y  souscrire  sans  explication. 
Moreri,  5.  22. 

On  rarra  dans  la  suite  let  retractations  de  ploaieon  de  sas  prelats  •cceptans. 
Limiers,  12.  118,271. 
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nized  by  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Jesuits.  The  latter, 
including  fifteen  of  the  prelacy,  and  sorae  of  the  priesthood, 
were  supported,  in  general,  by  the  parliaments  and  tne  people ; 
but  underwent  all  kinds  of  persecution  from  the  pontiff  and 
their  sovereign.  The  pope  and  the  monarch,  indeed,  forced  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  clergy,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  influenced  by  royal  threats  and 
promises.' 

The  French  varied  in  the  explanation  of  the  buD,  as  well  as 
in  its  acceptance.  Of  the  acceptants,  some  received  it  in  puri^ 
and  simplicity.  Such  thought  it  so  clear  as  to  need  no  illustra- 
tion. Others  accused  it  of  obscurity,  and  accompanied  its 
publication  with  a  world  of  explanations  and  restrictions.  The 
cardinals  Bissy  and  Tencin  loudly  declared  their  utter  inability 
to  understand  it,  and  received  it,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
was  unintelligible.* 

The  Recusants,  differing  indeed  in  words,  agreed  in  sense. 
Harmonious  in  its  condemnation,  this  party  painted  its  meaning 
in  varying  colours.  The  canvass,  unaer  their  hands,  uniibrmly 
bore  the  mark  of  reprobation,  and  was  stamped  with  the  broad 
seal  of  heresy.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus,  all  these  avowed, 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  faith  and  morality,  and  enveloped 
in  sacrilegious  censure,  the  canons  of  councils,  and  even  the 
words  of  eternal  truth.  Some  reckoned  it  pointed  against 
Calvinism,  and  some  against  the  Angelic  Doctor  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  bis  system.  Others 
thought  his  infallibility  had  become  a  patron  of  Molina,  and 
intended  to  support  the  theory  which  had  been  condemned  by 
pope  Clement  and  the  Congregation  of  Helps.  The  condemned 
propositions  of  Quesnel,  on  the  contrary,  were,  this  faction 
averred,  a  faithful  expression  of  Catholicism,  couched,  in  general, 
as  even  Languet  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Augustine, 
Prosper,  Fulgentius,  and  Leo.* 

^  Les  prelats  da  roiaome  etoient  sont  partagez  sar  m  tcceptatioii.  LimMOf,  IS. 
269. 

Les  menaces  et  les  promesses  ont  6to  emploiees.  La  volonti  da  Prince  a  itk 
le  motif.  Apol.  1.  269.  Le  Roi  de  France  a  ob]i^6  par  son  authority  et  le  clerg6 
de  France  et  la  Sorbonne  d'admettre  la  Constitution.     Moreri,  5.  22. 

*  La  Constitation  est  si  claire  qu'elle  n'a  pai  besoin  d'explication.  Limiers,  13« 
119.  lis  7  donassent  explications,  avec  diveraes  modifications  et  restrictioiif. 
Moreri,  7.  13. 

On  ne  pent  le  recevoir,  comme  les  Cardinaux  de  Bissj  et  de  Tencin,  en  iaisant 
hautement  profession  de  ne  le  pus  entendre.     Apol.  1.  169. 

'  La  Constitution  donne  mamfestement  atteinte  4  plusieors  veritez  de  foi  et  de 
momle.     Limiers,  12.  120. 

Les  101  propositions  sont  one  fidelle  expression  de  la  fi>i  Catholiqne.  ApoL 
Adv.  7. 

La  Bulle  souffre  les  explanations  les  plus  oppos^es.  Apol.  164.  Lea  una  1' 
entendent  d'une  fa^on  et  les  autres  de  I'autre.  Apol.  1.  131.  On  7  a  tnmT9  la 
confirmation  du  systime  de  Molina.     Apolog.  2.  41. 
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The  recusant  clergy  were  as  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  its  execution,  as  in  their  condemnation  of  its  contents.  The 
majority  of  the  priesthood  reclaimed  against  it.  The  people, 
the  parliaments,  and,  in  general,  the  universities,  held  it  in 
detestation.  The  Cardinals  Bissy  and  Fleury,  bishops  of 
Meaux  and  Frejus,  two  of  its  defenders,  were  compelled  to 
avow  that  a  hundred  thousand  voices  were  raised  against  it, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  indignation 
at  Creneva  than  in  France.^ 

But  all  opposition  appeared  useless.  The  king  and  the  pope 
urged  its  execution  by  the  dint  of  excommunication,  calumny, 
interdict,  proscription,  banishment,  confiscation,  and  the  bastile. 
Red  hot  anathemas  flashed  fmm  the  Vatican.  Its  opponents 
were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  innovators,  rebels,  schis- 
matics, and  heretics.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  some  banished. 
Absolution  was  refused  to  the  refractory,  and  even  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  dying.  The  departing,  when  life  was  at  the  last 
ebb,  were  frequently  outraged  with  reproach,  instead  of  bein^ 
solaced  with  consolation.  This  treatment  sometimes  hastened 
their  dissolution.  The  fury  of  the  ruthless  enemy  pursued  its 
hapless  victims  beyond  the  precincts  of  death.  Their  remains, 
deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial,  were  excluded  from  the  sepul- 
chre, or  consigned,  with  unbaptized  infants,  to  the  unhallowed 
tomb.* 

But  a  new  revolution,  on  this  question,  was  s(X)n  to  be 
effected  in  the  French  nation.  Louis,  in  1715,  departed  this 
life,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  Regent.  The 
royal  declarauon,  therefore,  obliging  the  French  prelacy  to 
receive  the  Roman  bull,  was  suppressed.  Tellier,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  an  active  enemy  of  the  refmctory  clergy,  was 
locoded  with  public  odium,  and  banished  to  La  Flesche,  then  to 
Bourges,  and  afterward  to  Amiens.  The  exiled  were  recalled, 
and  the  imprisoned  liberated.  Freedom  was  restored  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  parliaments,  and  the  faculty  of  theology. 
Many  of  the  clergy  recanted,  and  the  Laity  who  had  generally 
opposed  the  constitution,  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  parliament 
exulted  in  the  victory.  The  faculty  of  theology,  serving  the 
lime  and  changing  with  the  scene,  protested  against  the  bull, 

^  Ea  France,  let  fiddles  la  detestent.  he  grand  nombre  dec  Uieolo^'ena  la  com* 
battent     Le  commun  des  premiers  poAteurs  la  rejettent.     Apol.  1.  242. 

Let  Cardinaax  de  Bisty  et  de  Fleury  ont  et6  forces  d'avoaer,  que  cent  mille  Toiz 
•'etoient  el^v^es  contre  ce  decret,  et  qu'il  n'  eut  paa  6t6  trait^  plus  indignement  4 
Oeu^ve  qu'il  Va,  dtk  en  France.     ApoL  1.  240.     Volt  9.  1 10, 1 1 1. 

*  Ceax  qui  refuterent  de  le  Mgner  forent  interdita  et  excommiuiiea.  Moreri, 
3.22. 

Ill  fnlminerunt  contre  enx  let  anath^mea  radoatablei.    Apol.  1.  92. 

On  aToit  m6ni6  d^a  oonimeiic4  par  dea  proaoriptiona  ai  dea  aula  oo«Cn  laa 
Limiera,  12.  311,  312.    Apolog.  1.  3. 
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and  declared  their  former  decision  a  forgery.  Present  declara^ 
tions,  through  the  kingdom,  were,  on  this  topic*  opposed  to  for- 
mer decisions,  and  all  things  seemed  to  change,  in  a  communion 
which  vainly  boasts  of  immutability.^ 

But  the  pope,  in  his  obstinacy,  published  apostolic  letters,  in 
1717,  separating  from  his  communion  all  who  would  not  accept 
the  constitution.  The  Regent  resolved,  if  possible,  to  restore 
peace.  Tlie  papal  bull  was  modified,  so  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  This  modification,  the  parliament,  in  1720, 
registered  with  the  customary  reservations ;  and  a  general 
pacification  ensued,  which  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  till 
the  year  1750.* 

New  disturbances  arose  in  France,  in  1750,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  This  pontifical  edict,  though  detested 
by  the  parliaments  and  execrated  by  the  people,  was  cherished 
with  fond  attachment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  many  of 
the  prelacy  and  inferior  clergy.  This  section  of  the  French 
hierarchy  resolved  to  force  the  constitution,  which  was  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  on  the  people,  by  refusing  the  communion  and 
extreme  unction  to  all  who  oppr>sed.  The  clergy  obtained  the 
support  of  the  king,  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Pope  Benedict  also, 
in  a  circular  to  the  French  episcopacy,  urged  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  manifesto.  But  the  parliament  and  the  people 
resisted  with  great  resolution.  Dreadful  confusion  ensued. 
The  king  tried  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm  in  alternately 
banishing  and  recalling  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  prelacy.  The  parliament,  however,  was  firm, 
notwithstanding  banishment  and  the  bastile.  The  people  also 
resisted  the  clergy  with  unshaken  determination.  The  parlia- 
ment and  popular  firmness,  in  the  end,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  king,  the  pope,  and  the  clergy,  who,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  diversified  by  alternate  triumph  and  defeat, 
submitted  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  constitution. 

Jansenism  and  Jesuitism  soon  lost  all  interest  in  the  tranquillity 
and  transactions  which  followed.  The  Jansenists  were  no  lon<w 
supported  by  the  pen  of  an  Arnold,  a  Nicole,  a  Pascal,  and  a 

>  Lonis  etant  mort,  la  declaration  fut  sapprimee.  Moreri,  7.  13.  Volt  9 
112,  113. 

Lea  cxileii  ont  6t6  rappellez.  La  liberty  a  feto  rradue  aux  parlemens  et  ax 
eviqiies.     Limiera,  12.  311. 

La  Faculte  <le  Theolo^ie  de  Paris  declara  que  le  decrct  du  cinquieme  Man  1714, 
©tnit  frtiix.     Moreri,  7.  13.     Castel,  320. 

On  1(J8  vit  opposer  A  ces  decrcte  des  decretg  contrnires.  Moreri,  7.  13.  Let 
choflm  out  enti^rement  chang^  de  face.  Voila  tout  d'  nn  coup  on  grand  changement 
Luniem,  12.  312.     Mem.  do  la  Regen.  1.  40. 

*  Le  Papo  a  fait  publie  des  Lettree  apostoliques,  par  lesquelles  il  Acpare  de  sa 
eommfintoii  toivi  ceax  qui  n*ont  pas  re^n,  ou  qui  ne  re^evront  pas  k  ravenir,  la 
constitution.     Limiers,  12.  314.     Volt.  9.  118. 
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Quesnel.  These  'had  departed,  and  given  place  to  far  inferior 
men.  Peace  divested  their  controversial  writings  of  all  popu- 
larity. Many,  indeed,  in  the  learned  professions  and  m  the 
intelligent  class  of  society,  still  retain  the  leading  principles  of 
Jansenism.  But  the  denomination,  as  a  religious  body,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Jesuits  also,  on  the  return  of  peace,  sunk  into  disreputfe. 
The  loss  of  credit  at  the  French  court,  which  this  faction  had 
long  enjoyed,  was  attended  with  the  contempt  of  the  prelacy, 
the  hostility  of  parliament,  and  the  detestation  of  the  people: 
and  all  these  were  only  a  prelude  to  their  final  expulsion  from 
the  French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  for  the  immo- 
rality of  their  institution.  The  society  committed  fraud  in 
certain  commercial  transactions,  and  the  parliament,  their  ancient 
enemy,  seized  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  them  for  the 
offence.  During  these  transactions  the  company  were  compelled 
to  produce  their  secret  institution,  embodying  the  rules  ot  their 
order.  This,  it  was  found,  contained  maxims  subversive  of 
all  civil  government  and  moral  principle.  The  document, 
contrary,  at  once,  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  completed  their  ruin.  Their  colleges  were  seized, 
and  their  effects  confiscated.  The  king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
patronize  such  a  fraternity,  not  only  withdrew  his  protection, 
out.  expelled  the  whole  order,  by  a  solemn  edict  from  the 
kingdom. 

So  terminated  the  eventful  existence  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
in  France.  The  two  rival  factions  arose  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  flourished  for  a  short  period,  entertained  diametrically 
hostile  principles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  communitjs  warred 
during  their  continuance,  with  deadly  hatred,  and  then,  as  if  to 
display  the  mutations  of  Romanism,  and  indeed  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  earthly  things,  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  banished  the 
nation. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  of  Franciscans,  Rhemists,  Molin- 
ists,  Jesuits,  and  Jansenists.  Theologian,  in  these  spiritual 
wars,  encountered  theologian,  pope  opposed  pope,  and  synod 
assailed  synod.  Kings,  pontiffs,  statesmen,  and  parliaments 
entered  the  field,  and  fought  with  fury  in  the  theological  cam- 
paigns. The  child  rose  against  the  parent,  and  the  parent 
against  the  child.  Fellow  citizens  conceived  against  each 
other  dreadful  suspicions  and  mortal  hatred.  The  shock  of 
conflicting  factions  in  the  empire  of  the  popedom  convulsed 
the  troubled  nations,  which  were  the  scene  of  action.  One 
volume  of  noisy  controversy  was  heaped  on  another.  The 
system  which  one  party  styled  truth  ana  Catholicism,  the  other 
called  error  and  heresy.     Each  treated  its  opponent  as  the 
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abettor  of  schism  and  blasphemy,  while  a  deluge  of  rancour 
and  bitterness,  which  rent  asunder  the  ties  of  Christian  charity, 
was  poured  on  insulted  Christendom.  The  channels  of 
philanthropy  were  closed,  and  the  flood-gates  of  malevolence, 
set  wide  open,  discharged  their  pestilential  torrents  on  dis- 
tracted man,  contending,  in  many  instances,  for  a  shadow. 
Mutual  execration,  a  weapon  unknown  in  every  reformed 
communion,  diversified  the  popish  war,  and  carried  damnation 
into  the  adverse  ranks.  Protestantism,  from  its  rise  till  the 
present  day,  afibrds  no  such  example  of  rage  and  division. 
Bossuet,  aided  by  learning  and  exaggeration,  could  supply  no 
scene  of  equal  vengeance  and  variety  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
Ueformation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

fAStSTT  or  OPIHIONS—- SCRIPTURAL  AMD  TRADITIOKAL  AROUMXITS— ELKMLtTi 
ACCOUNTED  SIONS,  FIGURES,  AMD  EMBLEMS — RETAINED  THEIR  OWN  SUBSTAHOS 
— -IfOURISHSD  THE  BUMAR  BODT — SIMILAR  CHANGE  IN  BAPTISM  AND  REOEIIBRA- 
TION— CAUSES  WHICH  PACILITATED  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  TRANBUBSTANTIATIMI 
— HliTORT  or  TRANSUBSTANTIATION— PASCHASIUS — BERBNOARIUS— DlTERSlTr  OT 
OPINIONS — DITERSITT  OP  PROOFS — ABSURDITT  OF  TRANSUBSTANTIATION— CREA- 
TION   OP   THE    CREATOR ITS   CAMMIBALISM. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  the  language  of  Romanism,  consists 
in  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  anci  wine  in  the  communion, 
into  the  body  and  blood,  and  by  connexion  and  concomitance, 
into  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  whole  substance 
of  the  sacred  elements  is,  according  to  this  chimera,  changed 
into  the  true,  real,  numerical,  and  integral  Emmnnucl,  God* 
and  Man,  who  was  born  of  Mary,  existed  in  the  world,  suffer^ 
on  the  cross,  and  remains  immortal  and  glorious  in  heaven. 
The  host,  therefore,  under  the  form  of  bread,  contains  the 
mediator's  total  and  identical  body,  soul,  and  Deity.  Nothing 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  consecration. 
All,  except  the  accidents,  is  transformed  into  the  Messiah,  in 
his  godhead,  with  all  its  perfections,  and  in  his  manhood  with 
all  its  component  parts,  soul,  body,  blood,  bones,  flesh,  nerves, 
muscles,  veins,  and  sinews.* 

Our  Lord,  according  to  llie  same  absurdity,  is  not  only  whole 
in  the  whole,  but  also  whole  in  every  part.  The  whole  Go  1 
and  man  is  comprehended  in  every  crumb  of  the  bread,  an  I 
in  every  drop  of  the  wine.  He  is  entire  in  the  bread,  an  I 
entire  in  the  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of  each  element.  He 
is  entire  without  division  in  countless  hosts  on   numberless 

*  Credimus  panem  converti  in  earn  carnem,  aum  in  cmce  pepoodit.  Lanfnuie. 
243.    Sint  qaatuor  ilia,  caro,  sangnis,  anima,  et  Divinitas  Chnsti.    Labbo,  20.  619. 

Domini  corpus,  qnod  natum  ex  virgine  in  ccslis  sedet  ad  dextram  Patrit,  l|oc 
Sacramento  contineri.  Dirinitatem  et  totam  hnmanam  naturam  complectitor.  Ool. 
Trid.  122.  125. 

Continetnr  totnm  corpus  Chnsti,  icilioit,  oasa,  nervi  et  alia.  Aqnio.  Ui.  t.  7i. 
e.  1.    ComprefaeBdeiia  camen,  oasa,  nerroa,  &c.    Oeas,  5.  37<i, 
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altars.  He  is  enlirc  in  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time,  entire  on 
the  earth.  The  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to 
the  whole.  The  same  substance  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
many  places,  and  many  substances  in  the  same  place.  This 
sacrament,  in  consequence  of  these  manifold  contradictions,  isy 
says  Ragusa,  *  a  display  of  Almighty  power ;'  while  Faber 
calls  transubstantiation  *  the  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence.'^ 

The  species,  in  this  svstem,  exist  without  a  subject.  The 
substance  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  acci- 
dents, such  as  colour,  taste,  touch,  ;smcll,  and  quantity,  stiU 
remain.  The  taste  and  smell  continue  without  any  thing 
tasted  or  smelled.  Colour  remains ;  but  nothing  to  which  il 
belongs,  and,  of  course,  is  the  external  show  of  nonentity. 
Quantity  is  only  the  hollow  shadow  of  emptiness.  But  these 
appearances,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  substance,  can,  il 
seems,  be  eaten,  and  aflbrd  sustenance  to  man  and  nourish  the 
human  body.* 

Such  is  the  usual  outline  of  transubstantiation.  The  absur- 
dity resembles  the  production  of  some  ssitirist,  who -wished  to 
ridicule  the  mystery,  or  some  visionary,  who  had  laboured  to 
bring  forth  nonsense.  A  person  feels  humbled  in  having  to 
oppose  such  inconsistency,  and  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
weep  over  the  imbecility  of  his  own  species,  or  to  vent  his 
bursting  indignation  against  the  im{K)stors,  who,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  obtruded  this  mass  of  contradictions  on  man.  His- 
tory, in  all  ils  ample  folios,  displays,  in  the  deceiving  and  the 
deceived,  no  equal  instance  of  assunmcc  and  credulity. 

This  statement  of  transubstantiation  is  couched  in  general 
terms,  in  which  its  patrons  seem  to  hold  the  same  faith.  The 
doctrine,  expressed  in  this  manner,  obtains  the  assent  of  every 
professor  of  Romanism.  All  these  agree  in  principles,  but,  in 
many  respects,  diflcr  in  details.  This  agreement  and  difference 
appeared  in  a  striking  light,  at  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent. 

*  Non  tolui  sub  toto,  sed  totus  sub  qualibet  parte.  Canimas,  4.  468.  Bin.  9. 
380.     Cnibb.  2.  946, 

Ubi  j>an»  est  c»irpori«.  e*t  totiim.  Gibert,  3.  331.  Chrietos  total  et  integer  lob 
qQnlibet  parlicula  divi^i(llli^  perscvorat.     Cauisina,  4.  818. 

Totii.t  ot  integer  Chri$tnt>  tub  pai)i»  specie  ct  sub  uuaviit  ipsius  speciei  parte, 
item  sub  vini  specie  et  sub  ejus  partibos,  existit.     Labi).  20.  32. 

Idem  cor|)ns  sit  simnl  in  pluiibus  locis.  Falter.  I.  128.  Paolo.  1.  530.  Poanmt 
esse  duo  corpora  quiinta  et  jlnni  in  etxlcm  sputio.  Fal>er.  1.  136.  Corpus  non 
expellat  pneexiutrns  c»»rj»as.     Faber.  i.  U<7. 

Ho<^  sncnimentum  cotitinet  miraculum  maximam,  qnod  pertinet  ad  omnipoten- 
tiam.     Faber,  1.  126.     Pivinn  oinuifwtentia  ostenditur.     Rasrus.  in  Canisins,  4.  81$. 

•  lu  siienimeuto  altiiris,  nmnere  accidentia  sine  sulyeclo.     Faber,  1.  202. 
Nntrit  el  satumt  eotlotn  modo  qi!o  alius  panis.     Faber.   1.  219.     Non  sunt  sub- 

atfutiie:  hubeut  tnnieu  virtutem  substantiip.     Aouinas,  iii.  2.  71.  A.  vi. 

Les  acoidens  pnr  V  operation  miracnlense  de  la  toute-paiiaauce  Divine  ptpdid- 
•Mt  let  m^mes  effcta  que  la  nibatance.    Godean,  S.  S78. 
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The  doctors  of  that  assembly  wrangled  on  this  topic,  in  tedious 
and  noQsensical  jargon.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  in  vain, 
to  satisfy  all  in  the  composition  of  the  canons.  None  were 
pleased.  The  dogma,  in  consequence,  had,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  be  propounded  in  few  words  and  general  expres- 
sions :  and  this  stratagem  effected  an  ostensible  unanimity.' 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  differed  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  as  they  do  still,  on  an  essential  point  of  this  theory. 
The  former,  ibllowlng  the  common  opinion,  mjiintain  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
by  their  conversion  into  our  Lord's  body  and  blood.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  verging  on  heresy,  denied  this  annihila- 
tion and  conversion.  The  substance  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  in  this  system,  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
substance  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  takes  its  place.  The 
one  succeeds  to  the  room  of  the  other,  and  both,  as  neither 
l)ossesses  quantity  or  extension,  occupy  the  same  space.^  This 
would  appear  to  trench  on  heresy,  and  would  require  a  skilful 
metaphysician  to  distinguish  it  from  Lutheran  consubstantiution. 

But  our  Lord,  say  the  Franciscans,  in  passing  in  this  manner 
from  heaven  to  earth,  proceeds,  not  by  successive  movements, 
but  by  instantaneous  change.  His  passage  occupies  no  time. 
He  is  on  the  altar  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  sky  ;  or  rather,  he 
obtains  the  one  position,  without  departing  from  the  other.' 
Both  factions,  at  Trent,  thought  their  statements  very  clear,  and 
each  wondered  at  the  other's  nonsensiP  and  stupidity.  The 
Franciscan  faction,  if  nonsense  admit  of  degree  or  comparison, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  absurdity.  The  idea  of  two 
material  substances  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place, 
and  of  a  human  being  coming  from  heaven  to  earth,  without 
intermediate  time  or  motion,  seems  to  merit  the  palm  of. 
balderdash. 

*  MaU  elles  ue  purent  contcuter  pesoniie,  on  resolat  dans  la  rongregatiou  g^u6. 
rale  d^user  de  moms  de  pnrolea  qu'  oerait  poBsible  dansT  exposition  do  la  doctrine, 
et  de  se  servir  d'  expreBsiono  81  g6n6mlc8,  qa'elles  poseent  s'accommoder  aox  sen- 
tiiii«nf  des  deux  parties.     Paolo,  1.  531. 

'  Lea  Fniuciftcaiiis  disnient  cine  la  Biibstance  du  pain  ct  du  vin  n'est  {>oiut  anean- 
tie,  et  ne  fait  que  changer  do  lien.  Couray,  in  Paolo,  1.  531.  Corpus  Christi 
■accedit  loco  subiitantite  nanis  et  snpplet  vicem.     Faber,  iv.  D.  10.  Q.  1. 

Nou  (lue  la  tubHtauce  uu  corns  de  Jesus  Christ  se  ferine  de  la  mibstance  du  pain, 
comme  le  soutenoient  les  Doiniuicains ;  mais  puree  que  la  premiere  succede  k  la 
seconde.     Paolo.  1.  530. 

Non  fit  pncsens  Corims  Christi  expellendo  siibstantiam  panis,  neque  enim  sub- 
stantia panis  mutatur  cle  h)co  ad  locum.     Fuber,  1.  132. 

Corpus  Chridti  non  fit  prji'sens  per  iBtnm  couversionem  substantialem.  Faber, 
1.  129. 

'  Les  Franciscains  soutenoient  qu^il  y  va,  non  plua  par  un  mouvement  saccesif, 
mais  par  nn  cbangement  d*un  instant,  qui  lui  fait  occuper  nn  second  lieu  mus  . 
aortir  du  premier.     Paolo,  1.  530 

Corpus  Christi  fit  pnesans  ibi  non  per  motom  localem.    Faber,  it.  D.  10.  p.  128. 
.Non  pertransit  omnia  media.    Caniuas,  4.  485. 
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A  third  party  differ  from  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans. 
The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in'  the  theology  of  this 
bction,  neither  remains,  as  say  the  Franciscans,  nor  changes, 
according  to  the  Dominicans,  but  ceases  to  exist  either  by  anni- 
hilation, resolution,  or  corruption.  The  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or  by  analysis  or  putre- 
&ction,  returns  to  its  former  principles.  This  opnion,  says 
Faber,  was  held  by  Henry,  Cajetan,  and  many  otner  abettors 
of  Catholicism.' 

A  fourth  class,  in  this  unerring  and  harmonious  communion, 
varies  from  all  these  speculations  on  the  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  According  to  these  theorists,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  something  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  con- 
secration, remains  united.  Both  exist  together  in  the  host 
This  notion  was  patronized  by  Innocent  the  Third,  as  well  as  by 
many  other  theologians,  such  as  Paris,  Rupert,  Aegidius,  Du- 
randus,  Goffrid,  Mirandula,  and  8oto.^ 

A  fifth  division  within  the  precincts  of  Popery,  entertains  a 
theory  different  from  all  the  former.  Emmanuel's  existence  in 
the  host,  according  to  these  theologians,  is  the  action  of  his 
body,  effectively  supporting  the  species.  His  presence  is 
nothing  but  the  operation  of  his  substance.  He  is  in  the 
species  in  a  spiritual  and  angelic  manner,  but  not  under  the 
inodality  of  quantity.*  His  real  substantial  presence,  there- 
fore, degenerates,  in  this  scheme,  into  mere  spiritual  action  or 
operation. 

Such  are  the  variations  of  popery  on  our  Lord's  sacramental 
substance  in  soul  and  body.  But  Romish  diversity  does  not  end 
on  the  topic  of  substance,  which  refers  to  both  soul  and  body,  to 
both  matter  and  mind ;  but  extends  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  each,  to  the  distinct  state  of  his  corporeal  and  mental  exis- 
tence in  the  communion.  One  division  m  the  papal  connexion, 
allows  his  sacramental  body  all  the  chief  properties  of  matter, 
such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility,  motion,  and  locality  :  all 
which  a  second  section  deny.  A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul 
in  the  host  the  principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind,  such  as 
understanding,  will,  sensation,  passion,  and  action :  while  this 
theory  is  rejected  by  a  fourth  faction.  The  chief  warriors  who 
fought  in  these  bloodless  battles,  were  the  schoolmen,  who  have 


*  Substantia  ponis  non  manet,  nee  tamon  convertitur,  s«d  desioit  e§ae  Tel  per 
annihilationem,  vel  per  resolutionem,  &c.     Faber,  iv.  3. 

*  Paniii  manet  in  encharistia  post  conaecratiobem,  et  tamcn  simul  cum  ipso  Tore 
eit  corpus  Christi.  Aliqaod  saD»tanti«  panis  et  Tini  remanere.  Faber.  iv.  9.  p. 
1S3. 

'  Bjus  preaentia  nihil  aliad  esse  vidctor  qaam  ejasdem  snbftantie   actio  vel 
itio.    Faber.  i.  133. 
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isplayed  admirable  skill  and  heroism  in  the  alternate  attack 
ana  defence  of  subtilized  folly  and  absurdity. 

One  division  allows  our  Lord's  body  on  the  altar  all  the  chief 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility, 
motion,  locality,  and  extension.  Jesus,  according  to  these  spec- 
ulations, is,  in  the  host,  formed  of  parts,  occupies  space,  and  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  He  can  be  touched,  felt,  and 
broken.  He  can  also  be  seen,  say  some,  by  men  on  earth,  or 
only,  as  others  allege,  by  spirits  in  heaven.  This  view,  which, 
though  the  more  rational,  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
has  been  maintained  by  Scotus,  Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Kichar- 
dus,  and  their  followers,  who  charge  their  opponents,  if  not  with 
heresy,  at  least  with  rashness  and  absurdity.^ 

A  second  section  in  the  Romish  communion  divests  our  Lord's 
sacramental  body  of  the  principal  properties  of  matter.  Jesus 
in  the  host,  say  these  theologians,  occupies  no  place,  and  pos- 
sesses no  locality.  He  fills  no  space.  He  Has  no  parts,  no 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  He  exists  not  in  the  modality  of 
quantity,  but  of  substance,  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  exten- 
sion, figure,  situation,  colour,  or  dimensions.  He  cannot  be 
seen,  touched,  felt,  tasted,  or  broken.  He  is  motionless,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  be  moved  by  created  power.* 

From  these  premises,  many  curious  conclusions  have  been 
deduced.  One  part  of  the  sacramental  elements  may  enter  an- 
other, without  any  distinction,  and  all  the  parts  by  introsuscep- 
tion,  exist  in  the  same  place.  Emmanuel's  eyes,  as  he  lies  on 
the  altar,  are  in  his  hanas,  and  his  hands  in  his  feet.  His  mouth 
is  not  more  distant  from  his  feet,  than  from  his  eyes.  His  nose 
is  not  separated  from  his  chin,  his  neck  from  his  belly,  nor  his 
head  fix)m  his  hands.  He  is  motionless,  though  the  host  be 
moved  ;  and,  therefore,  his  position  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
inverted.  He  neither  stands,  leans,  nor  rests,  though  he  may 
assume  these  postures  in  heaven.  However  the  wafer  be  turned, 
he  cannot  be  placed  with  his  head  above  and  his  feet  beneath, 
or  on  his  back  or  his  face.'     This,  in  all  its  ridiculousness  and 

>  Faber,  1.  168.    Paolo,  1.  530.     Aquinas,  3.  361. 

*  Corpiu  Cluiati  non  est  in  loco.  Aquinas,  3.  350.  A  nnllo  ocdIo  ooqtondi 
corpus  Cbristi  potest  videri,  prout  est  in  hoc  sacramento.    Aquin.  3.  365. 

dorpos  Christi,  ot  est  hie,  non  potest  tangi,  nee  approximari,  nee  est  colontom. 
Faber,  1.  178.    Da  Pin,  3.  475. 

Les  Frmnciscains  soutenoient  que  dans  le  sacrement  la  sabstance  n'occnpe  point 
de  lieu.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

*  Subintratio  unius  partis  ad  alteram  absque  distinctione  partim.    Faber,  1.  IStf. 
Nasus  non  distat  ab  oculis  et  caput  a  ventre.    Non  ma^  distat  a  pede  quam  ab 

oculis.    Oculi  sint  in  monibus,  manus  in  pedibns.    Faber,  1.  134, 137. 

Corpus  Christi  non  habet  differentias  positionis  in  sacramento,  nt  quod  caput  sit 
•nrsum  et  pedes  deorsum.  Quocunque  modo  Tertatur  hostia,  non  est  corpus  supi- 
man  toI  resupinum.  Si  in  coelo  stat,  recumbit,  et  sedet,  non  est  necease  quod 
tmnunbat,  sedaat,  et  stet  in  sacramento.    Faber,  i.  137,  166. 
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absurdity,  is  the  common  opinion,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Franciscans,  as  well  as  by  Aquinas,  Varro,  Durandus,  AlUaoo, 
Ocham,  Soto,  Paludan,  Bonaventura,  Gabriel,  Cajetan,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  generality  of  popish  theologians. 

A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul  in  the  sacrament,  all  the 
principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind.  According  to  theae, 
he  possesses,  like  other  men,  life,  sense,  understanding,  will, 
sensation,  and  passion.  He  has  the  same  intellect  and  sensation 
on  the  altar  as  in  heaven.  He  can,  like  another  human  being, 
see,  hear,  feel,  move,  act,  and  suffer.  Some  have  assigned  him 
in  this  situation,  still  more  extraordinary  endowments.  These 
make  him  sometimes  sing,  and  warm  the  officiating  priest's 
hands,  which,  in  return,  warm  him  in  the  consecrated  elements.* 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  nominalists,  as  well  as  of  Ocham, 
Major,  Scotus,  and  their  numerous  followers. 

A  fourth  faction,  manifesting  the  diversity  of  Romanism, 
rejects  this  theory.  These  strip  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  exists 
in  the  communion,  of  intellect,  sensation,  action,  passion,  motion, 
animal  life,  and  external  senses.  Like  a  dead  body,  he  is,  on 
the  altar,  incapable  of  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  feeling, 
and  sm  41ing.  He  has  spiritual,  without  corporal  life,  as  the 
moon  !i  is  the  light  of  the  sun  without  its  heat.  This  idea  was 
entertained  by  Rupert  in  the  twelfth  century.  Jacobel,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  embraced  a  similar  opinion,  which  he  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrosius, 
Anselm,  Paschasius,  and  the  schoolmen.  This,  says  Mabillon, 
is  the  common  opinion  held  by  the  schoolmen,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  professors  of  popery.^ 

Transubstanliation  is  a  variation  from  Scriptural  antiquity. 
The  absurdity  has  no  foundation  in  revelation.  Its  advocates, 
indeed,  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  quote  our  Lord's  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Capernaum,  recorded  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian John.  The  Son  of  God,  on  that  occasion,  mentioned  the 
eating  of  his  flesh,  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood;  and  some 
friends  of  Romanism,  chiefly  among  the  moderns,  have  pressed 
this  language  into  the  service  of  their  absurd  system. 

The  metaphor,  used  on  this  occasion,  is  indeed  of  that  bold 

'  Operatto  intellectus  ot  voluntatis  potest  iaesse  Christo  at  in  eucharistiS.  Corpoi 
Christi  est  cnpax  harum  sensationiim  et  passionum.     Faber,  1.  167. 

Christum  in  sacramento  posse  videre,  canere,  audire,  et  facere  et  pati  omnia,  qam 
caeteri  homiues  pati  et  agere.  Ut  est  in  sacramento,  posse  propriam  manum  sacerdo- 
tum  calefucere  et  ab  ipsa  califieri.     Faber,  1.  17S. 

*  Christum  ipsum  in  hoc  sacramento,  nnliam  posse  habere  sensationem  activam 
neque  passivam.  Est  impassibile  natnraliter  ipsum  habere  oliquam  actioueio  Tel 
paisionem.     Faber,  1.  177,  178, 

Non  aliam  vitam  esse  in  copore  Domini  quam  spiritualem.     Mabillon,  4.  5C2. 

Nunc  plerique  theolo^orumseutiunt,  Christum  in  eucharistia  nullas  ejcercere  sen* 
•nam  extemonim  functiones,  sed  sacrum  ejus  corpus,  mortaum  modo,  in  sacrameato 
exifttere.     Mabillon,  5.  5t>3.     Lenfant.  2.  Sli 
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kind  which  is  comtnoo  in  the  eastern  style ;  but  which  is  leM 
frequent  in  western  language :  and  which,  to  Europeans,  seems 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  propriety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
usual  in  the  inspired  volume,  than  the  representation  of  mental 
attention  and  intellectual  attainments  by  oral  manducation  and 
corporeal  nourishment.  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  signified 
by  those  of  the  body.  The  soul  of  the  transgressor,  says  Solo- 
mon *'  shall  eat  violence."  Jeremiah  ate  the  words  of  God. 
Ezekiel  caused  his  belly  to  eat  "'  a  roll  of  a  book."  John  ate 
the  litde  book,  which  was  sweet  in  his  mouth,  and  bitter  in  his 
belly.  Jesus,  to  the  women  of  Samaria,  spoke  of  men  drinking 
living  water,  which,  as  a  fountain,  would  spring  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  He  also  represented  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Jews,  by  the  act  of  drinking  living  water.  These 
are  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  kind  of  speech,  taken  from 
Elevelation.  Eating  and  drinking,  therefore,  though  acts  of  the 
body,  are  often  used  as  metaphors,  to  signify  tlie  operations  of 
the  mind  in  believing.  Common  sense,  then,  whose  suggestions 
are  too  seldom  embraced,  would  dictate  the  application  of  this 
trope  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Messiah's  language  in  John's 
gospel.  Cajetan  accordingly  avows,  that '  our  Lord's  expres- 
sion there  is  not  literal,  nor  is  intended  to  signify  sacramental 
meat  and  drink.'  Augustine  and  Pius  the  Second,  in  their 
works,  as  well  as  Villetan  in  the  council  of  Trent,  are  armed 
with  all  its  authority,  represented  it  as  a  figure  or  metaphor." 

This  metaphorical  signification  lias,  in  general,  been  patron^ 
ised  in  the  Romish  communion  by  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and 
councils,  ^me  indeed,  to  show  the  diversity  of  Komanisnit 
have  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning.  But  these,  compared  with 
the  others,  have  been  few  and  contemptible.  The  figurative 
is  the  common  interpretation,  and  has  been  sanctioned,  not  only 
by  saints  and  pontifis,  but  also,  as  shall  appear  by  the  genenu 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  in  all  their  infallibility. 
Mauricius,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Constantian  assem- 
bly, declared  this  '  the  authentic  exposition  of  holy  doctors,  and 
approved  explanations.  These  commonly  understood  it  to  sig 
nify,  not  the  sacramental,  but  the  spiritual  reception  of  oui 
Lord's  body  and  blood.'  Ragusa,  m  the  council  of  Basil, 
declined,  on  account  of  its  tediousness,  to  enumerate  *  the  seve- 
ral doctors  who  explain  it  principally  and  directly  to  imply 
spiritual  manducation.'     Villetan,  at  Trent,  said  to  the  assem- 

^  Prov.  xilL  2.    Jer.  xv.   16.    Ezek.  ii.  9.    John  iv.  10,  H,  and  \'ii.  37— 3S. 
Oor.  X.  3,  4. 

Non  loquitur  ibi  Dommus  ad  literam  de  Mcramentali  cibo  et  pota.     Cretan*  T.  3 
Tract  2.  c.  1. 

Figura  eat.     Angoatin,  3.  52.    Jesns  Christ  parloit  alon  figurement,    A/UB.  BjU 
Ep>  13C.    Est  met^ybon.    VUlot.  ia  Labb  ^  615^  , 
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blod  Fathers,  *  you  will  wooder,  I  well  know,  at  the  singolaf 
agreement  of  all  in  this  interpretation.  The  universal  church, 
you  may  say,  has  understooa  this  passase  ever  since  its  pro- 
mulgation, to  mean  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  by  a  living 
fiutb.'* 

Mauricius,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  and  published  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  Constantino  counciL  Ra^usa 
spoke  under  correction  of  tbe  Basilian  assembly,  aAd  wi£out 
any  contradiction.  Viiletan,  at  Trent,  spoke  in  a  general 
con^egation,  and  with  its  entire  approbation.  The  comments  ^ 
of  these  theologians,  therefore,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
three  general  unerring  councils :  and  these,  in  all  their  infallibility, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  fathers,  saints,  doctors,  and  popes, 
supply  the  following  statements. 

The  passage  in  John's  gospel  cannot  refer  to  the  communion ;  . 
for  it  was  not  yet  instituted.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  and  Pope  Pius  II.  Our  Lord,  says  tbe  Cardinal, 
*  spoke  of  faith;  as  he  had  not  yet  appointed  the  sacrament 
Tms,  Jesus  ordained  at  Jerusalem,  the  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed.'  According  to  the  pope,  *  The  words  whoso  eateth 
and  drinketh  are  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present  time : 
and  the  expression,  therefore,  could  not,  by  anticipation,  refer 
to  futurity.'  The  inspired  diction  would,  on  this  supposition, 
.  relate  to  a  nonentity.* 

The  language  recorded  by  John  will  not  agree  with  sacramental 
communion.  The  instructions  of  our  Lord,  on  that  occasion, 
will  not  quadrate  with  the  opinions  entertained,  on  this  topic, 
by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation.  The  Son  of  God  sus- 
pended the  possession  of  eternal  life  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.  This  was  the  condition,  without 
which  man  could  have  no  life.  None  can  possess  spiritual  life, 
unless,  in  this  sense,  they  eat  and  drink  his  body  and  blood. 
The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is  necessary  for 
salvation.  This,  if  it  referred  to  the  sacrament,  would  exclude 
all  infants,  though  partakers  of  Christian  baptism.     The  suppo- 

*  Exponatar  secandum  ezpontionM  aathenticaA  MDctonun  Doctomm  et  approb^ 
tamm  fflosaoram.  De  ista  mandticatione  aut  tamptioiie  ncrameDtali  corporii  et 
sanguinia  Christi,  non  intelligitar  aaUioritas  praemcta,  nt  docent  sane  Doetotei 
eommimiter.     Labb.  16.  1141,  1144. 

*  Lcminini  eiTCt  tinguloB  Doctoral  indacera,  qui  totam  praeaena  capitiiliim  dt 
■piritaali  mandacatione  principaliter  et  ex  directo  exponenmt.  Labo.  17.  934. 
Oaiuciaa,  4.  538. 

Miraberis,  sat  icio,  Bammam  omniam  concordiam  ad  hone  teiisiiiii.  Dioere 
poMis  preceptam  illad  JoaoDit  VI.  de  tpiritnali  mandacatioDe  et  bibitioiie  per  fidwa 
▼{▼am  in  Cbriatum,  jam  inde  etque  ab  ejus  promolgatione  iecine  mterpnUiini 
ab  eccleiia  nnirena.     Labb.  SO.  615,  616. 

Doaunofl  loqnitnr  de  fide.  Noodnm  inadtnerat  aaenuBantiim.  C^jelH^  T 
1.  Tnet.  2.  o.  1. 

!.•  McmiMBt n'etoit p« eaooiv lMliiB4.    PimlL    Ip.  IM. 
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KtioQ,  dierefore,  which  would  involve  this  exclusion,  must,  even 
according  to  the  Romish  system,  be  rejected.  Participation  in 
the  communion  is  not,  9Xx:ordiDg  to  the  Trentine  council  in  the 
twenty-first  session,  necessary  tor  salvation :  nor  is  it  to  be 
administered  to  any  till  the  developement  of  reason.  -       ^ 

This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Augustine,  Bonaventure, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Cajetan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  If  the  communion 
were  necessary  for  salvation,  all  who  do  not  partake  of  that 
institution,  say  Augustine,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas,  *  would 
be  damned.  Such  could  have  no  life :  and,  therefore,  the  words 
dignify  spiritual  eating  by  iaith  and  love.'  Ales  speaks  in  the 
same  style.  The  literal  sense  of  this  passage^  says  Cretan, 
*  would  destroy  the  sufficiency  of  baptism,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretfiLtion,  therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faith.'' 

The  comments  of  the  Constantian,  Basilian,  and  Trentine 
fimhers,  expressed  by  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan,  are  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  passage,  taken  in  the  literal  accepta- 
tion, would,  according  to  these  infallible  commentators,  *  teach 
the  necessity  of  the  communion  and  the  insufficiency  of  baptism. 
On  this  supposition,  children,  though  baptized,  would  perish, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  truth.  Our  Lora,  therefore,  in  John's 
flospel,  points  to  spiritual  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood  by 
uuth,  of  which  all  who  believe  partake  in  baptism,  and  without 
which  Neither  child  nor  adult  can  obtain  salvation.'' 

The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  limited  salvation  to  the  par- 
ticipations of  oral  manduCation,  extends  the  blessing  to  all  such 
persons.  This  comment,  as  it  would  overthrow  the  competency 
ci  baptism  without  the  communion,  so  it  would  establish  tlie 
competency  of  the  communion  without  baptism,  as  well  as 
without  &ith  and  holiness.     He  who  observes  this  duty,  *  hath 

>  BonftTenton  argait  per  AugUBtinam,  tnfficit  ergo  ad  mandacandamy  credere. 
Labb.  17.  937. 

Bi  necease  est  accedere,  jmuthU  omnea  damnarentttr.  Hoc  lacninieiitam  wm  eal 
de  necessitate  aalatia.  De  hac  etiam  opinione  faisae  yidetor  Sanctos  Thomas.  Labb. 
17.  93S. 

^  Patet  per  B.  Thomam  super  Joanuem,  obi  dicit,  referendo  literam  ad  mandooft- 
tionem  spiritoalem.  Qai  autem  sic  non  maodocat,  oon  habet  vitam.   Labb.  16. 1 144* 

Ales  arguit,  tone  nullos  salvaretar,  si  nioreretor  ante  ejus  susceptionem.  PnedBc- 
tOB  Doctor  dioit  quod  intelligitor  de  mandnoatione  spintuaii  et  per  fidem,  sine  qoa 
nnllos  adoltos  salvabitur,  nee  etiam  parvulua.     Labb.  17.  937. 

Quia  igitur  idem  est  asserere  verba  ilia  Christi,  Jo.  6.  intelligi  de  cibi  eC  pota 
aacramentali  enchoristie  et  negare  baptismi  snfflcientiam  ad  salotem,  clare  patet 
verba  ilia  nee  intelligi  posse  de  cibo  et  pota  eucharistie.  Cijetan.  T.  3.  T.  18.  c. 
1.  p.  293.  * 

*  Bapdsmos  est  sacramentmn  necessitatis.  Panmli  non  possnnt  sine  eo  oonaecrai 
salntem.  Labb.  16.  1141.  Euchaiistia  non  ponitor  sacramentiun  neceasitatis. 
Labb.  16.  942. 

Panruli  sic  non  manducant,  et  habent  tamen  vitam  in  se.    Labb.  16.  il4SL 

Singmli  Cbristi  iideles,  dum  in  baptismate  credentae  ia  Ohnstom  eji 
mas  camem  et  sangninem  bibimas.    Labb.  20.  616« 
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everlasting  life.'  Such,  however,  is  contrary  even  to  Romish 
theology.  The  unworthy,  all  admits  have  often  intruded  on 
this  mystery,  and  partaken  to  their  owp  condemnation.  The 
metaphorical  meaning,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  this 
part  <ff  Revelation  with  the  avowed  principles  of  popery. 

The  figurative  interpretation,  according^,  has  been  adopted 
by  most  Romish  commentators.  This  is  the  exposition  of 
Augustine,  Cajetan,  and  Innocent,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  transmitted  in  the 
diction  of  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan.  The  Redeemer, 
according  to  Augustine,  ^  refers  not  to  the  communion :  for 
many  receive  from  the  altar  and  die,  and,  in  receiving,  die*' 
Our  Lord,  says  Cajetan,  *  speaks  not  here  of  the  sacrament : 
for  he,  it  is  said,  who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  But  many,  it  is  plain,  receive 
the  communion,  and  do  not  dwell  in  him  by  faith.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  the  unworthy.'  Pope  Innocent's  reasoning 
is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  says 
the  pontiff,  *  partake  in  a  sacramental  manner,  the  good  to  sal- 
vation, and  tne  bad  to  condemnation.  Our  Lord  therefore,  in 
John's  gospel,  refers  not  to  oral  participation,  but  to  reception 
by  faith :  tor,  in  this  manner,  the  good  only  eat  his  body.'* 

This  interpretation  was  approved  by  the  assembled  fathers  at 
Constance,  basil,  and  Trent  The  reception  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  ensures  everlasting  life  ;  and  this,  say  the  Constantians, 
*  is  not  true  of  sacramental  manducation,  which  many  take,  not 
in  life,  but  to  their  own  condemnation.  You  shall  not  have 
life,  unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood  with  the  teeth  of  faith.  Such  reception  is  necessary  as 
baptism.  The  Basilians,  by  their  orator  Ragusa,  delivered  a 
similar  comment.  Sacramental  manducation,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  *  does  not  always  give  life,  nay,  often  death. 
But  spiritual  manducation  always  gives  life.  Jesus,  therefore, 
it  is  plain,  speaks  of  spiritual  reception,  because  he  annexes  life 
to  it,  which  does  not  always  follow,  but  sometimes  rather  death, 
from  sacramental  eating.  Many,  eating  sacramentally,  are 
damned  :  and  many,  not  eating  sacramentally,  such  as  children 
and  martyrs,  are  saved.'  Similar  is  the  gloss  admitted  at  Trent 
John  here,  said  Villetan  to  the  approved  synod,  '  understands 


*  Angtistinas,  Horn.  23,  qnam  malti  de  alUri  accipiant  et  moriimtiir,  .et 
endo  moriiintur.     Labb.  17.  929. 

DominuB,  Joann.  6.  uon  loqnitar  de  eacharistia.  Constat  aatvm  nraltoa  women 
•ncharutis  ■acramentum,  et  non  manere  in  Christo  per  fidem.  Cajetan,  Tom.  II. 
P.  142. 

Ad  idem  eit  Innocentios  in  Libro  de  Officio,  ubi  ita  dicit,  comeditmr  apirittialiter, 
id  mt,  in  fide.  Hoo  modo  comedont  corpna  Chriati  soli  boni.  Innocen.  I>e  Off.  IV. 
10.     Labb.  17.  933. 
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gating  and  drinking  by  failh»    He  teaches  that  all  who  believe 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'* 

These  observations,  in  a  negative  manner,  shew  what  the 
scriptural  phraseology  in  this  place  does  not  mean.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  teach  every  unprejudiced  mind  what  the 
expression  does  signify.  Eating  and  drinking  here,  in  meta- 
phorical style,  are,  in  literal  language,  synonymous  with  be- 
lieving. The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  Son  of  God 
denotes  faith.  He  uses  believing  and  eating  as  convertible 
terms,  and  to  each  he  annexes  the  blessing  of  "  everlasting 
life."  The  same  effects  proceed  from  the  same  causes:  and 
everlasting  life  is,  according  to  this  phraseology,  the  conse- 
quence of  believing  or  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood, 
which,  therefore,  must  signify  the  same.  Jesus  clearly  uses 
them  as  equivalent  expressions.  Faith,  indeed,  in  numberless 
recitations  that  might  be  transcribed  from  revelation,  is  the  grace 
which  is  always  attended  with  salvation. 

This  interpretation  is  not  solely  the  offspring  of  protestan- 
tism, but  of  popery.  It  is  not  merely  the  child  of  Luthec  or 
Calvin,  Cranmer  or  Knox,  but  of  fathers,  doctors,  theologians, 
schoolmen,  saints,  cardinals,  popes,  general  councils,  and  the 
universal  church.  This  was  the  comment  of  the  fathers  Origen, 
Theophylact,  and  Bede.  Ragusa,  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
quoted  Origen  as  authority  for  this  explanation.  According  to 
Theophylact,  *  Christians  understand  the  expression  spiritually, 
and  are  not  devourers  of  flesh.'  Bede,  following  Augustine, 
interprets  the  words  to  signify  *  spiritual  eating  and  drinking, 
eating  not  with  the  teeth,  but  in  the  heart.'*  Ignatius,  Cynl, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Remigius,  and  Bernard,  who 
will  afterwards  occur  as  saints,  are  also  among  the  fathers  who 
embraced  this  explanation. 

^  Non  est  vemm  de  mandacatione  sacramentalif  qaam  molti  non  ad  ritam,  sed  ad 
jodicium  aibi  tamont.     Labb.  16.  1143. 

Nisi  dentibus  fidei  maDtlacaveritis  camem  Filii  Hominia,  et  biberitis  ejus  sangnii- 
nem,  non  babebitia  vitam  in  vobii.  Talis  mandacatio  corporis  et  saogamis  Chnsti 
tat  ita  necetsaria  sicut  baptismus.     Labb.  16,  1221,  1222. 

9acramentalis  manducatio  uon  semper  dat  vitam,  immo  8»pe  mortem.  Spiritaali^ . 
manducatio  aemper  dat  vitam.  Quod  de  spiritoali  manducatione  Chrbtos  hie  loqui- 
tur patet,  quia  uoicumque  hie  de  manducatione  loquitur,  semper  adjnngit  vitam, 
qusenitiqae  ad  sacramentalem  semper  non  sequitur,  immo  putins  mors.  Multi  m^ 
c  ramentaliter  oou  comedentes,  ut  pueri  et  martyrea,  salvati  aunt  et  salvantur .  Labb. 
17.  930.     Canisius,  4.  536. 

Ex  quA  mirificA  conspiratione  contecedentium  capitnm  quis  non  facile  coUigat. 
intellectam  a  Divo  Joanne  spiritualem  de  fide  in  Chnstum  manducationem  camis,  et 
bibitionem  sanguinis  ejus  /  Inculcans  quod  omnis  qui  credit  in  ipaum  non  peraat, 
sed  habeat  vitam  leternum.     Labb.  20.  614.  * 

*Hoc  patet  per  authoritatem  Origenis.     Labb.  16.  1144.  • 

Ofr  HPivfJiatuctaf  roowtf  (  fffu^i  avtt  ooparo^ayM  lOf/itr.  Theophjlact,  1,  655. 
in  Jooun.  VI. 

Spiritoaliter  mandncetnr,  spiritnaliter  bibator.  Beda,  6.  363.  Qui  mfindiwtt 
in  corde,  non  qui  premit  d«nte.    Beda^ia  1  Oarin.  X. 
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Origen,  Theophylact,  and  Bede,  have  od  this  tx^MC,  beoii 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  doctors  or  theologians*  soch  as 
Ifauricius,  Ragusa,  Villetan,  Guerrero,  Wiliiam,  Gerson*  Jan- 
senius,  Biel,  Walden,  Tilmann,  Stephen,  Lindan,  and  many 
other  theologians,  as  well  as  by  the  scnoolmen  Lombard,  Albert, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Bonaventure.  The  same  comment  was 
embraced  by  the  Saints  Ignatius,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  JeromOi 
Augustine,  Remigius,  Bernard,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas.^ 

Augustine,  in  particular,  was,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Ragusa 
in  the  Council  ot  Basil,  the  distinguished  patron  of  this  opinioo. 
Our  Lord,  says  this  saint,  *  seems  to  command  an  atrocity.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  figure  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  He  is  spritually  eaten  and  drunk.  Eat,  not  with  your 
teeth,  but  with  your  heart  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten  :  for 
to  believe  and  to  eat  are  the  same.'  This  in  numberless  placesy 
is,  adds  Ragusa,  '  the  explanation  of  Augustine,  who,  in 
language  clearer  than  the  sun  or  noon-day,  explains  the  passags 
in  John's  (jospel  to  denote  spiritual  reception  by  foith.'^ 

This  acceptation  of  the  passage  was  also  adopted  by  the  Car- 
dinals Bonaventure,  Alliaco,  Cusan,  and  Cajetan.  Bonaven- 
ture has  already  been  quoted  as  a  saint,  and  with  him  agrees 
Alliaco.  The  language,  says  Cusan,  *  is  to  be  understood,  not 
of  visible  or  sacramental,  but  of  spiritual  manducation  by  faitk' 
Cajetan,  on  this  part  of  holy  writ,  is,  if  possible,  clearer  and 
stronger  than  Cusan.     The  Lord,  says  be,  *  speaks  of  faidi. 

1  Labb  16.  942.  1141,  1142,  et  17.  926,  928.  et  20.  615,  616.  Canidaa,  4.  533. 
Paolo.  2.  227.     Albertin.  1.  30. 

De  ista  manducatione  spirituali  intelligitar  iUad  Aagoatiiii,  qood  anegai  MagiilH 
•ententianim.     Labb.  16.  1142. 

Patet  per  Albertam  soper  Joannem,  abi  dicit  referendo  literam  ad  mandnea 
tkmem  spiritoalem.     Labb.  16.  1144. 

Ad  hoc  sunt  in  terminis  propriis  Alexander  de  Ales  et  BooaTentara.  Labb.  17. 
937. 

Ev  lt(0t'f^  *  tativ  0ap{  f  ov  KvpM>«.      Ignatios  ad  Trail.     Cotel.  2.  S3. 

(jopeo^yiov  ovfov;  fCpofpc^fcu.     Cyril,  293. 

2f pcfwv  tijp  Htatw,  tfpf  its  tatvtop*    Chrysoftom,  8.  277.    Horn.  47. 

Hieronymiiii  diserte  dixit,  qnod  est  aotem  mandacationem  cariiia  et  bibiiiofi 
■ansoinla  Chri^ti  Joannia  VI.  de  fide  iotelligi  debere.     Labb  20.  615. 

Hiec  est  profecto  vera  inteotio  Aagnstini  et  Reciiigii.     Labb.  17.  943. 

Bemardns  dicit,  quod  est  autem  mandacare  ejus  camem  et  bibero  ejos  nagai* 
nem,  nisi  commnnicore  passionibos  ejus.     Labb.  17.  951. 

niud  patet  expresse  per  B.  Thomam  et  per  BonaTenturam.     Labb.  16.  1 144. 

*  Flagttiam  videtur  jubere.  Figura  est  er^.  Augustin,  3.  52.  De  Doot.  IH. 
16.  Augustinus  et  glossa  exponunt  textum  istnm  Domini  de  spirituali  ^nimdii^ 
tione.     Labb.  16.  1245. 

Idem  est  mandacare  et  bibere  quod  credere.  Canisiua,  4. 535.  Qui  mandocift 
corde,  non  qui  premit  dente.     Labb.  17.  932. 

Credo  et  mandacasti.  Canisias,  4.  928.  Innnmerabilia  sunt  loea  AagQstim  ia 
qnibas  dictam  auctoritatem  Joannis  6.  de  spiritnaU  mandncatione  ezponk.  Labb. 
17.232. 

Au^ustinus  sole  danus  et  luce  meridiana  in  multia  locis  deolararit^ 
Joannis  debere  intelligi  de  spirituali  mandi^tkiiie.    Labb.  17.  S44. 
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The  sacrament  was  not  then  appointed.  The  words  are  plain 
and  cannot,  according  to  the  letter,  be  understood  of  £ucha"» 
ristical  meat  and  drink.'^ 

The  same  is  the  explanation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  Pius 
U.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Innocent  on  the  Mass,  '  speaks  of 
spiritual  participation  in  &ith.  He  is  eaten,  when  we  are  in- 
corporated with  him  by  faith.  Pius  the  Second  concurs  with 
Innocent,  and,  if  possible,  in  still  more  explicit  terms.  Jesus, 
says  his  infallibility,  '  treats  there,  not  of  sacramental,  but  of 
spiritual  drinking.  Faith  is  the  only  means  of  such  participa- 
tion :  for  the  communion  was  not  then  instituted.'^    • 

The  General  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  sanc- 
tioned this  same  comment.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Mauri- 
cius,  in  his  Treatise  written  by  the  command  of  the  Constan- 
tian  council,  and  reported  at  Constance  in  the  Council.  The 
words,  according  to  this  work,  authorized  by  the  unerring 
assembly,  'cannot  signify  sacramental  participation,  but  spiritual 
reception  by  faith.' 

Tne  same  interpretation  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Council  of  Basil.  This  assembly  appointed  Ragusa  as  the 
champion  of  CathoUcism  against  Rokzana,  the  patron  of  the 
Bohemian  heresy.  The  hero  of  the  faith  proceeded  in  a  long 
and  learned  speech  to  examine  this  part  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
he  shewed,  beyond  all  question,  that '  Our  Lord  never  here,  in 
any  way,  mentions  sacramental  manducalion,  but  spiritual  eating 
and  drinking  by  faith.'  He  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that 
Jesus  meant,  '  not  the  communion,  but  believing.  To  eat  and 
drink  is  to  believe,  and  to  believe  is  to  eat  and  drink.''*  The 
sacred  synod  received  his  advocacy,  not  only  without  opposition 

^  Bonaventura  argait  per  Aagustiiiam,  mifficit  ergo  ad  mandacandaxn,  credere. 
Libb.  17.  237. 

Non  mteUigeudum  de  vlsibili  seu  tacramentali  mandacatioiie^  sed  de  spiritaali. 
Bp.  7.  p.  S57. 

DofDintn  loqaitar  de  fido.  Nondam  institaerat  sacramentum  eacharistis.  Ca- 
Jetan,  T.  2.  T.  2.  c.  1.  Clare  patet  verba  ilia  nee  intelligi  poue  de  cibo  et  pota 
eucharistifie.  Non  loquitur  ibi  Dominus  ad  literam  de  sacramentuli  cibo  et  potu. 
Cajetan,  Tom.  3.  T.  2.  c.  1.  De  fide  in  ipMim,  non  de  sacramentali  manducatione, 
■ermo  tit,  Cajet.  in  Aquin.  3.  394. 

'  Ad  idem  eat  lunoceutiua  in  Libro  de  officio,  ubi  ita  dicit,  comeditar  spiritoap 
liter,  id  est,  in  fide.  De  spiritual!  comestione,  Dominos  ait,  nisi  mauducaveritas. 
Comedit  ipsum,  quand  incorporatnr  Christo  per  fidem.     Labb.  17.  933. 

II  ne  s'agit  pas  la  de  boire  sacramentalement,  mois  de  boire  spiritaellement. 
Cenx  croyoient  en  lui,  ceux  la  mansoient  sa  chair  et  buToient  son  song.  On  no 
pouvoient  manger  etc.     Aen.  Syl.  Ep.  130-     Lenfan.  2.  211,  242. 

*  Christi  verba  non  snnt  intelligenda  de  manducatione  sacramentali.  Oportel 
itta  iutelligi  de  manducatione  spirituali.  De  ista  mandacatione  spirituali  ses 
snmptione  mtelligitur  pncdictum  Christi  verbum.     Labb.  16.  1142-1144. 

*  Ghristus  in  nulla  parte  preseutis  capitis,  nee  per  se  nee  per  accidens,  facial 
qooquomodo  mentionem  de  sacramentali  manducatione.  Mandncarerant  oamem 
quando  crediderunt.  ....  Biberunt  ejus  sangoinem,  qoando  modo  timfll 
m  crediderunt.  Labb.  17.  931, 932.  Oanknofl,  4. 536.  Mwdaevn  «t  bibere  idem 
mt  quod  credert.    Labb.  17.  836. 
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but  with  approbation.     The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  accordiiig 
to  the  popish  system^  marked  with  the  seal  of  infallibilitv. 

The  council  of  Trent  followed  those  of  Constance  and  ] 
VUletan  was  the  champion  of  popery  at  this  time,  as  Mauricius 
and  llagusa  on  the  two  former  occasions.  According  to  bis 
advocacy  in  a  general  congregation,  '  the  fcuiis  of  eating  our 
Lord's  iiesh  and  drinking  his  blood  are  everlasting  life  and 
dwelling  iiwhim  ;  and  both  referred  to  a  living  faith.  All  who 
believe  do  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.'  '  Thee,  Lord/ 
said  the  orator,  *  thee,  we  eat  and  drink  when  we  believe  ia 
thee.'  TIjis  exposition  Villetan  affirmed,  without  any  contra- 
diction before  the  unerring  assembly,  '  has  always,  ev^r  since 
its  promulgation,  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Universal 
Church.'  This,  therefore  is  not  the  gloss  of  heretical  protes- 
tantism, but  of  Catholicism  and  the  church.^  Yet  every  modem 
scribbler  in  favour  of  transubstandadon,  such  as  Milner, 
Challenor,  Maguire,  and  Kinsella,  cite  the  passage  without 
hesitation  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  system. 

The  advocates  of  tran substantiation  deduce  a  second  scrip- 
tural argument  from  the  words  of  Insdtution.  Jesus,  \yhen  be 
appointed  the  sacrament,  said,  ''  This  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my 
buxxl."  The  bread  and  wine,  therefore,  say  these  theologiaoi 
who  interpret  the  expression  to  suit  their  system,  were  trans- 
formed into  his  body  and  blood.  The  argument  is  pitiful 
beyond  expression ;  and  properly  deserves  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. Its  whole  force  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  its  patrons  have  taken  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  a  doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  Word  of 
God.  But  the  term,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  to  repre- 
sent. The  words  of  institution,  according  to  their  common 
scriptund  signification,  might  be  translated,  *'  This  represents 
my  body  ;  this  represents  my  blood."  All  then  would  be 
ratiofud  and  consonant  with  the  original ;  while  the  monster 
transubstantiation,  in  Canlinal  Perron's  language,  would,  even 
in  appoanmce,  be  excluded. 

ilathematicians  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sidon,  by  shewing  the  absunlity  of  a  contrary  supposiuon. 
Manv  demonstraUons  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Euclid  and 
other  geometricians.     The  absurdity  of  the  meaning  which  the 

Cirtizans  of  transubstantiation  attach  to  the  word,  used  by  our 
ord  at  the  celebradon  of  the  sacrament,  may  be  exposed  m  the 
tame  way.     Admit  the  accuracy  of  the  papal  exposiuon,  and 

'  Duo*  imprimit  dkratar  inde  percipere  fimctnt,  ut  tcflket  babcat  ritam  m 
•I  ttt  BOBettt  in  Chrirto.  utranqiM  iidei  riw  releni.  OmnH  qui  credit  ib 
MA  perMt,  mhI  hab««t  vitam  tt^te^Mm.     Labb.  ^0.  616 


D»  •pihUiaU  ■aaJamtioDB  et  bibitiaae  per  tklem  Tiram,  jam  inde  oaqoe  ab  mm 


ua  apinniau  ■aadawinoDB  ec  DiDicnaa  per  i 
pfo— ijpifinau  fiiMM  wtarfiatitiiBi  ab  eccleda 


Labb.St.61C 
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any  expositor,  by  a  simple  process,  could  transform  the  God  of 
heaven  into  a  sun,  a  shield,  a  rock;  a  fortress,  a  buckler,  or  any 
thing.  The  Jewish  monarch,  indeed,  under  the  afflatus  of  in- 
spiration, has  designated  the  Almighty  by  all  these  appellations. 
The  Messiah,  by  a  similar  interpretation,  qaight  be  transubstan- 
tiated into  a  door,  a  vine,  a  rock,  a  way,  a  foundation,  a  lamb, 
a  lion,  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  star,  a  sun,  or  any  object,  according  to 
whim  or  fancy.*  Jesus,  in  the  scriptural  vocabulary,  is  called 
by  all  these  names  and  many  more,  whose  enumeration  would 
be  tedious  and  is  unnecessary.  Such  consequences,  in  loudest 
acclamation,  proclaim  the  condemnation  of  the  system. 

The  simplicity  of  the  process,  by  which  all  these  metamor- 
phoses may  be  effected,  is  admirable.  Allow  any  popish  doctor 
a  coavenient  interpretation  of  a  monosyllable  composed  of  two 
letters,  and  he  will,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  transubstantiate 
a  wafer  into  the  Almighty  ;  and,  with  equal  ease,  could,  by  the 
same  simple  means,  transform  the  Messiah  into  nearly  any  ob* 
iect  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  He  performs 
his  feats  with  talismanic  facility.  All  difficulty  vanishes  before 
his  magic  touch.  He  works  with  as  much  rapidity  as  Mer- 
cury, in  Lucian,  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  and  Parnassus  on  Pellon. 
His  definition  enables  the  sacerdotal  conjurer  to  surpass  all  the 
wonders  of  jugglery,  legerdemain,  enchantments,  spells,  and 
necromancy.  He  can  encase  Emmanuel,  body,  blood,  bones, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews  together  with  his  soul  and  divinity, 
in  a  neat  little  piece  of  piistry,  which  he  can  transfer  with 
becoming  grace,  into  the  mouth,  down  the  throat,  and  into 
the  stomach  :  and  send  home  the  devout  communicant  with  his 
Grod  in  his  belly.  This  conveyance  it  seems,  was  sometimes, 
as  might  be  expected,  attended  with  astonishing  effects.  '  Being 
permitted,'  says  Aquinas,  '  to  fasten  their  teeth  in  the  Lord's 
flesh,  such  rise  from  his  table,  like  lions,  breathing  fire  frightfiil 
to  the  devil.'^ 

The  same  scriptural  evidence  might  be  produced  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  water,  obtained  by  Adino,  Eleazar, 
and  Shammah  from  the  fountain  of  Bethelehem,  as  for  the  wine 
in  the  sacramental  cup.  David  longed  to  drink  from  this  spring, 
and  three  Jewish  heroes  cut  their  dangerous  way  through  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  blrought  the  king  the  object  of  his 
wish.  This,  however,  when  offered,  he  would  not  drink.  He 
called  it  •  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,'  and  poured  it  out  as  an  oblation  to  God.'     The  argument^ 

*  Ppalm  xviii.  2.  andlxxxiv.  It.    John  x.  7.    John  xv.  1.    Conn.  x.  4.    John  i. 
29.     Rev.  V.  5.     Malach.  iv.  2. 

*  Ut  leones  flammam  tpiranteB,  sic  ab  ilia  mensa  dicedinras  terribilet  efiectt  dtv 
bob     A<iiiiaM,  III.  7S.  Ti.    P.  883.  >  S  Sam.  zziii.  17.    Ofahm.  zi.  IS. 
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ID  tlie  ooe  instance,  is  as  strong  for  the  change  of  the  water  into 
blood,  as  in  the  other  for  the  transmutatbn  of  the  wine. 

The  popish  meaning  of  the  term  would  transubstantiate  the 
whole  church  into  the  Lord's  body.'  Paul,  addressing  the  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  says,  ^  the  church  is  the 
Lord's  body."  Take  the  term  in  the  Romish  acceptation,  and 
all  Christians  are  transformed  into  the  real  and  substantial 
body  of  Jesus,  comprehending  of  course  his  blood*  The  argu 
ment,  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  expression,  is  as  strong  for 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  church  as  for  that  of  the  Sacrament* 
Grant  the  one,  and,  in  consequence,  the  other  follows. 

The  frieuds  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  words  of  institution, 
declare  for  the  literal  acceptation  and  deprecate  all  figurative 
interpretation.  Challenor  would  take  the  expression  in  *  its 
obvious  and  natural  meaning.'  This  statement  supposes  two 
things.  One  is,  that  Jesus  used  no  metaphorical  Ismguage  at 
the  appointment  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  other,  that  the  po{Nsb 
gloss  is  the  natural  or  usual  sense  of  the  term.  But  these  are 
both  misrepresentations.  The  Institutor  said,  *'  this  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood."  Salmeron  acknowledges  what 
indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  expression  contains  two 
metaphors.  The  cup,  by  a  metonymy,  is  put  for  its  wine»  and 
the  New  Testament  for  its  sign  or  symbol.  Adroit  the  papal 
or  literal  sense,  and  the  cup,  not  the  wine,  would  be  transub- 
stantiated, not  into  the  blood  of  the  Mediator,  but  into  the  New 
Testament. 

Neither  is  the  Romish  interpretation  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
/.  term.  Its  common  acceptation,  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  cor- 
responds, on  the  contrary,  with  the  protestant  exposition.  The 
opponents  of  transubstantiation  use  the  word  in  '  its  obvious  and 
natural  meaning,'  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  was  its  general 
signification  among  the  Jews,  as  might  be  shown  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  same  might  be  evinced  by  many  citations 
from  the  Christian  Revelation.* 

This  interpretation  may  be  corroborated  by  many  quotations 
from  the  Fathers.  The  ancients  patronized  this  exposition. 
All  these  characterized  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  as 
signs,  figures,  symbols,  emblems,  or  images  of  the  Institutor's 
body  and  blood.  This,  in  efiect,  was  considering  them  as 
signifying  or  representing  our  Lord.  Saying  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  was,  in  other  words, 
saying  that  these  sacramental  elements  signified  or  represented 
the  Divine  author  of  the  Institution. 

1  1  Coriii.  xii.  27.    Eph.  i.  22,  23.    Eph.  iv.  12.    Colot.  L  24. 

•Ow.  zL  12, 18  et  ili  26,  27.    MtU.  zin.  19, 87,  S8,  89,  40.    OorlQ.z.4. 
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A  few  instances  out  of  many,  in  which  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments are  represented  as  signs,  symbols,  figures,  and  emblems, 
may  b^  selected  from '  Tertullian,  Ambrosius,  Augustine 
Ephrem,  Procopius,  and  Bede.'  Jesus,  according  to  Tertullian 
Mud  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  mystery,  "This  is  my  body, 
ihat  is,  the  figure  of  my  body."  Ambrosius,  Augustine, 
Sphrem,  and  Bede,  characterized  the  sacramental  elements  as 
figures ;  while  Augustine  and  Procopius  represent  the  bread 
as  **  the  sign  or  emblem  of  his  body." 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
inspired  canon«  This,  many  of  its  partizans,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  AUiaco,  Cajetan,  Fisher,  Biel,  Tanner,  and 
Canus,  have  conceded.  These  indeed  believe  the  absurdity. 
Their  faith,  however,  or  rather  credulity,  was,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  founded,  not  on  the  evidence  of  Revela- 
tion, but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
efaurch.  Erasmus  *  found  no  certain  scriptural  declaration  of 
this  dogma.'  Scotus  admits  'the  want  of  e^cpress  scriptural 
evidence  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,'  and  Bellarmine  grants 
*the  probability  of  the  statement.'  •  The  opinion,'  says  Cardi- 
nal AUiaco,  which  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserve 
their  own  substance,  '  is  not  unscriptural ;  and  is  more  rational 
and  easy  of  belief  than,  the  contrary.'  Cajetan's  admission, 
that '  transubstantiation  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the  gospel,' 
was  so  pointed  that  Pius  the  Fifth  ordered  it  to  be  expunged 
finom  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Cardinal's  works.  •  Tne  true 
presence  in  the  mass,'  says  Fisher,  *  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
words  of  institution.'  This  theory,  according  to  Biel,  Tanner, 
and  Canus,  *is  not  revealed  in  the  sacred  canon.'*  Similar 
concessions  have  been  made  by  Occam,  Alphonsus,  Cantaren, 
Durand,  and  Vasquesius. 

Transubstantiation  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
Scriptural  antiquity.     The  church,  in  its  days  of  early  purity, 

t  Corpoi  aunm  ilium  fecit  dicendo  <hoo  est  corpus  mcuui/  id  est  figoru  coqwris 
mei.  Tertul.  Contra  Marcian.  IV.  40.  p.  4.58.  Est  figura  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Domini.  Ambros.  IV.  5  Dominus  non  dubitavit  dicere  '  hoc  est  corpus  menm,' 
cum  doret  signum  corporis  sui.  Aug.  8.  154.  Contra  Adiman.  c.  12.  Fregit  in 
fignram  immaculali  corporis.  Ephrem,  De  Natur.  G81.  UapaZiaxt  lueova  <oif 
Aov  oiofiatoi  fAaBfjtfUf*  Procop.  in  Gen.  49.  Suae  carnis  sangtiinisque  saeramao- 
tnm  in  paois  et  vini  figura  substituens.     Bada,  5.  424.  in  Luc.  22. 

*  Nullum  reperio  locum  in  Scripturis  Divinis  unde  certo  constet  Apostoloa  con- 
•eerasse  panem  et  vinnm  in  camem  et  sangninem  Domini.  Erasmus,  3.  1193. 
Scotus  dicit  non  eztare  locum  ullum  scriptunc  tam  ezpressnm  ut  sine  declaratioBe 
ecclesiie  evidenter  cogat  transubstantionem  admittere,  et  id  non  est  omnino  impro* 
habile.  Bellarm.  III.  33.  NecrepugnatrationinecauthoritatiBiblie.  AUiaco,  XI. 
6.  1.  Evan^elium  non  ezplicaTit  ezpresae.  Cajetaa,  III.  75.  1.  in  Aqnin.  3.  848. 
Nog  uUum  hic  verbum  poaitom  eat  quo  probetur,  in  nostra  missa  veram  fieri  raraia 
oi  tang^iinV  Christi  praeaentiam.  Fislier,  c.  10.  Non  tnTonitiir  expreasoa  m 
oanono  Bibliv.  BioL  Leot,  40.  Qnss  in  Scripura  sola  mm  coattnoator*  Tannor, 
Oonp.  c.  6.    Non  rit  pioditam  a  MmJA.    Oaaaa^  UL  9. 
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disowned  the  ugly  monster.  The  Fathers  as  well  as  the  Apostles 
disclaimed  the  absurdity»  which  insults  reason,  outrages  Revela* 
clon,  and  degrades  man.  This  appears  from  several  c^iisiderA* 
tions.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  represents  the  bread  and  the  wine 
as  redlining  their  own  nature  or  isubstance  ;  and  as  conveying 
nourishment  to  the  humnn  body ;  and  ascribes  a  transmutation, 
similar  to  that  effected  in  these  elements,  to  the  water  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  to  man  in  regeneration. 

The  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  represent  the  sacra- 
mental elements  as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substancet 
without  any  change  or  transubstantiatiou.     Such  is  the  state- 
ment of  Gelasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Facundug.' 
*  The  elements  in  the  sacrament,'  says  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  '  are  divine,  yet  cease  not  to  be 
the  substance  or  nature  of  bread  :  and  are  certainly  the  image 
and  simiUtude  of  the  Lord's  body.'     Chrysostom,  the  saint  and 
the  patriarch,  declares  that '  the  bread  after  consecration,  is 
worthy  of  being  called  the  Lord's  body  ;  though  the  nature  of 
the  bread  remains  in  it.'     Theodoret,  in  his  First  and  Second 
Dialogue,  is,  if  possible,  still  plainer.     *  The  Lord,'  says  this 
Bishop,  *'  hath  honoured  the  visible  signs  with  the  appellation 
of  his  body  and  blood  ;  not  having  changed  their  n  iture,  but 
having  added  grace  to  nature.     The  mystic  symbols,  after 
consecration,  do  not  change  their  proper  nature ;  but  rc^main  in 
their   former   substance,   form,   and   species.'     According   to 
Facundus  an  African  bishop,  *  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  cup,  is  denonninaled  his 
body  and  blood ;  not  that  the  bread  is  properly  his  body  and 
the  cup  his  blood  ;  but  because  they  contain  in  them  the  mys- 
tery of  his  body  and  blood.' 

The  authors  of  these  quotations  were  men,  who,  in  their  day, 
stood  high  in  erudition  and  Catholicism.  Their  theoloiyical 
learning  must  have  secured  them  from  mistaking  the  opinion! 
of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament.  Their  works  were 
widely  circulated  through  Christendom,  and  their  arguments 
were  never  contradicted  or  even  suspected.  These  citations, 
therefore,  must  decide  the  question  in  the  judgment  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind. 

These  statements  from  Gelasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 

1  Emo  non  desinit  substantia  vel  natura  ponis  et  vini.     Gelanus.  adv.     Euty.  €89. 

Digaiit  habitus  est  Domini  Corfyoris  appellatione,  etianui  nat  ira  panis  in  ipio 
permaoaiL     Chrysostom,  ad  Cacsarium,  3. '744. 

Ovro;  fa  opuift,sva  evfifidka  ttj  tov  auifiato^  xoa  oAfiatoi  ftpoftrfyopta  tttifi$pttw^ 
om  tfjv  ^5t»  fittaSalktaw  oAAa  tfjv  z^^tv  xij  fv6it  ftpoatiSttxaf^  Theod.  Dial.  1. 
Ov&c  yap  futa,  toy  Ofpaafinv  fa  fivatixa  ovfA^dkck  Xtj^  oixtuu  ctt^rarow  ^^vof ; 
iU99i  yttp  rtji  Ttpoxsfoi  ovdiof,  xcu  toy  az^l^toi.  xtu  tov  ttiovf.    Throd.  4.  18.  85. 

Noo  i]iUMl  propne  corpas  ejus  sit  panis  et  pocnlum  sanguis  b^  qnod  in  St 
mysterium  corporis  ejus  et  stsgaiiiis  oontineant.    Facvnd.  is.  5. 
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Facundus  have  sadly  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  partizans  of 
transubstantiation.  The  testimony  ot  Gelasius  silenced  Cardinal 
Cantaren  in  a  disputation  at  llatisbon.  Cardinal  Alan  admits 
Oelasius's  and  T heodoret's  rejection  of  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements  ;  but  maintains  that  these  two  alone 
iu  their  age  embraced  this  heresy.  Du  Pin,  having  quoted 
Facundus,  refers  the  reader  to  others  for  a  resolution  of  the 
difficulty.  Harduin,  Alexander,  and  Arnold,  however,  have 
attempted  the  arduous  taskJ  The  nature  or  substance, 
according  to  these  authors,  signifies,  in  this  case  the  species  or 
accidents,  which  remain  unchanged  in  the  sacramental  elements. 
But  Theodoret,  in  the  above  quotation,  distinguishing  the 
substance  from  the  accidents,  represents  the  sacramental 
elements,  as  retaining  their  former  substance  and  species.  The 
substance  is  here  discriminated  from  the  species  or  accidents ; 
and  all  these,  which  he  enumerates,  remain  in  the  mass  without 
any  transmutation. 

The  answer  of  these  authors  shews  their  skill  at  transforma- 
tions. The  stibstance  of  the  sacramental  bread,  in  their  hands, 
becomes,  at  pleasure,  either  accidents  or  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
These  theologians  could  not  only,  as  priests,  transubstantiate  the 
substance  of  the  elements  into  flesn  and  blood,  but  also,  as 
authors,  when  it  served  their  purpose,  into  accidents  or  species. 
A  few  words  from  their  mouths  could  convert  the  substance  of 
wine  into  blood,  and  a  few  strokes  from  their  pens  could  meta- 
morphose the  same  into  accidents.  These  jugglers  should  have 
displayed  their  extraordinary  powers,  in  transforming  accidents 
into  substance  as  well  as  substance  into  accidents ;  and  they 
would  then  have  exhibited  the  perfection  of  their  art. 

The  ancients  represent  the  bread  and  wine  as  conveying 
nourishment  to  the  human  body.  Such  are  the  statements  of 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.*  '  The  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,'  says  Justin,  '  nourish  our  flesh  and  blood  by  digestion.' 
According  to  Irena?us,  '  the  consecrated  .elements  increase  our 
body.'  Tertullian  represents  *  our  flesh  as  feeding  on  his  body 
and  blood.'  Ludovicus  lived  entirely  on  the  host  for  forty  days ; 
and  Catharina  subsisted  on  the  same  from  Ash-Wednesday  till 
Ascension.  The  consecrated  elements  therefore  are  food  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul ;  and  in  consequence  preserve  their 
own  substance.     None  surely  will  maintain  the  impiety,  if  not 

1  ChiysoBtom,  3.  740.    Alex.  19.  569. 

1  E|  17;  ai fia  x<u  aapxti  xata  futa^dK/jv  fpc^ttu  fffutp.  Justin,  Apol.  96.  A^ 
ov  ta  v^futtpa  9%iti  CiofUkt^    Iren.  V.  2. 

Caro  coqmre  et  sanguine  Chriati  vescitur.  Tertullian,  de  Resor.  c.  8.  y*  33(K 
Ctttharino  iuventa  est  diquando  a  die  cinemm  usque  ad  ascensioneiii  Domini  jcgop 
niam  perdaxisse,  sola  Bticluiristise  conmratiioiie  eoatentii.    Brer.  Bad.  768* 
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blasphemy,  that  the  flesh  of  man  it*  by  digestion  and  notritioiH 
ibrmed  ot  the  flesh  of  Enunaouel. 

Innocent  the  third  resolved  this  difficulty  by  granting  that 
something  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  in  the  sacrament,  to 
tdlay  hunger  and  thirst.^  His  infallibility,  for  once,  was  right, 
liir  whichlie  was  afterward  anathematized  by  the  holy  council 
of  Trent.  This  infallible  assembly,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
heartily  cursed  all  who  should  say  that  the  bread  and  wine 
reniaiu  with  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  or  should  deny  the 
trausiormution  of  the  whole  bread  and  wine.  This  denunciation 
was  a  retrospective  dash  at  the  vicar-general  of  God.  Whether 
the  imprecation  sent  his  holiness  to  purgatory  or  to  a  worse 
place,  the  friends  of  transubstantiation  and  the  papacy  may 
determine. 

Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor  endeavour  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  an  extraordinary  distinction  and  supposition** 
These  distinguish  the  substance  from  the  species;  and  with 
the  former,  which  is  not  subject  to  corruption,  would  feed  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  latter,  which  some  mignt  perhaps  think  light 

S revision,  would  sustain  the  body.  The  accidents,  Aquinas  and 
odeuu  make  no  doubt,  may,  by  an  operation  of  the  Almighty, 
!)nxluce  the  same  efiects  as  the  substance  and  nourish  the  human 
irame.  The  angelic  doctor  confers  on  the  host,  *  the  efficacy  of 
substance  without  the  reality.'  Du  Pin  and  Challenor  entertain 
a  similar  idea.  The  leanied  divines,  it  seems,  have  discovered 
a  method  of  fattening  men  on  accidents,  such  as  form,  quality, 
taste,  smell,  colour,  signs,  and  appearances.  Signs  without  sig- 
uiticution,  shadow  without  substance,  shew  without  any  thinf 
shewn,  colour  without  any  tiling  coloured,  smell  without  any 
tiling  smelled,  present,  it  appears,  an  exquisite  luxury,  and  form, 
acconling  to  tnese  tlieological  cooks,  an  excellent  sustenance 
for  the  human  constitution. 

Challenor,  however,  doubtful  of  this  theory,  and  suspicious  of 
this  unsubstantiid  tbod,  has,  by  a  happy  invention,  provided  a 
kind  of  sui)cmatural  meat,  if  his  immaterial  diet  should  happen 
to  be  condemned  for  inefficiency.  Some  miraculous  noansb* 
meat  of  a  solid  kind,  he  thinks,  may  be  substituted  by  Omnipo- 
tence, when,  by  deglutition  and  digestion,  *  the  sacramental  spc- 
cies  are  changeil,'  and  the  sacramental  substance  is  removed. 
Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor,  in  this  manner,  rather 


*  Innocent.  III.  avouoh  lai  mrme,  aa'il  mtoit  ii«i»  reockarutie 

Knie  et  Tint-itc.  qai  appauent  la  uim  et  la  mat.     Innorait,  io  Bnrr.  3.  148. 

*  Non  tmt  nlMtantia.  habcnt  tamen  virtate«  ■ahttatii^.     ▲qam.  III.  Q.  77. 
VI. 

Ln  aocaiiea*  par  ropcffation  ■uracnknae  de  h  toate-paiiaai  i  Dmar  naUiHl 

*  i»i»» afetiL  <!■> la aabuwcr.  QnAtm^ ^ gS.  0«riB,S.S4.  rfciillVaii.  ** 
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than  renounce  a  nonsensical  system,  condescend  to  talk  balder- 
dash. The  credulity  and  blind  zeal  of  Aquinas,  Godeau,  and 
Challenor  indeed  prepared  these  superstitionists  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  any  absurdity ;  and  the  greater  the  absurdity  the  more 
acceptable  to  their  taste,  and  the  better  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  their  intellect.  But  more  sense  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Du  Pin,  who,  on  other  occasbns,  shews  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

Many  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
transubstantiation.  Some  of  these  express  themselves  in  strong 
language.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  hyperbolical  diction 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  these 
days,  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  fathers  held  a 
doctrine  similar  to  modern  transubstantiation.  An  opinion  of 
this  kind,  however,  must  arise  fmm  indiscrimination  in  the 
reader,  and  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  author.  The  ancients, 
through  want  of  precision,  often  confounded  the  sign  with  the 
signitication.  This  confusion  led  them  to  exaggeration,  and  to 
ascribe  Xo  the  sign  what  was  true  only  of  the  signification  ;  and 
this  communion  and  exaggeration  of  antiquity  have  been  augmen-* 
ted  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  modems,  in  their  garbled 
and  unfair  citations. 

Ignatius  and  Cyril  supply  a  specimen  of  such  confusion  and 
misstatement.  Ignatius,  who  so  nobly  faced  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom,  has  been  characterized  as  the  friend  of  transub- 
stantiation. The  martyr  desired  *  the  bread  of  God,  which  is 
the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  the  drink,  which  is  his  blood : '  and  he 
mentioned  some  persons,  who,  in  his  day,  denied  the  sacrament 
to  be  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour. 

The  apparent  force  of  this  quotation  arises  from  its  want  of 
precision,  and  its  separation  from  a  parallel  part  of  the  author's 
work.  Ignatius  elsewhere  calls  •  the  gospel,  and  the  faith  that 
comes  by  the  gospel,  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  love,  his  blood."* 
A  comparison  of  these  two  citations  removes  every  difficulty. 

Cyril  affords  another  specimen.  According  to  this  saint,  *  the 
Lord's  body  is  given  under  the  emblem  of  bread  and  his  blood 
under  the  emblem  of  wine.  Consider  them,  therefore,  not  as 
mere  bread  and  wine ;  for  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
EmmanueL' 

But  the  same  author  ascribes  a  similar  change  to  the  oil,  used 
at  that  time  in  baptism.  He  represents  *  the  oil  of  baptism 
after  consecration,  not  as  mere  oil,  but  as  the  grace  of  Jesus, 

t^tw  Mft  tv9  KvpMw.  «voy«#(i|  i  §att9  otftth  I^^ov.  IgaMt'  ad  TnQ.  et  ad  Pkil. 
'*'"'•  S,  93,  31. 
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as  the  bread  is  not  mere  biead,  but  the  body  of  our  Lord.*^ 
The  argument,  from  these  two  words,  is  as  conclusive  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  baptismal  oil  as  for  the  eucharistical 
bread. 

Cyril  alio  represents  the  manducation  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
mentioned  by  John,  in  a  spiritual  sense  which  does  not  imply 
the  eating  ot  human  flesh.  This  communion,  he  adds,  *  consists 
in  receiving  the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  body.' 

Antiquity  furnishes  no  stronger  proofs  of  transubstantiation, 
than  those  of  Ignatius  and  Cyril.  But  these  two  saints,  when 
allowed  to  interpret  themselves,  disclaim  the  absurdity.  The 
monster  had  not  appeared  in  their  day.  All  the  monuments  of 
Christian  antiquity,  in  like  manner,  when  rigfady  understood, 
concur  in  the  rejection  of  this  modern  innovation. 

The  fathers  ascribe  the  same  change,  the  same  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  the  same  effect  on  man,  to  the  water  of  baptism,  as 
to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  His  substantial 
presence  in  baptism,  and  the  consequent  participation  of  his 
blood  by  the  baptized  is  declared  by  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Prosper,  and  Bede.^ 

Chrysostom  represents  the  baptized  as  *  clothed  in  purple  gar- 
ments dyed  in  the  Lord's  blood.'  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
describes  men  as  *  made  partakers  of  the  Saviour's  holy  flesh 
by  holy  baptism.'  Jerome  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  all 
Christians,  '  ye  are  baptized  in  my  blood.'  The  eunuch,  says 
the  same  saint,  •  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  Au- 
gustine, on  this  subject,  is  very  express.  He  depicts  '  the  faith- 
ful, as  participating  in  our  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  in  baptism.* 
This  is  cited  by  Fulgentius,  and,  therefore,  sanctioned  by  his 
authority.  The  redeemed,  says  Prosper, '  are  in  baptism,  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus.'     Augustine,  Prosper,  ana  Bede  pour- 

'  O  aptof  f  17;  tvxoft^tiofn  fitra  tijv  tftistk^aiv  tov  wywv  Hvivftato$^  owe  in 
•fMro;,  aOJja,  (Tcofia  Xpt^rov,  ovttaf  xai  t* o  oytoy  f ovro  /tvpov  ovx  «i  44X0V  /ufft 
(fCisX^ffiy*  oAXa  Xp&fftov  xofu-afM,    Cyril,  290,  292,  293,  300. 

'  T^  ftopfv^p  f(fpi^ai0^96s  ta  aifUktv  jSo^citfOM'  6tattotixt4'  Chrysos.  2.  5!S6. 
ad  iUamin.  Cetech.  I. 

Pcyovf  futoxok  *rji  ayia;  avf  ov  tfapxo;  dea  tov  oytov  di^Xorori  /SaiCrtoyiaf of. 
Cyril,  4.  602  in  John  26. 

Baptizemini  in  saguine  meo.  Jerome,  3.  16.  in  Isa.  i.  Baptizatos  in  Mw^gniftw 
afni.    Jerom,  3.  385.  in  Isa.  liii. 

Unnmqnemqne  fidelinm  corporiB  sangainisqne  dominici  participem  fieri,  qnando 
in  Baptiamate  merabram  Chriati  eficitar.  Fuigendos,  de  Bap.  Undo  mbet  bap> 
tiamoa,  nisi  aanguine  Christi  conaecratus.  Angoatin,  Tract.  11.  Beda.  6.  356.  m 
1  Conn.  X.  August,  ad  Bonif.  c.  130.  Labb.  17.  944.  Aquinaa,3.  341.  Paulinoii 
892.     August  10.  473. 

Baptismo  Chriati  in  saguine  tingnntur.  Prosper,  c.  2.  P.  84.  Per  Mare  Rubrom. 
Baptismnm  sacratam  Christi  sanguine  liberantnr.     Prosper,  2.  233. 

Bnptitmo  Christi  sanguine  conaecrato.    Anguatina,  1. 1206.    Aaceodw  dm 
Oliriati  consecrata  in  aangofaie.    Aagnatin.  6.  600. 
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tray  '  the  true  Israel  as  consecrated  in  baptism,  with  the  blood 
of  the  Lord.' 

The  ancients  also  represent  the  same  substantial  change  com- 
muuicated  to  men,  especially  in  baptism  and  regeneration,  as 
to  the  elements  of  the  communion.  Such  are  the  refoetentations 
of  CyriU  Gregory,  Etherius,  Beda,  and  Leo.^  According  to 
Cyril, '  water  transforms  by  a  divine  and  ineffable  power.'  Re- 
ineration,  says  the  same  author, '  changes  into  the  Son  of  God.* 
Gregory's  statement  is  to  the  same  purpose.  *  I  am  changed ' 
says  this  author,  '  into  Christ  in  baptism.'  The  faithful,  say 
Etherius  and  Bede,  '  are  transformed  into  our  Lord's  members 
and  become  his  body.     Pope  Leo  the  First  is  still  more  express. 

*  Receiving  the  efficacy  of  celestial  food,'  says  his  infallibility, 

*  we  pass  into  his  flesh  who  was  made  our  flesh.    Man,  in  baptism, 
is  made  the  body  of  Christ.' 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  is  repr^ 
seated  as  present  in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  communion.  The 
water,  in  the  one  institution,  is  represented  as  changed  into 
Uood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wine  m  the  other.  Man's  nature 
or  substance,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  transformed  in 
baptism  and  regeneration.  The  person  who  is  renewed  and  bap- 
tized is,  in  these  statements,  changed  into  the  nature,  body, 
flesh,  or  substance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  language  of  the 
bthers  is  as  strong  and  decided  for  transubstantiation  in  baptism 
as  in  the  communion  ;  for  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  former 
1^  in  the  latter ;  and  for  the  substantial  change  of  man  in  re- 
generation as  for  the  elements  in  the  sacrament.  The  abettors 
of  the  corporeal  presence,  notwithstanding,  with  awkward  incon- 
sistency, admit  transubstantiation  in  the  communion  and  reject 
it  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  use  of  such  language  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  antiqui^  was,  in  gene- 
ral, the  consequence  of  confounding  the  sign  wirn  the  significa- 
tion, and  ascribing  to  Che  former  the  attributes  of  the  latter. 
The  appellation  and  properties  of  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  were, 
by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  transferred  to  the 
bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water  of  the  two  sacramental  institu- 
tions.     The  change,  however,  in  the  elements  was  considered 

^  T8«df  ftfof  Ofior  ^M«  «a»  app^ov  futa^o^x***^  StiM^v.  CjriL  A.  147.  in 
John  3.    Msta6toix*Mwia  itpo^  tovv  tov.    Cyril,  5.  474.     DuiL  III 

Xp^etfip  furokHtftoi^ai  tia  fiofitigfMtt.    Gregory,  oral.  40 

Jik  membris  ejua  tmnBformanrat.  Not  in  illo  trmntformanmr.  Btherias  adr. 
Blipan.  I.  Canifiiii,  3.  32S,  394*  Nos  ipdas  corpai  (aoti  Mimos.  Fidolet  fiant  «or> 
pua  Chriati     Beds,  6.  36^.  in  Cor.  x.  et  5.  509.  in  Joan.  VI. 

Accipientes  virtatem  c«lett»  cibi,  in  camam  i{>fliat  qai  caro  nostra  fiictut  eat, 
tranaeanraa.  In  Baptiamato,  efficiator  homo  coqraa  OhriatL  Itoo.  L  Bp.  28.  lm\ih* 
4,  815,  817  ( 
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not  as  physical  but  moral.  The  bread  and  wine  altered  not 
their  substance  but  their  signification,  not  their  nature  but  their 
use.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  citation  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. *  The  meat  of  the  pomp  of  Satan,*  says  the  Saint,  *  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  pure,  but,  by  the  invocation  of  demons, 
becomes  unholy,  as  the  elements  of  communion,  before  conse- 
cratbn,  are  mere  bread  and  wine ;  but  afterward  became  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.**  The  immolations  of  Grentilism, 
all  will  admit,  might,  according  to  Cyril,  contract  impurity,  but 
not  alter  their  nature  :  and  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  might, 
in  like  manner,  change  their  signification,  but  would  retain  their 
substance. 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Many  ages  elapsed  before 
the  monster,  which  was  the  child  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  deformity,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  change  of  system,  and  diversity  of  opinion  raised 
at  length  its  portentous  head  in  Christendom.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  church.  The 
mind  of  man,  in  the  contemplation  of  emblematical  representa- 
tions, delights  to  confound  ttie  sign  with  the  signification.  The 
sacramental  symbols,  in  consequence,  were  often,  in  ancient 
works  on  Christian  theology,  not  sufficiently  discriminated  from 
the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  notify.  The  ancients 
in  consequence  used  strong  language  and  bold  metaphors  in 
celebrating  this  institution,  and  in  discoursing  on  it  in  their 
literary  productions.  Accustomed,  on  all  topics,  to  flash  and 
rhetoric,  these  authors,  in  treating  on  this  mystery,  dealt  even 
beyond  their  usual  style,  in  superlatives  and  exaggeration. 
Habituated  to  such  phraseology,  men  were  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  novelty,  which  added  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual 
presence  in  the  communion. 

Man  is  also  prone  to  form  a  material  dpity,  whom  he  can  see 
while  he  worships.  A  pure  spirit  seems  too  impalpable  and  re- 
fined for  a  being  like  man,  whose  soul  is  embodied  in  matter. 
He  seeks  something,  therefore,  to  attract  and  engage  the  exter- 
nal senses.  This  principle,  deep-roDted  in  human  nature,  has 
given  rise  to  all  the  idolatry  which  has  deformed  and  dishonoured 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Popish  worship.  The  idols  of  Gentilism 
exceeded  all  enumeration.  The  Jews,  though  blessed  with  a 
divine  revelation,  and  warned,  in  a  special  manner,  against 
idolatry,  often  forgot  Jehovah,  and  adored  Baal  and  other  gods 
of  heathenism.  The  votaries  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  and 
from  the  same  principle,  have  formed  a  material  divinity  and 
bow  to  the  host. 
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The  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  had  become  the  reigning 
system,  facilitated  the  reception  of  txansubstantiation.  The 
.philosopher  of  Stagira  supposed  a  primary  matter  and  substantial 
forms,  which  compose  the  constitution  of  all  things.  This  pri* 
mary  matter,  without  quantity,  quality,  6gure,  or  amy  propriety 
of  body,  was  the  subject  on  which  substantial  forms  might  be 
impressed,  and  to  which  they  might  adhere.  The  forms  were 
a  ciin venient  coverlet  for  the  matter.  This  nonsense  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  fabrication  of  transubstantiation.  The  inter- 
nal matter  or  substance,  in  the  papal  theology,  was,  in  the  host, 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  form 
or  species  of  bread  and  wine.  A  theological  fiction,  in  this 
manner,  was  countenanced  and  illustrated  by  a  philosophical 
vision  :  and  the  philosophy,  in  inconsistency,  yielas  only  to  the 
theology.  Transubstantiation  annexed  a  few  modey  additions 
to  the  aiiy  theory  of  the  Grecian  speculator ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  consummation  of  absurdity.  The  climax 
of  nonsense  ended  in  the  fiiith  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
sacrament. 

The  state  of  the  Latin  communion,  at  the  introduction  of 
transubstantiation,  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  its  origin, 
progress,  and  final  establishment.  The  tenth  century  was  a 
period  of  darkness  and  superstition.  Philosophy  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  departure  from  Christendom,  and  to  have  left  mankind 
to  grovel  in  a  night  of  ignorance  unenlightened  with  a  single  ray 
of  learning.  Cimmerian  clouds  overspread  the  literary  horizon, 
and  quenched  the  sun  of  science.  ImmoraUty  kept  pace  with 
Ignorance,  and  extended  itself  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
people.  The  flood-gates  of  moral  pollution  seemed  to  have  been 
set  wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity,  poured  on  the 
Christian  world  through  the  channels  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 
The  enormity  of  the  clergy  was  faithfully  copied  by  the  laity. 
Both  sunk  into  equal  degeneracy,  and  the  popedom  appeared 
one  vast,  deep,  frightful,  overflowing  ocean  of  corruption,  horror, 
and  contamination.'  Ignorance  and  immorality  are  the  parents 
of  error  and  superstition.  The  mind  void  of  information,  and 
the  heart  desdtule  of  sanctity,  are  prepared  to  embrace  any 
fabrication  or  absurdity. 

Such  was  the  mingled  mass  of  darkness,  depravity,  and 
superstition,  which  produced  the  portentous  monster  of  tran- 
suDstantiation.  Pascasius,  in  the  ninth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  this  deformity,  which  he  hatched  in  his 
melancholy  cell.  His  claim  to  the  honour  and  improvement 
'of  this  paradox  is  admitted  by  Sirmond,  Bellarmine,  and  Bruys.' 

>  Baron.  An.  900.     Platma,  in  Bened.    G«oeb.  An.  901. 
*  Genainam  eceletis  OnthoUca  leninm  it«  primoi  explieiiit,  vt  Tkm  cslerii 
ap«nwriL    BintoD.  fB  Sttdb. 
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The  Pascasian  innovation  was  opposed  by  nearly  all  the  piedr 
and  erudition  of  the  age.  A  constellation  of  theologians  rose  m 
arms  against  the  absurdity.  Raban,  Walafrid,  Herebald,  Pru- 
dentius,  Florus,  Scotus,«  and  Bertramn,  the  ablest  theologians 
of  the  day,  arrayed  themselves  arainst  the  novelty.  All  these, 
the  literary  suns  of  the  age,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theology. 
Raban,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Latm, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  accounted 
the  glory  of  Grermany,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theory  with 
'  determined  hostility.  Heribald  and  Raban,  says  Marca, '  wrote 
against  Pascasius,  while  Pascasius  and  Raban  divided  the 
people  into  two  factions.'* 

Scotus  and  Bertramn  were  the  most  distinmiished  opposers  of 
Pascasius.  Scotus  was  eminent  for  his  skul  in  languages  and 
theology.  He  was  the  companion  of  Carolus,  the  Frencn  sove- 
reign, who  patronized  his  work  against  Pascasius.  During  his 
whole  life,  be  incurred  no  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  his  work|t 
for  two  hundred  years,  circulated  through  Christendofn  v^ithout 
any  mark  of  reprobation  from  pope  or  council,  from  clergy  oir 
laity.* 

Bertramn,  like  Scotus,  replied  to  Pascasius  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  king.  He  was  esteemed  for  his  sanctity,  and  for  his 
profound  attainments  in  scieftce  and  theology.  His  book  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  tne  Pascasian  specu- 
lation, was  widely  disseminated  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  never  during  that  age,  condemned  for  heresy.^  The 
free  and  extensive  circulation,  which  these  publications  of  Scotus 
and  Bertramn  obtained  without  even  an  insinuation  of  error, 
must  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  supply  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  their  conformity  to  the  theology  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  treatment  of  Betramn's  work  after  the  Reformatiori 
argued  little  for  the  unity  of  Romanism.  This  production, 
which,  daring  the  dark  ages,  had  lain  concealed  and  unknown^ 
was  discovered  in  1583,  and  published  by  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  The  Reformed,  who  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  ac- 
counted it  favourable  to  their  system.  The  Romish  reckoned 
it  a  work  of  heresy,  and  a  forgery  of  CEcolompadius.  This 
production,  though  afterwards  extolled  as  the  perfection  of 
orthodoxy,  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  pope,  by  councils, 
cardinals,  the  expurgatorian  index,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of 
dieologians. 

Clement  the  Eighth  exercised  his  in&Uibillity  on  Bertramn's 

>  Heriboldtu  et  Rabanat  ttatim  contmriis  adreraot  Poacasiam  icriptia  certeT^- 
nmt  Paacatio  et  Babano  dacibut,  fidelet  populoa  in  duos  Y«lati  bcttoam  adnd*- 
ht^    Marea,  Bp.  In  Dacherj,  S.  853. 

•  Da  Pin,  2.  87.    Dachery,  4.  513.    Labb.  11.  14S5. 

"  Braya.  S.  38.    lionrj,  7.  40 
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production,  and  denounced  it,  after  due  examinatioD,  for  heresy. 
The  synod  of  Treves,  for  the  same  reason,  interdicted  its  circu- 
lation. The  general  council  of  Trent,  by  its  expurgatorian 
index,  pronounced  its  reprobation  and  prohibition.  This  assem- 
bly, which  was  clothed  with  infallibiUty,  had  as  great  a  coacem 
in  the  index,  which  proscribed  Bertramn's  work,  as  in  its  cate- 
ctusm.  The  sentence,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  sano- 
tbued  by  its  supreme  authority.  These  pontifical  and  synodal 
decisions  were  approved  by  the  cardinals  Bellarmine,  Quiroga, 
Sandoval,  Alan,  and  Perron.  The  theologians  of  Louvain,  who 
conducted  the  Belffic  expurgatorian  index,  submitted  the  per- 
formance, which  these  uoctors  represented  as  interpolatea,  to 
correction.  These  censors  expunged  many  of  the  pretended 
interpolations,  which,  in  their  estimation,  contained  rank  heresy; 
and  allowed  its  publicity  in  this  state  of  mutilation.  This  sen- 
tence of  error  and  Protestantism  was  re-echoed  by  Turrian, 
Sxtus,  Genebrard,  Espenceus,  Marca,  Possevin,  Claudius, 
Valentia,  Paris,  and  Harduin.  All  these,  in  concert  indeed 
with  the  whole  popish  conmiunion,  continued,  for  the  exten- 
ded period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  to 
represent  Bertramn's  treatise  as  a  forgery  and  full  of  error  and 
heresy.* 

But  this  book,  decried  in  this  manner  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion, for  heterodoxy,  was  in  process  of  time,  transformed  by  a 
sudden  revolution  in  public  opinion,  into  orthodoxy.  A  church, 
which  boasts  its  unity  and  unchangeableness,  proceeded,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  transubstantiate  Bertramn's  woric, 
without  any  useless  ceremony,  into  Catholicism.  Mabillon,  in 
1680,  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  arguments,  evinced,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  partial  statements  and  perverted  criticism,  to  shew  its  ortho- 
doxy.* The  learned  Benedictine's  discovery  effected,  on  this 
point,  a  sudden  change  in  Romish  Christendom.  The  book, 
which,  for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  denounced  as 
unsound  and  suppositious,  became,  all  at  once,  both  true  and 
genuine.  The  church  transformed  heresy  into  Catholicism  with 
as  much  facility,  and  in  nearly  as  short  a  time,  as  a  priest  tran- 
substantiates a  wafer  into  a  God. 

The  controversy,  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  Pascasian  age, 
seems  to  have  slept.  The  noisy  polemic,  on  this  topic,  resigned 
his  pen,  and  Christendom,  entombed  in  Egyptian  darkness,  sunk 
into  immorality  and  superstition.  Transubstantiation,  in  this 
destitution  of  literature,  continued  to  gain  ground :  till,  at  last, 

1  Moreri,  7.  40.    Boileaa,  8.    Bell.  I.  1.    Da  Pin,  2,  81,  86.    Tarrian,  I.  tSt 
PoMey.  1.  219. 
•  Mabillon,  3.  68.    Dachery,  4.  17. 
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iU  pesdleotial  breath  infected  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men.  The 
priesthood  soon  perceived  its  tendency  to  the  advancement  of 
sacerdotal  influence  and  emolument.  Their  alleged  power  of 
creating  God  excited  the  veneration  and  liberality  of  the  admir- 
ing populace.  Miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  the 
consecrated  wafer ;  and  this,  opening  another  source  of  imposi- 
tion and  astonishment,  endeared  the  wonder-working  theology 
to  the  clergy  and  -laity.  The  dogma,  indeed,  is  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  superstition.  The  idea  of  a  visible  deity  must 
be  ever  welcome  to*an  ignorant  crowd.  The  innovation,  be- 
sides, made  no  direct  or  violent  attack  on  the  popular  prepos- 
sessions. The  error  effected  no  mutilation  of  the  ancient  faith  ; 
but  an  addition,  which  is  calculated  to  become  the  idol  of  super- 
stition. The  Pascasian  theory  superinduced  the  corporeal  on 
the  spiritual  presence,  and  tended,  not  to  the  diminution,  but  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  fabric  of  faith,  the  structure  of  super- 
fCition,  and  the  mass  of  mystery.  The  novelty  added  a  change 
of  substance  to  the  ancient  adnritted  change  of  use  and  significa- 
tion, and  was  fitted  for  becoming  the  food  of  credulity. 

The  controversy  was  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  two  hundred 
years  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  celebraled 
character  was  principal  in  the  public  school  of  Tours,  and  after- 
ward archdeacon  of  Angers.  He  was  distinguished,  according 
to  Paris,  for  genius,  leaniing,  piety,  charity,  holiness,  and  humi- 
lity. Following  Bertramn  anrl  Scotus  on  the  sacrament,  he 
publicly,  in  104->,  opposed  Pascasius.  Many  adopted  and  many 
rejected  his  system.  Romanism  displayed  a  diversity  of  faith 
inconsistent  with  modern  boasts  of  unity.  The  clergy  and  the 
laity,  in  the  ninth  century,  united,  in  general,  against  Pascasi- 
anism ;  but  differed,  about  two  hundred  years  after,  about 
Berengarianism.  This  shews  the  progress,  which  transubstan- 
tiation  in  this  period,  had  made  in  tne  spiritual  dominions  of  the 
popedom.  The  controversy  was  agitated  in  many  verbal  and 
written  disputations.^  Berengarianism,  however,  according  to 
ootemporary  and  succeeding  historians,  was  the  general  faith  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  All  France,  says  Sigebert,  aboun- 
ded in  Beren^rians :  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  Alan  represents  the  evil 
as  extended,  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  heresy,  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  had  cor- 
rupted nearly  all  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.* 

Berengarianism  was  denounced,  with  determined  hostility 
and  tremendous  anathemas,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.     Its  author 

>  Berengnriiis  commen^a  ik  dogmatizer  de  I'eacharUtie  Mlon  la  doctrine  qua 
BertramnnA  et  TEtcot  avoieDt  170  am  auparavant  eoacign^e.    Viniier,  2.  696. 

*  Oontra  earn  et  pro  eo,  maltain  a  multii  et  verbis  et  acffotii,  okpntapdnm  eti 
Sigebert,  Aa.  1051. 
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was  persecuted  by  Leo,  Victor*  Nicholas,  and  Alexander.  He 
was  compelled  to  siga  three  diSerent  and  conflicting  coofessioos, 
in  three  Koman  councils  under  Nicholas  and  6r^[ory. 

Nicholas,  in  1058,  convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran  ag^aiost 
Berengarius.  This  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen bishops  ;  and  the  patron  of  the  reputed  heresy  was  sum- 
moned to  attend.  He  complied ;  and  supported  his  system 
with  a  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  wnich,  Sigonius,  Leo, 
and  Henry  attest,  withered  all  opposition.  All  shrunk  in  terror, 
while  the  Vatican  resounded  with  the  thunder  of  his  oratory. 
His  infallibility  urged  his  clergy  to  the  contest  He  endea- 
voured to  rouse  his  veterans  to  the  battle.  But  no  David  ap- 
peared against  this  Goliath.  No  hero  of  orthodoxy  dared,  m 
single  combat,  to  encounter  this  dreculful  son  of  heresy.  Hit 
holiness,  in  this  exigency,  sent  an  express  (or  Alberic,  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  great  erudition,  who,  it  was  hoped,  could  face  this 
fearful  champion  of  error.^  Alberic,  after  a  warm  discussion, 
solicited  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a  week,  to  employ  his  pen 
against  the  enemy.* 

The  council,  finding  the  insufficiency  of  their  dialectics,  threat- 
ened the  application  of  more  tangible  and  convincing  arguments, ' 
which  they  could  wield  with  more  facility.  Anathemas,  excom- 
municatbn,  fire,  and  fagot  were  brought  into  requisition.  The 
mention  of  this  kind  of  logic  soon  converted  Berengarius,  who 
was  unambitious  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Humbert  was 
appointed  to  compose  a  confession  for  Berengarius,  and  executed 
his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  infallibility  and  the  whde 
council.  This  formulary  declared,  that  'the  bread  and  wine  oa 
the  altar  are  the  Lord's  real  body  and  blood,  which,  not  only  in 
a  sacramental,  but  also  in  a  sensible  manner,  are  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful" 
His  infallibility  and  his  clergy  were  for  submitting  the  flesh  of 
Emmanuel,  when  created  by  their  power  of  transubstantiatbn, 
to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  particularly  the  grinders.  His  flesh, 
it  appears,  is,  according  to  the  sacred  synod,  subject  to  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  digestion,  and  all  the  necessary  consequences. 
His  holiness  and  his  council  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same 
refined  sentiments  as  the  ancient  citizens  of  Capernaum,  who 

• 

1  Afficiebatar  omnia  Gallia  ejus  doctrina.  M.  Paru,  12,  Scatebat  omnia  Gallii 
•jus  doctrina.  Miilm.  III.  P.  63.  Omnia  pene  Gallia  ac  vicinie  gentes  eo  mak 
qnam  citiseime  laborarent  Alan,  do  Eucn.  I.  21.  Omnes  Galloa,  Italoa,  et  A» 
glot  Buis  jam  pene  corroperat  pravitatibus.    Westm.  in  Ush.  c.  7. 

'  Ei,  com  nallus  valeret  obnstere,  Albericns  evocabatur  od  synodam.  Leo.  UL 
S3.  Non  erat,  qni  Berengario  responderet,  licet  Papa  fortiter  inatitiaaet.  Hcorj, 
II.  5.  Nullas  Berengario  resiitere  valeret.  Mabillon,  5.  139.  Sisonina.  IX. 
Bin.  7.  273.  ® 

*  Fidelium  denUbaa  atteritar.  Gibert,  3.  330.  Crabb.  2.  766.  Labb.  13.  4f 
tufranc,  233.    Dachery,  4.  515.    Camaiaa,  4.  468. 
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iHiderstood  the  Lord's  words  in  a  literal  sense.  Cbristians, 
according  to  the  holy  Roman  council,  enjoy  a  carnival  in  the 
•acramenti  similar  to  the  festivals  of  the  polite  cannibals  of 
Fegee  and  New  Zealand.  The  confession  remains  a  foul  stain 
on  the  synod  from  which  it  emanated,  and  a  filthy  blot  in  the 
annals  oi  the  papacy. 

Lombard  censured  the  grossness  of  this  confession.  Simica 
denounced  it,  if  not  interpreted  with  caution  and  ingenuity^  as  a 
greater  heresy  than  Berengiirianism.  Aquinas  refers  the  attri- 
tion of  the  teeth  to  the  species  or  accidents.  The  angelic  doctors 
invented  a  plan,  by  wnich  the  jaws  could  chew  form  without 
anbstance,  and  masticate  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  The  synod 
of  Arras,  however,  in  1025,  denied  that  *  the  Lord's  body  is  con- 
tamed  by  the  mouth  or  ground  by  the  teeth.'  The  modems 
have  abandoned  the  absurdity.  Caron  characterizes  the  Roman 
synod's  creed,  as  a  heresy.  Challenor  warns  the  communicant 
against  *  chewing  with  the  teeth ;'  though,  in  so  doing,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  an  anathema  of  a  holy  Roman  council.^ 

This  precious  specimen  of  blasphemy  and  absurdi^,  issued 
by  a  Roman  council  headed  by  a  Roman  pontifl^  Beren- 
garius,  through  human  frailty  and  horror  of  death,  signed  and 
swore  to  maintain.  This  profession,  however,  was  only  hypo- 
crisy and  extorted  by  intimidation.  Shielded  by  the  protection 
of  tils  ancient  patrons,  he  relapsed  into  heresy,  declared  his  de- 
testation of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  characterized 
the  Roman  synod  as  an  assembly  of  vanity,  and  the  popedom  as 
the  throne  of  Satan. 

Berengarius  signed  a  second  confession,  in  the  year  1078* 
Gregory  the  Seventh  assembled  a  Roman  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  controversy.  This  synod  differed  from 
the  former  in  its  decisions.  Gregory  and  his  clergy  allowed 
Berengarius  to  renounce  his  former  confession  and  substitute 
another.  This,  in  reality,  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  con- 
demnation and  repeal  of  the  creed  prescribed  by  Nicholas  and 
his  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  This  new  confes- 
sion, which  Berengarius  composed  and  signed,  merely  signified 
that  Hhe  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  became  the  Lord's 
tnie  body  and  blood.'*  This  form  of  belief  might  have  been 
subscribed  by  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox.  The 
Zuinglians,  in  fact,  at  Marpurg,  admitted  the  true  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament.     Expressions  of  a  similar 

1  Attritio  dentiam  referatar  ad  ipeciem.    Aqnin.  3.  372.    Haec  mtia  non  con- 
MUBttor  monibnt,  nee  deotibut  teritar.    Dachery,  1.  611.    Labb.  11.  IISI,  1436 
Oaron,  90.     Chelien.  61. 

■  Praitvbatur.  panem  aharia  poat  enaaacmtfcMHM  eaae  rmnm  corpoa 
Oonart,  3  ?«      MUnUea,  S.  105. 
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or  identical  kind  may  be  found  in  the  reformed  confessions  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Strasburg,  Holland,  and  England.' 

The  Iloman  clergy  were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  con* 
fession.  One  party  acknowledged  its  Catholicism ;  while  another 
faction  maintained  its  heresy.  The  latter  insisted  on  the  pre- 
scription of  another  creed,  which  might  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
Its  error  and  inadequacy  have,  in  modern  times,  been  conceded 
by  Alexander,  Cossart,  and  Mabillon.  Alexander  complains  of 
its  trickery,  Cossart,  like  many  others,  of  its  heresy,  and  Mabillon 
of  its  equivocation  and  insufficiency.* 

Gregory  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinions  as  Bereo- 
garius  on  the  communion.  His  infallibility  declared  ^  that  he 
entertained  no  doubt  but  Berengarius  had,  on  this  institution, 
adopted  the  scripturol  idea,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
iaith  of  Catholicism.'^  This,  in  his  holiness,  was  an  unequivocal 
profession  of  Berengariunism. 

Pope  Gregory  was  countenanced  in  his  heterodoxy  by  Lady 
Mary.  His  infallibiliiy,  actuated  by  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism, 
was  accustomed,  on  every  difficult  or  important  emergency,  to 
consult  her  ladyship.  Mary,  on  this  occasion,  answered  with 
oracular  decision,  that '  nothing  should  be  acknowledged  on  this 
subject,  but  what  is  contained  in  authentic  scripture, — aganist 
which  Berengarius  had  no  objection.'*  The  mother  of  God,  it 
appears,  a  thousand  years  after  her  assumption,  became  a  here- 
tic, opposed  transubstantiation,  and  patronized  Berengarianism. 
This  was  a  sad  defection  in  the  queen  of  heaven  and  star  of  the 
sea.  The  blessed  Virgin  should  have  been  transported  to 
purgatory  or  the  inquisition,  to  atone  for  her  apostacy  from  the 
hiith. 

His  infallibility,  whatever  may  have  become  of  her  ladyship, 
was,  in  lOSO,  condemned  for  Berengarianism  by  thirty  bishops, 
in  the  council  of  Brescia.  This  assembly  found  his  holiness 
guilty  of  attnchment  to  '  the  Berengarian  heresy,  and  of  calGn^ 
in  question  the  apostolic  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.** 

'  Neque  ne^rnre  volnnt  Teram  corpus  et  san^inem  Christi  adewe.  Seckcndort 
13S.     Chouet,  67.  109.  110.  120.  204. 

*  Fkiri  profewkiuecn  ^idit  Mibdolis  verbis conceptam.  Alex.  IS.  346.  QoidsB 
GmUiolicam  a^ovenint.  «ed  alii  latere  in  ilia  Teneni  aliqaid  Inpretki.  C<««fL  S.  fS 
Berea^arias  brerein  fidei  tuaf  tbmmlam  sed  insofficieiiteai  ediderat.  Sab  kia  rtti 
cnrpori«  et  sanguinis  verbis  *quivoca  latere,  non  immerito  crederetur.  MabSkHW 
5.  25.  139. 

'  B^  plane  te  de  Cbristi  sacriScio  secnndnm  smptoraa  bene  aentire  dob  dabiia. 
Marten.  Tbesaur.  4.  108.  Fidei  professionem  ab  ipso  Berengario  editam,  ad 
fidem  Catbolicam  snfficere  dixisset  Greirorius.     Mabillon.  5.  140. 

*  Nibil  de  Christi  aacrificio  cogitandum.  nihil  tmeDdnni  prvter  id  qaod  habe- 
•«iit  authentic»  acripturv,  contra  qnas  Berengarina  nihil  seotiret.  MabfllnB.  Sb 
140.     Marten,  4.  lOS. 

*  Calholicain  de  eucharistia  fidem  in  qoBsdoaein  poaerel,  et  Be 
«bdpiaaa  cMet.    MabiUon,  5.  140.    Cosa.  S.  4S.    Lnbb.  12.  SU. 
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The  vicar-general  of  God  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  in  this  man- 
ner, patronized  a  heretic  and  encouraged  one  another  in  hetero- 
doxy. 

Gregory's  partiality  to  Berengarianism  appears  also  from  his 
treatment  of  its  author.  -  He  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
and  protected  him  against  his  persecutors.  He  anathematized 
all  wno  should  injure  his  person  or  estate,  or  call  him  a  heretic. 
He  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  Angers  against  the  enmity  of  Count  Fulco.  He  shewed  no 
resentment  against  his  renunciation  of  his  former  profession. 
He  refused  to  attempt  any  thing  against  Berengarius,  and  left 
his  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  him  with  invective 
and  perplex  him  with  sophistry,  to  fret,  and  fume,  and  growl 
without  a  remedy  or  opportunity  to  gratify  their  malevolence.' 

Gregory,  however,  importuned  by  some  of  the  disaflfected 
clergy,  who  persecuted  Berengarius  and  hated  his  theology,  was 
induced,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  fl)rthis  author  and  his 
system,  to  summon  another  council  for  the  final  settlement  of 
tne  controversy.  A  Roman  synod  accordingly  met  in  1079. 
This  assembly  consisted  of  the  prelacy  from '  the  adjoining  and 
different  other  regions,'  and  therefore  represented  the  faith, 
which,  on  this  topic,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  entertained 
in  various  nations  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  holy  Roman  synod,  however,  displayed,  in  the  Lateran, 
the  head-quarters  of  Catholicism,  the  utmost  diversity  of  senti- 
ment. Some  held  one  opinion,  and  some  another.  One  party 
maintained  transubstantiation.  The  other  patronized  Beren- 
garianism ;  and  endeavoured,  according  to  tne  partial  accounts 
of  these  transactions,  to  support  tlieir  error  and  deceive  them-  . 
selves  and  others  with  cavils.  The  majority  advocated  a  sub- 
stantial change  of  the  elements  in  the  communion.  The  minority 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  signs,  and  the  substan- 
tial body  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  disputation 
continued  for  three  days.  The  council,  in  the  end,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which,  when  compared  with  the  two  former  decisions, 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  mutual  concessions.  A  confes- 
sion was  imposed  on  Berengarius,  declaring  the  change  in  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  to  be,  not  merely  sacramental 
and  figumtive,  but  also  true  and  substantial.* 

This  confession  differed,  both  by  omission  and  addition,  from 
the  former,  issued  under  Nicholas  and  Gregory  in  two  holy 
Roman  councils.    The  impiety  of  breaking  the  Lord's  body  with 

*  Dxi  Pm,  2. 199.    Labb.  IS.  (OO.    paehery,  4.  514. 

*  Mnltis  hiec,  nonnullb  ilia  sentientibaa.    Qaidam  vero  cscitate  nimia  et  lon^ 
ptrcfM,  fisuram  tontunir  aubatanttala  illud  caq>aa  in  daxten.    Patiia  Mdana  eai 
M  •!  alios  dacipiantw  qalbuidMi  caTfllatb^baa.    Labb.  It.  «9.    Bin.  7.  488. 
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the  hands  and  grinding  it  with  the  teeth,  enjoined  by  PRehdu 
and  his  clergy  iu  1 059,  was  omitted ;  and  the  epithet  substantial 
was  added  to  the  prior  formulary  enacted  in  1078.  This  is  no 
convincing  pnK)f  of  unity.  The  third  is  a  medium  between  Uie 
other  two,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  harmony.  Two  factions  opposed  each  other  in 
this  theological  campaign.  Each,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war,  made  concessions  ;  and  the  result  was  a  creed  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  previous  forms  of  belief. 

Transubstantiation,  after  the  death  of  Berengarius,  advanced 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps  to  maturity.  Some  continued  to  re- 
sist its  inroads  on  the  truth  of  Christian  theology.  But  the 
majority -of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  spirit  of  perversity  and 
the  phronzy  of  superstition,  adopted  the  deformity.  Its  patrons, 
however,  found  great  difficulty  in  moulding  the  monster  into 
form.  Many  editions  of  the  novelty  were  circulated  through 
Christendom  ;  and  all  exhibited  the  changes  of  correction  and 
the  charms  of  variety.  The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1216, 
enrolled  it  among  the  canons  of  the  Romish  communion  :  and 
the  Lateran  decision  was  confirmed  at  Constance  and  finally 
established  at  Trent* 

The  partizans  of  transubstantiation,  having  by  numbers,  if  not 
by  reason,  defeated  the  enemy,  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
The  foreign  war  against  the  adversary  was  followed  by  internal 
sedition  among  its  friends.  The  subject,  indeed,  opened  a  wide 
field  for  refinement  and  ingenuity.  Some  believed,  some 
doubted,  and  some  speculated.  Lombard  could  not  define 
whether  the  transmutation  of  the  sacramental  elements  was 
substantial,  or  formal,  or  of  some  other  kind.  Aquinas  and 
Gabriel,  says  Erasmus,  grant  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
question,  even  among  orthodox  theologians.  Cajetan  admits 
similar  variations.  Guitmond  and  Algerus,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  mention  many  variations  of  opniion  circulated  on  this 
topic  in  their  day.  Some,  according  to  these  contemporary 
historians,  imagined  that  the  transformation  extended  only  to  a 
part,  and  some  to  the  whole  of  the  elements.  Some  allowed  a 
change  in  the  wine  of  the  communion,  but  such  as  in  the  water 
of  baptism.  One  party  fancied  that  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
changed  to  the  worthy,  resumed  their  own  substance  when  pre- 
sented to  the  wicked.  Another  faction,  in  the  wild  wandenngs 
of  imagination  and  extravagancy,  admitted  a  transmutation  m 
tne  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  not  into  those  of 
the  Son  of  God.  One  class  alleged  the  same  union  between 
the  consecrated  elements  and  the  Divine  Emmanuel  as  between 

>  Cnbb.  2. 94S.    Lahh.  18.  519.    Bin.  9.  380.    Ld>b.  18.  930. 
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Ilk  Deitj  and  humanity,  or  a  hypostatical  union  of  the  Mediator 
to  the  substance  of  the  bread.  Another  alleged,  that  not  the 
substance,  but  the  entity  remained,  but  changed  into  Christ's 
body.  Some  believed  the  digestion  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bread  and  wine ;  while  others  denied  this  theory.  Some  spec-' 
ulators  thought  that  the  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the 
change  of  the  elements,  and  some  by  their  annihilation.  The 
creed-makers,  on  this  innovation^  seem,  according  to  their  taste 
or  fancy,  to  have  embraced  impannation,  consubstantiation,  or 
traasubstantiation.  Many  of  the  sage  and  useful  theologians 
of  the  day  diversified  their  systems  with  lofty  speculations  on 
the  sublime  and  fragrant  topic  of  stercoranism,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  lovely  train  of  grandeur  and  purity.^  ^ 

The  schoolmen  subtilized  theory  into  nonsense  and  hair- 
breadth distinctions.  These  doctors  brought  all  their  attenuated 
discriminations  into  requisitions  on  this  mystery,  and  divided 
and  subdivided  without  end  or  meanings  on  the  topics  of  mat- 
ter, form,  substance,  and  accidents.  The  real  body,  according 
to  Scotus,  is  present  by  circumscription;  but  according  to 
Aquinas  and  his  followers,  not  by  circumscription,  but  by  pene- 
tration, and  the  modality,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  substance.' 
These  metaphysicians,  of  course,  Knew  their  own  meaning  in 
these  *  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.'  Scho- 
lasticism, indeed,  like  metaphysics,  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
way  of  talking  nonsense,  and  of  shewing  an  author's  ignorance. 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  as  usual,  encountered  each 
other  in  theological  combat  on  this  subject  at  the  council  of 
Trent*  The  Dominicans  contended,  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  by  transmutation,  into  the  substance  of  the 
Lord's  body.  No  new  matter,  according  to  this  system,  is  added, 
but  the  old  transformed.  The  Franciscans  maintained  that 
transubstantiation  is  effected,  not  by  the  conversion  o^  the  bread 
into  the  Lord's  body,  but  by  the  recession  of  the  former,  and 
the  accessions  of  the  latter.  The  bread,  except  the?  species, 
politely  retires,  according  to  this  theory,  for  tne  purpose  of 
giving  place  to  the  flesh  of  EmmaniTel.  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan enmity,  in  this  manner,  evaporated  in  mutual  nonsense 
and  contradiction. 

The  jargon  of  the  two  schools  on  substance,  form,  matter^ 

>  An  fiarmalii,  an  robstantialis,  an  slteriut  generui  definire  non  lafficio.  Lom- 
bard, IV.  Nee  ipM  Tkomaii,  nee  hoc  recentior  Gabriel  dinimulant  variaa  theolo- 
l^rum,  hac  de  re,  fuUte  sententias  etiam  orthodozornm.     Erasm.  9.  1065. 

Varis  fuenmt  opinioiiea  eruditorum.  Oajetan,  in  Aqoin.  3.  348.  Alg«r.  Prol. 
Bray.  2.  39S.     Du  Pin.  2.  203,  204. 

Sttbstantiam  et  natnnun  pants  hypoatatloe  unire  diriitir.    Faber«  IV.  D.  II,  o.  8. 

AKt  dixerunt,  nee  anbstantialn  padU  mimere  aed  entitatom  pania  ' 

coBTerMm  in  eorpoa  OIniatL  Faber,  1.  188.    Aqmnai,  8.  38S. 

•  Aqoin.  III.  68.  V.  F.  350,  380,  803.    CitfetiiB  Id  Aq«ki.  8. 848. 
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nature,  body,  quantity,  magnitude,  locality,  annifailation,  mnd 
transformation  was  unintelligible  to  all  others,  though  clear  to 
its  several  advocates,  who,  with  reason,  represented  the  contrary 
as  attended  with  infinite  absurdity.     Forms  of  faith  were  com- 

S>sed,  which,  adopting  something  from  each,  might  satisfy  both. 
ut  the  accomoaation  pleased  neither  party.  The  general 
congregation  therefore  resolved  to  employ  only  a  few  words  and 
general  expressions,  suited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ideas  or 
rather  to  the  balderdash  of  the  several  contending  factions.' 
Such,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  sacrament,  was  the  har- 
mony and  management  of  tne  holy,  apostolical,  infallible,  Roman 
council  of  Trent. 

The  advocates  of  the  corporeal  presence,  jarring  in  this  way, 
about  the  doctrine,  difler  also  about  its  evidence.  Some  found 
their  faith  on  Revelation ;  some  on  tradition ;  some  on  miracles ; 
and  others  again  on  these  united.  Its  modem  partizans  com- 
monly endeavour  to  found  their  system  on  scriptural  authori^. 
The  scriptural  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  were  resigned  by 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Alliaco,  Cajetan,  Occam,  Alphonsns, 
Durand,  Biel,  Fisher,  Cusan,  and  Canus,  who  rest  their  belief* 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  majority  wish  to'  draw  their 
proofs  from  both  scriptural  an4  traditional  declarations. 

Many,  on  this  subject,  have  called  in  the  extraordinary  aid  of 
miracles.  The  Lord's  body  and  blood,  according  to  Pascasius, 
the  father  of  the  deformity,  has  often  appeared  visible  on  the 
altar.  '  God,  fro.n  heaven,'  says  Binius,  *  confuted  Berengarius 
by  miracles.'  '  God,'  says  Dens, '  hath  confirmed  this  truth  by 
open  and  frequent  miracles,  wrought  in  various  places  and 
times.'  Pope  Gregory,  in  600,  convinced  a  Roman  lady  by 
sjmilar  means.  A  Roman  matron,  when  his  holiness  was  cele- 
brating mass,  had  the  audacity  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  calling  a 
morsel  of  bread  the  body  of  the  Lord.  The  pontiff*,  pitying  the 
womrm's  incredulity,  prayed,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  to 
God  for  a  sensible  manifestation  of*  the  mystery,  to  overcome 
the  woman's  unbelief.  The  sacramental  bread,  in  consequence, 
'  was  changed  into  bloody  flesh.'*  The  lady,  of  course,  could 
have  no  objection  to  an  argument  of  this  kind,  and  immediately 
believed.  This,  the  silly  and  superstitious  Mabillon  considers 
as  ;:  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth. 

Odo,  in  960,  undeceived,  by  this  means,  several  unbelieving 

*  On  ne  pat  s'aecorder.  lis  ne  pouvoient  a'cDtendre  euz-memet.  Paolo,  1. 538. 
Pn  Pin.  3.  475.     LabU  17.  SIS. 

•  Dens  e  ctelo  miracalis  Berengariuro  confutavit.  Bin.  7.  275.  Veritatcm 
prBsaati»  realU,  Dean  confimnavit  per  aperta  cf  freqQentia  miracala,  varik  locia  ei 
temporibus  facta.  Dens»  5.  283.  Partem  digiti  sanguiiM  croentam  sMivwtit. 
Ifabil.  1.  263.     Nangis.  An.  1098.     Dacb.  3.  19. 
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olergynieD.  Seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error,  some  of  the  clergy 
maiQtaiaed  diat  the  bread,  and  wine  even  after  consecration, 
retained  their  substance,  and  were  only  the  signs  of  flesh  and 
blood.  But  Odo  prayed,  and  the  host,  in  consequence,  during 
the  solemnization  of  mass  in  the  priest's  hands,  *  began  to  drop 
Uood/^  The  phenomenon,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  silenced 
all  opposition. 

Wonders  of  a  similar  description  have  sometimes  appeared, 
not  to  remedy  unbelief,  but  to  reward  sanctity.  This  was  the 
case  with  Mary,  Hugo,  and  Nativity.  These 'saints, had  the 
pleasure,  during  the  solemnity  of  mass,  to  see  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  an  infant  of  unparalleled  beauty.  The  child,  which  sister 
Nativity  beheld,  was  living  and  clothed  with  rays  of  light ; 
while  eager  to  be  received,  or  in  other  terms,  swallowed,  be 
desired,  in  infantile  accents,  to  be  devoured.  This  ridiculous 
if  not  blasphemous  tale  constitutes  part  of  a  Revelation  which 
has  been  lately  eulogized  by  Rayment,  Hodgson,  Bruning, 
and  Milner.* 

The  variations  of  the  transubstantiated  God  are  diversified  as 
the  opinions  of  his  votaries.  The  Protean  God  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  famed  in  ancient  mytholoOT  and  song  for  his  mul* 
tiplicity  of  forms,  has  been  eclipsed  in  his  own  department  by 
the  popish  Deity.  All  the  metamorphoses  recordea  in  Ovidian 
verse  are  nothing  compared  with  the  transformations  of  this 
divinity.  His  godship,  in  his  variations  in  his  pre-exis*- 
tent  state  prior  to  his  deification,  presents  a  curious  speci* 
men  of  natural  history.  HQs  materials  are  enclosed  m  a 
wheaten  grain,  and  he  blooms  in  the  wheaten  field.  He  imbibes 
the  sap  of  the  earth,  sucks  the  dews  of  night,  and  drinks  the 
rain  ot  the  clouds.  The  future  god,  by  these  means,  ripens  to 
maturity  under  the  suns  of  heaven.  The  flail  aqd  tl^  mill  ad« 
vance  his  deityship  a  few  more  steps  towards  his  final  apotheosis. 
The  confectioner  moulds  this  new  god  into  new  forms,  and 
introduces  him  to  new  acquaintances.  He  is  exhibited  to  the 
eye  in  a  mass  of  pastry,  composed  of  flour  and  water.  His  chief 
chemical  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  He  is, 
however,  in  this  state,  near  his  promotion.  He  is  rounded  into 
a  wafer,  handed  to  the  altar,  ana,  at  the  muttering  of  some  sorry 

Eriest,  wonderful  to  tell,  starts  into  a  god.  The  new-made 
^eity  is  immediately  exhibited  for  adoration  on  the  bended 
knee.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth,  swallowed  down  the 
throat,  and  safely  loaded  in  the  stomach  of  his  manufacturer  and 
worshippers.  He  is  next,  by  digestion  or  some  other  way, 
destined  to  undergo  a  chemical  analysis,  and  to  be  resolved 

I  Sangaii  gnttatim  deflaere  corait.    MabiOon.  3.  556.    Oiben,  83. 
•AHaXtTf  €41^719.    DwiMrf ,  1.  f  It. 
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into  bis  constituent  principles.  But  his  fiiture  histonr  and 
transmigrations  may  be  left  to  the  filthy  historian  of  ster* 
coranism. 

Transubstantiation,  varying,  in  this  manner,  fit>m  scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  diversified  by  the  jarring  opin- 
ions of  its  patrons  and  the  transformations  of  its  God,  varies 
also  from  reason  and  common  sense.  Nothing,  indeed,  invented 
by  roan  ever  equalled  it  in  irrationality.  The  theory  presents 
the  last  test  of  hunoan  credulity,  and  the  grand  consummation 
of  unqualified  absurdity.  Search  the  vast  range  of  religion 
and  philosophy;  examine  the  wide  amplitude  of  folly  and 
superstition ;  and  you  will  find  no  other  opinion  so  utterly  in- 
compatible with  reason ,  so  completely  fraught  with  inconsisteney, 
and  so  entirely  irrecoocileable  with  common  sense*  The 
whole  system  is  like  the  fairy  fiction  of  some  visionary  labour- 
ing with  nonsense,  some  speculator  straining  to  invent  an 
absurdity,  or  some  satirist  resolved  to  ridicule  the  fidtb  of  its 
partizans. 

Transubstantiation  varies  from  our  ideas  of  matter  and  the 
evidences  of  the  senses,  while  it  presents  the  absurdity  of  creat* 
ing  the  Creator,  and  the  horror  of  cannibalism  in  eating  ao 
incarnated  God.  This  dogma  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  mate- 
rial substances.  Matter",  it  represents  as  divested  of  dimension, 
figure,  parts,  impenetrability,  motion,  divisibility,  extension, 
locality,  or  quantity.  Length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  this  theology,  exist  without  any  thing  lon^,  broad,  or 
thick.  Matter  exists  without  occupying  space  or  time.  Sub- 
stance rem8tins  without  accidents,  and  accidents  without  sub- 
stance. The  same  body  is  in  many  places  at  the  same  time. 
Jesus,  at  the  same  instant,  is  entire  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  on 
thousands  of  altars ;  while  millions  of  bodies  are  but  one  body. 
A  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  A 
whole  human  body  is  compressed  into  an  host,  and  remains 
entire  and  undivided  in  each  of  ten  thousands  hosts.  The  person 
who  can  digest  all  these  contradictions,  must  have  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  of  faith  or  credulity. 

This  popish  dogma  also  contradicts  the  information  conveyed 
by  our  senses.  Sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  declare  flesh  and 
blood,  if  this  tenet  be  true,  to  be  bread  and  wine.  No  man  can 
see,  feel,  taste,  or  smell  any  difference  between  a  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  wafer.  The  senses,  not  merely  of  one,  but 
of  all  men,  even  when  neither  the  organ  or  mMium  is  indisposed, 
are,  according  to  this  theory  deceived  without  anv  possilnlity 
of  detecting  the  fallacy.  The  senses  too,  in  this  case,  are 
acting  in  their  own  sphere  and  conversant  about  their  peculiar 
objects.    Many  subjects,  such  as  the  TriniQr  and  the  Iiicanu^ 
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tion,  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  bodily  senses  and  indeed  of 
human  reason.  These  are  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of 
Revelation.  But  bread  and  wine  are  materialt  and  level  with 
the  view  of  oar  organs  of  perception.  The  sacramental 
elements  can  be  seen,  smelled,  touched,  and  tasted.  Our 
external  organs,  say  the  friends  of  transubstantiation,  are,  in 
this  institution,  deceived  in  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
occasions. 

The  patrons  of  this  absurdity,  driven  from  all  other  posiuons, 
have  recourse  to  the  onuiipotence  of  God.  Almighty  power  is 
a  very  convenient  resource  to  the  abettor  of  inconsistency  in  the 
day  of  difficulty  and  confusion.  This  shield,  the  advocate  of 
absurdity  opposes  to  all  the  assaults  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
Intrenched  behind  Omnipotence,  he  mocks  the  suggestions  of 
probability,  and  laughs  at  the  artillery  of  the  logician.  But 
even  this  plea  will  not  support  irrationality,  or  rescue  its  parti- 
zans  from  the  grasp  of  the  dialectician.  Scriptural  language  is 
not  to  be  explained  so  as  to  involve  a  frightful  absurdity.  The 
patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  (or  the  support  of  his  &brica- 
tion,  modestly  requires  God  to  work  an  inconsistency.  But  in* 
comprehensibility  is  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibili^,  and 
mystery  from  contradiction.  God  works  many  things  incom- 
prehensible to  man;  but  nothing  which,  in  itself,  is  con- 
tradictory. Omnipotence  extends  only  to  possibility,  and 
not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not  contrary  to 
reason. 

The  creation  of  the  Creator,  which,  according  to  Urban, 
Biel,  and  many  others,  is  implied  in  this  dogma,  is  another 
deviation  from  common  sense,  and  an  inroad  into  the  dominions 
of  blasphemy.  *  The  hands  of  the  Pontiff,*  said  Urban  in  a 
great  Uoman  Council,  *  are  raised  to  an  eminence  granted  to 
none  of  the  angels,  of  creating  God  the  Creator  of  all  things,- 
and  of  offerin/^  nim  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.' ' 
This  prerogative,  adds  the  same  authority,  as  it  elevates  the 
pope  above  angels,  renders  pontifical  submission  to  kings  an 
execration.  To  all  this  the  Sacred  Synod,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  responded.  Amen.' 

Biel  extends  this  power  to  all  priests.  *  He  that  created  me,* 
says  the  cardinal,  *  gave  me,  it  it  be  lawful  to  tell,  to  create 
himself.'  His  holiness  not  only  manufactures  his  own  God, 
bat  transfers,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  facility,  the  same 

*  Diceoi,  oitnit  execnbHe  videri,  at  manai,  qua  in  tantain  eminentiam  excrere* 
root,  quod  nalli  an^elomm  concesaam  att,  ut  Deam  canctacremtemtaoiignacalu 
ereent,  et  eandem  ipiam  pro  lalati  totiot  miindi,  Dei  Patrit  oMotibiii  dKBraitt. 
Blabonnibai  aiwlimi >am  Mt  *FmX,  fiat.'  UorwIeD,  td  Ana.  1099.  F.  988. 
Ubb.  19. 960.    Bray,  9.  Wk  r 
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prerogative  to  the  whole  priesthood.  This  power,  Biel,  shews, 
exalts  the  clei^,  not  only  above  emperors  and  angels ;  but, 
which  is  a  higher  elevation,  above  Lady  Mary  herself.  *  Her 
ladyship,'  says  the  cardinal,  *  once  conceived  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the.  world  ;  while  the  priest  daily  calls 
into  existence  the  same  Deity.''  This  is  very  clear.  Her 
ladyship  effected  only  once,  what  the  clei^  repeat  every  day 
or  as  often  as  they  please :  and  these  creators  of  God,  therefore, 
excel  the  Mother  of  God.  These  sacerdotal  artizans  have 
established  a  manufactory  on  earth,  in  which  they  can,  by  tbe 
easiest  process  and  in  the  shortest  time,  forge  new  gods,  or,  ^t 
least,  new  editions  of  the  old  one.  Lady  Mary,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  creating  priest,  in  Urban's 
system,  is  his  father. 

The  Deity,  created  in  this  manner,  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
ticle. He  may  be  deposited  on  the  altar,  put  into  the  pockety 
carried  in  a  box,  swallowed  down  the  throat,  or  used  for  more 
detestable  purposes.  Pope  Theodorus,  in  648,  anathematized 
Pjrrrhus  the  Monothelan  Patriarch,  and  subscribed  his  condem- 
nation with  the  consecrated  wine,  which,  of  course,  was  his  in- 
fallibility's God.  This  transaction  was  accompanied  with  aU 
that  is  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of  superstition  with  terror. 
The  pontifF,  standing  at  the  tomb  of  the  chief  of  the  apk>stles, 
callea  for  the  vivifying  cup,  and  taking  a  drop  from  the  living 
blood  of  Jesus,  signed,  with  his  own  hand,  the  excommunication 
of  Pyrrhus  and  all  his  communion.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  on 
one  occasion,  committed  the  Host  to  the  flames.  The  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  869,  signed  the  condemnation  of  Photios 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  this  transubstantiated  God.  The  Emperor 
Michael  and  Basil  his  chamberlain  subscribed  an  oath  for  the 
safety  of  Bardas  on  a  Cretan  expedition  with  the  consecrated 
wine,  which  was  supplied,  on  tne  occasion,  by  Photius  tbe 
Byzantine  patriarch ;  and  this  engagement,  Basil  afterwards 
violated.* 

The  popish  clergv,  as  they  make,  so  they  eat  their  God,  and 
transfer  him  to  be  devoured  by  others.  The  papist  adores  the 
God  whom  he  eats,  and  eats  the  God  whom  he  adores.  Thi» 
divinity  is  tasted,  masticated,  swallowed,  and,  accidents  ex- 
cepted, digested.     The  partizan  of  popery,  in  this  manner, 

^  Qui  croavit  me,  n  fu  est  dioere,  dedit  mihi  creare  ee.    Samel  coBcefnl  M 
filiam,  eondem  Dei  filiam  advocant  qnotidie  corporaliter.     Biel,  Lect.  4. 

^Aifijoof  ro  Osiop  HotfffMif  t»  tov  ^wo^o/ov  cufioro;  rov  Hjmrov  iTtiarmsmg  t^ 
iSca  :t<tp*«  xa9atpf«iv  Ilvpftov.     Theoph.  219,  370. 
Qui  Jetta  laiamta  Hoade  dani  le  fea.     Bray,  3.  472.     Bfabfllon,  1.  407. 
Tooa  lea  erAqaaa  aouaeribertat  a  oe  docret,  arae  la  umg  de  JaaiM.     IfoniL  T. 
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'worships  and  swallows  a  Ood  of  pastry*  which,  if  made  big 
enough,  would  furnish  a  breakfast  for  himself  or  for  his  dog. 

The  manducation  of  the  sacramental  •elements,  if  transub- 
ftantiation  be  true,  makes  the  communicant  the  rankest  cannibal. 
The  patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  according  to  his  own 
system,  devours  human  flesh  and  blood :  and,  to  show  the 
feBnement  of  his  taste,  indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  cannibalism. 
He  rivals  the  polite  Indian,  who  eats  the  quivering  limbs  and 
drinks  the  flowing  gore  of  the  enemy.  The  papist  even 
exceeds  the  Indian  in  e^rossness.  The  cannibals  ot  America 
or  New  Zealand  swallow  only  the  mangled  remains  of  an 
enemy,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  devouring  any  other 
human  flesh.  But  the  partizans  of  Romanism  glut  themselves 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  friend.  The  Indian  only  eats  the 
dead,  while  the  Papist,  with  more  shocking  ferocity,  devours 
the  living.  The  Indian  eats  man  of  mortal  mould  on  earth. 
The  Papist  devours  God-man,  as  he  exists  exalted,  immortal, 
and  glorious  in  heaven.  Papal  exceeds  even  Egyptian  stupidi- 
ty. The  Egyptians  indeed  worshipped  sheep,  oxen,  garlic, 
and  onions.  But  even  these  deluded  votaries  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  in  all  their  barbarism  and  indelicacy,  abstained 
from  eating  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  But  the  beUever  in 
the  corporeal  presence  at  once  worships  and  swallows,  adores 
and  devours  his  Deity.  This  oral  manducation  would,  shock- 
ing to  say,  make  Jesus  more  inhuman  than  Saturn.  Satiim, 
according  to  Pagan  Mythology,  devoured  his  own  offspring. 
Jesus,  accol'din^  to  the  Popish  theology,  swallowed  his  own 
flesh.  He  ate  the  consecrated  bread  and  drank  the  hallowed 
wine,  which  he  administered  to  his  aposdes.  Such  are  the 
horrors  which  follow  in  the  train  of  this  absurdity. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  corporeal  presence  has  been 
viewed,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  also  "by  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Heathens.  *  Christians,'  said  Crotus  the  Jew,  '  eat  their 
God.*  I  have  travelled  over  the  world,  said  Averroes  the 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  seen  many  people ;  but  none  so 
sottish  and  ridiculous  as  Christians,  who  devour  the  God  whom 
they  worship.*  Cicero  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Whom, 
•aid  the  Roman  orator,  do  you  think  so  demented  as  to  believe 
what  he  eats  to  be  God !  *  Roman  philosophy  shames  and 
confounds  Romish  theology. 

Aimon,  Lanfranc,  Hugo,  Durand,  Aquinas,  Bernard,  Alcum, 
Pithou,  Faber,  Lyra,  and  the  Trentine  Catechism  have  indeed 

>  Christiani  coniedant  Denm  saam.    Dacheiy,  3.  SO. 

Qui  adorent  ce  qn*ila  mangent.     Bayle,  1.  3S5.    Perron,  III.  29.    Blotwy,  1 
r54.    Aqnm.  3.  397. 

*  Eeqnem  tarn  smentsm  eaae  potM,  qoi  llhid  q«o  rmntat,  Dmbi  credat 
Cicero,  De  Notnim.    I>6or.  III. 


endeavoured  to  gild  the  CaDnibaliam  of  Popery.^  Theie 
admit  the  horror  of  feeding  on  human  flesh  and  blood  in  their 
own  forms.  But  the  sacramental  elements,  say  they,  appear 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  that  conceal  the  humaa 
substance,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes,  these  theologiaiis 
seem  to  think,  a  great  delicacy. 

The  statements  of  these  authors  present  a  curious  attempt  to 
disguise  the  grossness  and  inhumanity  of  eating  human  flesh. 
Aimon,  in  Dacheiy,  represents  '  the  taste  and  figure  of  bread 
and  wine  as  remaining  in  the  sacrament,  to  prevent  the  horror 
of  the  communicant'  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Lao- 
franc.  According  to  this  author,  'The  species  remain,  lest 
the  spectator  should  be  horrified  at  the  sight  of  raw  and  bloody 
flesh.  The  nature  of  Jesus  is  conceaJed  and  received  finr 
salvation,  without  the  horror  which  might  be  excited  by  bkxxL' 
Hugo  acknowledges  that  '  few  would  approach  the  communion, 
if  blood  should  appear  in  the  cup,  and  the  flesh  should  appear 
red  as  in  the  shambles.  Hunger  itself,  which  would  be  dis- 
^sted  at  such  bloody  food.'  Durand  admits,  that  *  humaa 
^rmity,  unaccustomed  to  eat  man's  flesh,  would,  if  the  sub- 
.stance  were  seen,  refuse  participation.'  Aquinas  avows  '  the 
horror  of  swallowing  human  flesh  and  blood.'  The  smell,  the 
species,  and  the  taste  of  bread  and  wine  remain,'  says  the 
jsainted  Bernard,  *  to  conceal  flesh  and  blood,  which,  if  offered 
without  disguise  as  meat  and  drink,  might  horrify  human 
weakness.'  According  to  Alcuin  in  Pithou,  *  Almighty  God 
causes  the  prior  form  to  continue  in  condescension  to  the  frailty 
of  man,  who  is  unused  to  swallow  raw  flesh  and  blood.'     The 

1  Propter  Bomentiam  horrorem,  sapor  panU  et  yim  remanet  et  fignra.  AimoDr 
In  Dach.  1.  42. 

Betervatifl  ipBarom  remm  speciebos,  et  qaibasdam  aliis  qnalitatibas,  ne  percipi- 
entes  cruda  et  cnienta  horrerent.     Lanfranc,  244. 

Christi  natura  contegitur,  et  aine  cnioris  horrore  a  digne  samentibos  in  salatea 
•coepitor.     Lanfranc,  248. 

Si  croor  in  calico  fieret  manifeatat  et  si  in  macello  Christi  mberet  sua  caro,  rams 
in  terns  ille  qui  hoc  non  abhorreret.     Hugo,  de  corp.  70. 

Fragilitas  hamana,  qnae  suis  camibas  non  consnevit  vesci,  ipso  visa  nihil  haoriat, 
quod  horreat.     Darand,  in  Lanfranc,  100. 

Non  est  consuetum  hominibus,  horribilem  camera  hominis  comedere  et  sangoi- 
ttem  bibere.    Aquin.  III.  75.  V.  P.  357. 

Odor,  species  sapor,  pondas  remanent,  nt  horror  penitus  tollatnr,  ne  hamana  ift> 
firmit^s  escom  camis  et  potum  sanguinis  in  samptione  horreret.     Bernard,  1682. 

Gonsulens  omnipotens  Deus  infinnitati  nostrae,  qni  non  habemas  osum  come- 
dere camem  cnidam  et  sanguinem  bibere,  fecit  at  m  pristina  remanens  forma  iBa 
dno  mnnera.    Alcuin  in  Pithou,  467. 

Similitudinem  preciosi  sanguinis  bibis,  ut  nuUius  horror  cruoris,  Pithou,  460. 
Ne<^ue  decuisset  manducare  camem  Christi  sub  propria  forma.     Faber,  1.  127. 

8i  daretur  in  propria  specie  et  sicut  laniatur  vel  venditur  in  macello,  quod  esset 
korribile.     L^  in  Cossart,  4.  457. 

A  communi  hominum  natura  maxime  abhorreat  humanae  camis  esca,  aut  san* 
fmis  potione  Tesei,  sapwotissime  feoit,  at  saootisaimam  corpus  et  sanguis  sub 
ewum  rerum  specie  panis  et  vini  nobis  administrarstnr.    0«t.  TnuL  129. 


^rtaker,  says  Pkhoa  in  the  Canon  Law,  drinks  the  Ukeness 
of  blood,  and  therefore  no  horror  is  excited,  nor  anything  done 
which  might  be  ridiculed  by  pagans.'  The  statements  of  Faber 
and  Lyra  are  to  the  same  eflect.  According  to  the  Trentine 
Catechism, '  the  Lord's  b<>dy  and  blood  are  administered  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  on  account  of  man's  horror  of 
eating  and  drinking  human  flesh  and  blood.'  These  descrip- 
tions are  shocking,  and  calculated,  in  some  measure,  to  awaken 
the  horror  which  they  pourtray. 

'  The  accidents,  it  appears,  which  remain  after  consecration, 
tire  like  sugar,  which  conceals  bitter  medicine  from  a  child  and 
renders  it  pleasing  and  palatable.  This  is  actually  the  simile  of 
Hugo.  He  compares  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
ingredients  with  which  a  physician  would  sweeten  a  bitter 
draught  for  a  squeamish  patient.'  Human  flesh  and  blood, 
clothed  in  this  manner  with  the  external  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine,  may,  according  to  popish  divinity,  be  swallowed 
without  any  disgust  or  nausea ;  and  with  pleasure  and  good 
taste.  The  apology,  however,  is  a  very  silly  device.  The  same 
reason  might  exciTse  the  Cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  The 
American  savage  might  mix  human  gore  with  other  food,  and 
cover  human  flesh  with  something  less  offensive  to  the  senses,  so 
as  to  disguise  the  outward  appearance,  and  then  glut  his  appetite 
with  a  full  meal.  He  would  then  enjoy  the  substance  clothed 
with  another  exterior.  All  this,  however,  would  not  exempt 
the  barbarian  from  the  brutality  of  anthropophagy.  The  Rom-*^ 
anist,  on  the  supposition  of  tne  corporeal  presence,  swallows 
human  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  the  Indian. 

Algerus  has  suggested  another  reason  for  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Lord's  body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament.'  This 
arises  from  a  man's  incapability  of  swallowing  a  human  body 
in  its  natural  dimensions.  The  capacity  of  the  mouth,  the 
learned  divine  seems  to  think,  would  not  admit  so  large  a 
supply,  which  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  teeth.  The  quantity  would  be  too  great  for  the  expansion 
of  the  jaws  or  the  process  of  mastication.  A  whole  human 
crasis  would,  accoraing  to  <this  author,  exceed  the  powers  of 
deglutition.  The  throat,  being  too  contracted  for  its  object, 
might  fail  at  the  swallow.  But  the  substance  being  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  wafer  is  managed  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  whole,  when  enclosed  in  the  host,  goes  down  the  gullet 
with  convenience,  ease,  and  rapidity. 

Transubstantiation  exposes  tne  popish  deity  to  be  devoured, 

*  Sioot  medictu  fastidienti  aegro  anttorom  potionem  per  alienos  dolcediiMf 
tampeniido  •opont    Hogo  in  Lanfranc,  70. 

•  Da  Pm,  2.  304. 
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not  only  by  maa,  but  alao  by  the  irratiooal  animalft.  This 
divinity  may  yield  a  rich  repast  to  mice,  rats,  vermin,  worms, 
and  every  reptile  that  cra^iHis  on  the  earth.  The  smallest  mouse, 
says  Bernara,  sometimes  gnaws  the  species  of  the  bread.  An 
event  of  this  kind  proselyted  Gage,  author  of  the  Survey,  fiom 
Bomanism.  A  sacrilegious  mouse  sallied  forth,  seized,  and,  in 
triumph,  carried  off  the  wafer  God  whom  the  priest  had  made. 
The  priest  alarmed  the  people,  who,  distracted  like  Micah  of 
old  about  his  Gods,  began  to  search  for  tlie  thief  that  had  stolen 
their  Almighty.  The  male&ctor,  that  committed  the  depreda- 
tion, escaped.  The  God,  however,  was  fi>und,  but  mutilated 
and  mouse-eaten.  The  half-devoured  Jehovah  was  carried  in 
nrocession  about  the  church  amidst  Joy  fill  and  solemn  music.' 
The  transaction  was  the  means  of  showing  Gage,  tbou^  a 
luriest,  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion,  and  teaching  him  a  moie 
Mtional  system. 

iB«Mid,16S3.    G«fe,197.    JodgM^  zriiL  14. 
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CHAPTER  XIV- 


COlOfUNION   IN  ONE   KIND. 

m  OOKTKARIITT  TO  BCEIPTURAL  IVSTITUTlOir— -CONOIMIOIIt—- ARaOMBIIT»— IT 
COKTRARIBTT  TO*  THB  USAOB  OF  TBI  BARLT  AVD  MIODLB  AOB8 — COIIC KtSlOVI^ 
in  CORTRARIBTT  TO  THB  CUSTOM  OF  THB  ORIBHTAL  CHRtSTIAlia— ORtOIlT  Of 
■ALr-COMHURlOlt— COUHOILS  OW  CORVrAIICS  ARD  BASIL—INCOIIttBTBIICT  OF  TMl 
COBtTANTlAR  AMD  BASIUAR  OAITOHS — HfCORBItTBllCT  OF  TUB  BASILlAlf  4MBM* 
BLT  WITH  ITS  OWN  BlfACTMBIfTS  IB  ORAlfTING  THB  CUP  TO  THB  MORATIARf 
ABD  BOHBHIAlfB — COURCtL  OF  TRBRT— OPPOSmOB  TO  THB  IRBNTIRB  CAKOKS  IV 
FRAMCB,   OBRMAKT,   BOBBHIA,   POLAND,   AND   BUNOART. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  the  child  of  transubstantiation,  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  the  sacramental  bread  only, 
without  the  cup,  to  the  laity  and  non-officiating  clergy.  Both 
elements,  indeed,  are  always  consecrated  and  received  by  the 
administrator.  The  sacrificial  character  of  the  institution, 
according  to  papal  theology,  requires  the  distinct  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in  order  to  represent  the  separation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  immolated  victim.  The  officia- 
ting priest  participates  in  both  species ;  but  the  people  only  in 
one.  The  cup,  for  the  prevention  of  scandal  and  accidents,  is 
withheld  from  the  laity.* 

Communion  in  one  kind  is  contrary  to  Scriptural  institution. 
The  Divine  Institutor  administered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  all  who  communicated:  and  commanded  them  to  drink 
as  well  as  to  eat.  He  neither  dispensed  the  sacrament,  nor 
authorized  its  dispensation,  under  one  form.' 

This,  indeed,  has  been  granted,  in  general,  by  popish  doctors 
and  councils.  Such  is  the  admission  of  Pascal,  Ragusa, 
Bellarmine,  Erasmus,  Glbert,  and  Cajetan.  These  acknowl- 
edge that  *  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  under  both 
species ;'  and  they  have  been  followed,  in  more  modem  times, 
by  Bossuet,  Gother,  Petavius,  Challenor,  Du  Pin,  and  Milner. 
The  council  of  Constance  makes  a  similar  concession.  Tho 
Lord,  according  to  this  assembly,  *  instituted  tb^  sacramentf 

A  Ubb.  16.  218.  et  17.  317.  ot  20.  122.    Paolo,  VI.  Bmb.  f .  IT.    Qolb«r,  •  91 
Ohallenor,  52. 

•  MRtth.  xxTi.  27.    Mark,  xiv.  23.     10oriiLzl.tt. 
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and  administered  it  to  his  disciples  in  both  elements  of  bread 
and  wine.'  The  admission  of  the  Trentine  Synod,  which 
acknowledges  *  our  Lord's  administratbn  of  each  species  in 
the  original  institution,'  is  to  the  same  purpose.^ 

But  these  theologians  and  synods,  notwithstanding  their 
concessions,  have  urged  the  propriety  of  half-communion.  Their 
attempts  at  proof,  however,  in  which  they  endeavour  to  throw 
obscurity  over  a  plain  subject,  and  to  puzzle,  when  they  cannot 
reason,  ans  of  the  most  awkward  and  contemptible  kind.     This 

Siestion  was  discussed  in  a  general  congresation  at  Trent ;  and 
e  arguments  used  on  the  occasion  supply  a  specimen  of  the 
most  egregious  sophistry,  trifling,  and  dissension  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  theology. 

The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  said  these  precbus  divines, 
which,  under  the  Jewish  dispensatk>n,  prefigured  the  sacramental 
bread,  was  used  without  wine.  The  Hebrew,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  was  destitute  of  wine,  and  had  to  be  contented  with 
water  from  the  rock :  and,  therefore,  according  to  Trentine 
logic,  the  sacramental  bread,  under  the  Christian  establishooentv 
is,  notwithstanding  Christ's  precept  and  example  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  administered  without  tne  accompaniment  of  the  cup.  O^ 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  the 
Trentine  dialectics. 

The  Jewish  laity,  according  to  the  same  theologians,  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  animals ;  but  not,  on 
the  occasion,  to  drink  the  offered  wine.  The  priesthood,  on  the 
contrary,  were  allowed  both  the  meat  and  dnnk.  The  Chris- 
tian clergy,  therefore,  according  to  the  infallible  fathers,  may 
use  both  the  sacramental  elements ;  whilst  the  laity,  notwith* 
standing  our  Lord's  command,  are  entitled  only  to  one. 

The  Old  Testament  afforded  the  sacred  synod  a  third  proof 
and  illustration.  Jonathan,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
tasted  honey  from  the  top  of  his  staff;  but  had  nothing,  on  the 
occasion,  to  drink.  The  honey  which  the  Hebrew  prince  found 
in  the  wood,  was  unaccompanied  with  wine :  and,  therefore, 
the  bread  in  the  communion  is,  with  respect  to  the  laity  and 
even  the  non-administering  clergy,  to  be  disconnected  with  the 
cup.* 

These  and  a  few  other  instances  that  might  be  added,  aflbrd 

1  Per  se  panem,  per  so  Tuiain,  ab  ipso  Domino  traditam.  Pascal,  £p.  32.  Labb. 
19.  999.  ^  Cbristiia  in  coena  sab  dapfaci  specie  tradidit.  Ragnsa  in  Labb.  17. 86S. 
Chnstus  institnit  sob  dupUci  specie.  Bell.  IV.  4.  Pneter  aactoritatem  Scriptnnt 
Divins  dimidium  ejas  sacrament!  subtraherent  laicis.  £rasm.  Con.  Mod.  lOSS^ 
Qib^  3.  331.     Cajetan  in  Aquin.  3.  393. 

Cbristas  instituit  et  suis  discipulis  administravit  snb  ntraqne  specie,   panis  el 
irfni,  hoc  Tenerabile  sacramentom.     Labb.  16.  918.    Dominns  hoo  n 
Ik  panis  et  vini  speciebos  instituit.     Labb.  20.  122. 

•Paolo,  9.  205.    Bstins,  L  330. 
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ft  specimen  of  the  understanding  and  intelligence  manifested  by 
die  Trentine  doctors.  The  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
rather  more  common  sense  than  the  divines,  became  weary  of 
the  discussion.  The  episcopal  patience  was  fairly  exhausted 
by  the  tedious  balderdash  and  prolix  verbosity  of  the  theological 
orators.  Courayer,  on  Paolo,  admits  the  vexatious  and  provok- 
ing weakness  of  the  arguments  used  at  Trent  by  the  learned 
doctors. 

The  statements  of  the  Trentine  divines  were  as  discordant 
as  they  were  nonsensical.  Each  had  his  own  opinion,  which, 
however  foolish  or  unfounded,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertin- 
acity. The  spirit  of  faction  also  actuated  the  learned  doctors. 
One  part}^  consisting  of  sixty-three  divines,  attacked  the  different 
opinions  of  the  rest  without  discrimination  or  mercy.  The 
theological  gladiators,  in  this  manner,  displayed  the  unity  of 
Romanism  in  the  holy  council  by  unwearied  altercation,  diversity, 
and  debate. 

Gerson,  followed  by  Bossuet,  resolves  th.e  contrariety  in  the 
Scriptural  and  Popish  manner  of  administration  by  summoning 
ecclesiastical  exposition  to  their  aid.  Divine  Revelation,  which 
is  the  rule  of  taith,  admits,  according  to  this  author,  '  some 
interpretation.'  Bossuet  and  a  thousand  other  Romish  doctors 
«in^  to  the  same  tune,  and  subject  the  Lord's  expression  to  the 
arbitrary  explanation  of  the  church  or  popish  hierarchy.* 

This  kin  (I  of  theological  alchemy  is  an  easy  mode  of  trans- 
forming Revelation  and  removing  a  difficulty.  Gerson  and 
Bossuet  had  only  to  assume,  as  right,  the  gloss  of  the  popish 
hierarchy,  which  these  doctors  dignify  with  the  name  of  the 
church.  But  assumption  is  no  proof.  The  principle,  asserted 
.by  Gerson  and  Bossuet,  would  if  admitted,  substitute  the  com- 
mandments of  men  for  the  Revelation  of  heaven,  and  like  the 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, '  make  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect.'  The  gloss,  in  this  case,  would  make  the  inspired 
language  mean  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  says.  The  Scrip- 
toral  expression  enjoins  the  use  of  the  cup  on  aD,  clergy  and 
laity ;  while  the  popish  interpretation  would  restrict  it  to  the 
priesthood,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  people. 

The  council  of  Trent,  differing  from  Gerson  and  Bossuet, 
arrogated,  for  the  church,  the  power,  not  only  of  convenient  and 
accommodating  explanation,  out  also,  retaining  the  substance, 
of  changing  and  ordaining  the  mode  of  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances,  times,  and  places.  This 
extraordinary  position,  the  unerring  doctors  attempted  to  evince 
by  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  inspiration.     The  aposte  calls 

■  Genoa  in  Da  Pin,  3.  49.    Botraet,  Bzpo.  f .  17. 
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the  adtninistrators  of  this  institution^  *'  the  ministers  of  Christ 
and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  The  sacred  synod 
must  have  been  at  a  woful  loss  ibr  an  argument,  when  they 
adduced  this  citation,  which,  instead  of  supporting,  overthrows 
their  whole  system.  A  minister  or  steward  possesses  no 
authority  to  violate  the  instructions  of  his  master.  His  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  Lord,  who 
has  a  right  to  exact  obedience.  Pope  Pascal,  accordingly,  in 
reference  to  this  sacrament,  declared  that '  it  is  necessary  tor 
the  faithful  servant  always  to  obe^  his  Lord,  nor  to  depart,  by 
a  human  and  novel  institution,  from  the  precept  and  exampte 
of  Christ  liis  master:'  and  the  hierarch,  in  consequence,  en- 
joined entire  communion  on  the  whole  church.  Similar  laws 
were  enacted  by  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.^  The  salutary 
directions  of  these  pontiffs,  had  they  been  followed,  would  have 
prevented  a  world  ofsuperstitbn. 

Challenor,  Arsdekin,  and  many  other  doctors  endeavour  to 
remove  the  difficulty  by  another  process.  All  to  whom  the  cup, 
at  the  time  of  institution,  was  presented,  were  not  laymen,  but 
priests :  and  the  use  of  the  wine  by  the  clergy  affords  no  ex- 
ample for  its  distribution  to  the  laity.'  But  this  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  and  evinces  that  neither 
elements  is  to  be  dispensed  to  the  people.  The  bread  as  well  as 
the  wine,  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  institution,  was  given 
only  to  the  apostles  ;  and  Challenor,  therefore,  might  as  well 
infer  that  the  former  as  that  the  latter  are  to  be  withheld  from 
the  laity. 

The  apostles,  on  this  occasion,  even  on  popish  principles, 
represented  the  people.  Their  office,  when  tney  did  not  act  in 
a  sacerdotal  capacity,  could  give  them  no  title  to  whole  com- 
munion. The  lay  communicants  and  the  non-officiating  clergy, 
in  this  respect  are,  according  to  the  general  councils  of  Coo- 
stance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  precisely''  on  an  equality.  These 
councils  allow  the  cup  only  to  the  consecrating  priest,  and  with- 
hold it  from  the  clerirv,  when  they  do  not  administer,  as  well  as 
from  the  })eoplc.  Challenor  himself  declares  that  *  no  priest, 
bishop  or  pope,  even  on  his  death-bed,  when  not  saying  mass, 
receives  otherwise  than  in  one  kind.'  Another  catechist  states 
that '  there  is  no  priest,  though  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  hot 
in  private  communion,  receives  as  others  do,  in  one  kind.' 
But  the  aposdes,  at  the  appointment  of  the  sacrament,  per- 
fbrmeil  no  official  part  in  the  ceremony.     The  Son  of  God,  b 


twret  pwpc<ytt  et  yr<»it  homMim  et  poreUm  i—titntio— ,  dteedimw.    )L»tt.  UL1S|l 
D«  Pin.  S.  ess.     Mabfllon.  6.  IS.     Bin.  7.  M7. 
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penoxif  blessed  and  distributed  the  elements.  He  alone,  thei^- 
nnre,  according  to  the  popish  usage,  was  entitled  to  both  kinds ; 
while  the  rest,  as  they  did  not  consecrate,  could,  notwithstand- 
ing their  office,  partake  only  of  one  element.  The  Divine 
Institutor,  therefore,  showed  little  respect  for  the  future  councils 
of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent ;  or  rather,  these  councils,  in 
their  retrospective  canons,  manifested  little  deference  ibr  the 
Divine  Institutor.  Our  Lord,  contrary  to  these  sacred  synods, 
commanded  and  exemplified  whole  communion,  with  respect 
to  all  who  partook  of  the  sacrament.^ 

The  patrons  of  half-communion  argue  from  the  name,  which, 
they  suppose,  is  sometimes  given  to  this  institution  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  ordinance,  it  has  been  alleged,  Luke  in  his 
gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  calls  *'  the  breaking  of  bread,"  without 
any  mention  of  the  cup.  But  this  language,  if  it  refer  to  the 
sacrament,  must  be  synecdochal.  A  part  must  be  put  for  the 
whole.  The  wine  as  well  as  the  other  element,  must,  even  on 
popish  principles,  have  been  consecrated  and  received,  at  least 
by  the  administrator.  Consecration  and  reception  in  both 
kmds  is  indispensable,  as  has  been  shown  by  Boileau,  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Challenor,  and  Milner.  Valentia  characterized 
consecration  in  one  kind  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Jesuit's  sentence, 
Mondolfo,  an  Augustinian,  averred  at  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
be  consentaneous  with  all  the  doctors  and  the  whole  church. 
The  person,  therefore,  who  invented  this  sophism,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  must  have  been  at  a  miserable  loss 
ibr  an  argument.  Their  situation  must  have  been  like  a 
drowning  man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  desperation  and  ex- 
tremity, will  catch  at  a  straw  or  a  shadow. 

Milner  and  many  other  advocates  of  half-communion,  argue 
from  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  "  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup."  This  phrase,  Milner  would 
render,  "  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  this  cup ;" 
and  he  accuses  protestants  of  mistranslation.  The  distributive 
or,  indeed,  is  the  usual  version  of  the  original  term.  But  the 
Alexandrian  and  Royal  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thiopic  versions,  ana  some  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  agree,  according  to  Bengelius,  Wetstein, 
and  Whitby,  with  our  translation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Clemens,  Cyril,  and  Athanasius.  The  disjunctive,  besides,  is 
often,  in  Greek,  equivalent  to  the  copulative.  Mark's  expres- 
sion, "  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority,"  is,  in  Luke,  according 

>  Labb.  17.  370.  et  20.  122.    ChaUenor,  55. 

*  Luke  zxir.  30.  Acts  ii.  42.  et  n.  7.  Si  enhn  mm  apeoiet  abtcrae  altara  earn* 
fiebtar,  aaerilegiam  coromittor.  Boflawi,  o.  13.  Dn  Pin,  S.  UO.  Ballaroib,  iv. 
4.    ChaUanor,  59.    Milaar,  3 IS. 
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to  the  origiaal,  "  or  who  gave  thee  this  authority •''  Mattbew^s 
diction,  *'  the  law  or  the  prophets,"  is,  in  'Luke,  ameabk  tb 
the  Greek,  "  the  law  and  the  prophets.'*  Paul,  addressing  the 
Romans,  says,  *'  to  Abraham  or  his  seed  ;'*  but  to  the  GalatianSy 
the  Apostle  says,  *'  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.**  Many  other 
examples  of  the  kind  might  be  added.  The  copulative  con- 
junction, in  like  manner,  is  used  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  preceding  and  two  following  verses :  and  this  shows  that 
the  intermediate  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sensed 

Half-communion  is  contrary,  not  only  to  scriptural  institu- 
*«  tion,  but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  A 
host  of  fathers  might  be  summoned  to  testify  for  the  whde 
communion  of  primitive  times.  From  these  may  be  selected 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chiysostom, 
and  Jerome.'  '  One  bread,'  says  Ignatius,  *  is  broken,  and 
one  cup  distributed  to  alL'  '  The  deacons,'  says  Justin,  *  eive 
to  every  one  present  to  partake  of  the  blessed  bread  and  wme.* 
Chrysostom's  attestation  is  to  the  same  effect.  *  One  body  and 
one  cup,'  says  the  Grecian  saint,  *  is  presented  to  all.'  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Hhe  priests  who  administer  the  communion, 
divide  the  Lord's  blood  among  the  people.' 

The  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Cniysostom,  and  Jerome 
evinces  the  integrity  of  communion  in  the  Christian  comnioii- 
wealth  for  400  years.  Their  testimony  is  clear  and  express : 
and  might  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  many  others, 
such  as  Dionysius,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  and  Augustine. 
The  usage  of  later  ages  will  appear  from  Leo,  Gelasius,  Urban, 
and  Pascal.* 

Pope  Leo,  in  443,  commanded  the  Manicheans,  who  refused 
the  sacramental  cup,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  denomina- 
tion abhorred  wine,  which  they  called  *  the  gall  of  the  dragon  f 

^Cor.  xi.  27.  Milner,  318.  Beogel.  6.  70.  Wetetcin.S.  149.  Whitby,  S.  193. 
Clem.  Srom.  1.  P.  318.  Lyra.  5.  51.  Walton,  5.  704.  Mill,  2.  381.  Mark  n. 
28.  et  Luke  xz.  2.     Matt.  v.  17.  et  Luke  xxtv.  44.     Rom.  iv.  13.  et  Gal.  iii.  16. 

*  'Ev  ttotfjpiop  tot^  dxoc(  httvtuffiri*  IgnaL  ad  Philad.  Cotel.  2.  77.  Auunroi 
MoadLv  cxacjfcd  ruv  ^opoyfov  fttfoXo^cty  aaio  rov  tvxit^fftffitvto^  opfov  im 
ocvov.  Justin,  Ap.  P.  96.  Ilaerty  iv  (SuifUL  rtpoxtttai  xcu  iv  ftottjptov.  Cbryios.  10> 
568.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  Sacerdotes  eucharistioe  serviunt  et  sangiiiDem  Donnm 
popnltB  ejiu  dividunt.    Jerom.  3.  1671.  in  Sophon.  c.  3. 

*  Sanguinem  redemptionis  nostne  haurire  omnino  declinent.  Deprebensa  faeril 
Mcrilega  simulatio,  notati  et  pruditi  a  sanctoram  societate  sacerdotali  aatoritate 
pellantur.     Leo,  Serm.  4.     Bm.  3.  618.     Labb.  5.  283. 

Divisio  unius  ejuademque  mysterii  sine  ^rnndi  sacrilegio  non  potest  proTenire. 
OelasiuB  in  Pithoa,  454.   Aquin.  Ill  80.  XL  P.  393.    Baron.  496.  XX.   Bruy.  1.265. 

Corpus  Dominicum  et  sanguis  Dominicus  singulatim  accipiatur.  tJrban  in 
Oderic,  VI.     Labb.  12.  897,  896,  905.     Mabillon,  6.  13. 

Novimus  per  se  panem,  per  se  vinum  ab  ipao  Domino  traditum,  qnem  morem  no 
■emper  in  sancta  ecclesia  conservandum  docemua  et  pnecipimui.  Paacal,  Ep.  8S. 
Labo.  12.  999.  Mabillon,  6.  13.  II  ordonne  de  donner  4  la  commamon  lea  deux 
esp^cet  aeparement.    Bmy.  2.  593. 
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bat  attended  the  holy  mystery  to  conceal  their  infidelity ;  and, 
in  consequence,  were  the  first  that  practised  halfHX)mmunion. 
Their  disconformity,  by  which  they  were  discovered,  Leo 
termed  'sacrilegious  dissimulation,'  and  ordered  them  to  be 
expelled,  by  sacerdotal  authority,  firom  Christian  society. 
Communion  in  one  species,  which  distinguished  this  sect  firom 
other  Christians,  his  holiness  accounted  a  sacrilege  worthy  of 
excom  mu  nication. 

Pope  Gelasius,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  495,  used  still 
stronger  and  more  explicit  language.  These  men,  said  his  holi- 
ness m  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  partook  of  the  sacred  body ; 
but  actuated  by  superstition,  rejected  the  sacred  blood*  The 
hierarch  enjoined  the  entire  observance  or  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  institution ;  because  '  the  division  of  one  and  the 
same  mystery  could  not  be  effected  without  great  sacrilege.' 
His  infallibility,  in  prospective  anticipation,  denounced  the 
fiiture  defalcation  in  the  mystery  as  sacrilege  and  superstition : 
and  by  his  pontifical  authority,  enacted  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds. 

Aquinas  avers  that  Gelasius,  in  this  instance,  addressed  only 
the  clergy.  He  condescends,  however,  to  give  no  reason  for 
bis  assertion.  Baronius,  on  the  contrary,  admits  that  the  pontiff 
makes  no  mention  of  the  clergy,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  words, 
which  are  general,  should  not  be  confined.  The  Roman  cardi- 
nal styles  the  angelic  doctor's  account  a  frigid  solution  of  the 
d^culty.  Binius,  also,  differing  from  Aquinas,  represents  the 
pontiff's  enactment  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  adopted 
tor  a  short  period,  on  account  of  the  present  exigence^  and  con- 
trary to  former  usage,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  resumed. 
This  statement,  like  the  other,  is  a  mere  assumption  without 
evidence.  The  two,  disagreeing  in  opinion,  agree  in  substitu- 
ting affirmation  for  proof.  Cassander  grants  that  the  deter- 
minations of  Leo  and  Gelasius  are  conclusive  for  the  antiquity 
of  entire  communion.  The  language  of  these  pontiflb,  indeed, 
is  general,  and  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  restric- 
ted to  the  priesthood. 

Urban,  in  1095,  presiding  with  his  cardinals  in  the  council  of 
Clermont,  consisting  of  238  bishops,  with  a  multitude  of  abbots 
and  other  persons,  followed  Leo  and  Gelasius.  This  pontiff,  in 
a  synod  more  numerous  than  the  generality  of  universal  coun- 
cils, commanded  '  the  sepamte  reception  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.'  According  to  his  infallibility,  *  no  person,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  is  to  communicate  at  the  altar,  but  must 

E&rtake  separately  of  the  bread  and  wine.'     Baronius  and 
inius  suppose  that  this  canon  was  issued  against  BerengariuSi 
who,  these  authors  allege,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  cup. 
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This,  however,  Berengarius  never  attempted :  and  if  he  had* 
he  would  only  hav6  anticipated  an  unerring  communion,  and 
his  prohibition,  which  would  then  have  been  heresy,  would 
now  be  Catholicism.  Marca  and  MabiUon,  therefore,  in  dia* 
metrical  opposition  to  Baronius  and  Binius,  have  shown  that 
Urban's  injunction  was  directed  against  intinction,  and  was 
published  before  the  introduction  of  halfK:ommunion  into  the 
Romish  form  of  dispensation. 

Pope  Pascal,  so  late  as  1118,  issued  enactments  on  this 
topic,  similar  to  those  of  Leo;  Gelasius,  and  Urban.  *  Our  Lord 
himseir  said  the  hierarch,  *  dispensed  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
each  by  itself;  and  this  usage  we  teach  and  command  the 
holy  Church  always  to  observe.'  But  Popish  Christendom 
soon  learned  to  disregard  his  infallibility's  injunctions  as  well 
as  our  Lord's  example. 

The  determinations  of  Roman  pontiffs  are  corroborated  by 
the  acknowledgements  of  popish  theologians  and  councils. 
Such  have  been  the  concessions  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Lyra, 
Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Courayer,  Cassander,  and  Petavius.*  The 
ancient  church,  say  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Lyra,  celebrated 
this  institution  in  both  kinds.  Erasmus  represents  half  com- 
munion as  contrary  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Cajetan  and  Courayer,  made  no  difier- 
ence,  on  this  point,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people ; 
but  admitted  both  to  the  participation  of  the  wine  as  well  as  of 
the  other  element.  Cassander,  among  other  strong  expressions, 
avers  that  the  person  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this  fact 
must  possess  an  abundant  stock  of  effrontery.  Similar  admis- 
sions nave  been  made  by  Bona,  Salmeron,  Valentia,  Alphonsns, 
Lindan,  Aquinas,  La  Cerda,  Vasquesius,  and  whole  files  of 
other  popish  divines  and  historians. 

The  concessions  of  councils,  on  this  point,  correspond  with 
those  of  theologians.  Similar  acknowledgments  have  been  made 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.^  The  General 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session,  grants  that  •  the 

*  ^cclesia  vetus  ministrabat  Bab  daplici  specie.  Bell.  IV.  4.  Fideleao  Um  in 
ecclesia  sub  atraquo  specie,  panis  et  vini  commanicarunt.  Baron.  57.  XLIV.  la 
primitiva  ecclesia,  populus  sub  utraqae  specie  commanicarnnt.  Lyra  in  Labb.  IT. 
874.  Erasm.  Con.  Mon.  1066.  Tunc  populus  commanicavit  sub  ntraqne  tpecie. 
Cf\)etan  in  Aquin.  3.  395.  L'ancienne  eglise  u*  a  jamais  mis  aucune  distiiiction  snr 
ce  point  entre  les  pretres  et  Ics  laiques.  Couray.  in  Paolo,  2.  206.  Non  patem 
aliqnera  paulo  cordatiurem  tarn  impudentf^m  *e8se.  Cassau.  Ep.  25.  In  prima 
impadentium  hominum  classe.     Petavias,  c.  5. 

'In  primitiva  ecclefiia  hujusmodi  sacramentum  reciperetur  a  fidelibns  sob  ntraqde 
specie.  Labb.  16.  218.  Ab  ecclesia  et  Sanctis  patnbus  rationabiliter  iutrodacta, 
ethactenus  diutiasime  observatn.  Labb.  17.  370.  Lenfant,  2.  70.  Ab  initio 
Christians  religionis  non  infrequens  utriusque  speciei  usns  fuit;  tamen  progreasn 
temporis  latissirae  jam  mutata  ilia  consuetudine.  Labb.  20.  122.  Gibert,  3.  331 
Tknam.  2.  351. 
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fiuibfiily  in  ibe  primkive  diurch,  received  tins  sacratnent  in  each 
kind.  This  language  is  clear,  express,  and  decisive. 
.  The  general  Council  of  Basil  in  its  thirtieth  session  acknow- 
ledged that  hcdf  communion  was  an  innovation.  The  Basilians 
oalled  this  retrenchment  *  a  rational  and  praiseworthy  custom, 
introduced  by  the  church  and  holy  fathers,  and  observed  (or  a 
ktog  lapse  of  time.'  The  usage,  which,  in  this  manner  was  in- 
tioduced,  though  at  a  distant  date,  into  Christendom,  was  later 
in  its  commencement  than  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  ffeneral  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-first  sessicm, 
admitted  the  same  in  still  clearer  language.  According  to  this 
oonveotion, '  both  elements  were  often  used  from  the  b^^ning 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  this  usage 
.was  changed,  for  just  and  weighty  reasons.'  The  sacred  synod 
here  expressly  acknowledges  me  former  use  and  posterior 
retrenchment  of  the  sacramental  cup. 

The  half-communion  of  the  Latins,  varyii^,  in  this  manner, 
from  all  anti€[uity,  is  also  a  variation  from  the  custom  of  all 
other  Christians,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  present  day. 
The  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians, 
all  these,  in  word  and  deed,  deprecate  the  popish  mutikoion  of 
the  sacrament.  Some,  as  the  Armenians,  use  intinction  ;  and 
others,  as  the  Greeks,  administer  the  two  elements  mixed  in  a 

rn.  But  all  consider  both«  as  necessary,  in  some  way,  for 
institation.  The  Western  Waldensians  agreed  on  this 
subject,  with  several  oriental  denominations :  and  these  again 
have  been  followed  by  the  friends  of  protestantism,  dispersed 
through  the  world.' 

Tte  only  denomination  of  antiquity  who  practised  halP<:om- 
munion,  were  the  Manicheans,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  adopted  it.  The  advocates  of  Catholicism  appear  to  have 
copied  the  error  from  the  adherents  of  heresy.  Leo  and  Oela- 
tius  in  the  fifth  century  denounced  the  system  as  sacrilege  and 
superstition,  and  excommunicated  its  partisans.'  Their  succes* 
aors,  at  a  future  day,  transferred  the  heresy,  with  all  its  accom- 
painring  anathemas,  into  the  theology  of  Romanism. 

The  Manicheans  and  Latins,  however,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
cup,  were  actuated  by  different  reasons.  The  cond  uct  of  the  one 
proceeded  from  deep  abhorrence ;  but  of  the  other,  from  exces* 
sire  veneration,  for  the  sacramental  wine.  The  Manicheans 
accounted  wine  the  gaU  of  the  dragon,  and  refused  to  drink. 
The  Latins  reckonra  it  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  velin* 

>  Bamdem  qutm  reUqni  omnw  in  Oriente  Obriftbni.  ScMndot,  9. 614.  Psdio, 
II.  More,  199.    OodMUi,  1.  274»  275.    hM>.  19.  9S5,  906. 

*  A  Hunptiooe  oahcw  MpentitkMe  mbitaelMnt.  Bm.  3.  616.  Labb  5.  fSS. 
A^aioM,  3.  393.    Braj.  1.  2S4,  365. 
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guished  iu  use  through  fear  of  proianationy  effusion,  or  other 
accidents.  The  two  extremes,  m  this  instance  as  in  niany 
others,  met.  Half-communion  is  the  child  of  transubstantiation, 
and  was  the  consequence  of  the  superstitious  dread  or  horror 
which  men  began  to  harbour  for  the  supposed  blood  of 
Emmanuel. 

.  This  mutilation  of  the  sacrament  entered  Christendom  by 
slow  progressive  steps.  These  stepji  were  intinction,  suctioii, 
and  then  half<:ommunion.  Intinction,  which  consisted  in 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  before  its  presentation  to 
the  communicant,  entered  at  an  early  date.  The  council 
of  Braga,  in  575,  condemned  this  superstition,  which  bad  so 
soon  begun  to  infest  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Micrologus 
wrote  against  this  error,  which  had  become  freotuent  in  the 
eleventh  century :  and  Urban,  in  the  Council  ot  Clermont, 
issued  an  enactment  against  this  superstitious  mode  of  com- 


munion.' 


The  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup  consisted  in  suc- 
tion. Pipes  or  quills  were  annexed  to  the  chalice,  through 
which  the  devout  communicant  sucked  the  wine,  or,  as  it  was 
then  thought,  the  blood,  with  great  piety  and  precision*  These 
sacred  tubes  were  commonly  made  of  silver,  as  they  were  the 
channels  through  which,  as  was  alleged,  flowed  the  blood  of 
EmmanueL' 

The  design  of  this  ecclesastical  instrument  was  to  prevent 
the  spilling  of  the  Divine  fluid,  or  the  irreverent  intrusion  of  the 
men's  beards.  Its  introduction,  however,  must  have  thrown 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  scene.  The  act  of  sucking, 
practised  in  this  manner,  could  only  tend  to  burlesque  toe 
Ulstitution,  provoke  the  satirist  to  laugh,  and  cover  the  whole 
ceremony  with  contempt.  The  mummery  of  the  mass,  indeed, 
has,  in  every  age  been  a  ludicrous  spectacle.     An  apostle  or 

Erimitive  Christian,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  the  grave  and 
ehold  such  an  exhibition  of  folly,  would  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
unriddle  its  meaning:  and,  if  informed  of  its  design  must  be 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  parody  on  the  Divine  ordinance, 
and  with  pity  for  the  deluded,  but  ridiculous  votary  of 
superstition. 

The  era  of  half^ommunion  can  be  ascertained  with  facility 
and  precision.  No  vestige  of  it  appears  in  the  annals  of  the 
twelfth  or  any  preceding  century.  Anno  1095,  the  council  of 
Clermont  enjoined  the  separate  dispensatbu  of  the  bread  and 

>  Labb.  7.  580  et  13.  832,  1000.     Micrologas,  c.  26.     Mabillon,  6.  13. 

*  Brat  fistala,  qua  languiB  Cbristi  a  comminricaiitibtu  haariebatur.     IHi  Cango^ 
S.  167.     Mabillon,  4.  496.     Pugillarii  quibas  tangaii  a  Domiii  co  calice  enj 
balar.     Da  Cooge,  5.  963.    On  te  aervit  de  ohalameaax  oomme  on  fiuaoit  i 
dtast  I'egliae  Bomaine.    Paolo,  2.  214. 
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trine  to  the  people^  Pascal,  in  1118,  enacted  a  similar  regula- 
tioo.  Beraard,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen« 
tury^  writing  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
•Cated  *  the  K>rm  of  administration,*  which,  in  his  account,  *  com- 
prehended bread  and  wine,  dispensed  separately  and  received 
by  the  people.'^  The  retrenchment,  therefore,  was  unknown  in 
bis  day.  The  Saint  of  Clairvaux>  in  all  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
had  heard  nothing  of  this  innovation* 

The  integrity  of  the  sacrament  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  Mabillon  and  Mezeray.  Whole  commu- 
BKMi,  says  Mabillon,  flourished  without  any  change  in  the  year 
1121.  He  fixes  the  introduction  of  the  mutilation  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  age.  But  its  use,  at  that  time,  could  ex- 
tend only  to  a  few  instances.  According  to  Mezeray,  *  the 
people  communicated  in  both  kinds,  in  the  twelfth  century.* 
similar  concessions  have  been  made  by  Bona,  Cassander,  Peta- 
vius,  Marca,  Courayer,  Valentia,  and  other  Romish  authors.^ 

Communion  in  one  kind  was  the  child  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  deformity  was  ushered  into  life  at  this  era,  and, 
nourished  by  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  the  superstition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  dread  of  profaning  the  supposed 
Uood  of  God,  soon  grew  from  feeble  infancy  to  full  maturity- 
Its  reception  was  partial  in  the  begining  of  the  a^e ;  but 
extendea  towards  its  close,  through  nearly  the  whole  of  popish 
Christendom. 

Its  origin  and  spread,  during  this  period,  appear  iirom  the 
testimony  of  Bonaventure  and  Aquinas.  Bonaventure,  who 
died  in  1274,  mentions  its  introduction  *  into  some  churches.' 
Aquinas,  Bonaventure's  contemporary,  makes  a  similar  state- 
BDent.  According  to  both  these  saints,  its  observance  was  not 
universal,  but  restricted,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  a  part.  Marca,  in  consequence,  remarks  that  *  the  use 
of  one  sacramental  emblem  did  not  simultaneously  invade  all 
the  Occidental  churches.'  Some  received  it  at  an  earlier  and 
others  at  a  later  period.  Aquinas,  says  Marca,  was  consulted 
on  tlie  propriety  of  this  usage :  and  on  his  answer  in  the  affir* 
mative,  all  with  emulation  embraced  the  novelty.' 

*  Fonne  prBfcriptio  in  pane  et  vino.  Seomwi  panem,  leomm  tradflm  at 
irfaom.  Barnard,  in  Ooen.  Dom.  1679.  Oaro  Obritti  et  langnif,  qai  in  altari  a 
Sdalibas  samitar.  Bernard  in  Coen.  Dom.  Serm.  14.  p.  1360.  Du  Pin,  S.  838. 
IfabiUon,  6.  13.    Labb.  IS.  999. 

*  Conimanionem  aab  atraqne  ipecie  adhuc  immntabiliter  rigniMO,  anno  MO XXI. 
Ooomianio  sab  atra^ua  speeie  Jam  desierat  medio  avcnlo  duodeoimo.  Mabillon, 
6.  14.  On  communioit  encore  en  ce  temp*  \k  sous  les  denx  especaa.  Masemy; 
S.  S79,  680.  Bona,  IL  IS.  Petar.  o.  5.  Marca,  in  Labb.  13.  905.  Ooway.  m 
VteL  S.  208.    VeUn.  c.  10. 

*  Adktto  inaliqniboa  enelania  aerratam,  vtaoloaaaflerdaaeoaiannicfltsaiigviaet 
raliqai  vero  corpore.    Bonavea.  in  Joha  Vi.    la  yiihpiiaw  **    ~^         ' 
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Tbis  usage,  adopted  by  the  people,  was  afterward  estaUishod 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  *  This  reason- 
aole  custom,  introduced  by  the  church  add  very  long  observed,* 
the  General  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
enacted  into  a  law,  and  denounced  all  its  impugners  as  heretics, 
who  should  be  punished  by  the  diocesans,  their  officials,  and 
the  inquisition.'^  The*  space  which  the  council  accounted  very 
long  from  its  adoption  by  the  church,  was  about  300  years. 

The  Constantian  council  in  its  decision,  declared  tKe  reason- 
ableness of  curtailing  the  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 
These  reasons,  which  are  ludicrous  rather  than  convincing, 
have  been  enumerated  by  Gerson,  Ragusa,  and  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  expense  of  wine  sufficient  for  such  multitudes  of 
people  ;  the  danger  of  spilling  it  at  the  altar,  or  in  carrying  it 
over  fields,  woods,  and  mountains,  to  the  sick ;  the  fear  of 
contamination  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  the  touch  of  the  laity ;  its 
liability  to  sour  and  become  vinegar,  and  by  this  means  to 
occasion  idolatry ;  its  tendency  to  putrefy  and  produce  flies 
and  worms ;  the  disgust  which  miffht  arise  from  so  many 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup ;  the  dread  of  the  holy  fluid's 
freezing  and  becoming  ice ;  the  apprehension  of  the  men's  beards 
dipping  in  daring  and  unseemly  irreverence  into  the  sacred 
liquor,  which  was  accounted  the  blood  of  Emmanuel ;  aO 
these  reasons  and  several  others,  were  urged  in  favour  of  the 
retrenchment.^ 

The  reasons  are  better  fitted  to  provoke  laughter,  than  to 
produce  conviction.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Angelo  adduced  a 
reason  which  is  shocking  rather  than  ridiculous.  The  cardinal, 
in  a  Roman  consistory,  and  without  any  reprehension  fimm  bis 
holiness,  declared  that  ^  the  sacramental  wine,  if  administered 
to  la}'mcn,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine  ;  and  that  the  death 
of  the  patient  would  be  better  than  his  recovery  effected  by  such 
a  remedy.'     Francisco,  a  Jesuit,  urged  similar  blasphemy  in  a 

feneral  congregation  at  the  council  of  Trent.     •  Satan,'  the 
esuit  averred,  *  was  tempting  the  synod  to  grant  the  people  a 
cup  of  poison,  under  the  appearance  of  the  Lord's  blood.** 
The  enactment  of  Constance  was  renewed  and  confirmed  at 

lit  jpopalo  fumendos  sanguis  nan  detnr.  Aqninat,  III.  80.  XII.  Consoetodo  flb 
Dnins  syinboli  non  statim  invasit  omnes  ecclesias  oecidentis.  Marca,  in  Labb.  If. 
905. 

^  Hnjosmodi  consaetudo  habenda  est  pro  lege,  qoam  son  licet  reprobare.  Aa> 
•erentes  oppositum,  tanqoam  beretici  arcendi  sunt,  et  grartter  pnniendi  per 
dioecesanos  loconun  sea  officiales  eomm,  ant  inqniaitorea  bsretioas  wafilatii. 
Labb.  16.218. 

•  Ragusa  in  Labb.  17.  883.     Paolo,  9.  213.     Da  Pin,  3.  552.     Aradekin,  1.  233. 

'  U  ne  donneroit  jamais  poar  medicine  aax  Francois  on  calace  rempli  de  poaoa 
Paolob  3.  117.  Satan  faissoit  praaentemant  praaeator  an  wmmU  one  oonpa  da 
-^ UmOedacalica.    Pwib,  3.  313. 
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BasiL  The  genefal  oouncQ,  in  1437,  in  its  thirtieth  aes8vni« 
^  denied  the  obligatioir  of  the  laity  or  non*officiating  clergy,  by 
ray  divine  command,  to  partake  in  both  kinds ;  admitted  the 
profitableness  of  communion,  in  each  way,  to  the  worthy,  accor* 
ding  to  the  institution  and  observance  of  the  church ;  and  estal^• 
Usbed  by  law  the  custom  of  participating  in  one  element.*^ 

The  Basilians  varied  from  the  Constantian  decision.  The  Con-> 
stantians  denounced  as  heresy,  what  the  Basilians  represented 
as  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  the  church.  The  former  ex-» 
communicated  as  obnoxious  to  punishment  and  the  inquisition, 
those  whom  the  latter  described  as  worthy  of  communion  and 
salvation.  The  one  authorised  as  Cathohcism,  what  the  other 
condemned  as  heresy.'' 

The  Basilians  differed  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the 
Constantians.'  The  sacred  synod,  notwithstanding  their  own 
decision,  granted  the  participation  of  the  cup  to  the  Bohemian^ 
and  Moravians.  This  indeed  became,  in  some  measure,  a 
matter  of  neces^y.  Mathias,  Jacobel,  and  Huss  had,  at  the 
hazard  of  martyrdom,  taught  and  established  whole  communioQ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Determined  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  headed  by  Zisca,  the  ablest  general,  though  blind, 
that  ever  took  the  field,  the  brave  Bohemicms  withstood  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  artillery  of  the  popedom ;  and  extorted 
by  lorce,  the  concession  which  was  refused  to  reason.  The 
iiftegrit^  of  the  sacrament,  which  the  Basilians  allowed  the 
Bc^mians,  was  a  violation  of  their  own  law,  issued  in  &vour 
of  half^x^mmunion. 

This  sttUect,  on  which  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  decidetl,  came  before  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first 
session.  The  Trentine  discussion,  poll,  and  canons,  on  this 
tc^io,  as  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Paolo  and  I>u  Pin,  opened  a 
scene  of  diversity,  contention,  chicanery,  and  folly »  unequalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  records  of  any 
assembly,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary. 

The  Trentine  discussion  of  this  question  exhibited  all  the 
oharms  of  variety.  The  divines,  in  a  general  congregation, 
wrangled  in  endless  altercation,  and  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  bishops.  A  faction  of  sixty-three  doctors  opposed  the  opt- 
nions  of  all  the  rest.  The  prelates  differed  lik^  tne  theokigmuu 
Cardinal  Mandruccio  argued  in  the  council  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cup,  and  was  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Otranto,  Praga, 
Coimbra,  Modena,  Leria,  and  Ossimo.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Jerusalem,  supported  the  contraiy,  and 

^  Sive  lab  una  •pecie,  ilTe  lob  doplici  qidi  eoimnimieet,  leeiuidiiiii  orAinAtfoaein 
Ma  obierriptlam  •eel«9fl»,  proficit  dicBe  ctmaanlmMbm  ad  fiisMlii.  Mib. 
17.370.  •Brar-4.I1S.  •hd^lT^Wrh    I«lflMt^9.Si. 
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were  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Bossano,  Philadelphia,  LaTs, 
Braga*  Leoa,  Aimeria,  Lugo,  and  Imola.  Fifty,  possesssing 
the  greatest  intelligence  and  piety,  advocated  a  return  to  the 
primeval  usage.  This  tlie  Spanish  and  Venetians,  actuated 
oy  various  motives,  opposed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.^ 

This  diversity  in  the  discussion  was  succeeded  by  equal  vari* 
ety  in  the  poll.  A  hundred  and  forty-six  voted.  Twenty-qine 
voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  cup,  and  thirty-eight  against  it. 
Fourteen  were  for  deferring  the  decision,  and  ten  for  sending  a 
delegation  to  Germany,  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty- 
four  would  refer  the  question  to  the  pontiff,  and  thirty-one  to 
theprelacy.* 

The  majority  that  voted  against  the  restoration  of  the  cup, 
was  changed  into  a  minority  by  legatine  cabal  and  finesse. 
The  legates,  who  wished  to  refer  all  to  the  pope,  engaged 
Lamellino  and  Visconto  to  use  their  influence  for  this  purpose 
with  the  opposition.  The  patriarchs  yielded  to  the  adaress  of 
th6  two  bishops,  and  drew  with  them  the  Venetians,  who  were 
numerous.  Their  plans,  in  consequence,  succeeded,  and  a 
discretionary  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity 
was  vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  majority  of  an  unerring 
synod,  in  this  manner,  issued  a  decision,  which  was  afterward 
leversed  by  a  minority,  augmented  by  intrigue  into  a  majoriQr.^ 

The  Trentine  canons,  notwithstanding  the  jarring  debate  and 
suffrage,  were  strong  and  express  in  favour  of  half<;ommunion. 
The  infallible  assembly  declared  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 
participation  in  one  species,  the  illegality  of  reiecting  the  syno* 
dal  sentence  or  attributing  error  to  the  church,  ana  cursed,  as 
usual,  all  who  dissented.  Divided  among  themselves,  and 
changing  their  decisions  at  the  nod  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  cabals 
of  the  prelacy,  the  holy  synod  launched  its  anathemas,  with  the 
most  liberal  profusion,  against  all  who  should  suspect  them  of 
epx}Y  or  resist  their  tyranny.* 

The  popish  priesthood  and  people,  dispersed  through  the 
European  nations,  were,  like  those  which  met  at  Trent,  divided 
in  their  opinions.  Spain  and  Italy  dissented  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lians were  against  the  restoration  of  the  sacramental  cup.  The 
application  for  this  purpose,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  clergy 
opposed  with  all  their  oratory  and  influence  in  the  Roman  con- 
sistory and  council  of  Trent :  and  even  stigmatized  the  Freoch 

»  Paolo.  2.  264,  265,     Da  Pin,  3.  544--570. 

•  Du  Pin,  3.  568,  569.  * 

»  Totmn  negolium  ad  Pontificem  rotuUt.    Thaan.  XXXIII.  1.     Paolo,  2.  29a 

*  Xocleiia  hanc  conanetiidiaem  aiib  altara  specie  communicandi  approbaTit,  el 
pro  li«e  habeMiaB  cUonnL    Lalib.  SO.  18S,  123.    Gibert,  3.  331. 
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and  Oercaans,  who  solicited  the  reUHn  of  this  privilege*  wi(^ 
ibe  imputation  of  heresy.^ 

.  The  French  kipg,  clergy,  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  insist 
ed  on  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament.  The  king  of  France,  in 
1661,  requested  this  favour  for  himself  and  his  subjects.  The 
petition  was  afterward  renewed  at  Trent.  The  French  soven^ 
dgn  supplicated  the  renewal  of  the  law  of  Leo  and  Gelasius, 
wnich  enacted  the  use  of  both  elements  in  the  communion. 
The  petition,  indeed,  was  rejected  ;  but  it  showed,  nevertheless, 
die  mind  of  the  nation,  on  the  integrity  of  the  institution.' 

The  Germans,  clergy,  and  laity,  supported  the  motion  of  the 
French.  The  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other 
princes  of  Germany  laboured  for  this  purpose  both  in  the  Treth 
tine  council,  and  afterward  at  the  Roman  court.  The  Empe- 
ror's ambassador  in  the  council  represented  whole  communion 
as  the  anxious  desire  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Stiria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  All 
the  friends  of  Catholicism,  in  these  states,  which  contained 
such  an  immense  population,  urged  the  claims  with  an  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  rebellion.  One  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  will  show  the  zeal  of  the  Germans  in  this 
cause.  These,  when  asked  for  supplies  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  ready  to  enter  not  only  Hungary,  tut  also  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  refused,  till  the  integrity  of  commu- 
nion should  be  restored. 

The  people  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  showed,  if  possible, 
still  more  anxiety.  This  appears  from  the  strong,  but  indeed 
unwarrantable  arguments  wnich  they  used  to  efiect  their  purpose. 
The  laity,  in  these  stales,  forced  the  clergy  to  dispense  the 
sacramented  cup  by  threatening  them,  if  they  refused,  with 
the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was 
indefensible.  The  use  of  menace  and  compulsion,  on  questions 
of  religion  and  conscience,  is  unscriptural.  But  the  fact  mani- 
fitted  their  zeal,  if  not  their  knowledge,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  end.' 

Such  were  the  variations  of  Romanism,  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
communion.  A  church  boasting  of  immutability,  changed  and 
disputed  in  reckless  inconsistency.  The  usage  of  Jesus,  his 
aposdes,  and  antiquity,  observed  for  1200  years,  was  repealed 
by  the  infallible  council  of  Constance,  followed  by  those  of  Basil 
and  Trent.  The  change  was  adopted  from  the  Manicheans, 
who  were  the  partizans  of  heresy,  and  whose  aversion  to  the 
eucharistic  cup  was  denounced  by  Leo  and  Gelasius,  as  sacrilege 

>  PaoK  2.  219, 220,  399.    Thrum.  2.  416.    Da  Pin,  3.  552. 

'  Paolo,  2.  116.    Da  Pin,  3.  522.    Thaan.  2.  361. 

*  Paoto»  2.  220.    Da  Pim  3.  551.  552,  564.    TbuD.  2. 861.  441.    Bnqr.  4.621. 
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and  superstition.  The  synod  of  Basilt  which  confirmed  the 
law  of  balP<x)mmunbn,  but  admitted  the  utility  of  reception  in 
both  kinds,  varied  from  the  assembly  of  Constance,  which 
oonsi^ed  the  participators  in  the  cup  to  the  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity.  The  council  of  Trent,  disputing  and 
4ivided  among  tnemselves,  determined  by  a  majonty  for  witb- 
balding  the  cup  from  the  people:  and  shoitly  aifterwaid, 
changed  by  papal  intrigue,  resolved,  by  another  majority,  to 
oon^  on  the  Roman  pontiff  a  discretionary  power  of  granting 
whole  communion  to  the  laity.  The  popish  clergy  and  laity 
dispersed  through  European  Christendcnn,  differra  about  tlie 
canons  issued,  on  this  question,  at  Trent.  Spain  and  Italy,  in 
gpeneral,  condemned  whole  communion,  which  was  demanded 
with  ardour  and  anxiety  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia 
Pdand,  Hungary,  and  several  smaller  states. 
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BZTBBHB    UNCTION. 

ft 

▼AmiATlOVt  Off  ITS  BPFIOTt-— DIIAORSIHXNT  Off  ITS  IffBTITUTIOff— TBX  SCBIPTOBAft 
AMD  POPIIB  UffCTIOff  TART  IN  THEIR  ADMINISTRATOR,  SIGN,  FORM,  lUBJXOTf 
AffD  XND — RICOriRT  OF  BXALTH  THX  SCRIPTURAL  KffD  OP  AffOlNTlffO  TttC 
•ICK— TRADinOffAL  ITIDINCI — BUTORT  OP   BZTRKMI   UffCTIOff 

ExT&BMB  unction  in  the  Popish  system,  consists  in  the  sacra- 
mental application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  for  the  remission  of  sin. 
The  administrator  is  a  priest  or  bishop.  The  subject  is  the 
sick,  who,  to  all  human  appearance,  are  at  the  point  of  death* 
The  sign  is  oil,  consecrated  by  episcopal  benediction.  Tho 
form  requires  the  application  of  the  sign  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nose^ 
mouth,  nands,  feet,  and,  if  the  patient  be  a  male,  to  the  reins, 
accompanied  with  prayer. 

^Popish  doctors,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  unity,  vary, 
as  Faber,  Bellarmine,  Estius,  and  Dens  have  shown,  on  toe 
effect  of  this  unction.  Dens  has  enumerated  no  less  than  ten 
diflferent  opinions,  entertained  on  this  point  in  tlie  Romish  com- 
munion. The  chief  differences,  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  which  have  given  rise  to  four  factions  in  Papal  Christen- 
dom. 

One  faction,  patronised  by  feonaventure,  Fleury,  Challenor, 
and  the  Trent  Catechism,  reckon  the  effect  of  this  ceremony, 
the  remission  of  venial  sins.  But  this  opinion  has  been  rejected 
by  others,  such  as  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valencia,  Scotus,  Faber,  and 
many  moderns.  A  second  party,  supported  by  Estius,  Dens, 
and  the  council  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  by  other  divines,  extend 
its  effects  to  the  dismission  of  mortal  transgressions.  This 
theory,  however,  has  been  deprecated  by  Aquinas,  Soto, 
Valentia,  Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Falser,  and  many  other  theolo- 
gians, because  mortal  offences  are  pardoned  in  baptism,  and 
afterwards  in  penance.  A  third  class  include  both  venial  and 
mortal  sins  in  the  efiect  of  this  unction.  'This,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  conferred  on  this  ceremony  the 
power  of  cancelling  unexpiated  and  renMgning  transgressioDi^ 
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This  explanation,  therefore,  embracing  both  trifling  and  heinous 
sins,  sins  both  of  frailty  and  enormity,  is  clothec^  by  the  Tren- 
tine  dictators  with  all  the  glory  of  intallibility. 

A  fourth  description  ascribe  the  efiect  of  this  institution 
neither  to  venial  nor  mortal  iniquity,  but  to  weakness,  infirmitj, 
and  the  remains  of  sin.  This,  which  some  reckon  the  conunoo 
opinion,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Aqtiinas,  Soto,  Valentia, 
Durandus,  and  many  modems.  But  t)|ese  doctors,  differing 
from  others,  differ  also  among  themselves  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  remains  of  sin.  Valentia,  in  the  remains  of 
sin,  comprehends  aversion  to  good  and  inclination  to  evil; 
while  Bellarmine  and  others,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  incon- 
sistency, extend  it  to  venial  and  mortal  offences,  as  well  as  Id 
.  sorrow  and  anxiety.' 

Popish  doctors  vary  in  the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  as 
well  as  on  its  effects.  Lombard  and  several  since  his  day, 
refer  its  institution  to  mere  apostolic  authority ;  while  others 
attribute  its  appointment  to  our  Lord,  and  its  promulgation  to 
the  apostle  James.  Some  identify  this  ceremony  with  the 
anointing  mentioned  by  Mark  in  his  gospel.  Such  were  Beda, 
Cajetan,  Arsdekin,  Maldonat,  and  the  Rhemish  annotators,  as 
well  as  the  Trent  Catechism,  and  the  councils  of  Milan,  Sens, 
and  Augsburg.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  between 
the  apostolic  ceremony  recorded  by  Mark,  and  the  sacramental 
rite  mentioned  by  James.  Such  were  Jonas,  Valentia,  Belli^f- 
mine,  Faber,  and  Dens,  as  well  as  the  councils  of  Worms, 
Cologne,  Florence,  and  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent,  puzzled  and  inconsistent,  displayed, 
on  this  occasion,  a  striking  variety.     This  unerring  assembly 


1  EfTectus  non  uno  modo  ab  omnibus  explicatar.  Quidam  de  remiBaione  . 
Uam  iiitelligunt.  Alii  de  peccatia  mortalium  Apoatolum  exponant.  Ad  omnia 
cujtiscumque  generis  peccata  extendendam  videtur.  Peccati  reliquiaa  abstergiL 
Bstins.  2.  1145.     Labb.  19.  1413. 

Peccata  venialia  remittit.  Cat.  Trid.  169.  Fleary,246.  Challenor,  113.  Bhea» 
c.  7.    Faber,  2.  262. 

Quidam  dicunt  contra  veniale  ordinatur ;  sed  hoc  non  videtur  verdm.  Aqoinai. 
3.  465.     Faber,  2.  259. 

Aqninas,  Soto,  Valentia,  et  malti  recentioret'  asaemnt  proprium  efiectum  htgas 
sacramenti  non  esse  abstersere  et  delere  peccata  venialia ;  sed  esse  sanare  et  ab- 
•tergere  peccatoram  reliquias.  Non  conveniunt  Doctores  bt^as  opinionia.  Fabflr, 
3.  259,  260. 

Peccata  mortalia  remittit.  Dens,  7.  IS.  Estioa,  2.  1145.  Non  intelligitor  d9 
peccuto  roortali.     Faber,  2.  259. 

Infert  Scotas  illud  non  potest  intelligi  de  peccatis  mortalibas.  Omnes  aaaenut 
peccata  mortalia  diraitti  solum  per jpoenitentiam.     Faber,  2.  253,  261. 

Concilium  Tridentinum  jnquit  efiectum  bujus  sacramenti  ease  peccata,  si  qua 
dnt,  delere,  et  reliquias  peccati  abstergere.     Faber,  2.  260. 

Delicta,  si  qua;  adhuc  expianda  et  peccati  reliquias  abstergiL     Labb.  20.  98. 

*  Unotiones  adbibitae  ab  Apostolis,  non  erant  saoramentalea.    Dens,  7. 2.   Faber, 
9. 857.     Paolo,  1.  377.    Jonas,  III.   14.    Dachery,   1.  316.    AiMlekin,   1.  245 
Btda,  5.  693.    Labb.  10.  467,  and  19.  269. 
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Ittd  declared  that  this  sacrament  was  instituted  by  Jesus  tod 
fecorded  by  Mark.     But  a  divine  who  was  present,  and  who 

E assessed  rather  more  sense  than  his  fellows,  remarked  that 
is  ceremony  could  not  have  been  observed  at  that  time,  as 
the  aposdes,  even  according  to  the  Trentine  assembly,  were 
DOC  then  priests,  and  were,  therefore,  incapable  of  administer- 
ing it.  The  meddling  theologian  disconcerted  the  sacred 
synod.  The  holy  fathers,  embarrassed  by  the  inconsistency, 
began  to  invent  means  of  disentangling  themselves  from  the 
contradiction.  Extreme  unction,  said  the  infallible  assembly, 
was  not  instituted,  but  merely  insinuated  in  Mark,  and  after- 
ward published  in  James.  The  institution  was,  with  the 
utmost  facility,  transubstantiated  by  these  theological  jugglers 
into  an  insinuation.  The  hoi}'  men  insinuated  what  they  feared 
to  affirm.  The  unction  of  the  Evangelist  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  wise  and  learned  Trentines,  an  insinuated  sacrament* 
But  the  insinuation  of  the  sacred  council  was,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  authors,  destined  to  make  another  change,  and 
return  to  its  ancient  form.  The  insinuation  was  again  transub- 
ffCantiated  into  an  institution.  The  council's  canon  declared 
extreme  unction  a  true  sacrament,  instituted  by  Jesus  and 
published  by  James :  and  then  thundered  anathemas  against 
all  who  should  gainsay.' 

The  Rhemists,  with  a  happy  versatility,  discovered  another 
plan  of  interpretation.  These  expositors,  by  their  magic  touch, 
transformed  the  anointing  related  in  the  gospel  into  the  figure 
of  a  sacrament.  The  apostles,  it  seems,  though  at  that  time 
no  priests,  and  incapable  of  performing  this  ceremony  in  reality, 
administered  it  in  metaphor.  The  Trentine  insinuation  be- 
came  a  Rhemish  trope.  The  sacrament  of  the  council  degen- 
erated, ip  the  laboratory  of  these  annotators,  into  a  mere 
emblem.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  clever  and  ingenious,  and, 
though  a  little  at  variance  with  many  other  expositions  in  the 
same  unchangeable  communion,  removed  all  difficulty.  Popish 
councils  ^nd  commentators,  in  this  manner,  could  transform  an 
unction  into  a  metaphor,  an  institution  into  an  insinuation,  and 
the  insinuation  back  a^in  into  an  institution,  with  as  much 
ease  as  an  alchemist,  m  his  own  crazy  mind,  could  transmute 
copper  into  gold,  or  a  priest,  in  the  credulity  of  superstition, 
could  transubstantiate  a  wafer  into  a  God. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  variation  from  scriptural  unction.  The 
Scriptural  and  Romish  institution  differ. in  the  administration, 
sign,  form,  subject,  and  end.  The  Popish  unction  requires  but 
one  administrator.     This  has  been  defined  by  Pope  Alexander 

1  Paolo.  1.  570.    Fabor,  S.  S53.    Cat.  Trid.  167.    Lmbb.  fO.  9S.  103.    BMiat,t 
1443.    Riven,  e.  7. 
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and  Benedict,  as  well  as  by  the  Trentioe  council.  A  scditarf 
priest,  unaided  and  alone,  can,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  per- 
ibrm  the  whole  ceremony  in  all  its  diversuied  evolutions,  and 
in  all  its  modern  additions  and  improvements.  The  scripturd 
unction,  recommended  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  requires,  on 
the  contrary,  a  plurality  of  administrators.  The  «ck  person 
was  to  '  call  for  the  elders  of  the  churth.*  The  words  which 
signify  the  anointing  and  the  prayer  are  in  the  plural  number, 
indicating  beyond  all  question,  the  necessity  of  more  than  one 
dispensator.^ 

Extreme  and  Scriptural  unction  differ  also  in  their  siffn* 
The  sign  of  both,  indeed,  is  oil.  But  the  oil  of  the  popish 
ceremony  must  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  the  consecrar 
tion  is  attended  with  a  world  of  superstition  and  chicanery. 
The  Romish  institution,  celebrated  with  any  other  kind  of  oil, 
is  invalid.  Should  the  administrator,  through  mistake,  use 
chrism,  he  is  instructed  by  the  council  of  Milsui  to  repeat  the 
ceremony,  and  apply  the  proper  sign.  The  holy  oil  only,  is, 
in  this  ordinance,  possessed  of  any  efficacy.  The  prinseval 
Christians  knew  nothing  of  these  superstitions.  The  use  of 
die  ceremony,  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  Mark,  was,  accord* 
ing  to  the  council  of  Trent,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  priesdy 
or  episcopal  order:  and  the  unguent,  therefore,  employed  at 
that  time,  was  guiltless  of  episcopal  benediction.* 

The  modem  and  primitive  unctions  differ  in.  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  their  administrator  and  sign.  The  form  of  the 
Popish  rite,  consisting  in  anointing  and  prayer,  is  one  continued 
scene  of  superstition,  balderdash,  and  indecency.  The  priest 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on  the  sick  person,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  imposition  of  the  sacerdotal  , 
hands,  and  the  invocation  of  angels,  patriarchs,  grophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are  used  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  every  unclean  spirit  in 
the  patient's  members,  marrow,  and  every  joint  of  his  limbs. 
The  priest  then  dips  his  thumb  in  the  holy  ointment,  and 
anoints  the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  These  organs  arc  then  wiped 
with  cotton,  which  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  for  fear  of  pro- 
fanation, are  thrown  into  the  sacrarium.     Even  the  water  with 


^  Miniiter  hiijut  ucramenti  est  ncerdos.  Labb.  20.  101.  Bia.  S.  860.  '  Ncm  • 
ptoribaB,  ted  ab  nno.     Estias,  2.  1143.     Dens,  7.  25. 

*  Materia  eat  olernn  oliTaram.  Couaecratio  epiacopalia  eat  neeeaaaiia.  FalMT, 
t.  254.    Bio.  S.  S66.    Crabb.  3.  506. 

Non  iJai  oleo  per  epiacopum  benedicto  fiw  eat  banc  aacram  unctionein  peng'* 
Bstiiia,  2.  1142.    Bit.  Bom.  96. 

Lea  Jkpbttm  a'etoie&t  point  encore  pr^trea.    Cafanet^  Con.  19»  SO. 
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the  priest  washes  bis  hands  is,  fi>r  the  same  reason, 
poured  into  a  clean  and  retired  place.^ 

..  The  administration  of  this  ooservance  adds  indecency  to 
superstition.  The  patient,  except  in  women  and  Monks,  is 
mnointed  on  the  loins  or  reins,  because,  says  the  Roman  Ritual, 
this  is  the  seat  of  lasciviousness  and  pleasure.'  This  part  of  the 
oeremony  is  of  the  most  revolting  description,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  language  of  grossness  and  indelicacy.  The  whole  scene, 
ms  represented  in  their  formulas,  must,  to  every  mind  possessing 
the  least  sensibility  or  refinement,  present  a  spectacle  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust. 

This  ceremony  sometimes  assumes  a  truly  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. The  sacerdotal  thumb  is  the  usual  instrument  in  con- 
Teying  the  greasy  application.  But  when  pestilence  prevails 
Md  contagion  threatens,  the  priest  may  apply  the  sacramental 
oil  with  a  long  rod.  This,  he  dips  with  due  gravity  into  the 
Vlassed  fluid  :  and  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  to  avoid  in- 
fi^tion,  he  extends  his  wand  in  proper  form  and  in  a  graceful 
manner,  to  the  sick,  whom,  to  escape  danger,  he  anoints  with 
this  simple  but  useful  ecclesiastical  machine,  instead  of  his  pre- 
cious thumb.  The  rod,  having  by  this  means  administered  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying,  and  communicated  all  the  virtues  of 
tbe  holy  ointment,  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  with  propet 
attention,  cast  into  some  sacred  place.'  The  simplicit}'  of  the 
Apostolical  institution  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  this 
display  of  complicated  folly,  uncountenanced  by  one  hint  of 
revelation  or  a  single  monument  of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Apostolic  and  Popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  administered.  The  latter  is  applied  only 
to  those  who,  in  all  human  appearance,  are  departing,  and,  in 
oonsequence,  has  been  called  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  The 
sacerdotcR  physician  never  administers  this  spiritual  prescrip- 


1  lotincto  poUico  in  oleo  laacto,  in  modum  cmcii  iuig:it  infinnum.  Sacerdos 
tingmt  loca  innncta  novo  globulo  bombacii,  et  comborat,  cioeretque  projiciat  in 
Monriam.    Rtt.  Rom.  96,  97. 

Lavnt  manns.  «t  lavatio  non  nisi  in  loco  mondo  et  abdito  solet  effundi.    Ulderic 
UI.  SS.     Dacbeiy,  l.*700.     Dens,  7.  6. 

*  Septima  in  orsano  priocipali  gnneratiTv.    Faber,  8.  254.    Renaa,  velut  rolap 
tatis  et  libinis  seaea ,  unjenintor.    Cat.   Trid.   16S.    Super  ingninet  per  ardorem 
tibidinis.     Dachery,  1.  700. 

Qnoad  renef ,  non  eat  decens,  pnesertim  in  foeminii  et  Tina  religioais.  Andii 
Un,  2.  37S.    Rit  Rom.  93. 

*  Peate  grasaante,  potest  nti  rirga  oblonga  oleo  tiacta,  qaam  potlem  combttnl. 
Andekin.  2.  37S 


Ponicino  inangator  coqwia  agrotoa  pasta  infiBoti.  Liool,  in  oo  caaii,  imngofv 
Hfroatlhibiu  viqfa,  ei^tm  oxtreoui  poito  Mt  yoaajpimn  oloo  ancro  imlMrtini.  Dmm^ 
8.  79,  166. 
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tioD,  while  uiere  is  any  expectation  of  recoveiy.  The  sacred 
unction  is  always  intended  as  a  mittimus  to  eternity.^ 

The  Apostolic  unction  was  administered  to  weak  or  infirm 
persons.  Mark  and  James,  uideed,  use  two  different  terms  on 
this  subject ;  but  both,  according  to  their  derivation  and  their 
usual  acceptation,  signify  ^  without  strength,'  and  include  all 
who  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity.  The  words  of 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Apostle  never  imply  that  severity  of 
sickness  or  of  pain,  which  preclude  all  hopes  of  recoveiy,  and 
which,  in  a  short  time,  commonly  issues  in  death.  The  expres- 
sion used  by  James  is  applied  to  the  woman  who  had  *  a  spirit 
of  infirmity^  eighteen  years,  whom  Jesus  healed  in  Judea,  and 
to  the  diseasea  persons  who  came  to  Paul  in  the  island  of 
Melita  and  were  cured.  Those  who  could  visit  Jesus  and  Paul 
could  not  be  labouring  under  severe  complaints,  or  such  as 
would  indicate  a  speedy  dissolution.* 

But  the  great  and  leading  distinction  between  the  Scnptund 
and  Romish  unction  consists  in  the  end  or  effect.  The  efiect  of 
the  former  referred  to  the  body  ;  but  of  the  latter  to  the  souL 
The  ancients  anointed  the  infirm  for  the  expulsion  of  sickness 
and  the  restoration  of  strength.  The  modems  anoint  the  dying 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  conveyance  of  grace.  The  one 
used  it  as  a  miraculous  and  temporary  remedy  for  the  recovery 
of  health ;  and  the  other  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  sacra- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The  design  of  the  primi- 
tive ceremony  was  to  enable  men  to  live  ;  but  of  the  present 
superstition  to  prepare  them  to  die.* 

The  popish  communion,  indeed,  both  in  its  ancient  and 
modern  rituals,  refers,  on  this  topic,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  soul ;  and  to  the  recovery  of  health  as  well  as  to  the  pardon 
of  sin.  But  its  modem  usage  displays  a  striking  ajierration 
from  the  scriptural  model.  Romanism  makes  the  recovery  of 
health  conditional,  which  revelation  makes  absolute  :  ^na  the 
remission  of  sins  absolute,  which  revelation  makes  conditional 
The  Lord,  says  James,  without  any  condition,  "  will  raise  him 
up."  But  the  recovery,  in  the  Romish. theology,  is  clog^ 
with  the  condition  of  expedience.  The  expiation  of  iniquity, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  in  scriptural  language,  united  with  the 
condition,  "  if  he  have  committed  sin."     But  forgiveness,  in  tbs 

*  Hoc  sacramentam  nisi  infirmo,  de  cujus  morte  timetar  dari  noD  debet.  Libb. 
IS.  550.  Ezeuntibns  k  corpore  detar.  Aqiiiu.  3.  146.  CaL  Trid.  16S.  BiL 
Horn.  91.     Labb.  20.  98.     Ermsmui,  6.  174. 

*  Mark,  vi.  13.    James  v.  14.    Lake  ziii.  11.    Acta  zzTiii.  9. 

*  L*onction  c)u'  employ ient  les  Apostres  regardoit  principdement  lea  maladwf 
dn  eorpa ;  an  lieu  que  Tonction  dea  malades,  qai  ae  fiiit  dana  reriise,  a  pour  prewhr 
obiiet  les  maladiea  de  Vkme.  Calmet,  Gomm.  19.  SO.  Le  latat  de  aoo  am*  eH 
Tobjet  de  ce  aacrement.    Calm.  Comm.  24.  SO. 
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fyfish  system,  is  attached  to  the  unction  without  any  condition, 
liis  variation  and  perversion  are  evidently  intended  ftr  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  statement  of  revelation  to  a 
syst  3m  of  superstition.^ 

.  The  declaration  of.  Mark,  compared  with  the'  injunction  of 
James,  will  clearly  shew  the  truth  of  the  protestant  interpreta- 
tton«  which  refers  the  words  to  the  body  and  the  recovery  of 
health.  The  two  inspired  penmen,  it  is  plain,  allude  to  the  same 
ceremony.  Both  mention  the  same  agents,  actions,  patients, 
and  ef&cts.  This  has  been  shewn  by  Bede,  (EcumeniuSf 
Jonas,  Lyra,  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  D'Achery,  Maldonat,  and 
Arsdekin,  as  well  as  by  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  the  councils 
of  Milan,  Sens,  Augsburg,  and  Trent.  The  latter  assembly, 
to  all  its  infallibility,  identified  the  history  of  Mark  and  the 
direction  of  James.' 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  these  two  identical  rites  must  be  the 
Same.  The  healing  of  Mark  and  the  upraising  of  James  may  bo 
reckoned  synonymous  expressions.  The  former,  it  is  clear,  re- 
fers to  recovery  from  disease  and  restitution  to  bodily  health. 
This  exposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Bede,  Jonas, 
(Ecumenius,  Calmet,  Cajetan,  and  many  other  popish  commen- 
tators. The  statement  of  James,  says  Cajetan, '  does  neither  in 
word  nor  effect  signify  sacramental  unction,  but  that  ceremony 
instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  by  his  disciples  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  sick.'  The  cardinal,  like  Bede,  Jonas,  (Ecume- 
nius, and  Calmet,  delivered  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  will  approve  itself  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.^  Let  tne 
Romish  priest,  then,  in  this  way,  cure  the  patiekit,  and  the  Pn>« 
testant  has  no  objection.  Let  him  accomplish  the  original 
design  of  the  scriptural  institution,  and  in  this  convincing  man- 
ner, shew  his  power  and  authority.  Let  him  free  the  sicK  from 
the  pains  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  the  consumption,  or  any  other 

*■  Bsttoa,  2.  1114.     Rit  Rom.  90.    Jamei  v.  14,  15. 

*  Hoc  et  ApcwtolU  fecisse  in  evangelio  legimos.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonaa,  iiL  14. 
Dtehery,  1.  316. 

Tovfio  U  AnootdfuM  fff(o»ovr.    CEcomen.  in  loo.    Ez  hoc  patet,  qnod  unctio  ex* 

MM  foil  iniftituU  4  Ghristo.     Lyra  in  Mark  vi.  13. 

Cajetan  aoutieat  qae  ce  passage  ne  regarde  que  Toncdon  miracnlenfe,  dont  lea 
▲p6trea  se  aervoient  pour  la  iraerison  dea  maladea.  Lao  eC  Maldonat  le  aoati^ 
mmL    Calmet,  19.  49.     Maldonat,  754. 

Hoc  relictaro  erat  ez  pnecepto  eTan^elioo.  Erasmus,  6.  1037.  Sacramentom 
eztremie  nnctionis  fandatar  in  Scriptuns  Marci  6.  Andekin,  1. 245.  Bin.  9. 197, 
•19.     Crabb.  3.  746,  S55.     Cat.  Tnden.  167. 

*  Nee  in  verbis  nee  in  effectu,  verba  hmc  loquuntur  de  sacramentali  uncttone 
•ztremae  nnctionis,  sed  magis  de  nnctione  quam  instituitDominns  Jeansadiscipulia 
•sercendam  in  egrotis.  Ciyet  in  loco.  Faber,  2.  257.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonas,  iii. 
14.    Dacherj,  1.  316. 

On  voit  le  m^me  sentiment  dans  (Ecnme&ins.    Calm.  Comm.  S4.  7S. 
Oaietanns  negat  abaolate  hoc  kico,  Jacobum  loqui  de  aacFamento  extraoui 
-^-'-     rab«r,3.257. 
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<rf*  the  ills  that  attack  irail  fallen  man ;  and  be  will,  by  die 
triunf|)b8  of  his  art  or  his  faith,  disarm  all  opposition.  He  maj 
then  claim  credit  for  his  commission.  But  the  constant  applica» 
tion  of  a  sign,  which  is  never  attended  with  the  proper  or 
primitive  signification,  only  renders  its  author  ridiculous.  The 
continuation  of  the  means,  when  the  end  cannot  be  effected* 
merely  exposes  the  vain  pretender,  as  well  as  his  creduloas 
dopes,  to  merited  contempt. 

This  healing  of  the  diseased,  like  other  miraculous  powers 
granted  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  Christianityt  was 
extraordinary  and  temporary.    This,  resembling  other  miracles^ 
scarcely  survived  the  apostolic  age.     The  dil,  in  this  respect, 
was  similar  to  the  water  of  Bethesda.     This  pool,  when  the 
descending  angel  troubled  its  water,  cured  the  diseased  who 
^immediately  bathed  in  its  healing  wave.     But  this  efiect  was 
miraculous  and  transitory.     The  efficacy  was  not  native  or 
inherent,  but  supernatural  and  communicated,  and  ceased  on 
the  cessation  of  the  angelic  visits.     Bethesda,  at  the  present 
day,  is  as  cureless  as  any  other  pool.     The  efiect  of  unction, 
in  like  manner,  was  preternatural  and  transient.    Its  application, 
accompanied  with  prayer,  can,  at  the  present  day,  efiect  no 
recovery.     The  use  of  unction  and  the  use  of  Betbesda*  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  equally  silly.     The  patient,  who  shodld 
seek  to  expel  disorder  in  the  pool  of  the  holy  city,  would  only 
meet  with  a  laugh  from  the  passing  spectator.     His  simplicity 
might  excite  a  smile,  hut  his  folly  would  convey  no  health :  and 
the  application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  whatever  the  deceiving  and 
deceived  may  fancy,  is  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

The  remission  of  sin,  mentioned  by  James,  might;  on  a 
superficial  view,  appear  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
which  limits  the  effect  of  the  ancient  ceremony  to  the  recovery 
of  health.  But  this  difficulty,  on  a  close  inspection,  will  vanish. 
The  sins,  pardoned  through  'the  prayer  of  faith,'  were  such  as 
in  God's  judicial  or  chastening  providence,  were  punished  with 
sickness.  Infirmity,  disease,  and  even  death  were  somedmes 
inflicted  by  the  Creator,  as  a  punishment  or  correction  for  cer- 
tain offences.  This  has  been  granted  and  indeed  proved  by 
Bede,  Jonas,  Lyra,  Estius,  and  Calmet.  God,  as  these  aoii 
many  other  autfiors  attached  to  Romanism  have  shown,  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  visits  flagrant  trans- 
gression with  disease  and  even  mortality.* 

*  Mniti  propter  peccata  in  aDimo  facta,  iofimiitatc  aut  etiam  morte  plectantor 
Beda  in  Jacob.  V.  15.    Jonas,  III.  14.     Dacheiy,  1.  316. 

Mnlti  propter  npccnta  etinm  corporis  plcctuntnr  morto.  Ananias  et  8ap|4nni 
voniti  fuemnt  subitanea  morte  pro  peccato.  Lyra,  6.  52»  SI7.  la  Coria.  il  ct 
)acob  V. 

Plarimam  cansse  morlvoram  sint  peccata.    Estins,  S.  1145. 

Soavenl  Diea  paaissoit  les  pccbct  par  dea  maladiea.    Calm.  CimL  t4.  61. 
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.  I  The  fact,  which  these  authors  have  stated,  was  exemplified 
And  evidenced  in  the  Corinthians,  with  respect  to  whom,  as 
4epicted  by  Paul,  many  were  weak  and  sickly,  and  many 
slepL  Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  allusion  to  this  truth,  said  to 
ifae  man  whom  he  healed  of  the  palsy,  "  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
tfaee."  He  also  admonished  the  man  whom  he  cured  of  an 
infirmity  at  Bethesda,  to  "  sin  no  more,"  for  fear  of  a  severer 
tentence.  These  instances  show  the  connexion  in  some  cases, 
between  trangression  and  disorder,  as  well  as  between  remis- 
aion  and  recovery. 

James,  ha^  he  meant  iniquity  in  general,  need  not  have  used 
the  supposition,  *if  he  have  committed  sins.'  All,  in  this 
respect,  are  guilty.  But  only  some  were  visited  with  a  par- 
ticular malady,  on  account  of  a  particular  crime.  He  declared, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Estius,  that  *the  cause,  which 
was  iniquity,  would  be  removed,  that  the  effect,  which  was 
disease,  might  cease.'^  The  indisposition  and  the  punishment 
had  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  one  was  remitted 
for  the  removal  of  the  other.  All  this,  however,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  intended  for  lengthening  the  days  of  the 
living,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  falsely  called,  a  sacrament  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  djring. 

Romanism  is  here  guilty  of  another  variation  and  perversion. 
The  inspired  penman  ascribes  the  recovery  of  healtn  and  the 
remission  of  sm  to  "  the  prayer  of  faith."  But  these  effects, 
the  popish  theologians  attribute  to  the  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. The  prayers,  says  Fleury,  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  omitted,  and  the  unction  alone  used.  The  moderns  depend, 
for  the  effect,  on  the  unguent  plastered  on  the  patient  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  ancients  relied  on  *  the  prayer  of  faith,' 
offered  with  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

This  explanation  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  is  open  only  to 
one  objection.  None  of  the  primitive  Christians,  say  Fabep 
and  Bellarmine,  need,  on  this  supposition,  have  been  subject  to 
mortality.  The  unction  and  accompanying  prayer  of  the 
elders  would  have  saved  all  from  deatn.  This  argument,  on  a 
slight  view,  is  specious.  But  its  plausibility,  on  a  closer 
examination,  will  totally  disappear.  The  objection,  if  it  have 
any  weight,  presses  as  nard  on  popery  as  on  protestantism. 

The  Romish  as  well  as  the  Reformed  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  healing  gifts  among  the  early  Christians.  .  Our 
Lord  cured  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.  His  apostles 
anointed  and  healed  many.  Paul,  addressing  the  Corinthians, 
mentions  "  the  gifts  of  healing,"  communicated  to  the  pristine 

^  Cania  remota  morbus  cewet    EttioA,  2.  1145. 
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Christians,  whose  possessbn  of  this  extraordinary  power, 
infidelity  only  would  venture  to  deny.  A  belief  of  this  h/U, 
whatever  may  be  the  conclusion,  forms,  in  this  case,  an  article 
in  the  objector's  faith,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  adversary. 

But  the  conclusion  from  this  fact  is  not,  that  all  the  sick 
recovered.  This  power  of  restoring  to  health  could  not,  at  all 
times,  be  exercised,  even  by  those  on  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed.  The  prophet  could  not  always  prophesy ;  nor 
could  the  supernatural  gift  of  healing  always  expel  disorder  or 
prevent  death.  The  apostles  themselves  were  enabled  to  com- 
mand this  miraculous  power  only  on  some  occ^ions.  Paul 
healed  the  father  of  Puolius  and  others  who  had  diseases  in 
the  island  of  Melita ;  but  left  Trophimus,  his  friend,  sick  at 
Melitum.  He  also  advised  Timothy  to  use  wine,  as  an  ordi- 
nary means,  and  an  approved  medicine  for  his  infirmity.  This 
supernatural  endowment,  therefore,  was  occasional,  and 
brought  into  operation  only  by  the  permission  and  assistance 
of  God.  The  extraordinary  power,  sometimes  inactive,  had 
to  be  called  into  energy  by  the  Divine  impulse.^ 

This  may  be  apphed  to  the  pasters  mentioned  by  James. 
These  could  wield  tne  healing  power  only  when  actuated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  petition,  in  consequence,  is  styled 
*the  prayer  of  faith,'  because  it  inspired  assurance  of  success. 
James,  accordingly,  in  the  En^Iisii  version,  denominates  the 
prayer  effectual,  which,  accordmg  to  the  original,  should  be 
translated  inwrought  or  inspired.  This  miracle-working  faith 
is  the  kind,  which,  says  Jesus  and  Paul,  is  captible  of  removing 
mountains,  and  enabled  its  possessor  to  expel  indisposition,  and 
convey  health  to  the  subjects  of  sickness  and  infirmity. 

This  objection,  inconsistent  with  the  objector's  own  belief, 
recoils  also,  with  tremendous  destruction,  on  his  own  acknowl- 
edged system.     The  modern  ceremony  would,  even  on  popisb 
principles,  as  certainly  save  every  soul,  as  the  ancient  institu- 
tion would  have  healed  every  body.     All,  on  the  former  suppo- 
sition, would  as  surely  be  transmitted  to  heaven,  as  on  the  latter 
have,  according  to  the  objection,  been  restored  to  health.     The 
one  would  as  unquestionably  deliver  from  spiritual  as  the  other 
from  temporal  death.     The  modern  unction,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,   pardons   remaining  and   unexpiated   sins, 
which,  in  the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  comprehend 
both  venial  and  mortal  offences :  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
veys grace  and  strength,  and  heals  all  weakness  and  propensity 
to  transgress.     This  freedom  from  sin  and  attainment  of  purity 
would  inevitably  transfer  all  the  dying,  who  receive  the  greasy 

■  La  gueriton  de  maladM  par  let  onctknis  etoit  one  chose  aceidentene  et  d'n 
on^  paisager.    Calmet,  24.  81. 
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application,  to  happiness,  and  reserve  for  a  worse  situation,  only 
the  protestant  who  contemns  the  unctuous  plaster,  and  the  child, 
the  idiot,  and  the  executed  criminal,  who  are  incapable  of 
becoming  candidates  for  this  holy  sacrament.^ 

The  modern  ointment,  therefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
unpeople  purgatory.  The  heretic,  who  despises  this  unguent, 
must  march,  not  to  the  middle  place,  but  to  a  worse  country. 
The  Romish  unction,  if,  according  to  the  popish  theology,  it 
remit  venial  and  mortal  sins,  heal  infirmity,  impart  strength,  and 
fortify  the  soul  against  temptation,  will  certainly  transfer 
the  recipient  *  with  safety,  to  the  port  of  eternal  happiness.' 
Heaven  and  hell,  therefore,  being,  in  this  manner,  forestalled 
by  the  use  or  rejection  of  this  sacramental  ointment,  the  prince 
of  the  intermediate  district,  if  it  have  any,  must  want  subjects,  or 
accept  of  youths,  madmen,  or  sentenced  offenders.*  The  inter* 
mediate  empire,  by  these  means,  will  be  reduced  to  a  waste. 
Its  plains  will  become  a  wilderness,  and  its  palaces  and  cities 
fall  into  ruin. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  variation  from  tradition,  as  well  as  from 
revelation.  The  ceremony  is  destitute  of  written  and  un- 
written authority,  and  was  unknown  both  to  the  apostles  and 
fathers  of  antiquity.  Fleury,  Ward,  Sclater,  Mumford,  and 
Chalienor,  in  consequence,  forbear,  on  this  topic,  to  make  any 
quotations  firom  the  record  of  early  Christianity.  The  omission, 
indeed,  was  dictated  by  prudence.  Antiquity  could  afford  no 
authority  for  such  an  innovation,  but  which,  by  its  impertinence, 
would  have  disgraced,  if  possible,  even  the  popish  system  of 
superstition  and  absurdity.  Bellarmine  endeavours  to  excuse 
the  ancients  for  omitting  the  history  of  this  sacrament  in  their 
works,  by  alleging  their  want  of  occasion.  The  cardinal,  for 
once,  was  right.  The  early  Christian  authors  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  a  non-entity. 

The  Rhertiists  admit  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centu- 
ries make  no  mention  of  this  institution.  These  annotators 
indeed  refer  to  Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 
but,  at  the  same,  insist  not  on  his  testimony,  clearly  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  utter  inadequacy.  The  concession,  in 
reality,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  so  far  as  concerns  this 
source  of  evidence.  Fdbr  hundred  revolving  years  ran  their 
ample  round,  and  lefl  no  trace  of  this  sacrament.  The  aposto- 
Kc  men,  Clemens,  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
Kved,  and  wrote,  and  departed,  without  once  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying.     The  successors  of  the  apostolic  men, 

^  Aqninas,  3.  iCt7.    Cat.  Trid.  166.  Bit.  Rom.  91.     Batlqt,  t.  1145.     Otlttet 
<  Oba  leuor,  113.     Flsoiy,  246. 
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such  as  Justin,  Irenaens,  Clemens,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Athena- 
goras,  Tatian,  Epiphanius,  and  the  apostolic  constitutions  aiBt 
on  this  theme,  equally  silent  and  disobliging.  The  pretended 
Dionysius,  who  has  left  circumstantial  details  on  similar  topics, 
has,  says  Aquinas,  made  no  mention  of  extreme  unctbn.^ 
These  authors  have  emblazoned  the  other  sacraments  in  their 
works,  and  drawn  minute  delineations  of  baptism  and  the 
communion.  These  topics  meet  the  reader's  eye  in  nearly 
every  page  of  their  literary  productions.  But  extreme  unction, 
wonderful  to  tell,  is  never  mentioned.  This  ceremony,  which, 
in  modem  days,  remits  sin  and  strengthens  the  soul  of  the 
dying,  forms  no  part  of  either  the  light  or  shade  of  the  picture 
sketched  by  the  pen  of  antiquity.  This  was  a  woful  and  vex* 
atious  omission  in  the  good  fathers,  and  has  put  many  modems 
to  a  sad  puzzle. 

The  Cnristian  men  and  women  of  old,  such  as  Constantine, 
Helen,  Anthony,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Monica,  and  Augustine, 
whose  death-bed  biography  has  been  transmitted  lo  the  present 
day,  seem  never  to  have  been  anointed.  Their  biographers 
never  so  much  as  mention  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  All 
these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  departed  without  the  application  of  the 
blessed  oiL  The  holy  men  and  women,  in  all  probability,  con- 
trived getting  to  heaven  without  being  greased  for  the  journey. 
But  the  modern  saints  and  sinners  of  Romanism  are  prepared 
for  heaven  or  purgatory  by  consecrated  oil.  The  death  of 
many,  in  latter  days,  has  been  recorded  by  Surius  and  Butler: 
and  these,  on  their  death-bed,  were  always  complimented  with 
a  plaster  of  blessed  ointment.  The  modem  saints  make  their 
exit  from  time  and  their  entrance  into  eternity,  ornamented  in 
seven  different  places,  with  the  cross-streaks  of  the  oily  figures, 
formed  by  the  graceful  motion  of  the  sacerdotal  thumb. 

The  fnends  of  this  ceremony  have  endeavoured  to  prop  the 
baseless  fabric  by  historical  testimony,  extracted  from  the 
annals  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries.  All  this  evidence, 
worthy  of  any  attention,  is  taken  from  Innocent,  Bede,  and  the 
councils  of  Chalons  and  Worms. 

Pope  Innocent,  who  flourished  so  late  as  the  fifth  century*  i« 
their  first  witness.  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium  in  Italy, 
had  occasion,  on  this  subject,  to  cdhsult  the  pontiff,  who  re- 
tumed  the  following  answer.  *  The  diseased  faithful,  to  whom 
James  refers,  may  be  anointed  with  the  consecrated  oil  of 
chrisQi*  This  ointment  may  be  used  not  only  by  priests,  but 
also  by  all  Christians,  who  may  anoint  not  only  tnemselves, 

^  Dkmysias  non  hcit  aliquam  mentionein  do  extrema  anctione.     Aquinai*  III* 
S9.  I.  p.  462. 
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out  also  their  friends.     But  the  chrism  may  liot  be  poured  on 
penitents,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrament.'^ 

The  utter  ignorance  of  Decentius  and  Innocent,  on  this  sub- 
ject, irrefragably  shows  the  non-existence  of  extreme  unction  m 
the  fifth  century.  Decentius,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  Italy, 
knew  so  little  of  the  ceremony,  that  he  could  not,  without  in-* 
struction,  administer  the  pretended  sacrament  of  the  dying. 
He  applied  in  his  difficulty,  to  the  Pope,  the  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians  :  and  the  pontiff^  who  has  been  eulogized  for 

gmius  and  learning  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and 
ellarmine,  knew  no  more  of  it,  except  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
the  bishop.  He  called  the  rite  *  a  kind  of  sacrament'  This 
appellation  would  have  called  down  on  his  holiness  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  Trentine  councO,  that  pronounced  this  observance 
*  a  true  and  proper  sacrament*  His  infaOibili^,  besides,  mis- 
took the  administrator  and  the  sign  of  this  *kina  of  sacrament* 
Its  minister,  in  his  infallibility's  hands,  was  not  only  a  priest, 
bat  every  Christian,  both  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  lay- 
man, however,  who,  in  modem  times,  should  make  die  attempt, 
would,  says  Faber,  *  not  only  sin,  but  eflFect  nothing.*  The  sign, 
according  to  his  holiness,  was  chrism,  which,  in  modern  days, 
is  utterly  unfit  for  this  use.  This  unction,  performed  now  with 
chrism,  is  invalid,  and  the  whole  process,  in  this  case,  must, 
says  the  council  of  Milan,  be  repeated  with  the  proper  element. 
His  infallibility's  *  kind  of  sacrament,*  administered  according  to 
his  pontifical  directions,  would,  in  modern  times,  be  perfectly 
useless.  Innocent  and  Decentius,  the  pontiff  and  the  bishop, 
were,  in  reality,  strangers  to  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and 
would  have  needed  a  fugleman  to  show  the  motion  of  his 
spiritual  exercise.  Both  would  have  required  a  modem  priest 
to  drill  these  two  raw  recmits,  and  teach  them  the  manoeuvres 
of  sacerdotal  duty  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  arms.* 

Bede's  testimony,  more  than  300  years  later,  is  similar  to 
Innocent's.  The  sick,  says  the  English  monk,  ^  is,  according  to 
ecclesiastical  use,  to  be  anointed  with  consecrated  oil  and  healed. 
This  is  lawful,  not  only  for  the  pastors,  but  also,  as  Innocent 
hath  declared,  for  all  Christians,  ooth  for  themselves  and  their 
firiends.'*  This  only  shows  that  the  unction  of  the  sick  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  the  Aghth  century  as  in  the  fifth,  and  that 

• 

'  De  fideliboi  cerotantibus  accipi  vel  intellin  debere,  qui  lancto  oleo  chritmatii 
peningi  poatont  Non  loluiii  aacerdotibaa,  sea  omnibaa  uti  Christiania  lioet  in  ana 
et  aaonim  neceaaitate  kiangendo.  Poenitentibus  iUad  fandi  noA  poteat,  quia  genna 
eat  sacromenti.  Carranza,  1S7.  Labb.  3.  6.  Jonaa  liL  14.  C*  eat  one  eap^oede 
aacrement.     Brays,  1.  175. 

*  Si  laicus  attentet,  non  lolani  peccat,  led  nihil  facit*  Faber,  2.  254.  Labb. 
IS.  550.  et  21.  36S.     Bin.  8.  S66.  et  9.  619.     Crabb.  3.  506. 

*  Infirmi  oleo  consecrato  ongantnr  a  preabyterii^  et,  omdone  ooMOillitlDtfli, 
aanetnr,  etc    Blsda,  5.  69%, 
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the  unction  of  Romanism  was  as  little  known  in  the  days  €€ 
Bede  as  of  Innocent,  and  in  England  as  in  Ital^.  Bede  and 
Innocent  would  have  needed  some  modern  adept  u  superstitiim 
to  teach  them  the  proper  movements  and  evolutions  in  applyii^ 
the  sacramental  plaster.  Bede,  besides,  represents  the  recovery 
of  health  as  the  end  or  effect  of  this  ceremony :  and  this  shows 
that  the  unction  of  the  sick,  in  the  English  monk's  time,  was 
still  used  for  the  original  design,  and  referred,  not  to  the  soul, 
but  to  the  body. 

The  provincial  synod  of  Chalons'  testimony  has  been  added 
to  that  of  Innocent  and  Bede.     This  assembly  met  in  813,  and 
in  its  forty-eighth  canon  enjoined  the  unction  of  the  «ck  with 
oil  blessed  by  the  bishop.     *  This  kind  of  medicine,'  said  the 
council,  ^is  not  to  be  despised,  which  heals  the  infirmity  of 
soul  and  body.'^     This  canon  only  shows  that  the  unction  of 
the  sick  was  in  the  ninth  century,  still  confined  to  its  primeval 
intention.     The  sign  b  called  medicine,  and   the  effect  is 
spiritual  and  corporeal  health.     The  body,  by  its  application, 
recovered  its  strength,  and  the  soul  obtabed  pardon  of  the  sm 
which  occasioned  the  malady.     The  convenient  modem  con- 
dition of  this  rite  being  beneficial  to  the  body,  when  pleasing 
to  God  and  good  for  the  patient,  was  unknown  in  the  ninth 
century.     Recovery  of  health,  according  to  this  synod,  attend- 
ed the  unction  as  uniformly  as  the  remission  of  crime.     The 
only  addition  which  the  ceremony,  in  the  long  lapse  of  eig^t 
hundred  years,  seems  to  have  received  from  the  spirit  of  su- 
perstition, consisted  in  the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  crint- 
ment,  and  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the  infirm.     The 
council  also  erred  in  continuing  an  extraordinary  and  temporary 
observance,  when  the  age  of  miracles  had  passed,  and  when 
its  administration  had  ceased  to  convey  its  original  and  proper 
effect. 

The  provincial  council  of  Worms  has  been  added  to  that  of 
Chalons,  as  evidence  of  this  superstition.     But  this  assembly 
affords    no   additional  testimony:  its   seventy-second   canon 
merely  embodied  Pope  Innocent's  reply  to  Bishop  Decentios. 
The  mthers  of  Worms  only  adopted  and  repeated  his  infalli- 
bility's decision  without  preface  or  explanation.     The  subject 
was  no  better  known,  and  the  future  sacrament  had  made  no 
farther  progress  than  450  years  before,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  unction  still  remained  a  kind  of  sacrament.     Hundreds 
of  years  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianityt 
and  still  the  sacrament  was  misunderstood.     Decentius,  Inno- 
cent, and  Bede,  as  well  as  the  councils  of  Chalons  and  WormSt 

^  Non  6tt  porvipendenda  hi^ioscemodi  madicina,  que  animn  corpofiiqiM  medgfcir 
langaoribos.    Bin.  6.  222.    Crabb.  2.  62S.    Labb.  9.  370. 
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were  ignorant  of  the  administrator,  the  sign,  and  the  end  of 
the  cerenoony,  which  the  Trentinc  fathers  of  infallible  memory, 
pronounced  a  true  and  proper  sacrament,  insinuated  by  MarK, 
published  by  James,  and  instituted  by  Emmanuel. 

The  history  of  this  innovation  is  easily  traced.  Extreme 
unction  in  its  present  form,  was  the  child  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  monuments  of  Christian  theology  for  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  mention  no  ceremony,  which  m  its  varied  and 
immeaning  mummery,  corresponds  with  the  unction  of  Roman* 
ism.  The  patrons  of  this  superstition  have  rifled  the  annals 
of  ecclesiastical  history  for  eleven  ages,  and  have  failed  in  the 
discovery  of  either  precept  or  example  for  a  rite,  which,  they 
aflSrm,  was  practised  as  a  sacrament  in  every  nation  of 
Christendom  since  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  twelfth  century,  of  which  this  filthy  ceremony  is  the 
offspring,  was  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Science 
and  literature  seemed,  in  disgust,  to  fly  from  a  tasteless  and 
degenerated  world.  Philosophy  refused  to  shed  a  single  ray 
on  a  grovelling  race,  who  hated  or  despised  its  light.  Immo- 
rality, as  usual,  kept  pace  with  barbarism.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  commingled  their  clouds  around  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  night  of  concentrated  horror  and  atrocity. 
The  king  and  the  subject,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  conspired 
against  all  information ;  while  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seemed 
to  withdraw  his  beams  from  a  wicked  and  a  wandering  world. 

Amid  this  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  the  apostolic  cere- 
mony, noticed  by  Mark  and  James,  degenerated,  oy  accumu- 
lated innovations,  into  the  Romish  sacrament.  Superstition, 
firom  her  overflowing  fountain,  poured  her  copious  streams, 
which  mingling,  but  not  united  with  the  scriptural  spring, 
formed  the  heterogeneous  and  unsightly  mass.  The  simple 
rite  was  transformed  into  the  clumsy  sacrament.  The  original 
unction,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health  to  particular 
individuals,  continued,  while  the  gift  of  healing  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles  remained.  But  these,  in  process  of^  time, 
ceased,  and  the  weakness  of  man  prompted  many  to  use  the 
external  rite  after  the  miraculous  power  was  suspended.  The 
patient's  health,  not  indeed  by  the  miraculous  application  of 
the  oil,  but  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  was 
sometimes  restored:  and  the  recovery,  in  these  cases,  was 
ascribed  to  the  ointment.  But  many,  though  anointed,  died : 
and  the  observance,  in  these  instances,  though  the  body 
suffered,  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  soul.  The 
recovery  of  health,  therefore,  was  accounted  conditional,  and 
the  good  of  the  soul  was  reckoned  certain.  Superstition,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  age  to  age,  appended  new  additions  to 
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the  growing  ceremony.  The  episcopal  consecration  of  die  oil, 
its  indiscriminate  application  and  other  innovations,  dictated 
by  the  demon  of  superstition,  were  superinduced  on  the  pristine 
institution.  The  filthy  progeny  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
came,  at  last,  to  maturity.  Bernard,  Victor,  and  Lombard,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  speak  of  the  unction  of  the  sick  in  modem 
language,  enlarged  with  the  multiplied  accessions  of  eleven 
hundred  years.  Albert,  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen  touched 
the  picture  with  characteristic  subtilty.  These  theological 
projectors  brought  the  sj^'stem  to  perfection,  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  world  in  a  finished  form.  The  novelty,  in  1439,  was 
adopted  by  Pope  Eugenius  and  the- Florentine  council,  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  their  unqualified  approbation  and 
synoaal  infallibility. 

The  subject  came  afterwards  before  the  council  of  Trent. 
But  the  dbctors  who  attended  that  assembly  differed,  and 
quibbled,  and  argued,  and  squabbled  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
subject  without  harmony  and  often  without  meaning.*  Each 
maintained  his  own  opinion  with  warmth  and  obstinacy.  The 
Legates,  therefore,  in  forming  the  canons,  omitted  many  of  the 
Jarring  opinions  of  the  angry  theologians,  and  inserted  only  those 
m  which  they  agreed.  These,  the  sacred  synod  in  the  four- 
teenth session,  ratified  with  dreadful  anathemas,  discharged  from 
their  spiritual  artillery  against  all  who  should  gainsay.  These 
canons,  therefore,  though  hardly  intelligible,  became,  on  this 
topic  of  theology,  the  professed  standard  of  faith,  and  form  of 
external  conformity  among  the  patrons  of  Romanism.  The 
veering  vane  of  popery,  which  had  shifted  in  ceaseless  varia- 
tion round  all  the  points  of  the  theological  compass,  rusted,  in 
motionless  inflexibility,  during  the  long  sessions  of  the  Trentine 
congress,  and,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  divinity,  fixed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  modem  system  of  superstition. 

^  De  14  etoi^nt  n6e8  lea  contestationsi  qui  lea  empechoient  d'etre  tout  bioo  anil 
contre  let  Latheriens.    Paolo,  1. 556.    Da  Pin,  3.  481.    Lnbb.  30.  102. 
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IMAGE-WORSHIP. 

VBRXI  flTtTXMf— ^irS  ALLOWS  TBI  ITSB  OF  IMAOB8 — THB  8BC01IO  FATKOMIIBS 
THXIR  INPSRIOK  OR  HONORART  WORSHIP — THS  THIRD  PRtPSRt  TBI  8AMI 
ADORATION  TO  THB  RBPRXStNTATION  AS  TO  THS  ORIGINAL — IMAGX^WORSHIP  A 
TARIATION  PROM  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY — A  VARIATION  PROM  BC0LBS1AST10AL 
ANTiqUITT— 'MIRACULOUS  PROOPS— ADMISSIONS — INTRODUCTION  OP  IMAOBS  INTO 
THE   CHURCH — THXIR  WORSHIP — ICONOCLASM — BYZANTINE  COUNCIL — SECOND    NI- 

CBNB    COUNCIL— WESTERN   SYSTEM CAROLINE  BOOKS — PRANKFORDIAN  COUNCIL— 

PARISIAN   COUNCIL— EASTERN    TARL4TIONB— PINAL    BBTABLISBMENT  OP  IDOLATRY 
BY    THEODORA. 

Bellarmine  and  Juenin  distinguish  the  Popish  systems  on 
image-worship  into  three  classes.*  One  class  recommends  the 
use  of  images,  but  rejects  their  worship.  This  party  allows 
the  superstition  of  Romanism,  but  forbids  its  idolatry.  A 
second  class  patronizes  both  the  use,  and  the  imperfect  or 
inferior  worship  of  these  painted  and  sculptured  representa- 
tions. This  faction  countenances  the  idolatry  as  well  as  the 
superstition.  A  third  class  prefers  the  same  adoration  to  the 
copy  as  to  the  original:  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  God  and  his  Son,  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry. 
The  class  that  permits  the  use  of  painted  forms  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  have  touched  the  subject  with  a  deceitful  pen. 
God  only,  according  to  these  authors,  is  worshipped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  image,  which  is  not  honoured  for  its  own  sake. 
A  picture  or  statue  is  neither  God,  the  place  of  His  residence, 
the  symbol  of  His  presence,  nor  the  seat  of  His  power.  The 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  possesses  neither  divinity 
nor  power,  and  is  the  object  of  neither  prayer  nor  confidence. 
The  suppliant  prays  not  to,  but,  before  the  efl5gy,  for  the  pur- 

S>se  of  fixing  his  thoughts  and  preventing  distraction  of  mind, 
e  offers  no  adoration  to  the  work  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel, 
as  if  it  were  substituted  for  God.  The  supplication  is  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  material  representation,  but  to  the  person 
represented.  The  likeness,  tne  production  of  the  painter  or 
the  statuary,  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  original,  as  a  portrait  is 

*  BeU.  ii.  20.    Jaenin,  4.  414. 
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of  a  friend.  The  sensible  resemblance,  in  the  one  case, 
awakens  friendship  :  and,  in  the  other,  kindles  devotion,  assists 
the  memory,  and  communicates  instruction.  The  copy  raises 
the  soul,  in  holy  gratitude  and  piety,  to  the  great  exemplar,  as 
time,  painted  with  its  hour-glass,  reminds  the  spectator  of  its 
motion  and  fleetness.* 

Pictures,  in  this  system,  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned, 
which,  in  the  unlettered  mind,  awaken  trains  of  holy  thought 
and  meditation.  The  effigy  or  painting,  which,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  book  of  the  illiterate,  is  also  the  ornament  of  the  temple. 
T})ese  partizans  of  modem  refinement  seldom  use  the  term 
worship  or  adoration,  but  honour,  esteem,  homage,  respect,  or 
veneration.  These  allow  no  more  respect  for  the  material 
form,  than  a  Jew  would  feel  for  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  or  a 
Christian  for  the  Bible  or  the  sacramental  elements.* 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  refined  system  of  many,  and  among 
the  rest,  of  Thomassin,  Bossuet,  Alexander,  Juenin,  Du  Pin, 
Grother,  Challenor,  and  Lanciano.  Statements  of  this  kind  are 
very  convenient  in  the  kingdoms  of  Protestantism  and  safety ; 
but  the  authors  were  prudent  in  publishing  their  opinions  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Goa,  and  the  inqui- 
sition. 

The  second  class  honour  images  with  an  inferior  or  imperfect 
worship.  These,  however,  offer  no  L atria  or  supreme  adora- 
tion to  the  pencilled  resemblance.  This  homage,  they  ascribe 
only  to  the  Almighty.  But  the  copy,  they  contend,  is  entitled 
to  veneration,  on  account  of  its  dedication  and  similarity  to  the 

Srototype.  This  worship,  Bellarmine  calls  imperfect,  and 
uenin  internal  or  absolute.  This  faction  include  a  numerous 
party  in  the  Romish  communion,  among  whom  are  Bellarmine, 
Baronius,  Estius,  Godeau,  and  Spondanus.* 

This  class,  Bellarmine  has  shewn,  maintain  the  same  system 
as  the  second  Nicene  council.  The  Niceans  represented  images 
as  holy,  communicating  holiness,  and  entitled  to  the  same  vene- 
ration as  the  gospels.  The  infallible  synod  also  condemned 
those  who  used  pictures  only  for  assisting  the  memory,  and  not 
for  adoration.* 

The  Trentine  professed  to  follow  the  Nicene  council.  The 
former,  however,  seems  on  this  subject  to  have  modified,  if  not 
contradicted  the  latter.     The  Niceans  characterized  images  as 

*  Non  quod  credatur  inesse  aliqua  Divinitos  vel  virtus,  vel  ouod  ab  eis  dt 
•liquid  petendum.  vel  quod  fiducia  in  imagiuibus  sit  figenda.     Labb.  SO.  171. 

Bell.  II.  20.    Jueuin,  4.  415.     Gother,  c.  I.    Boaa.  $.  4.     Fleury,  197.     Chal- 
loD.  c.  27. 

•  Godeau.  5.  13.    Crabb.  3.  748.     reraonno  n'adore  le  bois.    On  adore  Dieu,  et 
«i  un  certain  sens,  on  n*adore  que  liii  seul.     Bossuet,  Op.  1.  445,  448 

»  Bell.  II.  20,  25.     Godeau,  5.  512.     Labb.  8.  700. 
«  Du  Pin,  2.  42.     BclL  IL  21.     Bin.  5.  530. 
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holy,  while  the  Trentine  accounted  these  painted  and  sculp- 
tured ibrms  void  of  any  virtue.  The  worship  and  adoration 
of  the  Nicene  assembly  are,  in  the  canons  of  Trent,  reduced  to 
honour  and  veneration.  The  Latin  synod,  which  met  after  the 
reformation,  had,  in  some  measure,  to  follow  the  advanced 
state  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  to  present  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  subject  than  the  Grecian  convention,  which  issued 
its  decisions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  superstition. 

The  third  class  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the  representa- 
tion as  to  the  represented.  The  copy,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  pattern,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  entitled  to  equal 
veneration,  as  the  royal  robe,  which  adorns  a  king,  shares  the 
honours  of  majesty.  The  likeness  of  God  or  his  Son,  in  mental 
conjunction  with  the  original,  is  therefore  the  object  of  Latria 
or  divine  adoration.  The  effigy  of  Lady  Mary  is  to  receive 
Hyperdulia  or  intermediate  worship ;  while  the  statue  of  the 
saint  or  the  martyr  can  claim  only  Dulia  or  inferior  honour 
and  veneration.  This  honour,  however,  is  only  relative. 
Bellarmine,  entangled  in  the  intricacy  and  absurdity  of  his 
statements  on  this  topic,  extricates  himself  by  hair-breadth  and 
unintelligible  distinctions.  This  is  the  system  of  Aquinas^ 
Cajetan,  Bonaventure,  Antoninus,  Turrecrema,  Turriaa, 
Vasquez,  and  the  schoolmen.* 

The  Romish  communion,  in  general,  ascribes  supreme  wor* 
ship  to  the  cross.  Aquinas,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
without  any  equivocation,  attributes  Latria  or  sovereign  wor- 
ship to  the  cross  as  well  as  to  our  Lord's  image.  According  to 
the  Angelic  doctor,  *  the  cross  is  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria* 
which  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  Jesus  and  his  image.'*  The 
schoolmen,  in  general,  supported  the  sanne  system,  and  main- 
tained that  ^  Latrian  adoration  is  due  to  the  holy  cross  and  to 
the  image  of  Immanuel.' 

Similar  idolatry  is  encouraged  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  mis* 
sal,  breviary,  and  processional.  The  Pontifical  expressly  de- 
clares that  *  Latria  is  due  to  the  cross.'  Divine  worship,  ia 
this  manner,  is  addressed  to  a  wooden  deity.  The  missal, 
published  by  the  authority  of  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  enjoins, 
'  The  clergy  and  laity  on  bended  knees  to  adore  the  cross. 
The  whole  choir,  in  the  mean  time,  sing,  *  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore ;  for  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  whole  world  is 
filled  with  joy.'  The  breviary,  revised  and  corrected  a\9o  by 
pontifical  authority,  contains  the  following  hymns  and  petitions, 

»  Bell.  II.  20.     Juenin.  4.  414.     Aquin.  lii.  25.  IV.  P.  140. 

Eadem  acloratione,  qua  udoratur  protntApum,  adoraudum  esae  imaginem  ejas: 
at  aic  iiiifi^o  Chriati  et  Dei  adoranda  est  latrift.     Faber,  1.  121.     Dens  5.  38,  4ft- 

'  Saint  ThomaB  attribue  &  la  Croix,  le  calte  de  Latria,  qui  est  Ic  culte  supremo. 
BoMuet,  Oeuvref,  1.  448. 
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•upplicadng  the  cross  fer  righteousness,  pardon,  and  salvatioo. 
*  Hail,  O  cross,  our  only  hope :  increase  righteousness  to  tbe 
pious  and  bestow  pardon  on  the  guilty.  Save  the  present 
assembly,  met  this  day  for  thy  praise.  O  venerable  cross,  that 
has  procured  salvation  for  the  wretched.  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore,  and  we  commemorate  thy  glorious  passion.'  Similar 
prayers  are  found  in  the  processioned,  edited  by  Urban,  Inno- 
cent, Alexander,  and  Clement:  and  stronger  language  of 
adoration  could  not  be  addressed  to  Qod.^  This  homage  and 
these  requests,  ofiered  to  the  wood  and  accompanied  with  all 
the  mummery  of  bowing,  kissing,  kneeling,  lighting,  incensing, 
and  prostration,  axe  nothing  less,  than  bare-faced  idolatry, 
exhibited  in  noon-day  without  a  shadow  to  screen  its  nakedness 
or  deformity. 

Bossuet  indeed  would  excuse  the  impiety,  by  representing 
the  cross,  though  made  of  wood  and  so  denominated,  as  a 
poetical  expression  or  figurative  language  for  Immanuel,  who 
suffered  crucifixion.  The  adoration,  therefore,  on  the  occasion, 
is,  it  would  appear,  only  metaphorical  idolatry.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  happy  discovery.  The  learned  bishop,  by  his  superior 
discernment,  might  see  how  lifeless  timber  could,  by  a  trope, 
be  transubstantiated  into  the  living  Saviour.  He  might  plaster 
his  conscience  and  display  his  ingenui^,  by  such  evasion  or 
subterfuge.  But  the  unlettered  worshipper  might  have  less 
refinement,  and  possess  less  acquaintance  with  figures  of  speech 
and  license  of  poetry.  The  metaphor  might,  to  the  people,  be 
hard  of  digestion.  .  A  plain  man  might,  in  his  simplicity,  think 
that  wood,  though  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  wood,  and  not 
Jehovah. 

The  many  kinds  of  worship,  ascribed  to  images  by  Romish 
doctors,  shew  their  disagreement,  shuffling,  and  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  their  system.  Latria,  Dulia,  Hyper- 
dulia,  sovereign,  supreme,  divine,  subordinate,  inferior,  impro- 
per, relative,  outward,  reductive,  analogical,  accidental,  imper- 
fect and  honorary  worship,  all  these  epithets  and  distinctions 
and  many  more,  have  been  used  by  Romish  theologians,  to 

^  Omx  Ohristi  est  adoranda  adoratione  Latriie.  Aquin.  III.  25.  iv.  Badem  rer^ 
rentia  exhibeatar  imagini  Christi  et  ipai  Chritto ;  ejua  imago  fit  adoratione  \aXiim 
adoranda.    Aquinas.  III.  Q.  25.  art.  III.  P.  140. 

Scholasticoa  illoa,  qui  Christi  imagini,  atque  Banctissimae  cmci  Latriae  coltom 
tribuendum  etae.    Spon.  787.  VII. 
Crux  Legati  Apoatolici  erit  od  dextram,  quia  Latria  illi  debetnr.    Fon.  Bom.  205 
Clerici  et  laici,  ter  genibus  flexis  crucem  adorant.    Proper  lignum,  gaudiom  in 
mireno  mundo.    Bliis.  Rom.  157.  158. 

O  Crux,  ave  apes  nnica, 
Auge  piis  justitiam, 
Reisque  dona  veniam. 
Salve  praesentem  catervam.  In  tuis  hodie  laudibus  congregatem.     O  crux  vencc 
nbilii  qu»  lalotem  attuHsti  miserift.    Brer.  Rom.  982,  983.    Proceaa.  Bom.  306. 
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erode  difficulty  or  explain  nonsense.  These,  they  wield  with 
equal  resolution  and  fury  against  heretics  and  against  each 
other.  The  popish  advocate  finds  himself  opposed  to  the 
ancients,  and  exposed  to  their  heaviest  artillery.  But  he  escapes 
by  a  distinction.  His  system  differs  from  some  Pope  or  council. 
But  all  is  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  some  lucky  epithet  or 
some  useful  discrimination :  and  these  are  numerous  and  ready 
on  every  occasion  of  difficulty. 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  unity  of  Romanism.  Its  councils 
and  doctors,  like  the  workmen  of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of 
speech,  are  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  Papal  theologians 
and  schoolmen,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  their  jarring  sys- 
tems, have  recourse  to  hair-breadth  distinctions,  wnich  involve 
their  works  in  midnight  obscurity.  The  discrepancy  of  their 
councils  is  augmented  by  the  war  of  commentators,  who  rival 
each  other  in  nonsense  and  hostility. 

Ima^e  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority,  and  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity.  The  Jewish 
theology  and  usage  excluded  all  pencilled,  graven,  and  sculp- 
tured representations.  The  God  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  second 
commandment,  which  many  popish  catechisms  have  prudently 
omitted,  forbids  making  and  adoring  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
in  heaven  or  earth.  The  Jewish  legislator,  actuated  by  inspira- 
tion, cautioned  Israel  against  the  formation  of  any  graven  or 
•tony  effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  bowing  down  to  such  a  senseless 
statue.  He  warned  the  Jews  against  shaping  the  likeness  c^ 
any  beast,  fowl,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  against  worshipping  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars  of  heaven.*  Perversity  itself,  one  would 
think,  could  scarcely  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  language, 
which  possesses  such  perspicuity  and  precision.  The  interdic- 
tion comprehends  every  likeness  or  effigy,  which,  if  worshipped, 
become  m  a  scriptural  sense  an  idol. 

Pope  Adrian,  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  many  moderns, 
have  pretended  to  find  examples  of  their  system  in  the  cherubim 
and  brazen  serpent.  But  these,  unhappily  for  the  Romish 
theology,  were  neither  images  of  saints  nor  objects  of  worship. 
The  cherubim  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  where  they  were  not  even  seen,  and,  if  possible, 
still  less  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  No  evidence  of  their 
adoration  indeed  nas  been  attempted,  Adrian  and  the  Niceans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  infallibility,  have,  in  this  case,  substitu- 
ted an  assumption  for  proof.  Aquinas,  Vasquez,  Lorin,  Azorius, 
and  Visorius,  Popish  theologians,  admit  that  no  adoration  was 
addressed  to  the  cherubim.* 

'  Leviticas  xxvi.  1.     Deuteronomr  iv.  15. 

*  Seraphim  non  ponebmtar  ad  caitnin,  Aqnin.  1.  32$.    I«ftbb.  S.  1398.    Crabb. 
f .  480.    Akx.  14.  589.    Bell.  II.  12. 
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The  brazen  serpent,  typical  of  the  healing  Emmanuel,  could 
not  be  the  image  of  a  beautiful  saint.  A  serpent  could  not  re* 
scmble  *the  human  face  divine.'  The  beauty  of  the  one  could 
not  be  represented  by  the  other's  deformity,  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  excite  horror  rather  than  veneration.  Serpentine  subtilty 
presents  a  contrast  rather  than  a  similarity  to  the  hoi}'  men  and 
women,  especially  to  the  latter,  raised  to  the  honour  of  Roman 
canonization.  These,.characterized,  as  all  know,  by  innocence 
and  purity,  are  a  foil  to  an  animal  distinguished  by  its  noxious- 
ness and  deceit. 

The  Jews,  immured  in  barbarism,  had  established,  it  would 
seem,  no  manufactory  of  saints  similar  to  the  Roman  process, 
which  has  been  so  useful  in  the  days  of  modern  improvement 
and  popery.  The  Hebrews  were  aJlowed  to  pass  to  heaven  or 
purgatory  without  any  apotheosis  or  beatification.  The  serpent, 
which  the  Jewish  legislator  made  of  brass,  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  Israel,  but  never  recommended  to  their  adoration.  No 
insinuation  of  the  kind  is  found  in  all  the  inspired  canon.  The 
Hebrews  indeed,  prone,  like  modern  papists,  to  idolatry,  began, 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  to  bum  incense  to  that  monument  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  But  the  Jewish  sovereign,  moved,  like  the 
Emperors,  Leo,  Constantine,  and  Theophilus,  with  holy  ardour 
for  the  honour  of  God,  shattered  the  object  of  idolatry  into 
fragments.' 

Gregory  the  Second  represents  Ozias,  who  lived  eighty-four 
years  before  the  event  and  was  great  grand-father  to  Hezekiah, 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Ozias,  says  the  pontiff 
to  the  emperor,  was  your  brother  and  displayed  the  same  perti- 
nacity. His  holiness,  having  spent  in  worshipping  images  the 
time,  which  he  should  have  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
was  ignorant  that  the  breakin]^  of  the  serpent  *  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.'  His  Infallibility  also  makes  *  David  bring 
the  brazen  serpent  and  the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple, 
though  the  Hebrew  monarch,  as  all  except  his  holiness  knew, 
died  before  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice  which  was  built 
by  Solomon.'^  This  was  very  clever  in  his  holiness,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  terrestrial  god's  infallibility.  Few,  it  is 
probable,  could  have  effocted  such  an  achievement.  His 
supremacy,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  should  have  explained  the 
means  by  which,  with  so  great  facility,  he  conveyed  the  serpent 
and  the  ark  into  a  house  that  was  a  non-entity.  He  should 
have  described  the  manner  and  wonderful  machinery,  which 
deposited  the  two  Jewish  implements  with  so  much  safety  in 

•  2  Kings,  xviii.  4. 

'  Ulam  aerpentein  tonctificatus  DaTid,  uoa  cum  area  lancta  in  templam  kiTexit. 
Grag.  in  Labb.  8.  658.    Bin.  5.  505.    Chron.  xzri.  S3,  et  zzTii.  f .  xxviiL  27. 
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on  unbuilt  fabric  and  under  an  unformed  roof.  Gregory  was 
a  valuable  head  of  the  church,  a  precious  vicar-general  of  God, 
and  a  useful  teacher  of  all  Christians.  His  infallibility,  notwith- 
standing these  and  many  other  blunders  of  his  own,  had  the 
hardihood  to  upbraid  the  emperor  Leo  with  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  Having  characterized  the  emperor  as  a  mere  ninny, 
his  holiness,  in  his  sacerdotal  modesty  and  Christian  humility, 
represented  himself  as  *  an  earthly  deity.* 

Image  worship  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  as  well  as 
from  the  Jewish  revelation.  The  superstition  receives  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Pope 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  read  and  approved  in  the  second  Nicene 
council,  could  muster  only  one  quotation  in  the  New  Testament 
in  favour  of  idolatry ;  and  this,  his  infallibility  was  obliged  to 
(rvert  to  make  it  answer  his  purpose.  Jacob,  according  to 
lis  holiness,  followed  by  the  Rhemists,  'adored  the  top  of  his 
rod.'  The  patriarch,  on  this  supposition,  must  through  age 
have  been  doting.  His  adoration,  if  his  infallibility  and  tM 
Rhemists  were  not  mistaken,  was  addressed  to  a  very  humble 
deity ;  and  was  certainly  the  offspring  of  bad  taste  as  well  as 
little  sense.  Adrian,  to  maintain  a  silly  system,  makes  an  idiot 
of  Jacob.  All,  however,  is  the  effect  of  mistranslation  and 
misrepresentation.  The  patriarch  was  not  a  fool ;  but  the 
Pope,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Nicene  council  and  the 
Rhemish  annotators,  was  a  knave.  Hoary  Israel,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmity,  leaned  on  his  staff,  whilst,  in  faith,  he 
adored  God  and  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph.  The  pontiff,  the 
Niceans,  and  the  Rhemists,  unfaithful  to  the  original,  have, 
with  unblushing  impudence  and  perversity,  omitted  the  pre- 
position, and,  in  consequence,  made  the  Hebrew  prophet 
worship  the  worthless  wood,  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
Rhemists  besides  have,  with  shameless  effrontery,  accused  the 
Protestants  of  mistranslation  and  corruption  of  the  Greek, 
which  contains  the  preposition.* 

The  Niceans,  varying  on  this  topic  from  fact  and  reason,  vary 
also  from  themselves.  Having  made  the  patriarch  worship  a 
walking-stick,  the  infallible  fathers  wheelea  to  the  right  about, 
and  denied  point-blank  that  his  adoration  was  addressed  to  the 
wood.  Jacob,  says  Adrian  approved  by  the  Niceans,  worship 
ped  not  the  stick,  but  Joseph.*     The  unerring  synod,  in  sheer 

1  Jacob  Bammitatem  virge  filii  Joseph  deosculatas  est.  Labb.  8.  754.  Bin.  5. 
558.     Hebrews,  xi.  21. 

*  Non  quod  virgam  illam,  sed  tenentem  earn,  in  signam  dilectionis,  adoravit. 
Crabb.  2.  480. 

Lignum  non  adoravit,  sed  per  lignam,  Joseph.     Labb.  8.  1400. 

Jacob,  in  summitate  virgn  Josepn  adorasse  dlcttor,  non  sane  ligno  iliam  caltam 
exhibens.    Labb.  8. 1423. 
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Gohtradiction,  proceeded,  on  the  same  subject  and  nearly  in 
the  same  breath,  both  to  affirm  and  deny. 

The  Rhemists  on  this  point  vary  from  the  Niceans,  who  had 
differed  from  themselves.  The  former  make  the  Jewish  seer 
worship  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  latter  affirm  that  his  adoration 
was  addressed  to  his  son ;  though,  soaring  nobly  above  all  con- 
sistency, they  had,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  represented  a 
walking-staff  as  the  object  ot  his  homage.  Agreed  in  imputing 
idolatry  to  Jacob,  these  two  interpreters  differ  in  attemptmg  to 
account  for  the  impiety.  Jacob,  say  the  Niceans,  acted  from 
regard  to  his  son  and  a  partiality  to  the  staff,  which,  these 
fathers  discovered  by  their  infallibility  belonged  to  Joseph. 
The  patriarch,  say  the  Rhemists,  was  moved  by  a  veneration 
for  the  rod,  which,  the  sage  annotators  discovered  without 
any  infallibility,  perfigured  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.^ 

The  council  and  the  annotators,  jarring  in  this  way  with  one 
another,  gainsay  the  ablest  Jewish  translators,  Christian  &thers, 
and  Popish  commentators.  The  English  Protestant  transla- 
tion agrees  with  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem.'  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Onkelos, 
in  Ori^n,  Calmet,  and  Walton,  render  the  parallel  passage  in 
Genesis,  *  Israel,  worshipped,  turning  towards  the  head  of  his 
couch.'  According  to  tne  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  'Jacob 
praised  God  on  his  bed.' 

The  Popish  version,  varying  from  the  Jewish  critics  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Onkelos,  varies  also  from  the  Christian 
fathers,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  a  Parisian  synod.* 
Jerome  translates  the  Hebrew,  *  Israel,  turning  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  adored  God.'  According  to  the  comment  of  Augus- 
tine on  Paul's  words  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  "Jacob, 
leaning  on  the  end  of  his  staff,  worshipped  God."  Theodoret's 
interpretation  is  similar  to  Augustine's.  Israel,  according  to 
this  expositor  on  Genesis,  *  worshipped,  reclining  his  head  on 
his  staff  which  he  held  in  his  nght  hand.'  The  Parisian 
council's  interpretation  in  824,  coincides  with  that  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Theodoret. 

The  second  synod  of  Nice  and  the  translators  of  Rheims, 
differing  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret,  differ  also 

'  Crabb,  2.  480.    Rhem.  on  Heb.  xi.  21. 

•  Jlpoatxwfiasv  l6pa^\  itti>  tf^v  xe^aX>jv  f ijj  xXtvtif-     Aqail.  in  Grig.  Hex.  1.  52, 
llpo6fxvvij'f(v  l6pafp\.  irtv  to  axpov  tr^^  xXivfji.    Orig.  Hex.  1.  52.  Calm.  23. 
r42.     Walton,  6.  8. 

'  Afionmt  iBracI,  converans  ad  lectnli  capnt.     Jerom.  1.  52. 
Bo  iiiclinvait  ad  Deam  adorandunif  id  utique  fecisse  super  cacnmen  virgs  gnc 
^•am  sic  forebat,  ut  super  earn,  caput  inclinando  adoraret.    Aug.  3.  4  IS. 
llpoatxvi^6tv  tfHx%*va(  tji  papdw  ^fpf  xftaVfy-    Theodoret,  1.  71. 
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from  the  learned  translators  Simon,  Capellus,  Houbigant, 
Hasselan,  Caesareus,  Vatablus,  Pagnin,  ana  Montanus,  as  well 
as  from  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Vulgate.  All  these  represent 
Jacob  as  worshipping,  leaning  on  the  nead  of  his  staff  or  bed. 
The  Vulgate  of  Genesis,  faithful  to  the  Hebrew,  inserts  the 
preposition :  and  the  Douay  translators  accordingly  have 
Ibllowed  the  Latin,  and  allowed  the  patriarch  to  adore,  not  a 
rod,  but  Jehovah.  The  proposition,  which  is  found  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  cited  by  Paul,  is  now  omitted  in  the  Latin 
of  the  Vulgate  ;  though  used  in  the  4ays  of  Augustine  in  some 
of  the  more  correct  manuscripts.* 

The  Niceans  and  Rhemists,  clashing  with  other  expositors 
and  translators,  disagree  with  the  ablest  Popish  commentators, 
such  as  Bede,  Lyra,  Erasmus,  Quesnel,  ana  Calmet,  who  per- 
mit Jacob  to  worship  the  Almighty.*     The  patriarch,  says  Bede, 

*  adored  Grod.'  According  to  Lyra,  *  Israel,  being  old,  held  a 
staff  on  which  he  reclined  m  adonng  God.  The  meaning  is  not, 
that  he  adored  the  top  of  his  staS';  but  that  he  adored  God, 
leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff.'     Christians,  says  Erasmus, 

*  abhorred,  at  that  time,  the  adoration  of  any  created  object,  and 
kept  this  honour  only  for  God.  Jacob,  says  Quesnel,  '  wor- 
shipped God,  leaning  on  his  staff.'  The  Jewish  prophet,  says 
the  learned  and  judicious  Calmet,  *  adored  God,  supported  on 
the  end  of  his  staff.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  staff  to  worship 
God.' 

Pope  Gregory,  who  had  made  Ozias  break  the  brazen  serpent 
before  he  was  born,  and  David  bring  it  into  the  temple  before 
it  was  built,  discovered  another  argument  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  said,  '*  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered."  The  Lord,  says  Gregory,  was  the  carcass. 
The  eagles  were  men  of  piety,  who,  according  to  bis  infallibility, 
flew  aloft  like  eagles  to  Jerusalem,  and  pourtrayed  Jesus,  James, 
Stephen,  and  the  martyrs.*  The  portraits,  taken  as  they  were 
from  real  life,  being  exhibited  to  the  whole  world,  men,  engaged 
by  the  holy  representations,  forsook  the  worship  of  Satan  for 
the  worship  of  these  striking  likenesses  of  Jesus,  James,  and 

I  Alex.  1 4.  753.  Simon,  in  Loco.  Calm.  23.  743.  Estias,  3.  1049.  Hoabig. 
1.  155.    Montan.  1.  60.     Walton,  1.  214.    Aug.  3.  41S. 

*  Adoravit  Deum.     Beda,  6.  811. 

Quia  erat  senex,  habebat  bacolam,  saper  bnjns  mimmitatem  nitebatur,  in  ado- 
rando  Deum.  Undo  non  est  intelligendumf  qood  adoravit  tomraitatem  virgin  rel 
bacniiy  sed  adoravit  Deum,  innixiia  saper  bacukum.     Lyra,  5.  156. 

In  tantum,  eo  tempore,  abhorrebant  ab  adorandis  ouis  reboa  creatis^  soli  Deo, 
boo  honoria  tervantes.     Erasm.  6.  1015. 

II  adora  Dieo,  appaj^  ear  le  baton.    Qneanel,  4.  333. 

II  adora  Dieu,  a{may6  sur  I'extremit^  de  son  baton.  U  peocha  la  tAte  ior  aoa 
baton  ponr  adorer  Diea.     Calmet,  23.  741. 

*  Christuf  aatem  cadaver.  Aquilfle,  in  aablime  volantee^  reOgiosi  aont  homines 
Labb.  8.  655»  770.     Bin  &  503.     MatL  xxiv.  28. 

SO 
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Stephen.  This  was  very  sensible  in  the  vicar-general  of  God, 
and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  Some  heretical  critics,  indeed, 
who  are  too  officious,  have  wondered  how  the  supreme  pontiff 
obtained  his  information  ;  while  many  have  had  the  temerity 
to  hint  that  the  proselytism,  on  this  supposition,  was  only  from 
one  kind  of  idolatry  to  another.  Some,  too,  supposing  through 
Ignorance  or  mistake  that  the  world  was  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  have  questioned  the  use  of  images  in 
the  important  work.  But  these  heretics,  always  meddling  and 
troublesome,  have,  in  these  insinuations,  shewn,  as  usual,  their 
insufferable  impertinence.  The  second  Nicene  council,  on  these 
kinds  of  topics,  deprecated,  in  their  usual  prudence,  all  narrow 
and  unnecessary  scrutiny.  The  Roman  hierarch's  exposition 
contains  a  momentous  discovery,  which,  in  importance  and 
utility,  rivals  those  of  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott, 
and  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  infallibility's  comment  is  like  the  raving  of  a  man  who  is 
crazy,  and  who  has  escaped  from  the  responsibility  which  mi^t 
be  supposed  to  attend  on  sanity  of  intellect  The  pontiff's 
interpretation  presents  an  unequalled  specimen  of  jare;on.  The 
&ther  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  on  this  occasion,  has  carried 
nonsense  to  a  state  of  unqualified  perfection  which  fears  no 
rivalry. 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  arguments,  for  this  system,  taken 
from  the  Bible^and  founded  on  Scriptural  authority.  Many 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  equally  silly  might  be  produced. 
But  the  Nicene  logic,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  unworthy  of 
repetition.  The  reasoning  resembles  the  mockery  of  a  Swift  or 
some  other  satirist,  who,  in  a  keen  vein  of  irony,  exposed  the 
cause  which  he  pretended  to  advocate.  Gregory,  Adrian,  aud 
the  Nicene  council,  it  would  seem,  wished  to  excite  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 

Symbolical  worship  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  from  Scriptural  authority.  The  early  fathers,  copy- 
ing the  example  of  ine  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian  apostles, 
exploded  the  impiety  from  their  system.  These  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  images  as  the  invention  of  Satan,  injurious  to  devo- 
tion, and  deceitful,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  as  monitors  for 
the  memory,  or  aids  for  piety. 

The  partizans  of  emblematic  worship,  driven  from  the  fort- 
ress of  Scriptural  authority  and  authentic  history,  have  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  the  wonders  of  legendary  tales  and 
miraculous  testimony.  Fabrications  and  miracles  have,  in  the 
absence  of  Scriptural  and  historical  evidence,  been  sought  for 
the  support  of  a  system  inconsistent  with  reason  and  Ilevela- 
tion.     The  second  Nicene  council  collected  a  vast  accumulation 
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of  this  rubbish,  and  have  been  followed  in  modern  times  by 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turriano,  Maimbourg,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  transcribed  the  fictions  and  emblazoned 
the  '  Iving  wonders'  of  Evagrius,  Nicephorus,  Damascen,  and 
Theodoras.  A  few  of  these  will  shew  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  ancient  and  modern  patrons  of  idolatry. 

The  portrait  of  Jesus,  sent  to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
claims  tne  first  place.  His  Edessan  majesty,  it  seems,  sent 
Ananias  to  Judea  to  draw  the  Messiah's  likeness.  This  task 
the  artist  attempted,  but  could  not  perform,  on  account  of  the 
splendour  which  radiated  from  Emmanuel's  countenance. 
Seeing  the  painter's  embarrassment,  Jesus  washed  his  face, 
and,  in  a  nuraculous  manner,  impressed  his  sacred  and  divine 
likeness  on  a  linen  cloth,  which,  with  the  politest  attention,  he 
handed  to  Ananias.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Pope  Greffoiy, 
sent  Abgarus  his  gbrious  face,  which  the  sovereign  of  Edessa 
worshipped  with  great  devotion.'  This  portrait,  wonderful  to 
tell,  the  work  of  no  mortal  pencil,  the  creation  of  the  Divine 
original,  was  left  during  a  tedious  lapse  of  five  hundred  years, 
to  slumber  on  the  niche  of  a  wall,  from  which,  after  long  obliv- 
ion, it  was  released  by  the  hand  of  superstition  or  credulity* 
The  unpencilled  picture,  made  without  hands,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  nation's  safety,  and  delivered  the  Edessans 
nom  the  arms  of  the  Persians.  The  silly  fabrication,  in  realinr, 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  was  the  invention  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Syrian  legend,  which  adorned  the  annals 
pf  superstition  and  credulity,  constituted  the  panoply  of  Gregory, 
Damascen,  and  the  second  Nicene  council. 

Images  of  lady  Mary,  as  well  as  of  her  son,  adorned  the  altar 
and  edified  the  faithful.  Arnold,  it  seems,  in  his  peregrinations 
in  Palestine,  saw  an  extraordinary  likeness  of  her  ladyship.  This 
portrait  had  been  drawn  on  wood,  which  afterward,  wonderful 
to  tell,  was  transformed  into  human  mould  and  assumed  a  living 
form  and  substance.  Flesh  grew  over  the  wood  of  the  tablet, 
and  over  the  colours  of  the  pencil.'  The  incarnated  painting 
began  to  emit  a  fragrant  oil,  which  healed  the  disorders  of  atl 
kinds  of  men.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Saracens.  The  medicinal 
fluid  continued,  from  age  to  age,  to  flow  without  any  diminu- 
tion either  in  quantity  or  efiect. 

John,  who  was  a  hermit  and  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  Palestine, 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  worshipped  an  image  of  lady 
Mary  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  before  which,  in  his  cell,  tie 

^  Sac  ram  et  glnrioMm  faciem  snnm  ad  eum  mint  Greg,  ad  Leo.  Labb.  S. 
655.     Spon.  3L  XXIII.     Evag.  IV.  27.    Cedren.  1,  140.     Bb.  5.  716. 

'  Pictura  tiiner  lignum  eet  incamata,  et  oleam  maxime  odorifenim  emittert 
coepit.    Spondau.  870.  IX. 

30* 
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kept  a  candle  always  burning.     The  solitary  made  frequent 

{)eregrinations  to  Sina,  to  the  great  desert,  and  to  Jerusalem, 
or  the  important  purpose  of  adoring  the  holy  cross.  He  was 
also  a  great  votary  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  shewing  no  mercy  to 
his  unfortunate  feet,  which  he  wore  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  he 
visited  Theodorus,  John,  Sergius,  and  Tecla.  His  journey 
would,  at  a  time,  occupy  two,  four,  or  six  months  ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  he  committed  the  light  to  the  care  of  her  ladyship, 
to  prevent  the  mother  and  son  from  being  in  darkness.  The 
ancnoret  travelled,  and  left  the  queen  of  heaven  to  snuff  the 
candle.  The  modier  of  God  executed  the  humble  task  with 
great  fidelity.  John,  on  his  return  from  his  holy  and  useful 
pilgrimages,  found  the  candle  always  burning,  and  notwith- 
standing his  long  absence,  remaining,  through  her  ladyship's 
attention,  not  the  least  wasted." 

The  cross,  like  the  images  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  became  the 
object  of  worship  and  the  agent  of  miracles.  Theodorus,  accord^ 
ing  to  Bede  and  Godeau,  brought  the  true  cross  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Constantinople,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
Sophia.  This  wooden  deity  was  there  exhibited  on  the  Thursday, 
Fnday,  and  Saturday  of  holy-week,  for  the  adoration  of  the 
laymen,  the  women,  and  the  clergy.  The  laymen  on  Thursday 
aaored  the  jointed  divinity,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  worm- 
eaten,  but  still  perhaps  respectable  as  Priapus.  The  women, 
on  Friday,  pertbrmed  the  sublime  and  august  ceremony,  and 
the  clergy,  on  Saturday,  engaged,  with  great  piety  and  edifica- 
tion, in  the  same  duty.  The  god  was  then  locked  in  a  chest, 
to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the  display,  and  while 
the  cross  lay  on  the  altar,  the  temple  was  filled  with  a  wonder- 
ful odour.  His  transverse  godship,  it  appears,  was,  among 
other  attributes,  distinguishea  by  the  superiority  of  his  smell. 
A  fragrant  liquor,  also,  like  oil,  which  healed  all  kinds  of 
sickness,  flowed  in  copious  streams  from  the  knots  of  the  sacred 
wood,  which  composed  the  frame  of  this  clumsy  god.* 

The  authority,  on  which  the  second  Nicene  council  as  well  as 
the  modems,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Maimbourg,  and  Alexander 
rest  these  accounts,  is,  as  the  candid  Du  Pin  has  shewn,  desti- 
tute of  authenticity,  pertinence,  and  antiquity.  Many  of  their 
quotations  for  evidence  are  from  suppositious  productions. 
Works  are  ascribed  to  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius, 
which  these  saints  never  saw,  though  cited  in  their  name,  by 
the  Niceans,  Baronius,  and  Bellarmine.  Some  of  their  author- 
ities are  impertinent  as  well  as  apocryphal.  Many  of  the 
Nicone  citations  from  Basil,  Cyril,  and  Gregorys  testify,  says 
Du  Pin,  not  the  worship  of  images  but  merely  their  use. 

*  Ubl>.  8.  M:>1.    Bin.  5.  718.         <  Beda,  323.  Godesn,  5.  137.  Horace,  Bat  X 
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The  authorties  of  the  Niceans,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and 
Alexander  are  as  void  of  antiauity  as  of  pertinence  and  authen- 
ticity. The  sacred  synod  and  their  copyists  could  not,  for  their 
system,  produce  the  testimony  of  a  single  father  who  lived 
prior  to  the  fourth  century.     Their  chief  vouchers  for  this  su- 

e^rstition  are  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Cyril, 
ilus,  Simeon,  Sophron,  Anastasius,  Leontius,  Germanus. 
Damascen,  and  Eva^us.  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
and  Basil  flourished  in  the  tburth  century,  and  the  rest  in  the 
succeeding  ages  of  Christianity.  All  these,  it  is  admitted, 
lived  after  the  introduction  of  symbolical  worship.  No  author, 
fi>r  three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  quoted.  This  tedious  and  lengthened  period  elapsed 
without  a  single  individual,  in  all  Christendom,  to  lecommend 
or  exemplify  this  impiety.  The  annals  of  these  ages  supply 
not  a  solitary  testimony  which  ingenuity  itself,  and  much  less 
the  stupidity  of  Gregory,  Adrian,  and  the  Nicene  prelacy,  could 
pervert  into  evidence  for  emblematic  adoration. 

The  force  of  truth  extorted  confessions  to  this  efiect  from 
many  popish  critics  and  historians.  Many  who  were  attached 
to  Romanism  have  admitted  the  exclusion  of  images  in  the 
days  of  antiauity,  notwithstanding  the  confident,  but  unfounded 
assertbns  ot  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turriano,  Juenin, 
Maimbourg,  and  many  more  of  the  same  description.  From 
among  the  number  who  have  made  this  acknowledgement,  may, 
as  a  specimen,  be  selected  Petavius,  Daniel,  Mezeray,  Alexan- 
der, Pagius,  Du  Pin,  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Gyraldus,  Mendoza, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  Clemangis,  and  Crinitus.  Petavius,  Daniel, 
Mezeray,  Alexander,  Pagius,  and  Du  Pin  grant  the  scarcity  or 
total  want  of  painted  or  sculptured  representations  in  primitive 
times,  lest  their  use  should  Imve  offended  the  Jews  or  tempted 
the  Pagans  to  idolatry.  Erasmus  represents  men  of  piety  as 
excluding  painted,  sculptured,  and  woven  images  from  Christian 
temples  till  the  age  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  Christians, 
at  tne  commencement  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  detested,  says 
Cassander,  the  use  and  veneration  of  any  likeness  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  According  to  Gyraldus,  Christians,  like  the 
Romans,  remained  for  some  time  without  images.  Mendoza, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  and  Clemangis  make  similar  admissions. 
Crinitus  reprehends  Crimen,  Lactantius,  and  some  others  of 
the  ancients  for  condemnmg  symbolical  worship.* 

• 

'  Imagines,  per  tria  priora  sacala  in  oratoriis  coUooatat  non  faiMe,  nac  fr«q««ii- 
ter  etiam  in  domibus  privatis  servatat.     Petav.  in  Juenio,  4.  380. 

Dans  le  commencement  de  Teglise,  Tiuage  des  imagea  n'eUnt  paa  fireqveot 
Dan.  2.  77. 

Les  pcdnturea  et  les  images  de  relief  etoient  fort  raret  dana  let  egliaea  vfaal 
CoQstantiae  le  grand.    Mraeraj,  At.  CIot.  451. 
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The  use  of  images,  which  preceded  their  worship  and  which 
commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  was,  on  this  topic,  the  first 
variation  from  Romanism.  Tne  Simonians,  Carpocratians, 
Manicheans,  and  Collyridians,  at  an  earlier  date,  had,  as 
appears  from  Ireneeus,  Augustine,  and  Epiphanius,  begun  this 
impiety.  The  Gnostics,  in  succeeding  times,  began  to  worship 
the  statues  of  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  the  Simoniao, 
Manichean,  and  Gnostic  absurdity  of  emblematic  worship,  was 
afterward  copied  by  the  mistaken  friends  of  Christianity. 
Images,  says  Alexander,  unknown  in  Christendom  in  the  first 
ages,  were  uncommon  in  the  fourth  century,  and  unnumbered 
among  the  implements  of  the  church  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Optatus,  and  Jerome.^ 

The  second  variation  of  Romanism,  on  this  subject,  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  images  which,  succeeded  their  use.  Many 
adored  these  lifeless  iorms  on  their  first  introduction  into  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  Their  adoration,  however,  was  not 
general  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  innovation 
soon  advanced  to  maturity.  The  visible  similitudes  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs  became  admirable  physicians ;  and,  by  application 
to  diseased  limbs,  efiected  astonishing  cures.  The  credulity 
of  the  populace  was  fed  with  tales,  miracles,  visions,  and  the 
dreams  of  fanatical  monks.     The  rank  superstition  in  conse- 

3uence  had  arrived  at  full  growth,  and  appeared  in  all  its 
isgusting  formality  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  use  and  worship  of  images,  adopted  from  Gnosticism  or 
Gentilism,  became,  in  this  way,  an  adventitious  appendage  of 
Christianity.  The  ugly  excrescence  was  affixed  to  a  fair  sys- 
tem, as  the  deformity  of  a  wen  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Idola- 
try, inconsistent  indeed  with  Christianity,  is  congenial  with  the 
human  mind.  The  Jews  under  a  theocracy  and  the  immediate 
tuition  of  heaven,  often  adored  idols  insteads  of  Jehovah.     The 

Viz  allam  fiiisse  imag^nara  asnin,  tribas  prioribus  afecalis.  Alex.  14.  655.  Pa- 
gins,  Ann.  56.     Du  Pin,  2.  43. 

Veteres  qui  tanto  studio  obstiterunt,  ne  quid  imaginum  in  tem'plo  Christiano  n- 
perietur.     Erasm.  11.  1770. 

In  templis  nullam  ferebant  ima^ero.     Erasm.  5.  1187. 

Aliquanto  tempore,  inter  Christianos  imaginum  usum  non  fuisse.     Cassander,  16). 

Nos  dico  Christianos,  nt  aliquando  Romanos  fuisse  sine  imaginibns,  in  primxtifa 
qom  vocatur  ecclesia.    Oyralaus,  I. 

Abstinebant  ad  tempus.     Mendoza.  III.  5.     Labb.  1.  1252. 

lis  (les  Empereurs)  vouloient  ramener  la  practique  de  primiers  sieclea.  Brors, 
1.  608. 

Simulachrorum  cultum  omnes  fere  veteres  patres  damnasse.    Poly.  Virg.  VI.  13. 

Statnit  olim  nniversa  ecclesia  ut  nulla»  in  templis  imagines  ponerentur.  Clem 
■ng.  151.     Crinitus,  IX.  9. 

*Vix.  ullnm  fuisse  imaginum  usum  tribus  prioribus  seculiff ;  nee  admodam  quarto 
etiam  sceculo.  Neque  quarto  saeculo  statim  in  ecclesiis  omnibus  obtinuit,  ufx  inter 
aoolesis  instrumenta  numerate  fuerunt  icones  ab  Eusebio.  Athanasio,  Optato,  ant 
Hieronymo.     Alex.  14,  654,  656.     Iren.  I.  34.     Epiph.  H.  27.     Aagnstin,  8.  7. 
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heathen,  forgetting  the  spiritual  and  invisible  Deity,  bowed  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  adoration  of  Gentilism,  through 
a  partiality  to  emblematic  worship,  was  addressed  to  nearly 
every  reptile  of  the  earth  and  every  luminary  of  the  sky.  Tlie 
Christians,  awed  by  the  authority  of  heaven,  were,  for  more 
than  three  ages,  restrained  from  the  headlong  impiety.  But 
the  bias  of  the  soul  burst,  at  length,  through  the  injunctions  of 
the  Creator,  and  launched  with  crowded  canvass  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  symbolical  and  popular  superstition.  The  veneration 
of  the  cross  and  of  relics  was  first  introduced.  The  emblem 
of  redemption  or  the  remains  of  a  saint  were  preserved  with 
superstitious  devotion.  The  portrait  or  the  statue  of  the  Saint 
or  the  Saviour  succeeded,  as  more  striking  memorials  of  holiness 
or  salvation.  The  painted  or  sculptured  effigy,  introduced 
indeed  with  caution,  was  allowed  to  adorn  the  oratory,  instruct 
the  ignorant,  warm  the  frigid,  or  gratify  the  prepossessions  of 
the  convert  from  Gentilism.  The  new  portraits  and  statues, 
though  executed  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  spread  from  east  to 
west,  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious,  ornamented 
the  Grecian  Temple  or  Ropian  Basilic,  and  finally  received  the 
adoration  of  the  deluded  and  degraded  votary. 

Symbolical  worship,  on  its  introduction,  was  opposed  by 
Synodal,  Episcopal,  Pontifical,  and  Imperial  authority.  The 
impiety  was  interdicted  by  a  synod  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  about  the  year  306, 
decreea,  that  *  pictures  should  not  be  in  churches,  lest  what  is 
worshipped  or  adored  should  be  painted  on  walls.'*  The  deci- 
sion ot  Elvira,  which  condemned  the  superstition,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  canons  of  Nicaea  and  Trent. 

The  popish  theologians  have  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to 
evade  this  unlucky  enactment.  Their  comments  display  an 
amusing  diversity  ;  but  an  odd  specimen  of  papal  unity.  Baro* 
nius  and  Bosius  regard  the  council,  or  at  least  this  canon,  as  a 
forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts.  This  imputation  is  an  admission  of 
its  hostility  to  the  reigning  system  ot  Romanism.  The  ground- 
less opinion,  however,  is  now  universally  exploded.  Vasquez, 
Sanderus,  Turriano,  and  Bellarmine  think  that  the  Spanish  pre- 
lacy forbad  pictures,  not  on  wood  or  canvass,  but  on  walls, 
lest  they  should  be  defaced  by  the  damp  or  profaned  by  the 
Jews  and  Pagans.  Albaspinaeus  and  Payva  represent  tne  in- 
terdiction as  restricted  to  portraits  of  God.  Mendoza,  Pagius, 
and  Bona  would  Umit  the  prohibition  to  similitudes  of  the  Trini^, 
lest  that  mystery  should  be  divulged  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
Spanish  episcopacy,  according  to  Alan  and  Alexander,  were 

1  Placuit  pictaras  in  eccl^sia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  colitar  et  adorator  in 
parietibut  dopingatiir.     Bin.  1.  235.     Labbeas,  i.  995. 
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afiraid  of  idolatry  which  then  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  Fleniy 
accounted  the  canon  a  mere  temporary  decision*  suited  to  tw 
titnes  of  persecution.  This  explanation,  says  Bmys,  is  calcu- 
lated to  anbrd  a  laugh  to  the  adversary.^ 

Carranza,  Canus,  Petavius,  Alexander,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin 
admit  the  genuineness  and  natural  signiGcation  of  the  canon : 
but  with  different  designs.  Carranza  accuses  the  Spanish  bishops 
of  error,  and  Canus  of  imprudence  and  impiety.  Petavius, 
Alexander,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin  candidly  confisss  that  the 
primitive  discipline  still  prevailed  in  Spain,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  use  and  worship  of  the  portrait  or  tne  statue.*  This  indeed 
is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  canon :  and  every  other  gloss  makes 
the  words  signify  the  direct  contrary  of  what  they  say. 

Emblematic  worship,  at  its  introduction,  was  prescribed  by 
episcopal  as  well  as  by  synodal  authority.  The  empress  Coo- 
stantia  sent  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  for  an  image  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  bishop,  in  return,  objected  to  the  painting  of  either 
Emmanuel's  divinity  or  humanity.  The  Deity,  said  Eusebius, 
has  no  form,  and  the  manhood,  clothed  with  Divine  glory,  can* 
not  be  represented  by  the  lifeless  colours  of  the  pencil.' 

The  popish  critics,  in  reply  to  this  relation,  display  their 
unity  by  the  variety  of  their  answers.  Petavius  and  Alan, 
without  any  reason,  account  it  a  forgery  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
This,  however,  is  a  plain  confession  of  its  hostility  to  symbdi- 
cal  adoration.  The  Nicene  council,  in  reply,  called  Eusebius 
an  Arian :  though,  in  the  quotation,  he  acknowledges,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  the  Godhead  of  the  Son.  Du  Pin  admits  the 
weakness  of  the  Nicene  answer.  Alexander,  notwithstanding 
his  prepossessions,  grants  that  the  Csesarean  Christians,  ad- 
hering to  primitive  simplicity,  used  in  that  age  no  images.^ 

Epiphanius,  like  Eusebius,  deprecated  the  adoration  of 
visible  representations.  The  bishop  of  Salamis  and  Metropoli- 
tan of  Cyprus,  passing  through  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  saw 
the  image  of  Jesus  or  some  samt  hanging  on  a  wall  before  the 
door  of  the  church.  This  the  bishop  rent,  and  declared  such 
an  abuse  to  be  contrary  to  Scriptural  authority,  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  unworthy  of  a  professing 
people.  Jerome,  who  translated  the  letter,  which  contains 
this  relation,  and  which  was  written  by  Epiphanius  to  John  of 

'  Labbeos,  1.  1021.  Bosius,  XII.  1.  Sandenu,  III.  4.  Tarrian.  I.  S.  BcQ. 
II.  9.    Albasp.  c.  36.    Mend.  IIL  5.    Alan.  IV.  16.     Fleury.  IX. 

*  Imagines  per  tria  priora  soecula  in  Oratoriis  coUocataf  non  fhiMw  Petmr.  in 
Jaen.  4.  380.  Sublatnm  faiMe  in  provincia  Boetica  ima^nm  atom  et  coltom. 
Alexander,  14.  662.    Du  Pin,  1.  593.    Canos  V.  4.    Labb.  1.  1052.     Bmj.  :  90. 

»  Juenin,  4.  390.     Du  Pin,  2.  37. 

«  Petav.  XV.  14.    Alex.  14.  665. 
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JerusaleiDi  throws  no  blame  on  the  Metropolitan,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  hfm  a  pattern  of  pristine  sanctity.' 

The  worship  of  images  waw,  in  the  seventh  century,  con* 
demned  by  pontifical  authority,  as  it  had,  on  former  occasions, 
been  denounced  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  the  council  of 
Elvira.  Serenus,  the  Massilian  bishop,  had  demolished  some 
images,  which  his  flock,  in  mistaken  piety,  had  adored.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  in  601,  wrote  to  Serenus  on  this  occasion ;  and 
blamed  the  bishop  for  breaking  these  pictures,  but  praised 
him,  in  unqualified  language,  for  preventing  their  adoration. 
These  similitudes,  said  his  infallibility,  are  erected,  "  not  for 
the  worship  of  any,  but  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant. 
AUow  images  therefore  to  be  made,  but  forbid  them  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  any  manner."  Such  are  the  statements  of  Du  Pin, 
Bruys,  and  Godeau.  Du  Pin  renders  Gregory's  words  by  a 
French  expression,  signifying  "  in  any  manner  whatever.** 
Bruys  translates  the  pontiff's  language,  *'  in  any  way,"  and 
Godeau  "  in  every  manner."* 

Dionysius,  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Juenin  represent 
Gregory  as  condemning,  not  the  subordinate  veneration  of 
images,  but  their  supreme  adoration.  His  infallibility,  accord- 
ing to  these  critics,  allowed  the  inferior  homage  of  these  pictures 
but  interdicted  their  sovereign  worship.  This  is  to  make  his 
holiness  mean  the  direct  opposite  of  wnat  he  says.  The  inter- 
pretation is  a  diametrical  inversion  of  the  expression.  The 
reasoning  of  these  authors  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  dialec- 
tics. Images,  says  Gregory,  are  intended  only  for  instruction, 
and  therefore,  say  Dionysius,  Bellarmine,  and  Juenin,  they 
are  also  designed  for  adoration.  Pictures,  according  to  his 
infallibility,  are  to  be  worshipped  in  no  way,  and  therefore, 
according  to  modern  loricians,  they  are  to  be  worshipped  in 
some  way.  These  theologians  reason  like  men,  who  wish  to 
ridicule  the  subject  on  which  they  treat.  The  allegation  of 
Dionysius,  says  Bruys,  is  ridiculous  in  the  view  of  sincerity 
and  impartiality.* 

Synodal,  episcopal,  and  pontifical  authority  began,  in  the 
eighth  century,  to  be  supported  by  imperial  power.  The  bishop, 
the  pontiff,  and  the  council,  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tiaa 

^  Contra  aatoritatem  Scripturarum.    Jerom.  1.  828. 

In  ecclesiA  Christi  istiasmodi  vela  quae  contra  relij^onem  nottram  veniunt.  In* 
di^a  eat  ecclesiA  Christi  et  populis,  qai  tibi  crediti  sant.  Jerom,  4.  829.  Bp. 
110.     Alex.  14.  666.     Du  Pin,  1.  296.    Juenin,  4.  380. 

'  Quia  eas  adorari  vetuiascs  omnino  laudavimus.     Labb.  6.  1156. 

Non  ad  ado  rand  um  in  ecclesiis,  sed  ad  inatmendas  ■olammodo  mentas  fait  ne^ 
cientium  coUocatum.     Gre^.  IX.     Bp.  9. 

Adorare  vero  imagines  omnibus  modis  evita.  Greg,  ad  Saren.  Bvitez  e&  tcrnt* 
maniers,  qu*on  ne  lea  adore.    Crodea.  5.  14.     Da  Pin,  1.  574. 

*  Dionj.  IV.  1.    Aler.  14.  682.     Bruj.  1.  375. 
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of  popular  superstition.  The  current  of  idolatiy,  so  consent 
witn  numan  depravity,  overwhelmed  or  subverted  aU  the 
barriers  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition.  The  clergy,  like  the  laity, 
were  hurried  down  the  overflowing  and  headlong  stream  of 
apostacy,  and  bowed  with  the  multitude  to  the  painted  or 
sculptured  idol.  The  priesthood  and  the  people,  yielding  to 
the  inundation  of  error,  perpetrated  high  treason  against  God, 
and  substituted  the  work  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  for  the  Creator 
of  earth  and  heaven.  The  emperor,  on  this  exigency,  inter- 
posed the  arm  of  power,  and  shattered  into  fragments  the 
objects  of  idolatry. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  was  the  first  emperor  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  threatening  impiety.  This  prince,  though  descended 
from  an  humble  origin,  and  devoid  of  literary  or  philosophical 
attainments,  possessed  extraordinary  vigour  and  intrepidity. 
Disgusted  witn  the  new  idolatry,  and  stimulated  by  the  sar- 
casms of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
Antichristian  innovation.  Full  of  this  design,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  senators  ;  and  all  these,  except 
Oermanus,  concurred  in  the  plan  of  eradicating  the  superstition, 
as  an  innovation  in  the  church,  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and 
the  de^adation  of  man.  The  emperor,  however,  proceeded  at 
first  with  caution.  He  interdicted  the  worship  of  images,  and 
removed  the  idols  from  the  altars  to  a  higher  place  in  the  tem- 
ples. This  remedy  proving  insufficient,  Leo  ordered  their 
demolition  without  delay  or  restriction.^ 

The  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  was  attended  with  dread- 
ful commotions.  Leo,  stigmatized  for  irreligion  and  heresy,  was 
resisted  by  Germanus  and  Gregory,  the  patriarch  and  the 

gontiff.  The  partizans  of  superstition,  priests  and  laymen, 
ew  to  arms.  The  Byzantine  citizens, » man  and  women, 
attacked  the  imperial  army  and  massacred  several  of  the 
soldiery.  Some  of  the  women  fell  in  arms,  and  received,  says 
Andilly,  a  glorious  death  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.* 

Pope  Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  Leo  with  the  pen, 
as  the  Byzantines  had  assailed  him  with  the  sword.  The  pon- 
tiff, in  his  letter,  characterized  the  emperor  as  stupid  and  igno- 
rant, and  in  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  zeal,  "  prayed 
the  Lord  to  set  the  devil  upon  his  majesty ."*  His  infallibility's 
petition,  no  doubt,  showed  great  piety.  But  the  holy  viceroy 
of  heaven,  while  he  described  the  emperor  as  a  ninny  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Satan,  took  special  care  to  mention  his  own 

^  Leon.  d*nn«  naissance  obscure,  ne  devoit  Tempira  qa'  k  sa  rare  raleiir.  Ver* 
tot  7.    Thpoph.  272.     Labb.  8.  646.     Giannon,  V.  J.  2.     Alex.  14.  70. 

•  Labb.  8.  64«.     Andilly.  381. 

'  Invornnms  Christnm  lit  immittat  tibi  DaemoDem.  Labb.  8.  671.  Bin.  5. 5M 
Bmyt,  1.  530. 
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dignity,  and  represented  himself  as  an  earthly  God.  Gregory, 
in  his  supplication  for  Leo,  had  evinced  great  piety,  and  in 
like  manner,  in  his  report  of  himself,  displayed  equal  modesty. 

Tbeophanes,  Alexander,  Baronius,  Maimbourg,  and  Pagius 
have  flattered  Gregory  with  the  grossest  adulation,  notwith- 
standing his  invocation  of  his  infernal  majesty.  Theophanes 
represents  his  holiness  as  *  excelling  in  word  and  deed.'  Alex- 
ander calls  the  superstitious  blasphemer  a '  holy  pontiff.'  Gre- 
gory's letter,  says  Baronius  and  Maimbourg,  was  worthy  of  the 
high  pontiff  who  was  its  author.*  The  pontifical  production,  in 
its  politeness  and  devotion,  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  epistle  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the  earthly  God's 
erudition  and  infallibility.  Gregory's  devotion,  in  his  reply  to 
Leo,  far  surpassed  Luther's  in  his  answer  to  Henry.  The  Ger- 
man reformer  certainly  did  not  spare  the  English  king.  His 
real  often  evaporated  in  abuse  and  scurrility.  But  the  reformer, 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons,  was  far  excelled  by  the  pontifE 
Gregory's  devotion  also  outshone  Luther's  as  much  as  his  zeal. 
Luther,  though  he  used  language  which  did  not  exceed  in 
urbanity,  never  ventured  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  devil. 
But  the  vicar-general  of  God  prayed  that  Satan  might  be  let 
loose  on  Leo,  and  this  was  the  pontiff's  best  supplication  for 
the  emperor. 

His  holiness  wielded  not  only  his  pen,  but,  if  credit  may  be 
attached  to  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Nicephorus, 
plied,  on  this  occasion,  his  spiritual  artillery,  and  excommunica* 
ted  his  majesty.  He  circulated  apostolic  letters  through  the 
empire,  stimulating  all  to  resist  tne  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  images.  The  Romans,  Italians,  Venetians,  and 
Lombards  flew  to  arms,  in  support  of  the  pontiff  and  their  idols, 
against  their  sovereign,  whom  they  accounted  guilty  of  apostacy 
and  a  design  of  substituting  Judaism  for  Chnstianity.  These 
boly  warriors,  who  contended  for  the  faith  which  was  idolatry, 
overthrew  Leo's  statues,  rejected  his  authority,  withheld,  at 
Gregory's  command,  the  public  revenue,  elected  a  new  magis- 
tracy, and  finally  separated  Ravenna,  Venice,  Pentapolis,  and 
the  Roman  dukedom  from  the  imperial  dominions.* 

Ecclesiastical  was  mingled  with  military  war,  and  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  councils  with  the  tangible  logic  of  the  legions.  Gre- 
gory the  Second,  in  726,  assembled  a  Roman  synod,  consisting 
of  the  neighbouring  bishops.  His  holiness  presided  in  person, 
and  opened  the  convention  with  a  speech  fraught  with  silly 
sophistry.     The  assembled  prelacy,  as  in  duty  bound,  acquies- 

*  Theoph.  272.    Alex.  14.  68.    Bnron.  An.  726.   Pagi.  Brev.  528.    Maimb.  282. 

*  Gres^dire  tlisoit  aux  peuples  qii'iU  oe  poument  en  conscience  payer  det  tribnts 
4  an  prince  heretique.  Veitot,  13.  Giannon,  V.  f.  3.   Braj.  1. 520.  Lib.  Pdn.  156. 
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ced  in  his  iDfallibility's  dialectics,  and  issued  an  enactment 
enjoining  image-worship,  and  denouncing  iconoclasm,  as  pes- 
tilence and  heresy.  Gregory  the  Third  followed  his  predeces- 
sor's example.  His  holiness,  in  732,  headed  a  Roman  synod 
of  ninety-three  bishops,  who  issued  a  constitution  establishing 
the  apostolic  practice  of  symbolical  worship,  and  denouncing 
the  profane  atrocity  of  Iconoclasm.* 

These  western  synods,  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
were  opposed  by  an  eastern,  sanctioned  by  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  Leo  had  designed  a 
general  council  for  the  decision  of  this  point,  which  had  excited 
such  commotions  through  Christendom.  This,  however,  was 
opposed  by  the  pope  and  finally  relinquished.  Constantino,  bis 
son  and  successor,  having  suodued  the  Saracens,  Bulgarians, 
and  other  Barbarians,  turned  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  to  assemble  a  general  council 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  contested  topic  of  Iconoclasm.  He 
accordingly  summoned  the  eastern  bishops  to  meet  at  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  long-agitated  contro- 
versy. The  metropolitans  were  instructed  to  hold  provincial 
councils  of  their  suffragans  for  discussion,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  disputation. 

The  imperial  directions  were  obeyed ;  and  the  Grecian  pro- 
lacy,  to  the  amount  of  338,  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
764.  Anastasius  being  dead,  Theodosius  exarch  of  Asia,  and 
Postillus  metropolitan  of  Pamphilia  presided  :  and  the  assemr 
bled  fathers  were  left  free  of  all  imperial  control.  The  session 
lasted  six  months  ;  during  which  time,  the  subject  was  investi- 
gated with  perseverance  and  deliberation.  The  result  was  as 
might  be  expected.  The  council  condemned  both  the  use  and 
the  worship  of  images.  Their  use  was  represented  as  dan- 
gerous and  hurtful.  Their  worship  was  stigmatized  as  the 
invention  of  Satan,  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and  the  restoration  of 
paganism  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  adoration  of 
images,  the  Byzantine  Synod  pronounced  blasphemy.  Depo- 
sition was  pronounced  against  the  clergy,  and  excommunication 
against  the  laity,  who  should  be  guilty  of  the  impiety.  This 
decision  was  delivered  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  the 
definitions  of  councils,  the  usage  of  the  church,  and  the  faith 
of  the  fathers.  The  chief  fathers,  whom  the  Byzantines  quoted, 
were  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Amphilochius,  and  Theodotus.* 

The  abettors  of  emblematic  substitutions  in  the  worship  of 
God  have  made  the  Byzantine  synod  the  mark  of  insult  and 
obloquy.     Damascen  represented  it  as  destitute  of  authoYity. 

»  Labb.  8.  191.     Bin.  5.  460.     Labb.  8.  217. 
'  Theopb.  285.    Zonaros,  2.  85.     Bray.  1.  554. 
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The  Niceans  and  monks  accused  it  of  heresy,  Judaism, 
apostacy,  Mahometanism,  and  blasphemy.  Labbeus  calls  it  a 
mad  conventicle :  whilst  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  found  it 
guilty  of  folly,  absurdity,  irreligion,  and  profanity.  The  By- 
zantine fathers,  says  Andilly,  '  worshipped  the  Devil.'  These 
allegations,  however,  are  all  slanders.  The  mutilated  acts  of 
the  assembly  4isplay  decided  evidence  of  sense  and  piety. 
The  Niceans  only  showed  their  weakness  in  their  attempts  to 
confute  its  arguments.  No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  against 
its  universality.  Its  bishops  were  convened  by  the  emperor : 
and  were  free  and  unanimous.  The  patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  did  not  indeed  assist 
either  in  person  or  by  delegation.  But  the  Roman  pontiff 
assisted  neither  by  personal  or  deputed  authority  in  the  second 
and  fifth  general  councils.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  under  the  control  of  the  SaracenSf 
and,  in  consequence,  prevented  from  attending  the  Byzantine 
synod.  But  the  Caliphs,  in  the  same  manner,  hindered  these 
mgnitaries  from  appearing  in  the  second  Nicene  council,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  in  the  end  vested  with  the  honour  of  oecu- 
menicity.^ 

The  emperor,  having  by  rigour  and  severity  repressed  the 
opposition  of  the  monks,  who  were  the  great  patrons  of  this 
superstition,  and,  in  the  end,  suppressed  the  whole  lazy  order, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  enactments  of  the  Byzantine 
assembly  and  restoring  the  purity  of  Christian  worship.  Idol- 
atry fled  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  and  retired  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness.  Andilly  complains  that  *  the  whole 
world  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  Iconoclasm.'*  The  oriental 
or  Grecian  communion,  clergy  and  laity,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decisions,*rejected  idols,  and  returned  to  the 
simplicity  of  pristine  purity. 

The  ancient  and  modem  partizans  of  Popery  have  exhausted 
language  in  abusing  the  emperor's  character,  and  contended,  on 
this  topic,  for  the  palm  of  scandal  and  calumny.  Theopfianes, 
Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Baronius,  Alexander,  Petavius,  Maim- 
bourg,  and  Labbeus,  in  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  in  their 
rivalry  of  detestation  to  heresy,  have  compared  Copronymus, 
while  living,  to  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Dioclesian,  and  consigned 
him,  when  dead,  to  unquenchable  fire  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
perdition.* 

>  Labb.  S.  650.    Andilly,  38d.     Labb.  8.  648.     Da  Pin,  2.  36.    Alex.  14.  688. 
*  Tout  le  monde  avoit  embrassA  cetto  heresie.     Andilly.  413. 
'nvptottf^ftfra  9tftpi{o9ify.     Theophan.  300« 

Ad  que  migraret  supplicia  ncn  obacare  monstravit.     Labb.  8.  649. 
^Cterno  damnatum  iocendio.    Potav.   1.  394.    Oedreo.  370.    Zonarasp  2.  89. 
Alaz.  14.  74.     Andilly,  451. 
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The  emperor  not  only  destroyed  images  and  reUcs^  but  alao 
deprived  saints  of  their  titles.  Paul  and  Peter*  Georgius  and 
Theodoras  were*  by  imperial  authority,  divested  of  saintship. 
The  two  former  were  to  be  denominated*  apostles,  and  the  two 
latter,  martyrs :  and  this  regulation  he  extended  to  the  whole 
canonized  confraternity.  The  mother  of  God  herself  did  not 
escape  the  emperor's  impiety.  He  proscribec^the  invocatioDf 
intercession,  and  holy-days  of  her  Icidyship,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  destitute  of  all  power  either  in  neaven  or  on  earth. 
He  would  not  even  allow  a  petition  to  be  preferred,  or  a  hoty 
day  kept,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This,  which  Alex- 
ander calls  execrable  blasphemy,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  shocking 
sin  and  a  pestilent  heresy,  for  which  his  name  deserved  to  be 
consigned  to  ignominy  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  and  Irene,  who  succeeded  Leo 
and  Copronymus,  diversified  Christendom  with  another  variation 
from  Iconoclasm  to  idolatry.  Irene,  who  during  C!onstantine*s 
minority  executed  the  imperial  power,  was  the  patroness  and 
protector  of  emblematical  adoration.  This  women  possessed 
the  ambition  of  Lucifer  and  the  malignity  of  a  demon.  Many 
historians  have  accused  her  of  being  instrumental  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  create 
strong  suspicions.  She  swore  against  the  worship  of  images, 
which  she  revived,  and  therefore  was  guilty  of  perjury.  8tie 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Nicephorus,  and  aoiputated  the  tongues  of 
Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemus,  and  Eudoxas,  Constandne's 
sons,  for  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  She  destroyed  the  eyes  of 
her  own  son  with  such  barbarity,  that,  according  to  Theophanes, 
he  expired  in  agony.  The  sun,  avenging  the  deed  of  cruelty, 
continued,  say  the  Greek  historians,  to  withhold  his  rays  for 
seventeen  days  ;  while  ships,  deprived  of  light,  wandered  on 
the  darkened  ocean.  Heaven,  says  Moreri,  felt  a  horror  at 
the  work  of  inhumanity.  An  ambiguity  in  Theophancs 
deceived  some  moderns,  whose  error  has  been  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  Popery  and  copied  by  the  zeal  of  Protestantism. 
The  son  of  Irene,  blinded  indeed  by  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  his  parent,  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and 
forgotten  by  the  world.  *  No  woman,'  says  Bruys,  •  was  ever 
less  worthj*^  of  life  than  this  princess.*  *  Her  ambition,*  says 
Godeau,  '  made  her  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'^ 
These  accomplishments  fitted  the  empress  for  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  She  was  worthy  of  the 
task  which  she  undertook  and  executed. 

Many,  indeed,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  praised  Irene's 

1  Zonanu.  2.  85.  95.     Theoph.  317.     PeaUv.  1.  396.     Moreri,  &.  16S.     Braj .  1 
606.    Godean,  5.  G49. 
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purity,  zeal,  piety,  and  constancy.  Theodorus  and  Theophanes 
extol  her  virtue  and  excellence.  The  Greeks  placed  her 
among  the  saints  in  their  menology ;  and,  in  holy  festivity,  cele- 
brate ner  anniversary.  Hartmann  and  Binius,  in  more  modern 
times,  flatter  her  prudence  and  piety.  Alexander  lauds  '  her 
religioa  and  faith,  as  worthy  of  immortal  honour,'  though  her 
ambition  and  the  blinding  of  her  son,  he  admits,  ^  exposed  her 
to  reprehension.'  Andilly  eulogizes  '  the  virtue  and  devotioa 
of  this  princess,  who  soared  above  the  weakness  of  her  sexi 
and  restored  the  church  to  its  primeval  beauty.'  Baronius 
justifies  '  the  assassination  of  her  son.'  He  commends  ^  the 
inhumanity  which  arose  from  zeal  for  religion.'  The  annalist 
even  dares,  in  shocking  and  blasphemous  misapplication,  to 
abuse  scriptural  language  in  support  of  the  atrocity.' 

The  empress,  in  tne  prosecution  of  her  plan,  began  with  an 
act,  which  in  itself  may  be  commendable,  but  which,  in  Irene 
as  afterward  in  the  papist,  James  II.  king  of  England,  wai 
only  an  ostensible  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  secret  design, 
destructive  in  the  end  of  the  pretended  project.  She  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects,  which,  in  this  deceiver, 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  freedom  of 
worship.  She  next,  in  furtherance  of  her  scheme,  promoted 
Tarasius  her  secretary,  who  was  devoted  to  idols,  and  who 
possessed  resolution  and  address,  but  a  layman,  to  the  patn* 
archal  dignity.  She  summoned  a  genercu  council  fer  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  and  the  restoration  of  peace* 
Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  delegated  two  sacerdotal  represent 
tatives  of  his  holiness.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens,  could  attend  neither 
in  person  nor  by  representation.  But  two  vagabond  monks, 
without  any  commission,  assumed  for  the  occasion  their  autho- 
rity; though  undeputed,  say  Baronius  and  Godeau,  by  these 
oriental  prelates.'  The  bishops,  amounting  to  three  hundred, 
met  at  Nicaea,  and  were  all  from  the  eastern  empire,  which, 
owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  separation  of 
the  western  provinces,  was  exceedingly  contracted.  No 
bishops  attended  from  Africa,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Britain. 

The  council,  after  its  convention,  soon  despatched  the  busH 
ness  fer  which  it  had  assembled.     Eighteen  aays  of  uproar  and 
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1  Malier  pradentiMima  et  religiosa.    Hartmans,  in  MUL  VI. 

Religione  et  pietate  florentissima  malier.     Bin.  5.  5S3. 

Ai«9Cp(9Cfv  fvtffjSica.     Theoph.  273.     Laano^,  4.  227. 

Ob  religionem,  fidem,  et  pietatem,  immortali  laude  digna  Irene.  Alex.  14.  413. 
Andilly,  451.     Spoil.  797.  1. 

*  Les  patriarcnes  ne  lea  avoient  pas  proprement  depntes.  Godeao,  5.  597. 
Baron.  Ann.  785.    Theophanes,  309.    Platina,  107.    Bin.  6. 151.    Crabb.  S.  458. 
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cursing,  ended  in  a  definition  of  faith  in  favour  of  tdolatnr. 
Painted,  woven,  and  sculptured  images  of  Jesus,  Mary,  angeu, 
saints,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  all  holy  men,  were, 
according  to  the  Nicene  enactment,  to  be  erected  in  churches, 
houses,  and  highways ;  on  walls,  tablets,  holy  vestments,  and 
sacred  vessels ;  and  these  were  to  be  worshipped  not  with  sove* 
reign  but  honorary  adoration.  The  person  who  should  dissent, 
was,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  layman,  to  be  ex- 
communicated. This  definition,  which  the  good  bishops  in  loud 
vociferation  declared  to  be  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  the  fathers, 
and  the  church,  was  signed  by  the  council,  the  empress,  and 
afterward  by  pope  Adrian. 

The  sacred  synod,  having  issued  this  Christian  definition,  had 
only  one  other  duty  to  perform.  This  consisted  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  parting  benediction.  The  holy  fathers,  on  this  as 
on  similar  occasions,  always  concluded  their  sessions  with  be- 
stowing their  blessing  in  very  evangelical  terms,  on  all  who 
should  have  the  assurance  to  reject  their  infallible  authority. 
This  benediction  consisted  in  an  anthem  of  execrations,  not 
indeed  sung  but  shouted  in  concert,  and  in  deafening  yells,  against 
all  who  should  deny  or  oppose  their  oracular  decisions.^  *^  C  urs- 
ed,"  roared  the  holy  men,  '^  cursed  be  all  who  do  not  salute, 
honour,  venerate,  worship,  and  adore  the  holy  images.  Cursed 
be  they  who  call  ima^s  idols.  Cursed  be  all  those  who 
dissent.  Cursed  be  all  who  gainsay.  Cursed  be  all  Iconoclasts. 
Cursed  be  all  who  hold  communion  with  Iconoclasts.*'  The 
holy  men  certainly  showed  themselves  adepts  in  the  Christian 
accomplishment  of  cursing,  and  delivered  their  maledictions 
with  wonderful  freedom  and  precision.  The  infallible  fathers, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  skill  in  theology,  were  masters 
in  the  art  of  launching  imprecations.  It  was  well  they  did  not 
burst  their  precious  lungs  in  pronouncing  these  anathemas. 
Their  shoulders,  after  being  delivered  fi-om  such  a  load  of 
denunciations,  must  have  felt  relieved,  light,  and  easy.* 

The  Nicene  council  was  an  intriguing  cabal  of  knaves  and 
superstitionists.  'Its  acts,*  says  Gibbon,  ^remain  a  curious 
monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  ftdsehood  and 
folly.'  The  French  king  and  prelacy,  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
pronounced  the  Nicene  assembly  destitute  of  eloquence  and 
oommon  sense.  The  eighteen  general  councils  indeed  are  so 
many  instances  of  human  perversity.  But  the  Niceans,  in  this 
respect,  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  all  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  and  to  have  fairly  carried  away  the  palm  of  credu- 
lity, ignorance,  jargon,  and  knavery.     Partial  as  weak,  the 

»Caron.  490.     Crabb.  3.  599.     Bruy.  1.  584.     MabUlon,  2.  280. 
•  Crabb.  2.  605.     Bin.  &.  722.    Caroo.  401.     Lubb.  8.  122G. 
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Nicene  fathers  were  the  mere  tools  of  a  superstitious  empress, 
and  were  assembled  not  to  examine  but  to  dogmatize,  not  to 
try  the  cause,  but  to  pronounce  sentence.  Their  decision 
denoted  *  a  foregone  conclusion.'  The  council  were  the  passive 
creatures  of  an  arbitrary  and  wicked  woman,  and  submitted 
with  crouching  imbecility  to  imperial  dictation.^ 

The  Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils  of  the  Greeks  wera 
rejected  by  all  the  Latins,  except  the  Italians,  and  exhibit  in 
striking  colours  the  diversity  of  Romanism.  The  Greeks  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Iconolatrians  and  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  former  were  devoted  to  the  use  and  worship  of  images^ 
both  of  which  the  latter  rejected.  The  Iconolatnans  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Synod  sanctioned  by  Irene;  and  the 
Iconoclasts  submitted  to  the  Constantinopolitan  council  sane* 
tioned  by  Constantine.  The  Latins,  except  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  pope,  patronized  a  third  system,  and  admitted  the  use 
o£  painted  and  sculptured  representations,  but  deprecated  theis 
adoration.  These  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adora^ 
Uon  and  the  destruction  of  the  portrait  and  the  statue,  which 
they  admitted  into  the  temple,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary,  and  memorials  of  devotion  and 
history.  This  system,  which  is  a  medium  between  the  worship 
and  abolition  of  symbolical  substitutions,  was  adopted  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England.'  This  appears  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Caroline  Books,  the  English  clergy,  and 
the  Frankfordian  and  Parisian  councils. 

The  Caroline  Books,  which  were  the  composition  of  the 
French  clergy  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch  Charle- 
magne, who  published  the  work  as  his  own  production,  depre* 
Gated  Iconoclasm  and  Iconolatrianism,  and  censured  the 
Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils.  The  imperial  critic  and  theo- 
logian arraigned  the  Byzantines  for  ignorance  and  temerity,  in 
confounding  images  with  idols,  and  banishing  these  ornaments 
of  the  temple,  these  memorials  of  piety,  and  helps  of  instruct 
tion.' 

The  royal  disputant,  however,  stigmatized  the  Niceans  with 
the  deepest  marks  of  reprehension.  He  disclaimed  their 
authority,  and  deprecated,  m  the  strongest  terms,  their  anathe- 
mas and  errors.  He  called  the  Nicene  council  the  false  synod 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ridiculed  its  assumed  universality  as  a  mere 
dotage :  while  he  exposed  the  madness  of  their  imprecations 
against  all  who  rejected  their  superstition.  These  observations, 
the  Western  emperor  accompanied  with  many  cutting  reflect 

»  Gibbon,  9.  145.     Du  Pin,  2.  39. 

«  Dan  2.  79.    Moreri,  4.  171.    Alex.  14.  750.    Da  Pin,  2.  43 

>  Lib.  Carol.  1.  1.     Du  Pm,  2.  39.    Velly.  1.  438. 
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tions  on  the  Eastern  empress  and  the  Byzantine  patriarchf  who 
had  patronized  the  impiety* 

The  French  sovereign  refuted  all  the  arguments  of  the  Nice- 
ans,  and  proscribed  all  image-worship  of  every  description. 
He  condemned  this  kind  of  adoration  in  all  its  forms ;  wbether 
denominated  veneration,  worship,  salutation,  honour,  homage, 
or  invocation :  while,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Nicene 
definition,  he  prohibited  the  lighting,  incensing,  and  kissing  of 
these  senseless  productions  of  the  pencil  or  chisel.  The  sove> 
reign,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  holy  oecumenical  assembly  of 
Nicea,  interdicteoi  the  honouring  of  images  even  with  relative 
worship,  or  the  veneration  due  under  the  Jewish  establishment 
to  the  ark,  or  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  the  Bible. 
Image-worship,  in  all  its  forms,  he  characterized  as  superfluity, 
•uperstitioD,  vanity,  sacrilege,  and  superlative  absurdity.* 

The  opposition  to  the  Nicene  council,  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  candid  critics  of  Romanism ; 
such  as  Daniel,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Bruys,  and  Mabillon.  The 
Caroline  Books,  says  Daniel,  ^  represent  the  Nicene  convention 
as  the  object  of  execration,  and  turn  all  its  ar^ments  into  ridi- 
cule.'' similar  statements  are  feund  in  Du  Pm,  Moreri,  Bmys, 
Mabillon,  and  many  other  historians. 

These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  admissbn  of  those 
who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Caroline  Books,  such  as 
Bellarmine,  Surius,  Sanderus,  and  Alan.'  These  critics 
account  the  Caroline  publication  a  forgery,,  composed  by  some 
fiiend  of  Iconoclasm  and  transmitted  by  Cnarlemagne  to 
Adrian  for  refutation.  The  insinuation  of  forgery  has  been 
amply  confuted  by  Alexander  and  Juenin  ;  and  is  now  aban- 
doned. But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  grant,  that  the  design 
and  tendency  of  the  imperial  proauction  was  to  overthrow  the 
Nicene  council  and  symbolical  worship. 

The  Nicene  council,  rejected  in  this  manner  by  the  French, 
was  also  disclaimed  by  the  English.  Offa,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, transmitted  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  the  British  clergy,  who, 
according  to  Hoveden  and  Westminister,  condemned  its  defini- 
tion as  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  worthy  of  execration  by  the 
whole  church  of  God.*     Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  the  English 

>  Lib.  CaroL  11.  21,  23,  24,  25,  2S,  29,  30.  Jaenio,  4.  396.  Alex.  14. 691,737. 
Bruy.  1.  586.    Da  Pin,  2.  40. 

*  Dnns  cet  ouvrage  le  concile  de  Nicfee  tenu  contra  lesBrises-ima^es  est  repre- 
•ent6  comme  un  objet  d'execration,  one  affectation  de  toaraer  en  ndicule  toatei 
I9B  preuves  da  dogma.     Dan.  2.  SI. 

*  Bell.  II.  15.    Sand.  11.. 5. 

*  Omnino  eccleflii  Dei  execrator.  Hoveden,  Ann.  792.  West.  Ann.  793.  Alex 
14.  739.     Spelm.  1.  308. 

Contempscrunt  atque  eonsentientef  condemnayenint.  Labb.  9.  101.  Alex.  14 
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epiAOopacy,  confuted  the  Nicene  dogma  on  scriptural  autboritjr, 
in  a  work  which  was  afterward  presented  in  their  name  to 
Charlemagne  the  French  king. 

The  Nicene  council,  disclaimed  in  this  manner  by  the  French 
and  British  clergy,  was,  in  794,  condemned  at  Frankfort,  by 
the  whole  Western  prelacy.  This  synod  was  assembled  by 
the  Western  emperor  from  all  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spaio* 
and  England,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred  bishops  with  the 
Roman  pontiff's  vicars  Theophylact  and  Stepnen.  The 
Frankforaian  council,  Baronius  admits,  was,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  presidency  of  the  papal  legates,  called  plenary  or 
general.^ 

Its  second  canon  condemned  the  definition  of  the  second  Nicene 
council  on  the  worship  of  images.  The  Frankfordians  called 
the  Nicene,  the  Byzantine  council,  because  it  began  and  ended 
at  Constantinople.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  jarring  councils, 
Alan,  Valentia,  Vasquez,  and  Binius,  have  alleged  that 
the  fathers  of  Frankfort  condemned,  not  the  assembly  under 
Irene  in  favour  of  image-worship,  but  the  synod  un^r  Con- 
stantine  in  favour  of  Iconoclasm.  But  the  supposition  is  un- 
founded, and,  at  the  present  day,  is  rejected  oy  the  ablest 
popish  critics.  The  Frankfordian  canon  condemns  emblematic 
adoration;  and  therefore  is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Nicene 
definition.  This  condemnation  of  the  Niceans  by  the  Frank- 
fordians was  maintained  by  all  the  contemporary  historians, 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  papal  authors  possessing 
any  candour  till  the  present  day.  The  fact  is  attested  by 
Eginhard,  Hincmar,  Adhelm,  Ado,  Conrad,  Regino,  Aimon, 
Herman,  and  Aventinus,  as  well  as  by  Mabillon,  Bellarminei 
Velly,  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Moreri,  and  Du 
Pin.*  *  The  second  canon  of  Frankfort,  says  Mabillon,  •  was 
enacted  against  the  Byzantine  or  Nicene  Synod  of  the  Greeksi 
which  the  French,  at  that  time,  did  not  account  universal, 
because  it  was  composed  of  the  Orientals  and  not  yet  received 
by  the  Westerns.'  According  to  Bellarmine,  *  image-worship 
and  the  sixth  general  councd  were  proscribed  at  Frankfort' 
The  Frankfordians,  says  Velly,  'unanimously  rejected  the 
authority  and  universality  of  the  second  Nicean  assembly.* 
The  statements  of  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Moreri, 
and  Du  Pin,  are  sioular  to  those  of  Mabillon,  Bellarmine,  and 
Velly. 

1  Bin.  6.  184.     Labb.  9.  57.     Spon.  704.  III. 

*  Secundtis  est  contra  novam  synodnm  Graecorum  Oonstantiiiopoli  habitam,  id 
est,  contra  secundam  Nicienam,  quam  Golli  tone  pro  univertali  haberi  non  ferebat. 
Mabillon,  3.  311.  In  Rynodo  Franc ofordiensi  ease  definitom  at  imaffinei  noQ  ado- 
rentur.  Bellarmin.  II.  14.  Les  pirea  de  Francfort  le  rejetterent  a*uB  coniaDte- 
ment  onanime  et  defenderent  de  le  regarder  comme  (EcaioeDiqa*.  Vellj,  1. 438. 
Godcaa,  5.  635.    Alex.  14. 730,  732.    Platina,  107.     Bin.  6.  186.    Motvn,  4. 171. 
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The  Frankfbrdians,  besides  condemning  the  Niceans,  *  pro- 
hibited all  kinds  of  image  worship,*  without  any  exception  or 
limitation.'  The  assembly,  in  the  second  canon,  interdicted 
this  kind  of  homage,  'in  all  its  forms,'  whether  denominated 
respect,  honour,  invocation,  worship,  or  adoration.  One  indeed 
can  hardly  help  feeling  some  pity  for  Baronius,  Alexander, 
Maimbour^,  Pagius,  and  Juenin,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
anqualified  and  unsparing  prohibition  contained  in  this  anyiekl- 
ing  and  unmanageable  canon.  The  Frankfordian  council  alsa 
adopted  and  sanctioned  the  Caroline  Books,  which  had  proscribed 
every  species  of  symbolical  adoration.  The  Carolme  Books 
besiaes  had  approved  the  sentiments  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who, 
in  his  epistle  to  Serenus,  had  denounced  every  description  of 
image-worship.  The  language  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and 
the  council  on  these  occasions  is  so  clesir  and  unambiguous  as 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  evasion  and  chicanery. 

The  Frankfordian  council  was  followed  by  the  Parisian  synod 
under  Lewis  in  825.  This  assembly  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
Michael  the  Grecian  emperor,  by  permission  of  Eugenius  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  by  the  authonty  of  Lewis  the  French  king. 
Michael  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis,  requesting  his  inter- 
ference with  Eugenius  for  the  settlement  of  the  protracted  divi- 
sions respecting  emblematic  worship.  Lewis  interposed  his 
influence,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  Eugenius  against  the  new 
idolatry,  but  without  success.  The  Roman  hierarch,  however, 
granted  the  French  prelacy  the  liberty  of  assembling  for  the 
examination  of  the  controversy.  A  synod  therefore  met  at 
Paris  in  825,  and  consisted  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
of  the  French  clergy ;  such  as  Agobard,  Jeremy,  Jonas,  Fre- 
culf,  Theodomir,  Amalarius,  and  Dungal.* 

The  sacred  synod,  assembled  in  consultation,  decided  against 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  Nicene  council,  and  symbolical  adora- 
tion. The  Parisians,  it  must  be  confessed,  treated  Adrian, 
God's  vicar-general,  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  French 
episcopacy,  ni  Daniel's  statement,  *  spoke  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, as  well  as  of  the  Nicene  council,  with  the  utmost  contempt;' 
and  had  the  assurance,  according  to  Bruys,  Labbeus,  and 
Alexander,  to  charge  his  infallibility  with  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, impertinence,  indiscretion,  absurdity,  falsehood,  impiety, 
error,  obstinacy,  and  opposition  to  the  truth.'     This  was  hardly 


*  Sanctissimi  Pntres  no«tri  omnimodu  ndorationem  et  servitut^m  renuentet 
tempserunt.     Labb.  9.  101.     Alex.  14.  S05.     Juenin.  4.  397. 

«  Nfabillon,  2.  495.     Alex.  14.  749.    Bniy.  2.  9. 

'  Hs  parloient  avec  beanconp  de  mepru  de  celle  qne  1e  Pape  Adrian  T.  sroit 
ecrite  anelqaes  annee*  auparavant  A  rimperatrice  Irene.  lis  ne  traitoient  pn 
mieox  le  second  concile  de  Nicee.  et  ToaTrage  qne  le  mtee  Tape  avoit  fait  pocr 
le  delendre  coutre  les  Livres  Carotins.    Dan.  2.  211. 
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civil  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and  is  calculated  to  convey  no 
high  opinion  of  French  politeness  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Parisian  assembly  censured  the  holy,  infallible,  Nicene 
synod  with  equal  freeaom.  The  Niceans,  these  refractory 
Parisians  found  guilty  of  presumption,  ignorance,  error,  and 
superstition.  The  Grecian  council  also,  according  to  these 
French  critics,  tortured  revelation  and  tradition  to  extort  evi* 
dence  in  favour  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicene 
definition  was  represented  as  contrary  to  reason,  revelation, 
and  tradition :  ajid  many  passages,  in  proof  of  this  allegation, 
were  collected  from  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments. The  CaroUne  Books  against  the  Nicene  council  and 
sculptured  adoration  were  approved  and  sanctioned.^  The 
French  clergy,  it  seems,  were  msensible  to  Nicene  infallibility. 

The  French  convention,  in  unequivocal  language,  condemned 
imaffe  worship,  and  in  very  unflattering  terms,  'traced  the 
origin  of  this  pestilential  superstition  in  Italy  to  ignorance  and 
the  wickedest  custom.'  The  Parisian  prelacy  would  allow 
this  plague  no  better  origin  than  Roman  and  Italian  usage, 
ignorance,  and  atrocity.  The  likeness  of  the  saint,  they 
described  as  unworthv  of  adoration,  and  inferior  to  the  cross 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.* 

The  Latms,  in  this  manner,  tbrou^  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  rejected  the  new  form  of  idola- 
try. The  French,  in  particular,  resisted  the  novelty  with 
firmness  and  freedom.  This,  in  consequence,  Sirmond  called 
the  French  heresy.  The  impugners  of  the  superstition  in 
France,  Mezeray  describes  as  superior  in  number  and  erudition. 
Daniel,  following  Mezeray,  represents  the  innovation  as  depre* 
cated  by  the  more  numerous  and  learned  of  the  French  nation. 
These,  in  the  strongest  language,  denounced  the  adoration  of 
images ;  though,  steering  a  middle  course  between  their  wor- 
ship and  abolition,  they  permitted  their  use  for  the  ornament  of 
temples,  the  instruction  of  spectators,  and  the  encouragement 
of  aevotion. 

n«  jofferent  impies  les  retponsei  da  Pipe.  II  y  a  certainM  choiet,  qu'il  j  a 
appose  t  la  verite.     Bray.  2.  9,  10. 

Ignoranter  in  eodem  facto  a  recto  tamite  deviaveriL  Indiicret^  feciffe  in  ao 
qnod  rapentitkM^  eai  adorari  jossit.    Labb.  9.  645,  446. 

Bam  inseraisse  in  eadam  epistola  qondam  teatimonia  Patnim  valde  abtona,  al 
ad  rem  de  toa  agebator  minime  pertinentia.    Alex.  14.  749. 

>  lU  pasAerent  josqae  4  condamner  le  septi^me  synode.    Godea.  6.  65 

Itti  non  mediocriter  erraverant.  Quiedam  Scriptoraram  testimonia  et  Patrnm 
dicta  ad  saam  saperttitiocom  errorem  coufirmaftdum  violenter  sampierant  eteidem 
•DO  open  incompetenter  aptavenint.  Alex.  14.  749.  lis  approaverent  la  cennune 
qua  Cbarlema^e  avoit  faite  da  cone  ile  de  Nic^e  dons  lei  LiTrei  Carolini.  Bniy.  2. 9. 

*  II  ne  faUoit  point  permettre  le  calte  dei  imagei.  Mezeny,  1.  409.  Partini 
veritatia  i^DorantiA,  partim  petaime  contaetadinif  oao,  hinaa  aapentitaonit  pettit 
ia  ipaA  etlam  ItaiiA  inoleviaaet.    Alex.  14.  750.    JaeniD,  4.  394.  412. 
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Charlemagne,  Agobard,  Jonas  and  Walafiid,  in  particular, 
resisted  the  novelty  with  distinguished  ability.  This  has  been 
stated  in  clecur  terms  by  Godeau,  Mabillon,  and  Mezeray. 
Grodeau  remarks  that  the  French  king  wrote  a  work  against  tins 
kind  of  worship  to  Pope  Adrian.  The  Caroline  Books  also 
were  pointed  against  the  rising  superstition.  Agobard,  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Lyons,  acted  a  distinguisned  part  in  the  controversy. 
This  prelate,  Mabillon  observes,  recommended  the  destmction 
of  images  rather  than  their  adoration.  This  description  of 
homage,  even  when  relative,  Agobard,  says  Godeau,  *  declared 
a  violation  of  the  faith,  a  change  of  forms  rather  than  a  renun- 
ciation of  idols,  and  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  worship 
of  God.'  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  according  to  this  historian, 
'entertained  the  same  opinion.*  Mezeray  delivers  the  same 
account  of  Jonas  and  Agobard,  and  relates  their  hostility  to 
the  new  mode  of  worship.  Walafrid,  though  more  moderate, 
avowed,  on  this  topic,  similar  sentiments.  The  French, 
Mabillon  grants,  *  persisted  in  this  system  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.'* 

Such  was  the  hostility  in  the  West  against  image-worship. 
Its  destiny,  in  the  East,  was  less  uniform.  The  propagation  of 
the  impiety  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  originated,  was-, 
for  halt  a  century  after  as  well  as  before  the  Nicene  council,  at- 
tended with  many  vicissitudes  and  variations.  The  Empress 
Irene  had,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  estab* 
lished  the  superstition  by  an  ecclesiastical  decision,  which  she 
supported  by  civil  enactments.  Idolatry,  in  consequence,  gained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  victory,  however,  was  transitory. 
Constantine,  on  obtaining  a  shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says 
Platina,  to  repeal  the  synodal  and  imperial  laws  in  favour  of 
emblematic  worship.  But  Constantine's  authority  was  also 
temporary.  The  orthodox  mother  deprived  the  heretical  son 
of  his  power  and  his  eyes :  and,  by  these  means,  restored  the 
painted,  woven,  and  sculptured  gods  to  all  their  glory.  Their 
adoration,  however,  was  destined  soon  to  experience  another 
revolution.  Irene,  the  tender  parent  and  pious  empress,  depar- 
ted, and  was  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the  nrmament  of  Grecian 
Menology,  in  which,  to  the  present  day,  she  shines  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Nicephorus,  her  successor,  allowed  a 
general  liberty  of  worship,  which,  according  to  the  monks, 

'  Phuienn  et  des  plus  doctes,  entre  antre  Jonas  d'Orleans  et  Agobard  de  Ltoii, 
ne  pouvoient  suffrir  qa'on  adora  lea  image.  Mezeray,  1.  409.  PIosieDra  etoit 
d'aTiB  qn'ne  fidloit  point  leur  rendre  de  calte.  Ce  parti,  gui  tenoit  le  miliea  entra 
I'adoration  et  Tabolition  des  imager,  paroit  avoir  m  celoi  de  phis  graude  partie 
dot  scavans  de  France  et  de  la  conr.    Daniel,  S.  79. 

Oharlemagne  enroja  an  Livre  contre  le  cidte  des  imagea  an  Pape.    Godea.  S- 
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caused  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition*^  Michaers  reign 
was  marked  by  superstition  and  idolatry ;  whilst  the  monks 
and  idols  that  he  patronized  were  incapable  of  supporting  their 
votary  on  the  throne. 

The  accession  of  Leo  the  Armenian  again  changed  the  scene. 
He  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  814.  This 
^nod  approved  and  confirmed  the  Byzantine  conncil,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  condemned  and  anathematized  the  Nicene  con- 
vention. The  emperor,  in  consequence,  was  assailed  with  all 
kinds  of  vituperation  and  obloquy.  A  Byzantine  synod  of  270 
bishops  called  his  majesty  the  heirbinger  of  antichrist  and  the 
fiery  oven  of  blasphemy.'  The  imperial  hostility  to  image- 
worship,  these  holy  men  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  lion  roanng 
in  the  forest  for  his  prey. 

Michael,  Leo's  assassin  and  successor,  granted  universal  tole- 
ration, which  he  hoped  would  be  attended  with  general  train 
aaillity.  But  his  clemency  only  provoked  the  insolence  of  the 
faction  that  abetted  idolatry,  who  refused  to  grant  the  liberty 
which  they  claimed.  Their  fury  aroused  imperial  vengean'ce* 
Michael,  in  821,  called  a  council  to  determine  the  controven^. 
But  the  partizans  of  the  idols,  pretending  that  it  was  unlawml 
for  the  patrons  of  Catholicism  to  meet  the  abettors  of  heresy,  re- 
fused to  attend.  The  emperor  afterward  treated  the  hauffhtf 
faction  with  rigour.  Michael's  timidity,  however,  mitigated  his 
severity.  But  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor,  regardless  of 
fear  or  pity,  was  the  aetermined  and  uncompromising  patron  of 
Iconoclasm.  His  energy  restored  tranquillity  to  the  state,  and 
banished  idolatry  in  a  great  measure  fix)m  the  church.  The 
clergy  and  laity  submitted  to  the  imperial  authority ;  while  the 
eastern  and  western  Christians  seemed  again  to  relinquish  idola- 
try.^ The  Grecian  Monks  alone  in  tne  east,  and  the  Latin 
pontiff  with  his  immediate  dependants,  continued  to  murmur 
and  support  the  honoAr  of  the  idols. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  which  raged  in  Christendom,  for 
a  century,  on  image  worship.  This  diversity  has  been  admit- 
ted by  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  Daniel^  Tarasius,  the  Byzan- 
tine patriarch  in  784,  lamented  the  schisms  and  divisions  in  the 

G12.  Satias  patat  abjicere  et  comminaere.  Mabillon.  2.  614.  Agobard  'eeffbre^ 
de  proover  qa'il  n'est  point  perniis  aax  Ohreatleiui  d'aToir  det  imagM  par  letqaellM 
la  loi  est  yicM^^  Si  les  Chrettieiia  etoient  obli^*es  de  lea  hooorer  ils  aaroieol 
pl^tot  chang6  des  simalachrea  qu'abandonne  lea  idoles.  Jonaa  eveque  d'Orleans 
rat  de  m^me  opinion.  Godeao,  5.  612.  Gallicana  eccleiia  in  sua  sententia  pentitil 
uaqae  ad  finem  Mecnli  noni.     Mabillon,  2.  495. 

1  Cnibb,  2.  457.     Platina,  107. 

<  Antichmti  pnecarsor,  cujus  ex  ore  egreditnr  igneos  blaaphemis  clibanna. 
Labb.  9.  386,  390.     Bin.  6.  232.     Oota.  1.  781. 

*  Bin.  6.  295.    Coas.  1.  821.    Theod.  II.    Ep.  86. 

*  Video  eeolesiam  sciaaam  et  divisanOt  et  not  uias  atqoe  aliter  loaaontaa,  et  aliler 
eoa  Chrifltianof  qui  in  Oriente  unitu  nobiicum  aoat  fid«i,  aed*  et  hia  cxmooadaitDa 
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Christian  Comtnoaweaith.  He  represented  the  Byxandne 
church  as  having  embraced,  on  this  subject,  a  difierent  systeia 
from  the  other  oriental  Christians ;  and  the  result,  be  sidded, 
was  mutual  anathemas.  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  declared, 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  eastern  worid  on  this 
topic  had  erred,  prior  to  the  accession  of  his  Grecian  majesty. 
Daniel  acknowledges  the  prevalence  of  this  heresy  in  oriental 
Christendom,  as  well  as  in  the  western  communion.  Amidst 
this  diversity,  however,  an  overwhelming  majority,  according 
to  the  confession  of  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  Daniel,  disclainMd 
the  faith  of  symbolical  worship. 

Image-worship,  after  the  revolutions  of  more  than  a  centiuy, 
was  finally  established  in  the  east  by  the  Empress  Tbeodora. 
Theophilus  dying,  left  Theodora  his  widow  fi[uardian  of  the  em- 
pire during  the  minority  of  his  son  Michad.  This  delegated 
power,  she  used  for  the  restoration  of  iddatry.  Her  measures 
were  bold,  summary,  and  decisive.  John  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
arch, who  was  an  Iconoclast,  Theodora  deposed :  and  Me- 
tbodius,  who  was  an  Iconolatrian,  she  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  A  council,  in  842,  was  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  Iconoclasm  was  condemned,  and  image-worship,  in  ail 
its  heathenism,  was  sanctioned.  John,  who  had  been  patri- 
arch, received  200  lashes  for  being  in  the  right.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  patriarch  had  a  happy  efiect  on  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  empress  knew  the  proper  argument  for  the  occasion.  .The 
logic  ot  the  lash  possessed  wonderful  eflBcacy  in  enlight- 
ening the  episcopad  intellects,  regulating  the  prelatic  consciences, 
and  teaching  the  proselyted  priesthood  the  duty  of  idolatry. 
Many,  who  had  oeen  the  devoted  friends  of  Iconoclasm, 
changed  their  minds,  and  anathematized,  in  loud  vociferation, 
the  patrons  of  that  heresy.  All,  with  unvarying  unanimity, 
shouted  for  the  restoration  of  the  idols.  The  festival  of  ortho- 
doxy was  instituted  as  a  trophy  of  thfeir  triumph,  and  an 
annual  commemoration  of  their  victory.  A  heresy,  say  the 
historians  of  this  controversy,  was  in  this  manner  suppressed, 
which,  bursting  from  the  portals  of  hell,  had,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  raged  against  the  church  of  God.' 

This  superstition  was  imposed  on  Christendom,  not  by  syno- 
dal or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  civil  and  imperial  despo- 
tism. Only  a  despicable  minority  of  the  clergy  had,  on  any 
occasion,  voted  for  the  impiety.  The  Christian  community,  at 
the  accession  of  Constantino  the  first  Christian  emperor,  con- 
sisted, according  to  Paolo,  Holstenius,  and  Bingham,  of  1800 

Occideutulea  et  nos  ab  omnibus  illis  alienatos  et  per  siDgulas  dies  anathematizatot 
habere.    Labb.  8.  679.     Theophanes,  308.     Omnis  populas  qai  e«t  in  Orientalibof 
partibiu  erraverant.    Adrian  ad  OoD^tan.    Labb.  8.  746.     Dau.  2.  214. 
^  Bin.  6.  396.    Labb.  919,  920. 
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bishops.  One  thousand  were  Greeks  and  eight  hundred  Latins. 
These  must  have  been  much  increased  under  Theodora  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  greatest  number  that,  on  any  occasion, 
voted  for  symbolical  worship,  amounted  only  to  350  in  the 
Nicean  council.  These  were  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  which 
Irene  could  bring  to  the  6eld  in  favour  of  her  darling  idolatry; 
and,  at  a  fair  calculation,  could  amount  only  to  about  a  sixth 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  only  a  small  minority.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Grecian  bishops  under  Constantine, 
voted  for  Iconoclasm :  and  only  the  monks  of  the  east  opposed. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  and  a  few  of  his  mere  creatures  in 
the  west  supported  the  superstition.  All  the  Latins,  these 
excepted,  opposed  the  impiety.  But  the  tendency  of  idolatry 
is  headlong  and  downhill.  Man,  led  by  sense  and  imagination, 
delights  in  a  visible  Deity  or  his  effigy,  before  whom  he  may 
bow  and  prefer  his  adoration.  This  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  prevailed,  and  idols  were  introduced  iii  opposition  to 
reason,  revelation,  and  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


PUBOATOBT. 

ITi  SITDATIOV   AMD    PUKISHHK9TS — DKSTITUTK   OP  SCBIPTVSAL  AVTHORtTT ADMIf- 

•10IC9— SCRIPTURAI.  ABODHBHTS— DE8TITVTB  OP  TBADITIORAL  AUTBOIOTT^- 
ADMISSIONS — PBATKB  POB  TBS  DKAD — PAOAH,  JBWUU,  ABD  MABOMBTAB  PVBBA- 
TOBT — 1T8  IKTBODDCTION  INTO  TBB-  CBRXSTIAH  COMIIUMITT^ITf  0I.OW  PBOOBISf 
— COMPLZTED  BT   TBK   8CB0OLHBB— Pl-OBIBTIIVB   COVBCIL— TBXBTIBB   COWBCIL. 

PuROATORT,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  a  middle  place  or  state, 
in  which  departed  souls  make  expiation  &r  vernal  faults,  and 
for  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  sins.  Romanism  repre- 
sents sin  as  venial  or  mortal,  or,  in  other  terms,  as  trivisd  or 
aggravated.  Those  who  depart  this  life  guilty  of  mortal  or  ag- 
gravated sin  go  direct  to  hell,  from  which  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. Those  who  die  guiltless  of  venial  or  trivial  sins,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  temporal  penalty  of  aggravated  transgres- 
sion, go  immediately  to  heaven.  But  many,  belonging  to 
neither  of  these  two  classes,  are,  at  the  hour  of  death,  obnoxious 
to  the  penalty  attached  to  venial  faults  and  the  temporal  pains 
of  heinous  iniquity.     These,  in  purgatory,  undergo  the  due 

Eunishment ;  and,  purified  by  this  means,  are  admitted  into 
eaven.  All  mankind,  says  the  Florentine  council,  consist  of 
saints,  sinners,  and  an  intermediate  class.  Saints  go  to  heaven ; 
sinners  go  to  hell ;  and  the  middling  class  to  purgatory.* 

Agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Trent,  on  the  existence  of  a  middle  state,  the  Popish  theologians 
differ  on  the  place  and  medium  of  punishment.  Bellarmine 
reckons  eight  vafiations  of  opinion  on  its  situation.  Augustine, 
according  to  Bellarmine  and  Aquinas,  divested  this  intermediate 
mansion  of  all  material  locahty :  and  characterized  it  as  a  spiri- 
tual residence  for  spiritual  souls.*     The  middle  receptacle  of 

»  Labb.  18.  533.  et  20.  170.  Crabb.  3.  476,  939.  Bin.  9.  322.  Andekm,  1. 
2?7.     Paolo,  1.  280.     Alex.  9.  352. 

Tria  esse  loca,  mempe,  sanctorum  animas  esse  in  Coelo.  peccatorom  in  inferno. 
Medium  vero  locum  esse  habeutium  peccata  venialia.     Labo.  18.  26. 

Ad  purgatorium  defernntur  justorum  animie,  obnoxias  pcenis  temporalibn*. 
Dens,  7.  347. 

•  Bell.  II.  fi.  Aqnin.  3.  541.  Certum  est,  purgatorium  esse  nliquem  locum 
corporalcm.     Faber,  2.  448. 
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human  spirits,  the  African  saint  alleged,  is  an  ideal  world.  Bcft 
this  notion,  it  appears,  he  afterwards  retraced. 

Alexander  is  doubtful  whether  the  purgatorial  realms  are  in 
this  world ;  under  the  earth ;  in  the  dark  air  with  devils ;  in 
the  hell  of  the  damned ;  or  in  its  vicinity.*  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  Furseus,  say  Bellarmine  and  Bede,  place  it  wito 
devils  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth.  Chrysostom  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  however,  saints  as  they  were,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity beyond  other  mortals  of  ascertaining  the  fact :  nor  was 
the  fiction  invented  in  their  day.  But  Furseus,  in  a  vision,- 
saw  the  place  of  expiation  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  know. 

Many  identify  purgatory  with  hell.  The  punishments,  in* 
deed,  of  the  former  are  temporary,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
everlasting.  But  the  situation  and  severity  of  the  pains,  in  the 
idea  of  these  speculators,  are  the  same. 

The  majority,  however,  make  this  earth  the  scene  of  postho^ 
mous  expiation.  Gregory  and  Damian,  with  glaring  inconsis- 
tency, lay  the  scene  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  con- 
science accuses  or  where  the  criminal  ofiended.  His  infalhbility 
and  his  saintship  could  drill  a  luckless  ghost  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  an  icy  stream,  a  warm  bath,  a  flaming  cavern, 
or  a  burning  mountain.  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine  show  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  theory  of  Gregory  and  Damian.* 

The  schoolmen  place  this  intermediate  state  of  punishment 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  vast  cavity  in  the  central  region 
of  the  world  is,  according  to  these  theologians,  divided  into  four 
apartments,  which  form  hell,  purgatorv,  and  the  limbo  of  infants 
and  of  the  fathers.  The  two  former,  it  appears,  are  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Purgatory,  says  Faber,  •  is  on  the  brink  of 
hell.*'  The  prison  of  children  is  raised  above  purgatory,  say  the 
schoolmen  and  Innocent  the  Third,  so  that  the  flames  of  ihiBf 
latter  come  not  near  the  establishment  of  the  former.*  The 
prison  of  the  fathers  was  left  empty  at  the  descent  of  the  Messiah, 
who  liberated  the  Jewish  saints.  Its  dominions,  therefore,  are 
now  uninhabited,  and  its  cities,  if  it  have  any,  are  useless  and 

^  Utrum  Tel  in  hoc  muado  et  super  terrain ;  vel  in  aSre  califfino»a  abi  diemono^ 
versontnr,  vel  in  inferno  damnatomm,  rel  in  victno  terram  tabtns  loco.  Alex.  9. 
363.    Beda,  III.  19. 

«  Greg.  Dial.  IV.  40.    Aquin.  3.  544. 

'  Porgatorium  esse  infra  viscera  terre.  Alex.  9.  352.  Habemus  Pnrgatorituiiy 
Infemam,  et  limbos  patmm,  et  puerorum  loca  sabterranea  esse.  Infemuin  et  por- 
gatoriam  sunt  loco  vicina.     Bell.  II.  6.    Aquin.  III.  69.  VII. 

Est  sub  terra,  vicinus  inferno.  Dens,  7.  353.  Est  sub  terra,  versus  centnun, 
od  ripum  inferni.     Faber,  12.  448,  449. 

*  Infernum  damnatonim,  secundum  omnes,  est  in  ipso  centro  terra.  Ultra  in 
temuni  et  purgatorium  est  et  limbus  puerurum,  et  fberitlimbus  sanctorum  patmm. 
Limbus  patrum  erat  remotus  a  centro  et  prope  terram.  Locus  puerotnm  est  soper 
pargatonum  et  infra  limbum  sanctorum  [nitrum.    Faber,  2.  449. 
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may  fall  into  ruin.  Purgatory,  in  like  manner,  ixrill,  at  the 
resurrection,  be  evacuated  and  fall  into  similar  dilapidation.^ 

Gregory  the  Great,  the  universal  pastor,  sanctionea  this  specu- 
lation by  his  unerring  authority.  Believing  this  place  ot  tem- 
porary and  eternal  punishment  to  be  in  the  central  regions  of 
the  earth,  his  infallibility  considered  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  ^tna,  and  Hecla,  as  flames  arising  from  hell  and 
purgatory,  which,  according  to  his  holiness,  lay  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  in  the  hollow  bosom  of  the  world.  These 
.Volcanoes,  said  the  Vicar-General  of  God,  are  an  evidence  of 
the  Mediteranean  position  of  the  purgatorian  prison  and  the 
fiery  punishment  of  its  inhabitants.  Theodoric  the  Arian  king 
of  the  Goths,  says  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was»  at  the  hour  of 
death,  seen  descending  into  a  flaming  gulph  in  Sicily.  Souls, 
says  Surius,  appear  amid  the  conflagration  and  thudders  of 
Hecla,  and  proclaim  their  su&rings  in  the  flaming  fulmi  nations 
of  that  mountain.' 

The  medium  of  punishment  is  uncertain  as  the  situation  of 
the  place.  The  general  opinion,  however,  favours  the  agency 
of  fire.  This  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  schoolmen.  Tlie 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  maintained,  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity,  the  same  theory,  though  in  complaisance  to  the 
Greeks,  the  term  was  omitted  in  the  synodal  definition.  The 
Florentines  were  followed  by  the  synod  of  Diamper,  which  is 
received  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  catechism  of  Trent 
copied  after  the  schoolmen  and  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Diamper.  The  Cardinal  of  Warmia  and  the  theologians  ap- 
pointed to  frame  the  Trentine  canon,  though  they  resolved  to 
avoid  every  difficulty,  differed  on  the  place  and  medium  of  pur- 
gation. Some,  like  the  council  of  Florence,  wished  to  mention 
fire  as  the  means  of  punishment  and  expiation;  while  others  re- 
jected this  idea.  This  disagreement  caused  the  omission  of  the 
term  and  the  substitution  of  a  general  expression.  But  the 
word  was  introduced  into  the  catechism  of  Trent,  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  council  and  the  agency  of  the  pontiffl  The 
same  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  popish  theolo- 

g*ans;,such   as   Gregory,  Aquinas,    Surius,  and   Bellarmine. 
ellarmine,  however,  is  doubtful  whether  the  fire  is  proper  or 
metaphorical.*     Venial  impurity,  the  cardinal  thinks,  may  be 

'  Nanc  vacaos  remanet.     Bellannm,   II.   6.     Post  Jadiciam  Doviasimam  mm 
fore  purgatorium.     Bellannin,  I.  4.     Furgatoire  sera  aboli  aa  jour  da  jagement 
Calmet,  22.  362.     Aquin.  3.  544. 
•  «  Greg.  Dial.  JV.  30.  35.     Bell.  II.  11.     Surias,  Ann.  1537. 

'  Itali  fateatur  Purgatorium  per  ignem.  Labb.  18-  27.  Inter  Latmos,  certian- 
mam  est,  i^em  ilium  esse  corporeum.     Faber,  2.  453. 

Latiiii  dicentes  Purgatoriam  ignem  esse.  Bin.  8.  564.  Hi,  dubio  procul,  in 
•opradicto  igne  quod  purgatorium  appellari  solet,  purgantur.    Crabb.  3.  376.    Eat 
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expunged  by  the  application  of  aUegorical  or  figurative  flames. 
Many  have  represented  water,  accompanied  with  darkness, 
tempest,  whirlwind,  snow,  ice,  frost,  hail,  and  rain,  as  the 
means  of  purgatorian  atonement.  Perpetua,  in  a  vision,  saw 
a  pond  in  this  land  of  temporary  penalty,  though  its  water  was 
inaccessible  to  the  thirsty  mhabitants,  whom  it  only  tantalized 
with  illusive  mockery*  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff,  soused 
Pascasius  a  Roman  deacon  in  the  warm  baths  of  Angelo,  fi>r 
the  expiation  of  his  venial  sins.  Beverinus  of  Cologne  ap- 
peared to  Damian,  immersed  in  a  river  in  which  he  was  steeped 
as  an  abstergent  for  his  trifling  contaminations.  The  water  of 
this  country,  in  the  most  authentic  accounts,  is  both  hot  and 
cold :  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  pass  in  rapid  but  painful 
transition  from  the  warm  to  the  frosty  element,  from  the  torrid 
to  the  frigid  zone.  The  purgatorians  enjoy,  in  succession,  the 
cool  and  the  tepid  bath ;  and  are  transferred,  without  any  use- 
less ceremony,  from  the  icy  pond  to  the  boiling  caldron.^ 

These  accounts  have  been  authenticated  by  travellers,  who 
visited  this  subterranean  empire,  and  who  were  privileged  to 
survey  all  its  dismal  scenery.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and 
^neas  were  admitted  to  view  the  arcana  of  Tartarus ;  and 
Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  in  like  manner,  were  permitted 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  purgatory.  The  visions  of  the  three 
latter  are  recorded  in  the  prose  of  Bede  and  Paris,  as  the 
gloomy  path  of  the  three  former  had  been  blazoned  in  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Fenelon.  The  travels  of  the 
neroes,  however,  were  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  saints.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and  ^neas  were 
entangled,  on  their  journey,  with  the  encumbrance  of  the  body; 
while  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  unfettered  by  that  re- 
straint, winged  their  easy  way  and  expatiated  in  spirit  through 
purgatory,  in  all  its  sulphurous  walks  and  roasting  furnaces. 

Drithelm,  whose  story  is  related  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine, 
was  led  on  his  journey  by  an  angel  m  shining  raiment ;  and 
proceeded,  in  the  company  of  his  guide,  towaras  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  travellers,  at  length,  arrived  in  a  valley  of  vast 
dimensions.  This  region,  to  the  left,  was  covered  with  roasting 
furnaces,  and,  to  the  right,  with  icy  cold,  hail,  and  snow.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  human  souls,  which  a  tempest 
seemed  to  toss  in  all  directions.     The  unhappy  spirits,  unable 

porgBtoriufl  ignis.  Oat  Trid.  50.  Per  ignem  aliaaqae  poenas  abhumtnr.  Bfm> 
Diam.  in  CoMort,  6.  20.    Paolo,  2.  633. 

Non  sit  metaphorice  dictof ,  sed  Tenus  ignis  corporens.  '  Aqnin.  Pan.  IIL  Q.  7#. 
Art.  III.  P.  547. 

In  par^atorio  sicut  etiam  in  iDferao  esse  poenam  ignis.  Sive  iste  ignis  accij^ 
tar  propne  si ve  metaphorice.     Bellannin.  II.  10. 

*  Alex.  9.  393.     Gregory,  IV.  40.     Bellarmm,  II.  6. 
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in  the  one  part  to  bear  the  violent  beat,  leaped  into  the  sbiver- 
ing  cold,  which  again  drove  them  into  the  scorching  flames 
which  cannot  be  extinguished.  A  numberless  multitude  of 
deformed  souls  were,  in  this  manner,  whirled  about  and  tor- 
mented without  intfirmission  in  the  extremes  of  alternate  heat 
and  cold.  This,  according  to  the  angelic  conductor  who 
piloted  Drithelm,  is  the  place  of  chastisement  for  such  as  defer 
confession  and  amendment  till  the  hour  of  death.  All  these, 
however,  will,  at  the  last  day,  be  admitted  to  heaven  :  while 
many,  through  alms,  vigils,  prayers,  and  especially  the  mass, 
will  be  liberated  even  before  the  general  juajgment.^ 

The  story  of  Enus  is  told  by  Paris.*  This  adventurer  was 
a  warrior  and  had  campaigned  under  Stephen,  king  of  England. 
Resolved  to  make  reparation  in  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  for 
the  enormity  of  his  life,  Enus  visited  Ireland.  The  Son  of 
God,  if  old  chronicles  may  be  credited,  appeared  to  the  Saint 
when  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  bestial  Irish,  and  instructed 
the  missionary  to  construct  a  purgatory  at  Lough  Derg :  and 
promised  the  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who  should  remam 
a  day  and  a  night  in  this  laboratory  of  atonement.  Fortified  by 
the  holy  communion  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  the  fearless 
soldier  entered  the  gloomy  cave. 

Protected  by  invoking  the  Son  of  God,  Enus  beheld  the 
punishments  of  the  wretched  purgatorians.  The  groans  of  the 
sufferers  soon  began  to  stun  his  ears.  Numberless  men  and 
women,  lying  naked  on  the  earth  and  transfixed  with  red-hot 
nails,  bit  the  dust  with  pain.  Devils  lashed  some  with  dread- 
ful whips.  Fiery  dragons  gnawed  some  with  ignited  teelhj 
while  flaming  serpents  pierced  others  with  burning  stings. 
Toads  of  amazing  size  and  terror  endeavoured,  with  ugly 
beaks,  to  extract  the  hearts  of  many.  Monstrous  deformed 
worms,  breathing  fire  from  their  mouths,  devoured  some  with 
insatiable  voracity.  Some  hung  in  sulphurous  flames,  with 
chains  through  their  feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  and  heads,  or  with 
iron  hooks  in  a  state  of  ignition  through  their  eyes,  nose,  jaws, 
and  breasts.  Some  were  roasted  on  spits,  fried  in  pans,  or 
broiled  in  furnaces.  Many  were  hurled  headlong  into  a  fetid, 
tumbling,  roaring  river,  and,  if  any  raised  their  heads  above 
the  surface,  devils,  running  along  the  stream,  sunk  them  again 
into  the  cold  element.  A  sulphurous  well,  emitting  flame  and 
stench,  threw  up  men  like  sparkling  scintillations,  into  the  air, 
and  again  received  them  falling  into  its  burning  mouth. 

ThurcaPs  adventure  is  also  related  by  Paris.  Julian,  who 
officiated  as  guide  on  the  occasion,  left  the  body  of  Thurcal 

»  Beda,  V.  12.     Bell.  I.  7.     Faber,  2.  449.  *  M.  Parii,  83,  180,  27a 
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deeping  in  bed,  and  took  only  the  soul  as  tbe  companion  of  his 
journey  to  the  nether  world.  He  wisely,  however,  breathed 
ufe  into  the  soulless  body,  lest,  in  the  spirit's  absence,  it  should 
appear  dead.  Having  settled  these  necessaiy  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  the  two  spiritual  travellers  departed,  at 
night,  from  England  for  purgatory.  The  two  disembodied 
companions  soon  winged  their  aerial  way  to  the  middle  of  the 
world  towards  the  east,  and  entered  a  spacious  fabric  of  won- 
derful structure.  This  edifice  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
depftrted  souls,  and  was  built  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  at  the 
intercession  of  Lady  Mary,  his  mother.  The  palace,  of  course, 
had  a  respectable  architect. 

Many  souls  in  this  dep6t  of  spirits,  and  many  beyond  the 
north  wall,  were  marked  with  spots  indicating  their  venial  sins. 
The  apostle  Paul  sat  in  the  palace  at  the  end  of  the  north  walL 
The  Devil  and  his  guards  sat  without  the  wall  opposite  the 
sposde.  A  balance  was  affixed  to  the  wall  between  the  apostle 
and  the  Devil,  in  which  Paul  and  Satan,  with  precision  and  care, 
weighed  the  souls.  The  former  had  two  weights,  which  were 
bri^t  and  golden  ;  and  the  latter  two,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 

Scted,  were  dark  and  smoky.  When  the  beam  inclined  to 
^Izebub,  the  guards  threw  the  soul,  wailing  and  cursing,  into 
a  flamy  gulph,  which,  of  course,  was  helL  This  unceremonious 
treatment  of  sinners  afforded  fine  fun  to  the  devils,  whose  duty, 
on  the  occasion,  was  attended  with  loud  peals  of  infernal  laughter* 
When  the  beam  inclined  to  Paul,  the  aposde  introduced  the  soul 
dbrough  the  eastern  gate  to  purgatory,  to  make  compensation 
for  its  venial  crimes. 

Purgatory,  according  to  our  subterranean  traveller,  consists 
of  a  vast  valley  between  two  walls,  the  northern  and  southern. 
The  entrance  mto  this  ancient  domain  is  occupied  with  pui^ga* 
torian  fire :  caldrons,  filled  with  flaming  pitch,  blazing  sulphur, 
and  other  fiery  materials,  boil  or  roast  the  souls  for  the  expiation 
of  their  sins.  These  furnaces  also  exhaled  a  stench,  which  was 
Bot  very  pleasing  to  the  olfactory  nerves ;  and  which  caused 
even  the  disembodied  souls  that  on  earth  had  wallowed  in 
filthy  ffratifications  to  cough,  hiccup,  and  sneeze.  Having 
enjoyed  the  warm  bath,  the  souls,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  were 
introduced  into  the  cold  one.  The  unhappy  spirits  exemplified 
the  variations  of  Popery,  and  passed  into  a  frosty  pool,  which 
skirted  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  water  of  this 
pbol  was  icy,  salti  and  shivering.  The  spirits,  according  to 
their  crimes,  were  immersed  in  this  lake  to  the  knee,  the  miodle, 
or  the  neck.  Removed  from^this  shivering  situation,  the  suf- 
ferer had  to  undergo  another  trial.  A  bndge,  studded  with 
sharp  nails  and  thorns  with  their  points  turned  upwards,  had 
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to  be  crossed.  The  souls  walked  bare-iboted  on  this  nwg^ 
joady  and  endeavouring  to  ease  their  feet,  leaned  on  their  bands : 
and  afterwards  rolled,  with  the  whole  body,  on  the  perfbrating 
spikes,  till,  pierced  and  bloody,  they  worked  their  painful  tedious 
way  over  the  thorny  path.  Passing  this  defile  was  often  the 
labour  of  many  years.  But  this  last  difficulty  being  surmounted 
the  spirits,  forgetful  of  their  pain,  escaped  to  heaven,  called  the 
mount  of  joy. 

•Pcrpetua's  vision  may,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  added  to 
the  Tartarean  travels  of  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  ThurcaL  This 
holy  martyr  had  a  brother  called  Dinocrates,  who  died^  of  an 
ulcer  in  his  face  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  sister,  in 
a  vision  of  the  night,  saw  the  boy  after  his  death  going  out  of  a 
daric  thirsty  place,  with  a  dirty  face,  a  pale  colour,  and  the 
ulcer  of  which  he  died  remaining  in  his  visage.  The  smoky 
thirsty  enclosure,  in  which  he  was  confined,  contained  a  pond 
full  of  water,  which  however,  being  inaccessible,  only  tanta- 
lized the  thirsty  child. 

Perpetua  knew  this  prison  to  be  purgatoiy ;  and  her  prayers 
and  tears,  day  and  night,  for  his  dehverance  were  attended  with 
their  usual  success.  She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ber 
brother  clean,  dressed,  and  joyfuL  The  malady,  which  bad  dis- 
figured his  face,  was  healed.  He  had  obtained  access  to  the 
Tartarean  pool,  and,  from  a  golden  cup,  swallowed  'copious 
potations ;  and  then  played,  like  a  child,  through  the  plain.' 
Perpelua  awaking,  understood  that  the  youth  was  released 
from  punishment.  All  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  The 
vision  presents  a  graphic  description  of  purgatory,  as  a  place 
of  dirt,  paleness,  disease,  heat,  thirst,  smoke,  and  tantalizing 
water ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  pleasing  prospect  of 
heaven,  as  a  country  of  cleanness,  dress,  health,  Water,  cupg, 
joy,  and,  at  least  with  respect  to  boys,  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Perpetua's  dream  was  eulogized  by  many  of  the  ancients.  Its 
truth  and  fidelity,  in  a  particular  manner  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  applauded  by  Augustine  of  sainted  memory.  The 
report  has  eJso  extorted  an  encomium  from  Alexander,  who, 
moreover,  discovered  that  those  who  deny  purgatory  are  never 
privileged  with  such  visions.  Dreams  of  this  kind,  the  learned 
Sorbonnist  found  out,  are  peculiar  to  the  faithful  friends  of  a 
middle  state  of  expiation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius 
or  inspiration  to  have  made  such  a  prodigious  discovery.  Bel- 
larmine  sings  to  the  same  tune.  These  holy  men,  says  the 
cardinal,  could  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  :  as  they  pos- 

^Ladere  more  infantiam  g^audens.  Alex.  9.  393.  An^stin,  5,  1 134,  et  10,  401< 
BeU.  II.  6. 
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sessed  the  spirit  of  discrimination,  and  were  the  particnlar 
friends  of  Gcd. 

Snch  are  the  visions  of  purgatory,  recorded  by  Bede,  Parjs, 
and  Perpetua.  The  tales  are  as  siUy  as  the  Pajjan  mythology 
of  Charon  and  his  fabled  boat.  The  relation  is  as  ridiculous 
as  any  of  the  sarcastic  dialogues  of  Lucian,  concerning  the 
ferryman  of  Tartarus,  which  were  designed  to  ridicule  the 
absurdity  of  eentilism.  The  Protestantism  and  philosophy  of 
modern  days  nave  exposed  such  notions,  and  made  the  patrons 
of  Romanism  shy  in  recognizing  the  ridiculous  delineations. 
But  llfc  statements,  however  risible,  obtained  the  undivided 
belief  and  unqualified  respect  of  our  Popish  ancestors.  The 
denial  of  these  details  would  once  have  oeen  accounted  rank 
heresy.  Bellarmine,  in  later  days,  swallowed  the  reports  with 
avidity,  in  all  their  revolting  fatuity.  The  modems,  who  may 
choose  to  reject  the  tales  of  folly,  will  only  add  another  instance 
to  the  many  variations  of  Popery. 

Purffatory,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority.  Revelation  affords  it  no  countenance.  No  other 
dogma  of  Romanism,  except  image-worship  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  seems  to  borrow  so  little  support  from  the  Book  of 
Inspiration.  The  Bible,  by  certain  manj^ment  and  dexterity, 
may  appear  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  transubstantiation 
and  extreme  unction.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never  been 
able  to  discover  a  single  argument  for  a  middle  place  of  purifi- 
cation, possessing  even  a  shadow  of  plausibility.  The  name 
Itself  is  not  in  all  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  find  the  tenet  in  its  inspired  contents  have 
only  shown  the  fatuity  of  the  authors.  The  Book  of  Grod,  on 
these  occasions,  has  been  uniformly  tortured,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  acknowledgements  of  which  it  is  guiltless,  and 
which,  without  compulsion,  it  would  obstinately  deny.  The 
body  of  an  unhappy  heretic  was  never  more  unmcrcifiilly  man- 

irled  and  disjointed  in  a  Spanish  inguisition,  with  the  design  of 
orcing  confession,  than  the  Book  of  Divine  Revelation,  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  it  to  patronize  purgatory.  The  soul  of 
a  venial  sinner  never  suffered  more  exquisite  torments  in  pur- 
gatory itself,  even  if  its  existence  were  real,  for  the  expiation  of 
Tenia!  iniquity,  than  the  language  of  the  inspired  volume  for 
proof  of  a  place  of  posthumous  purgation. 

The  uselcssness  of  attempting  scriptural  evidence  for  this 
opinion,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  popish 
authors.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have,  with  laudable 
candour,  admitted  the  silence  of  Revelation  on  this  topic  :  and 
amoDff  the  rest.  Bams,  Bruys,  Cou  raver,  Alphonsus,  Fisher, 
Polydorus,  Soto,  Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and 
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Trevern.  Barns  declares  *  purgatorial  punishment  a  matter  of 
human  opinion,  which  can  be  evinced  neither  from  scripture, 
fkthers,  nor  councils.'  The  belief  of  this  intermediate  place, 
according  to  Bruys,  *  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles  and  orifi^iual 
Christians.'  Courayer,  in  his  annotations  on  Paolo,  admiu 
'  the  incorrectness  of  ascribing  this  dogma  to  Scripture  or  even 
to  tradition.  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydorus  *  grant  the 
total  omission  or  rare  mention  of  this  tenet  in  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.'  Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by  Soto, 
Perionius,  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and  Trevern.* 

Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  the  two  celebrated  advoqptes  of 
this  theology,  have,  between  them,  rejected  all  its  scriptura} 

S roofs,  and  agree  only  in  one  apocryphal  argument.  Alexan^ 
er  explodes  all  Bellarmine^s  quotations  for  this  puipose,  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  one — and  this,  Bellarmine 
admits,  is  illogical.'  The  Sorbonnist,  without  any  hesitation  or 
ceremony,  condemns  seventeen  of  the  Jesuits'  citadons,  and 
reduces  his  evidence  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  combats  the  caidi- 
nal's  sophistry  with  learning  and  fearlessness.  The  single  argu* 
ment,  which  the  former  represents  as  demonstrative,  the  latter 
characterizes  as  sophistical  and  inconclusive.  The  two  cham- 
pions of  purgatory  contrive,  in  this  manner,  to  free  Revelation 
irom  all  tendency  to  countenance  the  unscriptural  and  ridiculous 
invention.  Both  these  polemics,  indeed,  quote  the  Maccabean 
history  as  demonstrative  in  favour  of  a  middle  state.  But  this 
book  IS  uncanonical ;  and  is  disclaimed,  Bellarmine  grants,  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  formerly  doubted  by  Christians.^  The  pnx>( 
besides,  taken  from  this  >vork,  is  founded  on  intercession  for 
departed  souls,  which  by  no  means  supposes  a  place  of  propi- 
tiation between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Calmet,  the  Benedictine,  offers  three  citations,  canonical  and 
uncanonical,  on  this  topic.  Two  of  these  agree  with  Alexan- 
der's. One  is  apocryphal ;  and  another  led  Bellarmine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  concession,  in  pressing  it  to  favour  his  system, 
into  sophistry.  Calmet,  in  the  third,  supposes,  that  Paul  prayed 
for  Onesiphorus  when  the  latter  was  dead.  But  the  suppositioa 
is  unfounded  :  and,  even  if  true,  supplication  for  the  dead,  as 

^  Panitio  ergo  in  Purgatorio  est  re&  m  opinione  homana  pocita,  quae  nee  ex 
Scripturis,  nee  Patribu9  nee  Conciliis  deducere  potest  Bams.  ^.  9.  Ce  que  1*  oa 
croit  aujonrd'hni  du  Purgatoire  avoit  ktk  inconnu  aoz  Apotres  et  anx  premiert 
fideles.  Brays,  1.  378.  Ce  n*est  done  pas  parier  exactement  que  de  aire  qua 
i'ecritare  et  la  tradition  enseignent  le  Purgatoire.  Cooray.  in  Paol.  2-  644.  In 
reteribus  de  Purgatorio  fere  nulla  potissimum  apud  Graecos  scriptores  mentio  est 
Alphonsus,  VIII.  De  Purgatorio,  apud  priscos  illos,  nolla,  vel  qnam  rariasiiBa 
flebat  mentio.     Fisher,  Art.  IS.     Polydorus,  VIII.     Pich.  c.  2.     Trevern,  S4S. 

'  Non  sequi  secundem  regolas  dialecticarum.     Bellormin,  1.  4.     Matth.  xiL  3S. 

'  Lib.  Machabaeorum  non  esse  canonicum  apud  Judasos.  Libri  Machabaeomm 
■mt  ex  eorum  nomero,  de  quibos  aliquando  etiam  inter  Catliolicos  dabttotaa. 
BaUarmio,  L  3. 


aball  afterwards  be  shown,  supplies  no  evidence  for  purgatory 
Cballenor,  always  insidious  and  soothing,  adduces  seven  quota- 
tions, without  hinting  at  their  inadequacy  or  the  opposition  of 
ancient  fathers  or  modern  theologians.^ 

The  ancients,  in  scriptural  interpretation  on  this  subject, 
difier,  even  according  to  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmer,  as 
much  as  the  moderns.  The  cardinal,  the  sorbonnist,  and  the 
benedictine  have  cited  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Cyril, 
Cbrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Ambrosius,  Anselm, 
and  Bede.  All  these  have  been  quoted,  and  quoted  against 
each  other.  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  have,  at  great 
lenffth  and  with  extraordinary  patience,  shown  that  these 
authors  are  at  utter  variance  on  the  inspired  proofs  for  the 
support  of  a  middle  state  of  purification.  The  interpretatioQ 
which  one  adopts,  another  rejects.  One  approves  the  exposi- 
tion which  another  condemns.'  The  collector  of  their  varia- 
tions, which,  on  this  question,  are  neaiiy  past  reckoning,  would 
nequire  the  learning  of  Lardner,  and  their  reader  the  patience 
of  Job. 

The  patrons  of  this  system  have  urged  four  scriptural  quo- 
tations, which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  will,  on  tnis  subject, 
show  the  inconsistency  and  variations  of  popish  advocacy. 
These  proofs  are  taken  from  Matthew,  Paul,  and  Peter.  The 
sacred  historian  Matthew  records  our  Lord's  sermon,  which 
mentions  a  prison,  from  which  the  debtor  shall  not  escape  till 
be  pay  '  the  uttermost  &rthing.'  Bellarmine,  Cballenor,  Milner, 
ana  the  Rhemists  say,  this  prison  is  purgatory,  which  detains 
the  venial  transgressor  till  he  satisfy  for  his  trivial  impurity. 

Many  Romish  saints  and  commentators,  however,  give  a 
difierent  explanatbn.  Augustine,  Jerome,  Bede,  Maldonat, 
and  Alexander  say,  the  prison  is  hell,  and  the  punishment  ever- 
lasting.' Augustine,  a  saint  of  superior  manufacture,  patron- 
ized this  exposition.  Jerome,  another  saint  overflowing  with 
gall  and  superstition,  maintained  the  same  opinion.  According 
to  the  canonized  commentator  of  Palestine,  '  The  person,  who 
does  not,  before  the  end  of  his  life,  pay  the  last  farthing,  men- 

1  Calm.  Diet  3.  746.    Alex.  9.  365.    S  Tim.  I.  18.    Challenor,  e.  14. 

•  BeUarmin,  I.  4.    Alexan.  9.  853.    CaL  Com.  32.  361. 

*  Semper  mm  ezitmram  erne  qai  temper  lolTit  novimimom  qoadnDlem.  An- 
gtftiii,  3. 177.  Nonqiiam  MlYitar  a  caroere,  q^  qnadmntem  Terbi  ncmMimnm 
■on  aolveret  ante  finem  vite.  Jerom,  5. 895.  et  4. 133.  Donee  mItc*  pro  infinitflv 
ponitar  neat  alibi  *  donee  pooam  inimicoi  taoa/  Beda,  5.  13.  Via  eat  higns  Wtm 
traipaa,  career  infemoa.  Nanqnam  ezitnnu,  qaia  qni  in  inferno  rant  nanqnam 
peraolTont  Maldonat,  131.  Non  aignifieat  mide  noa  ezitnrot  poatea  aed  mm- 
%iiam.  Quia  eum  ponas  inSnitaa  pro  qaolibet  mortal!  peccatu  diloant  damnati 
imnqiiam  eaa  perKlvont.  Nnnqoam  ex  infemi  carcere  exitari  rant  de  qoibni  hoc 
diotam  est  Ales.  9.  385.  Blatth.  t.  36.  PaaL  es.  1.  1  Ooria.  zr.  35.  Rhem. 
Oa  Mattb.  t.  35. 
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tioned  in  the  words  of  the  inspired  penman,  will  never  be 
released  from  the  prison.'  The  two  Roman  saints  were 
followed  by  Bede,  an  English  monk  of  learning  and  orthodoxy. 
He  makes  the  term  until  signify  endless  duration  as  in  the 
expression  of  David,  cited  by  Paul,  '*  till  I  put  all  your  ene- 
mies under  your  feet/*  Maldonat  concurs  with  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  Bede.  The  learned  Jesuit  interprets  *  the  prison 
to  signify  hell,  from  which  the  debtor,  who  will  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  will  never  escape,  because  he  will 
never  pay.' 

Alexander  delivers  a  similar  interpretation,  in  a  more  length- 
ened and  detailed  form.  The  inspired  phraseology,  says  this 
doctor,  'signifies  not  whence  he  will  afterward  depart,  but 
whence  he  will  never  depart.  The  words  are  spoken  of  hell, 
from  which  the  condemned,  who  undergo  the  infinite  punish- 
ment of  mortal  sin,  which  they  can  never  pay,  will  never  bfc 
released.'  He  quotes  David  and  Paul  for  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  his  comment.  The  word  until,  in  Scriptural 
language,  often  denotes  that  the  event,  to  which  it  refers,  will 
never  happen.  God  invited  his  Son  to  "  sit  at  his  right  hand, 
till  his  enemies  should  become  his  footstool."  But  he  will  not 
then  leave  his  seat.  The  king  of  Zion  will  reign  till  every  fee 
is  subdued.  But  he  will  not  then  cease  to  reign.  The  raven 
returned  not  to  Noah,  "till  the  waters  were  dried."  But  no 
return  succeeded.  Apply  this  to  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew,  and  all  is  clear.  The  person  imprisoned,  unable  to 
pay,  will  never  be  liberated.  Augustine  quotes  the  same 
passages  from  David  and  Paul  for  proof  and  illustration.  The 
Rhemists  against  Helvidius,  on  another  part  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, give  a  similar  explanation  of  the  phrase;  and,  in  this 
manner,  furnish  arms  against  themselves. 

Such  is  the  genuine  signiBcation  of  the  passage.  Popish 
commentators,  in  modern  times,  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
explanation  ;  and,  if  they  please,  call  it  a  heresy.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  not  the  production  of  Luther,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox ;  but  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Beda, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander:  two  saints,  a  monk,  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
sorbonnist. 

The  partizans  of  purgatory  argue  from  another  passage  in 
Matthew.     Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  said,  snail  be  fbr- 

?*ven,  "neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 
his,  the  Romish  doctors  account  their  strong  hold.  This, 
they  reckon  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  their  system.  This, 
Alexander  who  condemns  all  other  arguments  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  calls  demonstration.  Calmet  accounts  it  the 
main  pillar  of  the  mighty  superstructure :  and  in  this  opinbn, 


modern  Bomish  commentators,  in  general,  aeem  to  concur.* 
Bin*  say  these  critics,  committed  stgainst  the  Spirit,  will  not  be 
pardoned  ''in  the  world  to  come,'*  and  this  implies,  if  it  does 
not  express,  that  some  sins  will  be  remitted  in  a  future  world. 
But  ibrgiveness  can  have  no  reference  to  heaven  or  hell,  and* 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  this  is 
called  purgatory. 

The  least  discernment  might  enable  any  person  to  see  the 
futility  of  this  argument.  The  Romish  Dogma  is  variation 
from  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian.  Matthew  mentions 
ibrgiveness.  But  the  intermediate  state  of  popery  is  not  a  place 
pf  pardon,  but  of  punishment  and  expiation.  The  venial  trans- 
gressor cannot  be  released  from  that  prison,  tiU  he  pay  the. 
uttermost  farthing.  This  is  plainly  no  remission.  No  sm,  says 
Alexander,  can  be  remitted  by  ordinary  law  without  satisfaction 
sod  due  punishment.  Full  expiation  is  made  in  the  ][)urgatorial 
state  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  remission  in  the  world  toxome 
on  popish  any  more  than  on  protestant  principles. 

The  irremission  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  futuie 
state,  does  not  imply  the  remission  of  other  sins.  The  unpar- 
donableness  of  one  sin  infers  not  the  pardonableness  of  another. 
The  conclusion,  in  this  syllogism,  is  not  contained  in  the  pre- 
mises. This,  Bellarmine  had  the  discernment  to  see  and  the 
candour  to  confers.  He  quotes  the  text,  and,  from  it,  concludes 
the  existence  of  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  then,  in  fflorious 
inconsistency,  admits  the  conclusbn  to  be  illogical.  The  Car^ 
dinalt  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  varies  from  himaelE 
His  boasted  argument,  he  grants,  as  he  well  might,  is  a  pidful 
fpphism.*  Mark  and  Luke  have  explained  Matthew  with  more 
consistency  than  Bellarmine.  The  two  inspired  historians  say, 
this  kind  of  blasphemy  shall  never  be  forgiven,  and  their  lan- 
guage, which  only  prejudice  could  misunderstand,  is  synony- 
mous with  Matthew's,  and  expbdes  the  silly  and  unfounded 
idea  of  purgatorian  remission. 

The  statements  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  explanatory  of  Matthew, 
have  been  adopted  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theo* 
pbylact,  Basil,  Calmet,  and  Maldonat.'    This  blasphemy,  says 

1  Matth.  xii.  33.    Alex.  9.  Z7A.    Oalm.  Diet  3.  746. 
.  *  Bellamim,  I.  4.    Mwtk  m.  29.    Luke  xii.  10. 

>  Non  habet  remiMionem  in  etenmm.  Aliis  veibii  et  alio  loqneiid!  tnodo  esdem 
ipea  e«t  expreMa  seoteotia.  Augustin,  5.  390.  Serin.  71.  Bemitti  nohii  hoe 
P^ccatam  onuiiiio  non  poaait.  AnguBtin,  ad  Bon.  2.  662.  Nullo  tempore  blnphe- 
mia  remittetor.    Jerom.  4.  50. 

Errov^a  mu  lai »  6ia9$tt  6urip.  KvttuvOa  xttkafvrttu  mu  fst».  Chiytof.  7.  449. 
iMnoa^oicfl*  fsti  nimptfit/ottu.  Theophylact  bi  Matt.  xiL  Agiryyipiy^r  ••■«• 
<f  lii  to  ftvivnO'  to  o.y%oi¥  pXaaffifuO'     Basil,  3.  59. 

.  Oe  p^cbe  ne  sera  remia,  ui  en  ce  moiide,  ni  en  Taatre,  c'ett  k  dire  qo'il  eat  irre- 
mitsable  par  la  natore.  Calmet,  Diaa.  3.  3S9.  Non  ignoramna  phrawn  eite  qjam 
idM  Talest  qood  yi  vtanHun.    llalrlaiiH,  964. 
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Augustine, '  shall  never  be  remitted.  Matthew  and  Mark  vaiy 
in  expression,  but  agree  in  signification.  This  sin  cannot  at  all 
be  forgiven.*  Jerome,  concurring  with  Augustine,  says,  *  this 
blasphemy  shall,'  at  no  time,  be  remitted.'  CJhrysostom's  com- 
ment, is  if  possible,  still  plainer  and  more  explicit  than  those  of 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  scriptural  diction,  in  his  expla- 
nation, means  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocity  shall  be 
Eunished  here  and  hereafter :  nere,  like  the  Corinthian  fornicator, 
y  excommunication,  and  hereafter,  U^e  the  citizens  of  Sodom, 
by  suffering  '  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.*  Calmet,  in  his 
Dissertations,  observes  according  to  the  same  exposition  *  This 
sin  shall  be  pardoned  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  other,  that 
•is  to  say,  it  is  unpardonable  in  its  nature.'  Maldonat,  thoudi 
he  strenuously  maintains  the  purgatorian  system  from  oar  Lord's 
words,  admits  that  the  phraseology  of  Matthew  and  that  of 
Mark  are  synonymous,  and  signify  the  eternal  irremission  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  original  term,  translated  world,  signifies  time,  age,  or 
duration.  Jerome,  accordingly,  has  rendered  the  Greek  by  a 
Latin  word  denoting  time.  This  sin,  in  the  commentary  of 
this  Saint,  shall  be  forgiven  neither  in  the  present  nor  at  a  future 
time.^  This  expression  seems  to  confine  the  meaning  to  the 
present  life.  The  inspired  language  simply  states,  that  this 
blasphemy  would  be  pardoned  neither  at  the  present  nor  at  a 
future  period.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  the  Jewish  estab- 
Ushment  and  sometimes  the  Christian  dispensation.  Matthew, 
in  his  Gospel,  used  it  in  the  former  sense.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews,  takes  it  in  the  latter  acceptatioo. 
The  blasphemy,  according  to  this  explanation,  would  be  fo^ 

S'ven  neither  under  the  Jewish  or  Cnristian  economy,  though 
e  latter  was  to  be  an  age  of  mercy. 

Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians  have  also  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  for  the  support  of  purgatory.  The  Apostle  of 
Tarsus  taught  the  Christians  or  Corinth  that  the  professor, 
building  •  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,'  on  the  foundation,  though  his 
*  work  shall  be  burnt,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.'  This 
fire,  say  Bellarmine,  Ward,  Challenor,  the  council  of  Sens,  the 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  many  other  advocates 
of  Romanism,  awaits  the  perpetrator  of  triflmg  transgressions 
b  the  middle  state.' 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  might  have  caused  some  hesitar 
tion  in  making  it  the  basis  of  any  system.  Its  difficulty  has 
been  acknowledged  in  emphatic  language,  by  Augustine,  Bede, 

1  Neqae  in  pretenti  tempore  neqae  in  fatmo.    Jerom,  4.  50.    Matth.  zxir.  3 
1  Oortn.  ix.  11.    Heb.  z.  26. 
•  1  Oorin.  uL  IS.    Bstiiu,  1.  S15.    Gimbb.  8.  74r.    ML  1.  4.    Clialka.  ISa 
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Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Estlas*  Bellarmine  represents  it 
as  one  of  the  obscurest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
useful  passages  in  all  revelation.  Its  obscurity,  in  Bellarmine's 
opinion,  contributed  to  its  utility,  as  it  enablea  the  Jesuit,  with 
a  little  management,  to  explain  it  as  he  pleased.  But  Alexan- 
der, with  more  sense  and  honesty,  has,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  perspicuity,  rejected  it  as  a  demonstration  of  purgatory.* 

Its  obscurity,  says  Estius, '  has  occasioned  many  and  various 
expositions.'  This  authority,  observes  Faber,  *  is  very  obscure, 
and  variously  explained,  not  only  by  different  fathers  and  doc- 
tors, but  by  the  same  doctor.  Augustine  interprets  this  place 
in  various  ways.'  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  have 
collected  a  copious  specimen  of  the  Jarring  interpretations  of 
expositors,  on  this  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  their  collec- 
tions affi)rd  no  very  flattering  view  of  the  unity  of  Romanism. 

The  principal  significations  which  have  been  attached  to  the 
apostolic  expression,  are  three.  Gregoiy,  Augustine,  Bernard, 
and  Bede,  account  the  fire  a  metaphor  ror  tribulation  or  trial  in 
this  life.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  English 
monk,  refer  the  expression  to  the  pains  endured  not  after  but 
before  death  ;  and  so  exclude  posthumous  expiation.  Similai 
to  this  is  Cajetan's  explanation,  who  makes  it  signify  severe 
judgments.* 

Origen,  Ambrosius,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine, according  to  Estius,  reckon  the  language  literal,  and  refer 
4 to  the  general  conflagration  on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment ; 
ough  purgatory,  at  that  period,  will,  according  to  bellarmine, 
be  evacuated  and  left  empty.  This  ancient  interpretafion  has 
been  followed  by  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alcuin,  and 
Estius.  This  party  make  saint  and  sinner  pass  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  which  will  try  the  work  of  every  one,  whether  he 
build  gold  and  silver  on  the  foundation,  or  wood,  hay,  and  stub- 
ble.* But  the  intermediate  place  of  purgation,  in  the  theology 
of  Romanism,  contains  only  the  middling  class,  who  are  guilty 
of  venial  frailty. 

I  Panli  ni«  Motentia  plane  ad  intelligendam  difficilit.  AagOftin,  6.  124.  Beda, 
6.  S85.  Unom  ex  difficilimia  et  atilisnniia  totiiiA  Scriptarae.  Bell.  1.  5.  Locna 
obtcuriMitnot  e«t,  ci^uf  teiiMim  viz  aaaequi  liceat  Alex.  9.  378.  Bitiot,  1.  214. 
Non  demonatiutive  contra  haereticoa  ottendL  Alexander,  9,  37  S.  Hcc  aactoritaa 
ait  certe  valde  obscora,  et  varia»  ezpUcationes  offemntar,  non  aolam  k  diveraia 
patribnt  it  docloribus,  ted  ab  eodem  Doctore.  Augastinof  hone  locam  Tariia 
modia  inter^tatnr.    Faber,  2.  444. 

*  Hoc  de  igne  tribnlationia,  hac  nobia  vita  adbibito,  poMit  intellin.  Oreg.  Dial. 
IV.  39.  Eaimem  tribalationem  ignem  vocat.  Aug.  C.  D.  XXI.  26.  SentSat 
Poenitantiae  tribulationem.  Bemar.  411.  Ignia  tribulationia.  Bedi,  6.  2S7.  Pro 
Mvero  jiidicio  Ca^etanoa  exponit.    Bitiai,  1.  216. 

'  Ezceptanii  nt  oninet  etiam  eoa  qui  aarum  et  argentnm  lupersdifiGaat  fbnda^ 
mento.  rrobatumi  opoi  aniaaciniMque.  Batina,  1. 216.  Amooa  pfolat.  Aug.  7. 
•4t.    Amb.  3.  350.    Aqnia.  3.  563. 
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Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  interpret  Paul's  diction  to  signify 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell,  and  these  two  Grecian  cooimea- 
mentatorfi  have  been  fi)llowed,  say  Bellarmine,  .Calmet,  and 
Alexander,  by  Theophylact,  Sedulius,  and  Ansehn.'  This  was 
the  opinion  of*  the  whole  Grecian  communion.  The  Greeks, 
accordingly,  in  the  council  of  Florence,  represented  the  fire 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  not  as  pur^atorian  but  etemaL 
Alexander  and  Erasmus  also  declare  against  the  popish  exposi- 
tion of  Paul's  language ;  and  display  the  singular  unanimity  of 
Romish  commentators*  Gregory,  AugusUoe,  Beniarcf,'  and 
fiede  appear,  on  this  topic,  against  Origen,  Ambrosius,  Hilary, 
Lactantius,  Jerome,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alcuin»  and 
Estius ;  and  all  these  against  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact, Sedulius,  and  Anselm.  Saint  encounters  saint,  and 
commentator  attacks  commentator;  and  all  these,  formed  in 
deep  phalanx,  explode  from  Paul's  words  the  modem  fabricatioa 
of  purgatory. 

The  searching  fire,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is  not  puigato- 
rian  but  probatory.  Its  effect  is  not  to  purify  but  to  try.  The 
trial  is  not  of  persons,  but  of  works.  The  persons,  in  this 
ordeal,  shall  be  saved  ;  while  the  works,  if  wood,,  hay,  or  stub- 
ble, shall  as  the  Greeks  observed  at  the  council  of  Florence,  be 
consumed.  The  popish  purgatory,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  for 
probation,  but  expiation,  and  tries,  not  the  action  but  the  agent, 
not  the  work  but  the  worker.* 

The  scriptural  language,  in  this  case,  is  metaphoricaL  The 
foundation  and  the  superstructure,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  anA 
precious  stones,  or  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  as  well  as  the 
scrutinizing  flame,  all  these  are  not  literal  but  figurative. 
The  phrase,  '  so  as,'  it  is  plain,  denotes  a  comparison.  The 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  so  as  by  fire,  is  one  which,  as 
critics  have  shown  from  similar  language  in  sacred  and  profane 
"Uuthors,  is  effected  with  difficulty.  Amos,  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
represents  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  rescued  from  immineot 
danger,  **  as  a  fire-brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning."  Zach- 
ariah,  another  Jewish  seer,  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  similar 
style,  characterizes  a  person  who  was  delivered  from  impeudiog 
destruction,  as  a  brand  snatched  "  out  of  the  fire."     Diction  of 

1  Acaytovf  o(  txitvrj  tn  ^Xoy».  Chrysos.  II.  243.  Horn.  6.  OiTf  ffot^kt^^fu  ^ 
fivviji  to  itvp.  Theod.  3.  134.  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12, 13.  ChrTfostome,  Th^phylacte, 
et  d'autres  Greci  Tezpliqiient  du  fea  de  Penfer  dani  leqael  lea  r6proaTex  aemeo- 
rent  sani  pouvoir  de  mourir.  Calm.  22.  363.  Ignis  ipse  non  purgatorioa,  yennn 
sternum  supplicium  sit.  Crabb.  3.  377.  Tbeoph.  in  Corin.  iii.  BeU.  1.  4.  Alei. 
9.  378,  381. 

*  Nonnulli  inter  qaos  Cajetanns  dictom  patant  de  opere  non  de  opermtflL 
Estius,  1.  213. 

Pia  quidem  opera  manent,  et  non  combomntar.  Prava  yero  combui«ilur. 
Ipse  pennanebit  igne,  poenas  Inendo  sstemas.    libb.  18.  27. 
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a  umilar  kiody  Calmet,  Wetstein,  and  other  critics  have  shown, 
has  bcea  used  by  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Cyprian,  for  denoting  great 
hazard  and  difficulty.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  designed  to  tell 
Bs,  that  he  who  should  blend  vain  and  useless  speculations  with 
the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  but  sliould  rest,  nevertheless,  in  the 
main,  on  the  only  basis,  would,  in  the  end,  be  saved ;  but  with 
the  difficulty  of  a  person,  who  should  escape  with  the  possession 
pf  his  life,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  from  an  over- 
whehning  conflagration :  or,  according  to  Estius,  like  the 
merchant,  who  should  gain  the  shore  with  the  destruction  of 
his  goods,  but  the  preservation  of  his  life,  from  the  tempest  of 
the  sea.' 

Peter  has  also  been  quoted  in  favour  of  purgatory.  Our 
Lord,  says  the  Galilean  fisherman,  '  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.'  This  prison,  according  to  mamr  modem  abettors  of 
Romanism,  is  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  into  which  the 
Son  of  God,  after  his  crucifixion  and  before  his  resurrection 
descended,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  its  sufier* 
ing  inmates. 

The  obscurity  of  the  text  shows  the  folly  of  making  it  the 
foundation  of  any  theory.  Augustine,  Bellarmine,  and  Estius 
confess  its  difficulty,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  has  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  interpretations.  Lorinus,  without  exhaust* 
ing  the  diversity,  has  enumerated  ten  different  expositions. 
Some,  by  the  prison,  understand  hell,  into  which,  they  allege, 
Jesus  descended  to  preach  the  gospel  to  pagans  and  infidels* 
^This  interpretation,  Calmet  and  Estius  call  error  and  heresy* 
Some  say,  our  Lord  preached  in  the  prison  both  to  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Some  maintain  that  he  preached  only  to  the 
good,  *while  others  aver  that  he  preached  only  to  the  bad,  to 
whom  he  proclaimed  their  condemnation.* 

The  principal  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  are 
two.  The  prison,  according  to  one  party,  is  tne  limbo  of 
the  fathers  or  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  into  which  the  Son  of 
God,  some  time  between  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  de« 
scended  to  liberate  the  Jewish  saints.  This,  say  Calmet  and 
the  Rhemists,  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancients :  such 
as  Justin,  Clemens,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Ambrosius,  and  Hilary.     The  schooln^n,  at  a  later  period, 

'  Qaemadmodam  mercator  non  niii  com  jaetura  reram  saarom  qnai  ama^  net 
oie  dolore  amittit,  e  tompeatata  maria  evadit.  Eftias,  1.  2 IS.  Aomm^iv.  It. 
Zach.  iii  S.    Calm.  22.  363.    Wetstein  in  Oorin.  Hi.  15. 

*  Locoa  hie  omnium  pene  interpretam  judicio  difficillimoa,  idemqoa  tarn  Tarw 
•ipoaitna.  Eatioi^  2.  1182.  Au^.  ad  Bvod.  La  Saaveur  avdt  preehih  mkmm 
aax  payeM  et  anz  Infidelet.  Calmet,  24.  146.  Batiut»2.  1183.  B«U.  I.  418. 
Qoidam  toloa  bonoa  fpiritoa  intelligant;  alii  loloa  malot,  alii  daoiqoe  taai  bonoa 
qnam  nukM.    Eatiiu,  S.  1188. 
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adopted  the  same  belief*  This  interpretation  has  been  followed 
by  the  latent  Catechism,  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  iDde€Ml 
by  the  generality  of  modern  popish  theologians. 

The  prisorf,  according  to  a  second  party,  is  hell,  in  whurh 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  were  incredulous,  were,  in  the 
time  of  Peter,  incarcerated  for  their  unbelief.*  These  spirits 
were  prior  to  the  flood,  in  the  body  and  on  earth  ;  but,  in  tbe 
apostolic  age,  were  consigned  to  the  place  of  endless  punish- 
ment. To  these,  Jesus,  before  their  death,  preached  not  in  his 
humanity  but  in  his  divinity :  not  by  his  own  but  by  Noah's 
ministry.  He  inspired  the  antediluvian  patriarch  to  preach 
righteousness  to  a  degenerated  people.  He  officiatea,  says 
Calmet,  ^  not  in  person  but  by  his  spirit,  which  he  communicar 
ted  to  Noah.  Augustine  among  tlie  ancients,  and  Aquinas 
among  the  schoolmen,  were  the  great  patrons  of  this  interpre- 
tation :  and  the  African  saint  and  the  angelic  doctor  have  been 
followed  by  Bede,  Hassel,  Calmet,  and  many  other  commen- 
tators both  in  the  Romish  and  reformed  communions.' 

The  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  prison  to  signify 
purgatory,  is  entirely  modern,  and  was  uttered  unknown  to  tbe 
ancients.  The  exposition  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  fathers.  Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  in  their  la- 
boured attempts  to  evince  posthumous  purgation,  omit  this  pas- 
sage. The  cardinal  has  adduced  many  scriptural  quotations  to 
prove  an  unscriptural  absurdity ;  and  the  sorbonnist  has  endea- 
voured to  support  the  same  supposition  from  the  pages  of  reve- 
lation. Both,  however,  omit  the  words  of  Pope  Peter.  Th<5 
omission  is  a  silent  confession  of  the  argument's  utter  incompe- 
tency, in  the  opinion  of  these  distinguished  authors,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  its  noveli}'  as  an  evidence  of  purgatorian  purification 
after  death.  Bellarmine's  nineteen  quotations  comprehend  all 
that  were  alleged  for  this  theory  in  his  day.  Alexander  re- 
viewed all  the  scriptural  proofs,  which  had  been  formerly  urged 
on  this  controversy.  But  neither  Bellarmine  nor  Alexander 
mention  this  prison  of  the  antediluvians.  The  citation  was 
pressed  into  the  ranks  by  some  modern  scribblers,  who  were 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument. 

1  Christ  defloendit  dans  le  liea  on  les  ames  des  saints  Patriarches  6toieDt  dataa- 
oes.     Calm.  24.  146.    Cat  Trid.  35. 

*  AngustinuB  melius  ezponit  ut  referatar  non  ad  descensnm  Christi  ad  iDferos. 
His  praedicavit  qui  incredali  fuerant  aliqoando.  Noe  praedicaoti.  Aqnin.  Par. 
111.  Qnaest.  52.  Art.  11.  P.  145.  Angustin,  2.  579.  Ep.  164.  Ipse  anla 
dilavium  iis,  qui  tunc  incredoli  erant  et  camaliter  Tivebant,  spiritu  veniens  praedi* 
cmvit.  Ipse  enim  per  Sptritum  Sanctum  erat  in  Noe  et  pravis  illius  hominibos  nt 
■d  meliora  oonverterentur,  praedicarit.  Beda,  5. 706.  Christ  par  son  esprit,  dont 
il  remplit.  Noe,  precha  anx  hommes  ineredules  de  ce  terns  U.  Christ  precbt 
dbno  a  les  ineredules,  non  en  personne  ni  visiblement,  mais  par  ton  Bspiit  qoHl 
afoit  oommnniqui  k  Noe.    Calmet,  24.  159.    Da  Pin,  L  386^ 
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The  prUon,  tberefbrey  according  to  some,  was  hell,  j  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  limbo  of  the  Jews.  None,  except  a  few 
infatuated,  scribbling,  nonplussed  modems,  make  it  signify  pur- 
gatory. Bede  and  Bellarmine,  however,  have  placed  nell, 
purgatory,  and  the  gaol  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  same  neighbour- 
nood  ;  and  our  Lord,  when  he  descended  to  the  subterranean 
lodgings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  companions, 
had  perhaps  given  the  citizens  of  purgatory  a  call  and  an 
exhortation.^  He  might,  when  he  was  in  the  vicinity,  have 
paid  these  suffering  subterraneans  a  visit  and  preached  them  a 
sermon  ;  though  a  mass,  if  modern  accounts  may  be  credited, 
would  have  been  more  useful.  But  the  Son  of  God,  it  woul^ 
appear,  was  some  way  or  other,  unaccountably  guilty  of  neg- 
lecting the  latter  ceremony. 

Purgatory  is  a  variation  from  tradition  as  y^eW  as  from  revela- 
tion. None  of  the  ancients,  for  400  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  mention  any  such  place.  The  intermediate  state  of  purifi- 
cation of  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  unknown 
land  in  the  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  fathers  testify,  in  the  plainest  language,  against 
an  intermediate  state  of  expiation.  From  these  may,  as  a 
specimen,  be  selected  Augustine,  Ephraim,  and  Epiphanius.* 
Augustine,  while  he  owns  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  rejects,  in  un- 
qualified and  emphatical  language,  *  the  idea  of  a  third  placet 
as  unknown  to  the  church  and  foreign  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.* 
Ephraim,  like  Augustine,  '  acknowledges  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
but  disclaims,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  belief  of  a  middle 
place.'  *  To  avoid  hell  is,'  he  avers,  *  to  obtain  heaven,  and  to 
miss  heaven  is  to  enter  hell.'  Scripture,  he  adds,  teaches  up 
third  region.  Epiphanius  admits  *  no  use  or  advantage  of  piety 
or  of  repentance  after  death.' 

The  silence  of  the  ancients  on  this  theory  has  been  granted 
by  many  modems;  such  as  Cajetan,  Bams,  Alphonsus,  Fisher, 
and  Polydorus.  Cajetan  remarks  the  omission  of  this  topic, 
in  the  scriptural  canon,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Greek  ana  Latin  theologians.     Bams,  on  this  subject,  admits 


^  Fargateriem  Ml  ad  ripun  infenii    Faber  3.  449.    Eit  tub  tarraa  riclikfif  ib- 
llamo.    Doiit.  7.  3^. 

Inferaam  et  Pnrgatoriam  mint  looo  Ticina.    Faraatorhim  eita  infira  Tiacera  tfl»> 
re  inferno  ipii  Ticinam.     BeUarmin,  11.  6.    Beda,  Y.  12. 

*  Teitinm  penitnfl  ignoramni,  immo  neo  owe  in  •criptarii  fanctit  inTonieiiioiu 
Aog.  10.  40.  Hfp  y.  5.  Extra  dnos  boico  ordinee,  aiiai  non  est  ordo  medioi. 
Loqaor  antom  do  altoro  aoidera  tapemo,  altero  vero  infomo.  Effu^oro  gob 
boc  iptam  lit  regnam  cGeionim  ingrodi,  qoemadmodum  at  eo  excidera  in 
nam  tntraro.    Epbraim,  10,  20. 

OwSff  ^ufT  Hopt0ffi  n9§pwks  o«k  ^favoM^  futm  Batfatov*    Bpipb.  I.  508.        ^ 
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the  silence  of  revelation,  tradition,  and  councils.  Similar  con- 
cessions have  been  made  by  Alpbonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polvdorus.^ 

The  advocates  of  this  dogma  do  not  even  pretend  to  the 
authority  of  the  eailier  fathers;  such  as  Barnabas,  Clemens, 
Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  Tatian,  Ireneus,  Melito, 
Athcnagoras,  and  Theophilus*  Its  abettors  appeal  to  no  writers, 
who  flourished  for  200  vears  after  the  Christian  era;  nor,  if  we 
except  those  who  fbuncl  their  speculation  on  the  illogical  argu- 
ment of  prayer  for  the  dead,  till  the  fourth  century.  These 
authors  had  often  occasion  to  treat  on  the  subjects  of  heaven, 
bell,  death,  judgment,  and  the  resurrection.  Future  happiness 
and  misery  were  frequently,  in  their  works,  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  amid  an  entire  omissioD 
of  any  temporary  state  of  punishment  or  expiation.  iCTatius, 
addressing  the  Magnesians,  teaches  a  state  of  death  and  of  life 
without  tne  slightest  allusion  to  a  middle  place.  Polycarp 
wrote  on  the  resurrection ;  Athenagoras,  the  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, composed  a  whole  treatise  on  the  same  topic :  and  yet 
neither  of  these  authors  betrays  a  single  hint,  or  oners  a  solitary 
observation  on  the  subject  of  purgatory.  This  theme,  so 
lucrative  and  notorious  in  modern  times,  was  unknown  to  the 
sinniple  authors  and  Christians  of  antiquity. 

The  Latins,  on  this  question.  In  the  council  of  Florence, 
quoted  for  authority  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Am- 
brosius,  Augustine,  Cyril,  and  Leo.  Bellarmine,  Alexander, 
and  many  other  moderns  refer  to  the  same  authors.*  But  the 
earliest  of  these  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  error  and  superstition  began  their  reign,  and  after  a 
period  of  near  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  These  writers,  besides,  only  testify 
the  prevalence  of  intercession  for  the  dead.  But  this  super- 
stition, notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  implies,  as  shall  afterward 
be  shown,  no  middle  place  of  purification  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

• 

Bellarmine,  nevertheless,  and  many  who  follow  his  steps, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  this  theory  in  the  fathers.  This  they 
attempt  in  two  ways.  One  consists  in  confounding  the  Orige- 
nian  ordeal  with  the  popish  purgatory.  Origen,  carried  on  the 
wings  of  vain  speculation,  imagined  that  all,  saint  and  sinner, 
prophet,  martyr,  and  confessor,  would,  after  the  resurrection 
at  tne  last  judgment,  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  general  con- 
flagration.^ This  passage  through  the  igneous  element,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Grecian  visionary,  would  try  and  purify  men  as 

^  Oajetan,  c.  2.    Barni,  f  9.    Alphon.  viii.    Fish.  Art  18.    Polydor.  Tui 
•  Labb.  18.  1149.     Bell.  1.  6.     Alex.  D.  41. 

s  Homines  omnes  igne  ezmnixiatioiui  iri  definit    Haet  1.  139.     Bell.  !•  1I« 
Biliiit,  1.  216.    Calm.  32.  368. 
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the  farnace  separates  the  alloy  from  the  precious  metals,  such 
ais  silver  and  gold.  This  chimera,  broached  by  Origen,  was 
adopted  by  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  and  many  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  the  ordeal  of  Origen  differs  widely  from  the  purgatory 
of  Bellarmine.  Origen's  scrutiny  be^ns  after  the  general 
resurrection,  and  will  be  accomplished  m  the  universal  confla- 
gration. Bellarmine's  purgatory  begins  at  the  day  of  death, 
and  will  terminate  at  or  before  tne  day  of  general  judg- 
ment. Its  inhabitants  will  then  be  translated  to  heaven,  and 
the  habitation  left  empty.  These  two  states  of  purgation, 
therefore,  will  not  exist  even  at  the  same  time.  The  one  ends 
before  the  other  begins. 

Origen*s  process  differs  from  Bellarmine*s  also  in  the  persons 
exposed  to  the  refining  operation.  The  Grecian  fanatic's  hot 
bath  extends  tb  all,  soul  and  body,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
The  saint,  the  sinner,  and  the  middling  class,  whether  guilty 
of  venial  or  mortal  delinquency,  must  submit,  in  this  specula- 
tor's system,  to  the  devouring  and  scrutinizing  flame.  Holy 
Mary  herself  must  fry,  in  undistinguished  torment,  with  less 
exalted  mortals.  Even  her  God-bearing  ladyship  can  claim  no 
exemption.  The  only  exception  will  be  Immanuel,  wh(^  is  the 
Righteousness  of  God.  The  Roman  superstitionist's  labora- 
tory, on  the  contrary,  is  only  for  the  intermediate  class,  who 
are  bespattered  with  venial  pollution.  His  furnace,  however 
warm  and  capacious,  will  not  be  allowed  to  roast  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  or  confessor,  and,  much  less,  the  mother  of  God. 

These  distinctions  will  appear  from  the  works  of  Origen,  Hi- 
lary, Ambrosius,  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Ephraim. 
Basil,  Aquinas,  Paulinus,  and  Isidorus.'     Origin  represents  all, 

^  Poft  reflarrectionem  ez  morte,  iodigeamos  ■acrnmento  elaente  noi  et  nar- 
gante.  Nemo  enim  abaqae  ■onlibufl  rMarrere  potent.  Veniendnm  est  ommbni 
ad  igoem.  Qmnef  noi  venire  necette  eit  ad  iUiimigiiein,  etiomti  Paulas  lit  aliquia 
Yel  Petnii.     Driven,  Horn.  3,  6,  14. 

An  diem  jadicii  concnpiscimtis,  in  qno  nobis  est  flie  indefoMns  obeondns,  in  quo 
•abennda  sont  gravia  ilia  ezpiande  a  peccatis  animiB  sapplicia  f  Beats  MnriaD 
aoimam  glodius  pertransivi^  Hiloiy  in  Psalm  cxviii.  P.  856.  Hilnrios  insinuat 
edam,  beatam  Moriam  transire  debuisse  per  ilium  ingem.     Bellarmin,  II.  1. 

Igoe  purgabttntnr  filii  Leri,  igne  Bzecmel,  igae  Dimiel.  Amb.  1.  693.  in  Psalm 
zxxvL  Omnes  oportet  transire  per  flammas,  sive  ille  Joannes  sit,  sive  ille  sit 
Petrus.    Amb.  1.  1064.  in  Psalm  cxviii. 

Per  jodietom  purgata  novissimnm  eis  qnoqiia  igae  mnndatis.  Angnstio,  C.  D. 
XX.  25.  Justos  cum  Jadieaverit  etiara  igne  eoa  ezaminabit.  Loctan.  YII.  SI. 
Dominus .  ad  ignem  jodicium  Toeare  se  monstrat.  Ad  snnctos  ilUas  penrenit. 
Jerom,  2.  1434.  in  Amos  rii.  Transibimus  ignem.  Per  ignem  tmnsitaras  sit. 
Bphraira,  91.  441. 

L  475.  in  Bsa.  IV.     •  i  -i—       r- 

I|pia  ilia  fioalia  eooflagralkNiis  aget  in  males  et  bonoi.  Elementa  parsnbnntar 
par  ignem  etiaa  ia  aarporiboa  alaetotvm.    Aqnk.  III.  74.  Till  P.  563,  564. 
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after  the  resurrection,  as  needing  and  undergoing  the  fMirUViog 
6anie.  He  excepts  not  even  Peter  and  Paul.  Hilary  subjects 
every  individual,  even  Lady  Mary,  to  the  burning  scrutiny. 
His  saintship  transfers  even  ibe  queen  of  heaven,  without  any 
ceremony,  to  the  rude  discipline.  Ambrosius,  like  Origen  and 
Hilary,  ureses  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination,  and  con 
signs,  to  the  common  conflagration,  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
Cnristian  apostles,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Peter,  and  Paul.  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  Au^stine,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  Paulinus  and  Isidorus.  The  same  system, 
acoording  to  Bellarmine,  Calmet,  and  Estius,  was  patronized 
by  Oecumenius,  Rupert,  Eucherius,  Alcuin,  Haimo,  and 
Lombard. 

Bellarmine,  on  this  subject,  acts  an  inconsistent  and  uncandid 

Sart.  He  first  cites  Ongen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  LactantioB, 
erome,  and  Basil,  in  favour  of  his  purgatorian  theozy ;  and 
afterward  without  any  hesitation  admits  and  even  exposes  their 
error.  The  Jesuit  transubstantiates  the  Origenian  ordeal  into 
the  popish  purgatory  ;  and  then,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  shews, 
with  clear  discrimination,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sys- 
tems and  the  two  kinds  of  purgation ;  and  characterizes  Origen- 
ism  as  a  mistake,  if  not  a  heresy.^  This  was  to  vary  from  him- 
self, and  to  give  up  the  authority  of  these  authors,  whom  he 
had  quoted  in  support  of  his  darling  superstition. 

Bellarmine,  in  these  conccssions,has  been  followed,  and  with 
reason,  by  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin.*  Calmet, 
in  his  comment,  represents  Origen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Lactan- 
tius, Basil,  Rupert,  Eucherius,  and  Alcuin  as  teaching  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  who  are  the  most  holy  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  heaven.  Estius  states  the  same,  and  adds  the  names  of  Au- 
gustine, Haimo,  Lombard,  and  Aquinas.  Courayer  on  Paolo, 
as  well  as  Du  Pin  in  his  account  of  these  anchors,  gives  a 
similar  representation.  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin, 
therefore,  like  Bellarmine,  abandon  this  argument  for  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  expiation. 

The  patrons  of  Romanism  argue  also  finom  the  prayers,  pre- 
ferred by  the  ancients  for  the  dead,  which,  they  suppose,  imphjf 
purgatory.     The  argument,  taken  finom  supplication  for  depar- 


Opot  per  omne  cnrrK  igtm  arbiter,  quod  bod  caremwit  fliiiiMi,  tad  probaTcriL 
NottTM  illo  pun^t  in  igua  anhnai      Paulinw,  34S,  686. 

Sunt  qiMraam  cnmiiuu  qiue  per  ignem  jodkii  parswi  poeHmt.    IndonM,  c  13. 

^  Bell.  3,  1.  et  1. 6. 

*  Lm  un«  crttrtpnl  que  UMtee  lee  emeit.  te^mee  edlee  dee  phu  jeHte.  eortaat  de 
M  nond<^,  peMenl  dgut  le  feu  nxuat  ^oe  d^arnrer  eii  CieL  Calowt.  23.  MS.  Dav 
et  Mom  ^tum  prxihaoit  oniBee.  De  i^ne  noriMUBi  diei.  ecnecrnat  retew.  ITnii, 
I.  S16.  OrijeDee,  Lactance,  HUaire,  oi  qaeiqafli  aatree  araest  crA  qm'aa  jov 
^JttCeneamowaaroiMapwifiesparletMk    Oowafer.  a  PmL  t.  C44. 
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ted  souls,  has  been   urged  with  great  confidence  but  little 
success.     The  fact  is  admitted,  but  the  consequence  is  denied* 

The  Maccabean  history  has  been  cited,  to  evince  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  purgatorian  expiation.  But  this  book  is  uncar 
nonicaL  Its  canonicity,  doubted,  says  Bellarmine,  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  denied  by  Cyril, 
Jerome,  Hilary,  Ruffinus,  Gregory,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea.' 
This  authority,  if  prejudice  were  not  blind,  might  decide  the 
controversy. 

The  Apocryphal  work  has  a  greater  want  than  that  of  canoni- 
city, and  is  dehcient  in  moraUty  and,  in  this  instance,  in  mean- 
ing. The  author  commends  suicide.  He  eulogized  Razis  for 
a  bold  attempt  to  kill  himself  with  his  sword,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  act,  the  historian  calls  noble, 
though  contranr  to  the  law  of  God.' 

His  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead  is  senseless,  as  his  enco^ 
mium  on  self-assassination  is  immoral.  Judas  collected  money 
£>r  this  purpose,  because  ''  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection." 
Intercessbn  for  departed  spirits,  if  the  slain  should  not  rise 
again,  would,  he  said,  be  ^  superfluous  and  vain.'^  But  the 
resurrection  refers  to  the  body;  while  supplication  for  the 
deceased  refers  to  the  soul.  The  body,  at  death,  goes  not  to 
purgatory,  even  according  to  Romish  theology ;  but  to  the  tomb, 
there  to  wait  the  summons  of  the  archangel.  The  immortal 
spirit,  if  in  a  place  of  punishment,  might  need  the  petition  of 
the  living ;  though  the  body  remain  in  the  grave.  The  design 
of  mass  and  supplication  for  the  departed  is  not  to  deliver  the 
body  from  the  sepulchre,  but  the  soul  from  purgatory,  which 
will  be  entirely  unpeopled  at  the  resurrection,  of  which  Judas 
was  so  mindful. 

The  Jews,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Idumea,  were  guilty  of 
idolatry,  which  is  a  mortal  sin.  The  coats  of  the  slain  contained 
things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  Jamnia.  These  votive  offer- 
ings, the  unhappy  men  retained  till  their  death:  and  must» 
therefore,  as  gudty  not  merely  of  venial  frailty  but  mortal  trans- 
gression, have  been  in  a  place  not  of  temporary,  but  everlasting 
punishment;  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  aid  of  sacrifice  or 
supplication.  The  Maccabean  historian  was  as  bad  a  theolcH 
gian  as  moralist 

The  modest  author,  however,  makes  no  high  pretensions. 
He  wrote  his  history,  he  remarks,  according  to  his  abdity.  This, 
if  well,  was  as  he  wished ;  but  if  ill,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
excused.  He  did,  it  seems,  as  well  as  he  could,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  all  a  reasonable  person  would  expect.    This,  how- 

^  2  Maccab.  zii.  44.    Cyril,  66.    Jerom,  5.  141.    Hflaiy,  615.    Cimb.  1.  380. 
'  Maocab.  sir.  41.  *  Maccab.  zil  43. 
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e^er,  as  the  author  suggests,  is  one  part  of  his  history,  wbicb 
certainly  does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a  master.' 

The  argument,  at  any  rate,  is  in  this  case,  taken  from  prayei 
for  the  dead,  which  is  inconclusive.  Intercessions  were  prefer- 
red for  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  in  the 
days  of  antiquity.  These  supplications,  says  Courayer  in 
Paolo,  '  are  much  more  ancient  and  general  than  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  were  offered  for  martyrs  and  confessors.* 
The  dogma,  therefore,  being  more  recent  than  such  supplicatioDS, 
cannot  be  founded  on  this  basis.^  The  supposition  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  temporary  state  of  punishment,  but  may 
be  performed  for  enhancmg  the  eternal  joys  of  the  blessed,  or 
alleviating  the  endless  sorrows  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to 
destruction. 

The  Chrislian  fathers,  from  the  days  of  TcrtulHan,  who  is 
the  first  who  mentions  this  custom,  prayed  for  their  friends  after 
their  departure  from  this  earth  and  their  entrance  on  a  worid 
of  spirits.  Tertullian,  about  the  end  of  the  second  ceniuiy, 
admonished  a  widow  to  pray  for  her  late  husband,  and  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  This,  however, 
was  after  his  apostacy  to  Montanism.  But  the  superstition  is 
natural,  and  soon,  in  consequence,  became  general.  The  people, 
says  Eusebius,  ^  wept  at  the  funeral  of  Constantine,  and  sup- 
phcated  God  with  tears  and  lamentations  for  the  emperor's 
soul.'*  Augustine,  in  a  similar  manner,  prayed  for  Monica; 
and  Ambrosius  for  Valentinian  aud  Theodosius. 

All  this,  however,  affords  no  argument  for  purgatory.  The 
ancient  Christians  supplicated  for  those,  who,  the  modems  wiD 
admit,  could  not  be  in  a  place  of  purgatorian  punishment  or 
pain.  Constantine's  spirit,  while  the  people  prayed,  had,  says 
Eusebius  *  ascended  to  its  God.'  Monica's  soul,  before  Augus- 
tine's intercessions,  was,  the  saint  believed,  in  heaven.  She 
already  enjoyed  what  he  asked.  Valentinian  had  ascended  to 
the  flowery  scenes  of  delight,  while  he  enjoyed  the  fruition  of 
eternal  life,  and  borrowed  light  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.' 
Theodosius,  while  Ambrosius  petitioned,  '  lived  In  immortal 
light  and  lasting  tranquillity.'  The  saint,  nevertheless,  resolved 
that  no  day  or  night  should  pass  without  supphcation  for  the 
deceased  and  glonfied  emperor.* 

1  Maccab.  xii.  40.  et  xv.  33. 

'  Cea  pri^re*  6tant  bien  plu8  anciennes  et  plas  g^n^ral^  qae  la  doctrine  da  pof** 
gatoire,  pubqu'elles  se  faitoieut  poor  lea  martyrs  et  les  conftauears.     Paolo,  2.  €33. 

'  Ta(  tvxo^s  vtiip  tov  fiaaiXtc^s  -^XVir  aHiliioaav  rw  ^w.  Suaebina,  it.  71. 
Teniillsan,  501. 

*  npo(  tw  avtovSsov  optXufi^tunto.  Eaaeb.  nr.  64,  Credo  jam  feeeria  qood 
to  rego.     Aug.  confess.  IX.  13.  p.  170. 

Nunc  lumen  a  srile  jnstitine  mutuata  clonim  diem  docit.     Amb.  5.  114. 

Fruitur  Theodosiua  luce  peq>etua  et  trauquOIitate  diutuma.    AmbroaiQa,  5.  ISl 


The  ancient  Liturgies,  coRe^ed  by  Renaudot  igind  ascribed  to 
James,  Mark,  Clemens,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil* 
contain  forms  of  prayer  for  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  evan- 
gelists, martyrs,  confessors,  and  the  mother  ot  God.  Tb6 
hturgy  of  James  contains  a  '  commemoration  of  the  departed 
faithful,  and  a  prayer  to  God  who  received  their  souls,  for  H 
merciful  pardon  of  their  sins.'  Mark's  Litur^  *  asks  rest  and 
remission  for  all  who  had  slept  in  the  faith,  left  this  world,  goti^ 
to  God,  and  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  felicity.*  The  Liturgjf 
of  Clemens  *  supplicates  God  to  bless  all,  who,  having  run  tm 
course  of  this  lite,  had  come  to  heaven,  with  tranquillity  in  biiT 
spiritual  bosom  and  gladness  in  the  habitations  of  light  and  joy/ 
CyriPs  comprehends  *  a  commemoration  of  all  the  holy  patri* 
archs,  prophets,  aposdes,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  especially 
the  most  glorious  god-bearing  virgin,  and  a  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  all  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob«' 
Gregory's  contains  *  a  prayer,  used  in  presenting  the  unbloody 
sacrifice,  for  the  repose  of  the  fathers  wno  had  slept  in  the  faitb, 
a  supplication  for  their  refreshment,  and  a  memento  of  lady 
Mary  mother  of  God.'  Chrysostom*s  *  mention  those  who  had 
left  this  world,  and  gone  in  purity  of  soul  and  body  to  God, 
and  prays  for  their  repose  in  the  celestial  habitations.'  BasiPs 
*  remembers  all  the  aeparted  clergy  and  laity,  particulariy  the 
most  holy,  glorious,  immaculate,  blessed,  god-bearing  lady,  and 

Crays  for  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
Bitij  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  tW 
paradise  of  pleasure,  whence,  in  the  light  of  the  saints,  fly 
sorrow,  sighing,  and  sadness.'^ 

Intercessions,  in  these  prayers,  were,  in  this  manner,  pit^ 

ferred  for  lady  Mary  herself.     Borne  of  these  forms  had  been* 

» 

^  Deprecamur  Cbristam,  at  praettet  illot  dignoi  Yenia  delietoram  et  remittliNM' 
peoeatoram.    Retumdot,  3.  37. 


Illit  qaietem  triboju,  am,  k  nobis  profecti,  id  !•  nigFaTdmnt,    Bemitta 
p«ccata  eoram.    Benaaaot,  2.  37. 

mil  omiiibai,  qai  itadiam  rita  decarrentet,  peifecti  eft  pracelari  eoram  te  up"' 
pwnMTmt,  qaietem  praetta.    Oomina^   in  nan  iUo  ^liritttalL    Da  illb  ipirittMi^ 
gandii  in  habitaboUi  lacia  et  laetitiie.    Benaadot,  3.  196. 

Memento  omnram  Muictonim  patriarcbaram,  propbetanim.  Apoftolomm,  eran- 
geliatanun,  mart^fTum,  confeuorum,  pnecippe  aulem  aanettt  glorieaiMinig  Delna* 
ni  temper  Virginia  Mnct»  Maria.  Beqaieicaat  aaima  iUorum  oomaa  in  man 
patnim  nostrorom  Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Jacob.    Benaodot,  1.  41.  43. 

Offeram  tibi  hoc  lacrificium  rationabile  ittcraentom  in  reqoiem  et  refHgerimk 
pacram  noftvonun,  qui  oHm  obdarmierant  in  fide  orthodma.    Dignare^  OiomnM^i 
recordari  omniam  ta^ctoram  patriarchamm  pmphetaram,  apottolorom,  evangdi»> 
taram,  mart^m^  oonfeMornm,  (Nraecipaa  Taro  aanotaa  glona  planaa  semper  vif 
ginis  genetncis  Dei  sonctaa.    Da  illis  omnibns  reqaiem.    Benaodot,  1.  26.  33.  V* 

Memento  iUomm,  qui,  cum  puritate  cordis  et  sanctitate  animae  et  corporis^  ax 
saeculo  isto  egraasi  sunt  et  ad  te,  Deos,  penreneront.    Qaietem  illis  praest^  li* 
faaVitacalis  tais  codestibas.    Benaadot,  2.  250.  '' 

Mememto  etiam,  Domine,  omniam  qai  dormieront  eC  qaiererant  in  saeerdMio  al 
omai  ordina  laioomm.  Dinare,  Donnne,  animas  eornm  omniam  qmata  donara  in 
ainn  sanctomm  Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Jacob.     Benandot,  1.  18.  73.  « *  ^ 
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in  use  u>r  faandreds  of  years  aod^  therefore,  if  petitions  for  the 
dead  suppose  a  state  of  purgatorian  punishment,  her  ladyship^ 
during  sdl  this  time,  must  have  been  in  a  pretty  situation.     Tba 
Roman  pontiff  and  priesthood,  who  wield  all  the  treasury  of 
the  church  and  all  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  for  departed  souls^ 
had,  it  would  appear,  neglected  the  goddess  of  Romanism 
These,  it  seems,  have  shown  little  respect  for  their  virgii: 
patroness,  when  they  left  the  mother  of  God  for  ages  in  such 
vulgar  and  smoky  apartments.    His  supremacy,  to  whom,  i* 
appears,  this  gloomy  territory  belongs,  and  who  has  authority 
over  its  imprisoned  spirits,  should  have  paid  some  attention  tr 
her  ladyship.'     His  holiness  surely  mignt  have  spared  some* 
thing  from  the  fund  of  supererogation  for  such  a  particuIaT 
friend.     The  ecclesiastical  bank  must  have  been  sadly  ex 
hausted,  when  her  god-bearing  ladyship  could  not,  for  so  long  Si 
time,  be  purchased  out  of  purgatory.     The  clergy  should  have 
plied  the  mass  and  the  Latin  liturgy,  which,  if  wielded  widi 
the  precision  of  modern  times,  would,  in  their  amazing  potency, 
soon  have  enabled  holy  Mary  to  scale  the  walls  of  die  pur]ga- 
torian  prison,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  warm  cliuiate,  and 
to  breathe  a  cooler  atmosphere  in  some  more  respectable  and 
healthy  seat.     The  prison  of  purgatory  was  cciOiinly  a  veiy 
sorry  accommodation,  during  so  long  a  period,  for  the  queen  (rf* 
heaven. 

The  ancient  Christians  prayed  for  those  in  bell,  as  well  as 
for  those  in  heaven.  This  fact  is  stated,  ani  the  reasons  are 
assigned  by  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine.' 
These  supplications,  it  was  alleged,  increase  celestial  happi- 
ness and  diminish  infernal  misery.  The  torments  of  the  guiltv, 
though,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  they  could  not  be  extinguished, 
might,  it  was  believed,  be  extenuated ;  and  the  joys  of  the 
just,  though  great,  might  be  augmented.  No  sufferer  indeed 
could,  by  any  advocacy,  be  translated  from  punishment  to 
felicity.  No  transmission  could  be  effected  from  the  regions  of 
sorrow  to  the  mansions  of  joy.  But  the  enjoyment  of  heaven 
might  be  enhanced,  and  the  pains  of  hell  be  alleviated  by  the 
intercessions  of  the  faithfuL 

Purgatory  therefore  formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  idea,  however,  tnough  excluded  from  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and 

>  Papa  habet  anctoritatem  taper  anhnoa  pargatoriL    Faber,  2.  501. 

*  Mtyt9tipf  owij9tw  fti9rtvomi  tosaSat  taif  ^Tsaif  vftip  tap  fj  ii7j6if  anof  rpirac* 
Cyril,  Myst  V.  p.  297.  Aueaujv  HoutvfuBa  tfjv  f^^ijfujv  ma*  vHtp  ofiaprcjSUir. 
l2fiX«i  6t  Mat  ^  vfttp  otrfwv  yufOfumi  tvx>i'  Epiph.  H.  75.  p.  911.  H^oa9ifa^ 
yiM^rcu  fua$ov  mm  a»ti6oatui.  Chrvt.  7.  362.  Ut  tolerabflior  fiat  ^•twii^t;« 
Ang.  7.  2.  239.  Non  aetemo  lappucio  finem  daado,  ted  levameii  adhibeiido. 
Aif .  7.  239. 
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Bfahometan  mythology.  A  pur2atorian  region  and  process 
obtaioed  a  place  in  the  Platonic  philosophvi  near  four  hundred 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Plato 
taught  this  theory  in  his  Phaedo  and  Gorgias.  The  Grecian 
sage  divided  men  into  three  classes,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
middiinff.  The  good  comprised  men  distinguished  for  tempe- 
rance, justice,  fortitude,  liberality,  and  truth.  Philosophers 
and  legislators,  whose  wisdom  and  laws  had  conferred  im- 
jprovement  and  happiness  on  mankind,  were  all  comprehended 
m  this  division.  The  bad  included  all  who  had  spent  their 
days  in  the  perpetration  of  aggravated  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege 
and  murder.  The  middling  kind  occupied  the  space  between 
the  patrons  of  sanctity  and  atrocity :  and  their  neutrality,  at  a 
distance  from  both  extremes,  left  them  open  to  purgation  and 
amendment.  The  good,  at  death,  passed,  without  pain  or 
delay,  '  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  to  the  habitations  of 
unparalleled  beauty.'  The  bad,  at  death,  sunk  immediately 
into  endless  torment  in  Tartarus.  The  intermediate  descrip- 
tion, 'purified  in  Acheron,  and  punished  till  their  guilt  was 
expiated,  were  at  length  admitted  to  the  participation  of 
fehcity.'^ 

J  his  fiction,  Plato  embellished  with  all  the  pomp  of  language 
metaphor.  The  Athenian  sage  possessed  perhaps  the 
greatest  luxuriance  of  imagination  and  elegance  of  expression 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosopny.  His  theory,  in 
consequence,  though  chioicrical  in  itself,  assumes  an  interest  and 
borrows  a  charm  from  the  witchery  of  its  author's  style,  the 

^undeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  colouring  of  his  fancy, 
he  Grecian  philosophy,  on  this  subject,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  fascinations  of  Roman  eloquence  and  poetry.  Cicerq, 
in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  has  clothed  Plato's  speculauon  with  all 
the  beauty  of  diction.  The  soul,  says  the  Roman  orator,  which 
has  wallowed  in  sensuality,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  liceo* 
tiousness,  and  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  will  not,  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  attain  happiness,  till  it  shall,  for 
many  ages,  have  been  tossed  in  restless  agitation  through  the 
world.  Virgil  has  inwoven  the  Platonic  fiction  in  his  immortal 
£neid  ;  and  represented  souls,  in  the  infernal  world,  as  making 
expiation  and  oDtaining  purification  by  the  application  of  water«^ 
wind,  and  fire.' 

Such  is  the  dream  of  Platonic  philosophy,  Ciceronian  elo* 
quence,  and  Virgilian  verse.  The  existence  of  a  Purgatorian 
world,  if  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  were  canonical,  could  be 

^  0»  itt9  Mr  OT  8b(»0i  fuaui  fik^kuMtvaut  ftoptv$9wtt(  tHt  tm  A^ttporra  aa» 
mAum^wm*.    Ftato,  Pha«d.  S4.    Aug.  783.    Brag.  1.  378.    Bell.  1.  7. 
•  Oicero»  3.  397.    VirgO.  i£ii.  yi. 
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easily  evinced.  The  proofs,  omitted  in  the  Jetrish  and  Chra- 
tian  revelation,  might  be  found,  with  great  facility,  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  classics.  The  topography  and  polity  of  the 
purgatorian  empire,  which  are  unmentioneu  in  the  sacred  annals, 
are  delineated  in  the  heathen  poetry  and  mythology.  The 
council  of  Trent  was  silly,  or  it  would  have  adopted  tfiiB  works 
of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  into  the  canon,  instead  of  the  Apo- 
crypha. These  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  honour  of  canonicitjr 
as  tne  Apopryphal  books,  and  would  have  supplied  irrefragabfe 
evidence  for  posthumous  expiation  as  well  as  for  many  other 
Romish  superstitoins. 

The  moaern  superstition,  therefore,  which  has  been  imposed 
on  the  world  for  Christianity,  is  no  discovery.  Platonism,  on  this 
topic,  anticipated  Popery  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  Athe- 
nian embodied  the  fabrication  in  his  philosophical  speculations, 
and  taught  a  system,  which,  on  this  subject,  is  similar  to  Ro- 
manism. The  absurdity  has,  with  some  modifications  adapting 
it  to  another  system,  been  stolen  without  being  acknowled^|ca 
fit>m  heathenism  ;  and  appended,  like  a  useless  and  deforming 
wen,  to  the  fair  form  of  Christianity. 

The  Jews,  like  the  Pagans,  believe  in  purgatory.  The  He- 
brews, though  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  became  acauaiiited 
with  the  heathen  philosophy.  Alexander  the  Great  planted  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt ;  and  these,  mingling  with  the  nations, 
be^an,  in  process  of  time,  to  blend  the  Oriental  and  Grecian 

S*i)losophy  with  the  Divine  simplicity  of  their  own  ancient 
eology.  This  perhaps  was  the  channel  through  which  this 
ancient  people  received  the  Pagan  notion  of  clarification  after 
death.  The  soul,  in  the  modern  Jewish  system,  undergoes  this 
process  of  expiation  for  only  twelve  months  after  its  separation 
tirom  the  body :  and  is  allowed,  during  this  time,  to  visit  the 
persons  and  places  on  earth,  to  which  during  life  it  was  attached. 
Spirits,  in  this  intermediate  state,  enjoy,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  punishment.  The  dead,  in  this  system, 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  pain  as  the  living  from  labour. 
The  Jewish,  like  the  popish  purgatorians,  obtauned  consolation 
and  pardon  from  the  intercessions  of  their  friends  on  earth.^ 

The  Mussulmen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems.  The 
Arabian  impostor  formed  his  theology  fj-om  Judaism  and  Popery. 
The  unlettered  prophet  of  Mecca,  it  is  commonly  believed,  was 
assisted  by  an  apostatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew  in 
the  composition  of  the  Koran  and  in  the  fabrication  of  Is- 
li^mism.  The  notion  of  posthumous  purification  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Hegira,  obtained  a  reception  into  tba 

'  Bmb.  nr.  as.    Oalm.  Diet  3.  747.    Ifartty,  7.  896. 


ahurch  and  into  the  synagogue ;  and,  from  them,  into  Mahom« 
•tanisro.  Gentilism  also  in  all  probability,  was,  in  this  amalr 
gamation  of  heterogeneous  elements,  made  to  contribute  a  part ; 
and  all  again  were,  as  might  be  expected,  modified  according 
to  the  dictation  of  prejudice  or  fancy** 

Such,  on  this  questbn,  were  the  notions  of  Pagans,  Jews,  aqd 
Mussulmen.  A  similar  appendage  was,  in  the  progress  of  sii^ 
perstition,  obtruded  on  Christianity*  Augustine  seems  to  hav^ 
been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  pur 
rjfying  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  The  Africaj^ 
aaiot,  though,  in  some  instances,  he  evinced  judgment  and  piety^ 
displayed,  on  many  occasbns,  unqualified  and  glaring  inconsis* 
tency*  His  works,  which  are  voluminous,  present  an  odd 
medley  of  sense,  devotion,  folly,  recantations,  contradictions! 
and  balderdash. 

His  opinions  on  purgatorian  punishment  exhibit  many  in- 
stances of  fickleness  and  incongruity.  He  declares,  in  mwoij 
places,  against  any  intermediate  state  after  death  between  beave^^ 
and  helL  He  rejects,  in  emphatical  language, '  the  idea  of  jt 
third  place,  as  unknown  to  Christians  and  foreign  to  revelation*' 
He  acknowledges  only  two  habitations,  the  one  of  eternal 
glory  and  the  other  of  endless  misery.  Man,  he  avers, '  wItt 
appear  in  the  last  day  of  the  world  as  he  was  in  the  last  day  of 
bis  life,  and  will  be  judged  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had 
died.'« 

But  the  saint,  notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  language,  isi 
at  other  times,  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  subject,  be 
grants,  and  with  truth,  is  one  that  he  could  never  clearly  undert 
itand.  He  admits  the  salvation  of  some  by  the  fire  mentionied 
bj  the  Aposde.  This,  however,  he  sometimes  interprets  to 
signify  temporal  tribulation  before  death,  and  sometimes  thf 
general  conflagration  after  the  resurrection.  He  generally  exr 
tends  this  ordeal  to  all  men  without  any  exception :  and  hi 
conjectures,  in  a  few  instances,  that  this  fire  may,  aa  a  tempo» 
rary  purification,  be  applied  to  some  in  the  interval  betweei^ 
death .  and  the  general  judgment.  This  interpretation,  howevqi; 
he  ofiers  as  a  mere  hypothetical  speculation.  He  cannot  teU 
whether  the  temporary  punishment  is  here  or  will  be  bereafterj; 
or  whether  it  is  here  that  it  may  not  be  hereafter.^  The  idei^ 
he  grants,  is  a  supposition  without  any  proof,  and  '  unsupportei) 
by  any  canonical  authority.'  He  would  not,  however,  *  contrar 
dict  the  presumption,  because  it  might  perhaps  be  the  truth.**' 

1  Sale,  76.    Calmet,  3.  748.     Moreiy,  397. 

*  In  quo  mm  qaemque  iovenerit  sttus  noviMimiu  diet,  in  hoe  enm  oocnprelie»> 


det  mandi  noviitimaA  diet ;  cmoiiiun  qoalii  in  die  iato  quisqaemoritar,  talis  in  di* 
illo  jodieabimr.    Aa^oatin,  ad  Uetych.  3.  743.  et  Hypox.  v.  5.  P.  40. 
»  Bamdem <ribwlal|oitiW: ifnea fgwrt.    4kiic.0,p.  JXJL  jtC  ,  Ainbot  fgl^ 
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Augustine's  doubts  show,  to  a  demonstration,  the  oareltr  of 
the  purgatorial!  chimera.     His  conjectural  statements  and  bit 
difficulty  of  decision  afibrd  decisive  proof,  that  this  dogma,  in 
his  day,  was  no  article  of  faith.     The  saint  would  never  have 
made  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  church  a  subject  of 
hesitation   and   inquiry.     He  would  not  have  represented  a 
received  opinion  as  destitnte  of  canonical  authority :  much  less 
would  he  nave  acknowledged  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and,  at  the 
Mune  time,  in  direct  unambiguous  language,  disavowed  a  third 
or  middle  place.     Purgatory,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  no  tenet  of  theology.     Augustine  seems  to 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  exclusion  and  re- 
ception of  this  theory.     The  fiction,  after  his  day?  was  owing 
to  circumstances,  slowly  and  after  several  ages  admitted  into 
Romanism. 

Augustine's  literary  and  theological  celebrity  tended  to  the 
propagation  of  this  superstition.  The  Saint's  reputation  was 
igh,  and  his  works  were  widely  circulated.  His  piety  indeed 
was  deservedly  respected  through  Christendom.  His  influence 
swayed  the  African  church.  The  African  councils,  in  their 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  con- 
trolled by  his  authority.  His  fame  extended  to  the  European 
nations,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  from  his  character  for  sanc- 
tity and  ability,  possessed,  through  a  great  part  of  his  life,  more 
real  power  than  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  hint  from  a  man  of  his 
acknowledged  superiority  would  circulate  with  rapidity,  and 
be  accompanied  with  a  powerful  recommendation  through  the 
Christian  commonwealth. 

This  superstition,  like  many  others  that  grew  up  in  the  dari^ 
tees,  was  promoted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  times.  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  England  were  overrun  with  hordes  of 
savages.  The  Goths  and  Lombards  invaded  Italy.  France 
was  subdued  by  the  Franks;  while  the  Vandals  desolated 
Spain.  The  martial  but  unlettered  Saxons  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  wasted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Britain.  The  rude 
invaders  destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of  learning,  and,  in  its 
Btead,  introduced  their  own  native  ignorance  and  uncivilization. 
Cimmerian  darkness,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  overspread 
the  world.  Art,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature  appeared, 
in  terror  or  disgust,  to  have  flea  from  barbarized  man,  and 
from  the  general  wreck  of  all  the  monuments  of  taste  and 
Christianity.     The  clouds  of  ignorance  extended  to  the  Asians 

Ang.  7.  648.  Ambo  per  enm  trenteBiit.  late  ignis  in  hoc  interim  vita  frcit  <|ood 
ApMtoliu  dixit.  Ang.  6.  127,  128.  Si^e  ibi  tantum,  siTe  et  hie  et  ibi,  tire  ideo 
kui  ut  Don  ibi  non  redorgao,  quia  fonitan  venim  est.  Aug.  C.  D.  XXI.  26»  P.  64S. 
Ib  dta  nolU  relat  omonica  coofthnitar  aathoritat.    Anf.  DoL  S.  131.  US. 
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and  Africans  as  well  as  to  the  Europeans,  prepared  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  any  absurdity,  and  facilitated  the  progress 
of  superstition. 

The  innovation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Augustine  and  the  Vandalism  of  the  age,  made  slow  progress. 
A  loose  and  indetermined  idea  of  temporary  punishment  and 
atonement  after  death,  but  void  of  system  or  consistency,  began 
to  float,  at  random,  through  the  minds  of  men.  The  supersti- 
tion, congenial  with  the  human  soul,  especially  when  destitute 
of  religious  and  literaiy  attainments,  continued,  in  gradual  and 
tardy  advances,  to  receive  new  accessions.  The  notion,  in  thid 
crude  and  indigested  state,  and  augmenting  by  continual  accn- 
mulations,  proceeded  to  the  popedom  of  Gregory  in  the  endof 
the  sixth  century. 

Gregory,  like  Augustine,  spoke  on  this  theme  with  striking 
indecision.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  African  saint,  discoursh 
ing  on  venial  frailty  and  posthumous  atonement,  wrote  witli 
hesitation  and  inconsistency.  His  infallibility,  in  his  annotl^ 
tions  on  Job,  disclsiims  an  intermediate  state  of  propitiation, 
*  Mercy,  if  once  a  fault  consign  to  punishment,  will  not,  says 
the  pontiff,  afterward  return  to  pardon.  A  holy  or  a  malignant 
spirit  seizes  the  soul,  departing  at  death  from  the  body,  and 
detains  it  for  ever  without  any  change.'*  This,  at  the  present 
day,  would  hardly  pass  for  popish  orthodoxy.  This,  in  modetii 
times,  would,  at  the  Vatican,  be  accounted  little  better  tha^ 
Protestantism. 

His  infallibility,  however,  dares  nobly  to  vary  from  himselj^ 
The  annotator  and  the  dialogist  are  not  the  same  person  or,  at 
least,  do  not  teach  the  same  faith.  The  vicar-general  of  Godf 
in  his  dialogues,  *  teaches  the  belief  of  a  purgatorian  fire,  pribi* 
to  the  general  judgment,  for  trivial  offences.'*  This,  it  must 
be  granted,  is  one  bold  step  towards  modern  Romanism.  But 
his  holiness  is  still  defective.  He  mentions  trivial  failings ;  but 
says  nothing  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  delinquency. 
This,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  sixth  century,  was  un- 
known land. 

His  holiness  is  guilty  of  another  variation  from  modern  Ca« 
tholicism.  He  had  no  common  receptacle  or  common  means' 
of  punishment,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  luckless  souls  satis- 
fying for  venial  frailty.  He  consigns  the  unhappy  purgatorian^ 
to  various  places,  and  refines  them  sometimes  in  fire  and  som^ 

^  Si  semel  culpa  ad  pflBnam  pertrahit,  muericordia  olteriut  ad  veoiam  non  rado« 
oe\    Greg,  in  Job  viii.  10.    Humani  casiu  tempore,  tiye  taacUu  sive  maligaoa 

Siritus,  egredientem  animam  claaitra  camis  acceperit,  in  etemom  lecuiOt  fM 
la  permatatione  retinebit.    Greg,  in  Job  viiL  S. 

•  De  qtdbiudam  le?ibiii  colmi,  ette,  ante  Jodidiitn.  porgatoriaa  igak  oredandnir 
eet    Qrag.    Did.  IV.  89. 
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water.  He  irmniing^y  boiled  the  spirit  of  Pascasius, 
sr  .nis  purpodc.  In  die  hoc  baths  of  Angelo.  Germanus. 
buaoD  nC^Dua.  sLwiie  Roman  deacon  standing  in  the  scald- 
jtz  izeanx.  13  Jie  punisameac  oi' supporting  Laurentius  against 

n   X  ^oieated  ejection  for  the  popedooi.^     This 


vaL^  'jr.  '.;^  -••i.'''niTIrj  seenu  li)  have  thought  the  proper  meo- 
jtni.:ii  Ir  .ne  soiucua  ox*  jl  hardened  soul,  and  for  the  precipita- 
3JZL  r  ^::--'m:Lr-»m  jf  zioru  poiluoon.  Steam,  which  now  iL 
UK  in^rrvr^ineui  n'  science  :k:iii  in  the  march  of  mind,  propels, 
jy  L£  .ntricicjj.  puwer.  die  ship,  the  coach,  and  other  kmds  ot* 
aa&:::ii:cr7.  Ta»  isel  ji  dxe  Javs  of  old  for  its  moral  efiects  io 
.:^3i:^:ix  jur^^uni:!  zncsts  ipyci  venial  stains.  The  ancients, 
X  wj^'j^^  a^  X  iceam  purrJiory,  as  the  modems  have  steam 
dQc::^'^  ?  /^rcenry  :bere!ure  aeed  not  boast  of  superiority 
j«er  2K*r  jia.'^:si&urs»  vba  Ln^niuuslj  applied  this  element  fiir  a 
»>u:r  nirpo^  ixan  iny  iiiscuwry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
3ULuu»  craved  iic  Poiscasius^  who  therefore  escaped  fn^ 
•ur:v:L:;^  :!a;am»     But  no  aiention  is  made  of  anv  mass. 


r^Uh  suL^uaier  rnimtn^rj^  viiick  IS  the  invention  of  a  later  agCi 
'^ihi  xc  u  tJrsri^'rv's  uzxk  come  into  £ishion.' 


I7autai:.  *a  Tiie  c^juiroiy.  in  die  eleventh  century,  represen- 
^  :^  ?ouL  Ji  Severtuos  bjishop  of  Cologne,  as  steeped,  ibr 
;eiWK  :!:^xi:ieTiiions  u  a  river,  whicht  he  was  satisfied,  would 
VMiu  !*^*  i^\x^!i«ary  xos^ersion  a?r  removing  the  stain  of  moral 
4t*itM.  -rxu..  HiL*  sou»ea  die  Jeparted  spirit  in  water,  as  a  moral 
'o^H.1'  I  i,tL»Lfv...:  i^'.d  iiiriiiliiiv;:  etScacy.  Caloric,  it  seems,  is 
•^  :!f  jjA'  3Cl^eilt  i>r  viecomposing  die  defilement  of  sin. 
TV  -••  lu  ,'x'cuc!U  oi^  well  as  the  hot  steam,  in  the  theory  of 
vjfrk^'l^  ^iiJ  Damiaiu  die  pontiiF  and  the  saint,  will  effect  this 

\:v:!!.ii\I.  quou*d  by  Hottingerr  mentions  another  ma<ie  of  pu- 
ritvii!^  <>u'ls«  This  ainsists  in  consigning  them  to  cold  lodgings. 
$v/itic  isiKTrtieiu  \i  <«:ems>  during  the  dme  of  a  violent  beat, 
fii/uiui  (I  ifK.'  Mi.iLcr  s  muss  of  the  coldest  ice.  This,  the  fislier- 
UK?(i  •Ki\!:r;i  itrt^stMited  t«>  bishop  Theobald,  a  naked,  shivering, 
iutft'o  ^!Tv»>t,  w-dca  siiriereJ  :he  pains  of  purgatorj'  in  this  con- 
j^iu:'v*ii>  '.t'vtMlcvi.  -.::  loud  ouicry  Irum  its  icy  tenement,  its  dis- 
Uv:^>«  ii^i  Iv'^tvl  ::x*  did  of  Theobald's  prayers.'  The  bishop's 
uiicK\^i.>iis  5LV(t  :hawed  the  congealment,  and  liberated  the 
ivv.it  ^»i*j;».'itv\i  sj»irit.  Aoconiing  to  Gregory,  Damian,  and 
Xio!Kt:u.  '.Mcrei^iw  not  only  tire,  but  also  water  in  its  fluid, 
ffi»^v.*.  .i:ivl  <t\i:aidcd  scate.  will  ser\*e  as  a  wash  in  a  purgatorian 

t  t^i^^Miitt  'II  c^uritKw  «taatein  inveaerit.     Lal>b.  5.  419.    Greg.  DiaL  IT.  40 
|^ft-«iu>iA    I  rV'^ruii^  A:u*i7iinmpua:eb«tar.     Faber.  IV.  p.  448. 

•  lUs!    II   9.     UnJtMO.').  •44. 

*  |ii4M.  x*(HM  MMU««nK  «4wiDdui  mimam  cUoaBtem  de  itta  gjbcie.    Nidhttrd,  91. 
IMlMif .  «.  IMC. 
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proce^  for  purging  venial  transgressors.  These  authors  there* 
fore  had  discovered  or  invented  no  common  depot  or  medium 
of  execution  for  the  unfortunate  ghosts  doomed  to  satisfy  for 
trivial  misdemeanors. 

Platina,  in  his  life  of  Benedict,  presents  a  view  of  purgatory 
in  the  eleventh  century.  His  posthumous  infallibility  pope 
Benedict  appeared  to  a  traveller,  decorated  with  the  beautiful 
ears  and  tail  of  an%iss,  and  dignified  with  the  graceful  counte* 
nance  and  limbs  of  a  bear.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  was* 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  cause  of  the  unholy  transforma* 
tion.  My  deformity  afusr  death,  replied  his  holiness,  is  the 
reward  of  my  pollution  in  life.  The  pontiff,  according  to  the 
historian,  was  doomed  to  be  dragged  tul  the  day  of  judgment 
through  thorns  and  filth,  in  regions  exhaling  stench,  and  sulphur 
and  fire. 

Gregory  has,  by  several  authors,  been  represented  as  the  dis- 
coverer or  rather  the  creator  of  purgatory.  Otho,  a  learned 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  man  of  extensive  informa* 
tion,  accounted  this  pontifi'^s  fabulous  dialogues  the  foundation 
of  the  purgatjorian  notion.  Bruys,  in  modern  times,  agreeing 
with  Otno,  represents  Gregory  as  me  person  who  discovered  this 
middle  state  for  venial  sinners.  His  infallibility  certainly 
sanctioned  the  fabrication,  with  his  pondfical  authority :  and  his 
name  gave  it  circulation.  He  enriched  the  meagre  figure  with 
severaladditions,  and  has  the  credit  of  becoming  the  early  patron 
and  improver  of  the  innovation.  He  did  not  indeed  perfect  the 
system.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  the  schoolmen,  who,  in 
many  instances,  completed  the  inventions  of  their  predecessors* 
But  the  unfinished  portrait  received  several  new  touches  from  his 
pencil,  which  w<is  always  the  willing  instrument  of  superstition.^ 

The  pontiff  himself  seems  to  confess  the  novelty  of  the  system. 
Many  tnings,  says  his  infallibility,  have  in  these  last  times  be* 
come  clear,  which  were  formerly  concealed.^  This  declaratioa 
is  in  the  dialogue  that  announces  the  existence  of  purgatory ; 
which,  he  reckons,  was  one  of  the  bright  discoveries  that  dis- 
tinguished his  age.  This  consideration  perhaps  will  account  fof 
the  pontiff's  inconsistency.  The  hierarch,  as  already  shown^ 
both  opposed  and  advocated  the  purgatorian  theology.  His 
opposition  perhaps  preceded  the  happy  moment,  in  wnich  the 
flood  of  lignt  burst  on  his  mind,  and  poured  the  knowledge  of 
the  new-born  faith  with  overwhelming  illumination  on  his 
astonished  soul. 

>  Gregoire  en  fit  U  deooaTerte  daM  §m  beMix  dialogaaft.  Bnij%  1.  378.  OtlMi, 
▲db.  1146. 

*  In  hif  eztTMois  temporibni,  tarn  mnlta  aninMbvi  claMiciinty  qui  ■•«•  Utsm 
ivBfi.    Qngarj,  Oinl.  IV.  40 
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The  innovation  mentioned  in  this  *  manner  with  doubt  by 
Augustine,  and  recommended  with  inconsistency  by  Gregoiy, 
men  of  high  authority  in  their  day,  continued  to  spread  and 
claim  the  attention  and  belief  of  men.  The  names  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Roman  saints  were  calculated  to  influence  the  faith  of 
the  Latins,  among  whom  the  invention  advanced,  though  with 
tardy  steps,  to  perfection.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  Alpine  ava- 
lanche, increased  in  its  progress.  This  terror  of  the  Alps,  as  it 
proceeds  on  its  headlong  course,  acquires  new  accessions  of 
snowy  materials  ;  and  the  opinion,  patronized  by  a  saint  and  a 
pontiff,  received,  in  like  manner,  continual  accretions  from  con- 
ffenial  minds.  The  shallow  river,  advancing  to  the  main  swells 
by  the  influx  of  tributary  waves,  and  the  recent  theory,  in  a 
similar  way,  as  it  flowed  down  the  stream  of  time,  augmented 
its  dimensions  from  the  unfailing  treasury  of  superstition. 

The  progress  of  the  fabrication,  however,  was  slow.  Its  move- 
ments to  perfection  were  as  tardy,  as  its  introduction  into  Chris- 
tendom had  been  late.  This  opinion,  say^  Courayer,  *  did  not 
begin  to  assume  a  form  till  the  fifth  century.'  Fisher  admits 
that '  all  the  Latins  did  not  apprehend  its  truth  at  the  same  time, 
but  by  gradual  advances.  Tne  universal  church,  he  admits, 
knew  and  received  pur^toiy  at  a  late  period.'^  Its  belief  ob- 
tained no  general  cstabhshment  in  the  Christian  commonwealth 
for  ages  after  Gregory's  death.  The  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
in  836,  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  posthumous  satisfaction 
or  pardon.  This  synod  mentions  *  three  ways  of  punishment 
for  men's  sins.'  Of  these,  two  are  in  this  life  and  one  after 
death.  Sins,  said  this  assembly,  '  are,  in  this  world,  punished 
by  the  repentance  or  compunction  of  the  transgressor,  and  by 
the  correction  or  chastisement  of  God.  The  third,  after  death, 
is  tremendous  and  awful,  when  the  judge  shall  say,  depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.'*  The  fathers  of  this  council  knew  nothing  of  pur- 
gatory, and  left  no  room  for  its  expiation. 

The  innovation,  in  998,  obtained  an  establishment  at  Cluny. 
Odilo,  whom  Fulbert  calls  an  archangel,  and  Baronius  the 
brightest  star  of  the  age,  opened  an  extensive  mart  of  prayers 
and  masses  for  the  use  of^  souls  detained  in  the  purgatorian 
retort.     Fulbert's  archangel  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have 

'  Ce  n*e8t  proprement  qae  dans  le  cinqui^me  aiecle,  qae  cetta  opinion  a  com* 
menc6e  4  prendre  une  forme.  Coaray.  in  Paol.  2.  644.  Neque  Latini  simol 
mnnea  ted  sensim  hujus  rei  veritatem  concerpemnt.  Piit^atorium  tam  aero  cogm> 
tarn  ac  receptnm  univeme  eccleaise  fuerit.  Fish.  Con.  Lutb.  Art.  IS.    Geddis,  110. 

*  Tribus  modis  peccata  mortaliam  vindicantor;  doobaa  in  hac  vita :  tertio  Tero 
ia  futura  vita.  Tertia  autem  extat  ralde  pertimescenda  et  terribilia,  aum  non  in 
hoc  aed  in  futnro  joatiaainio  Dei  jodicio  6et  accalo,  qaando  jastna  judex  dictnraa 
Mt,  dkoradita  a  me,  malediciti,  in  ifnem  vtamom.    Labb.  f.  844.    Onbb.  2. 711. 
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axceHed  all  bis  predecessors.  A  few,  in  several  places,  had  be- 
gun to  retail  intercessions  for  the  purgatorians.  But  Odilo 
cominenced  business  as  a  wholesale  merchant'  The  traffic, 
no  doubt,  was  as  beneficial  as  it  was  benevolent,  and  graiified 
at  once  the  selfish  and  social  passions. 

*  Odilo*s  exertions,  in  his  spiritual  emporium,  gained  the  grati- 
tude, if  not  the  monejr  of  Benedict  the  Eighth.  His  infalli- 
bility, notwithstanding  his  holiness  and  supremacy  in  life,  had, 
after  death,  the  mischance  of  fafling  into  the  place  of  posthu- 
mous punishment.  His  holiness,  however,  through  the  media- 
tion and  masses  of  the  Abbot,  escaped  from  the  smoke  and  fire 
of  purgatory.*  All  this  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
Benedict,  and  also,  as  he  died  rich,  to  Odilo. 

The  purgatorian  novelty,  however,  though  admitted  by  many, 
had  not  obtained  a  general  reception  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  is  clear  from  Otho  the  historian,  who  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  and  research.  This  author  repre- 
sents *  some  as  believing  in  a  purgatorian  place  situated  in  the 
infernal  regions,  were  souls  are  consigned  to  darkness  or  roasted 
with  the  fire  of  expiation.**  This  testimony  is  very  explicit. 
The  opinion  was  not  entertained  by  all,  but  asserted  by  some. 
The  nistorian,  who  possessed  enlarged  information,  would 
never  have  used  such  language,  had  purgatory,  in  his  day,  been 
the  common  belief  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.  The  peo- 
ple were  divided.  Some  maintained,  and  some  rejected  the 
dogma  of  a  temporary  expiation  after  death.  Those  who 
believed  in  the  posthumous  satisfaction  could  not  agree  whether 
the  medium  of  torment  was  darkness  or  fire.  The  innovationy 
it  is  plain,  had  not,  in  Otho's  day,  become  the  general  faith  of 
Christendom.  Bernard,  who  Nourished  in  the  same  age  a^ 
Otho,  could  not,  with  all  his  saintship,  determine  whether  the 
posthumous  punishment  '  was  by  heat,  cold,  or  some  other 
mfliction.'* 

The  speculation  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Odilo  fell,  after 
Otho's  time,  into  the  hands  of  Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen. 
The  angelic  doctor  and  the  rest  of  the  confraternity  finished 
the  fabric,  which  others  had  founded.  These,  on  this  subject 
as  on  others,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  outline  of  former 

*  Odilonem  hoc  anno  commemoretionem  omniam  defiinctorara  institaiMe :  cnjus 
ezemplo  ad  coeteraa  ecclesias  hec  inititutio  promana?it.  Mabillon,  4.  135.  Spon. 
1048.  II,  in.     Bniya,  2.  240. 

*  yir  Dei  pnec^it,  at  pro  defoncto  pontifice,  precea  fierent.  Mabilloa,  4.  313, 
S13. 

^  Baae  apod  Inferoa  locnm  porgatoriam,  in  qoo  salrandi  rel  tenebraa  taatttm 
afllciantar,  rel  ezpiationis  igne  detorqaentnr,  qoidam  afaomnt.  Otho,  Chroa. 
Tiii.  26. 

^  Qoi  in  pvrgitorio  aont,  expectant  redeniptiooem  prhis  crnciandi  ant  calore  ig* 
WMf  ant  rigore  frigoria,  ant  alicnjoa  graTitate  dotoria.    Bernard,  1719. 
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days,  and  furnished  the  skeleton  with  sinews,  muscles*  formi 
and  colour.  Their  distinctions  on  this  topic  exhibit  a  disp^y 
of  supererogation  in  subtilty,  metaphysics,  and  refinement 
Their  attention  fixed  the  place  and  the  punishment  of  the  pur- 
gatorian  mansions.^ 

The  plan,  finished  in  this  manner  by  the  schoolmen,  oame 
bef()re  the  general  council  of  Florence  in  its  twenty-^fth  sessioa 
in  1438,  and  received  its  sanction.  This  decision  was  ratified 
by  pope  Eugenius :  and  the  opinion,  after  a  long  succession  of 
variations,  became  at  length  a  dogma  of  faith  in  the  Latio 
communion.* 

The  Greeks,  however,  opposed  the  Latins  on  this  question  in 
the  Florentine  council,  and  the  discordancy  occasioned  long 
and  nonsensical  discussions.  The  Greeks,  with  impregnable 
obstinacy,  disclaimed  the  idea  of  fiery  pain  or  expiation. 
Each,  however,  actuated  with  the  desire  of  accommodation, 
yielded  a  little  to  the  other.  The  Latins  waved  the  idea  of 
purgatorian  fire :  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  politely  ad- 
mitted a  posthumous  atonement  by  darkness,  labour,  sorrow, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God.  A  temporary  unioo 
therefore  was  formed  without  sincerity,  but  soon  afterward  vicJa- 
ted.  The  Grecian  disbelief  of  purgatory  has  been  granted  by 
Guido,  Alpbonsus,  Fisher,  More,  Prateolus,  Renaudot,  and 
Simon.  Bellarmine  himself  here  suspected  the  Greeks  of 
heresy;  and  supported  his  surmises  with  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  angelic  doctor.  The  disbelief  of  this 
theology  was  also  entertained  by  the  other  oriental  denomina- 
tions, such  as  the  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians.* 

The  city  of  Trent  witnessed  the  last  synodal  discussion  on 
this  topic  in  a  general  council.  The  decision,  on  that  occasion, 
presented  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  unity.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  formulary  was  committed,  says  raolo,  to  the 
cardinal  of  Warmia  and  eight  bishops,  or,  according  to  Pala- 
vicino,  to  five  bishops  and  five  divines.  These,  knowing  the 
delicacy  of  the  task,  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  difficulty,  yet 
could  not  agree.  Terms,  says  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  could  not 
be  found  to  express  each  person's  mind.^  Language,  incapa- 
ble of  representing  their  diversity  of  opinion,  sunk  under  the 

»  Aqnin.  IH.  69,  70.  P.  544,  547,  5S5. 

•  Labb.  18.  526.     Bin.  8.  568.     Crabb,  3.  476. 

»  Bin.  8.  561.    Crabb.  3.  376.     Coss.  6.  20.     Bell.  1.  2.     Alphon.  Vm.     Fiak. 
A.  18.     More,  63.     Prateol.  VII.     Renaud.  2.  105.     Simon,  c.  1.     Bell.  1.  1370l 

*  N'etant  paa  possible  de  trouver  des  termes  propres  k  exprimer  lea  choaes  an. 

Ei  de  chaciin,  u  valoit  mieax  n*en  dire  antre  chose  ainon  que  bonnes  oeavrea  dea 
[61ea  servent  aux  morts  poor  la  remission  de  leors  peines.    PaoL  2.  633,  634. 
PillftV.  Xiy.  3.    Da  Pin,  8.  633     Ubb.  20. 170. 
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mighty  task  of  enomerating  the  minute  and  numberless  varia- 
tions, entertained  by  a  communion  which  boasts  of  perfect  and 
exclusive  agreement  and  immutability.  This,  in  variety,  out- 
rivalled  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  These,  in  the  utterance 
of  heresy,  have  sometimes  evinced  ample  want  of  accordancy ; 
but  never,  like  the  Trentine  fathers,  exhausted  language  in 
stating  their  jarring  notfans.'  The  theological  vocabulary  was 
always  found  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  heretical  variety.  But 
the  universal,  infallible,  holy,  Roman  council,  through  want  of 
words  or  harmony,  was  forced  tp  admit,  in  general  terms,  the 
existence  of  a  middle  place,  disengaged  of  all  particular  cir- 
cfUmstantial  explanation.  This,  the  council  pledged  their  word, 
lA  taught  by  revelatbn  and  tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty 
msenably  of  Trent.  The  holy  unerring  iathers,  however, 
though  they  could  not  agree  themselves  nor  find  expression  for 
ttieir  clashing  speculations,  did  not  forget  to  curse,  with  cordi- 
ality and  devotion,  all  who  dissented  from  their  sovereign 
decision.  The  cursing  system,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  the  sacred  synod  showed  any  unanimity. 
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Diu89  Major,  Clichtovius,  Gabutius,  Siricius,  and  Innocent* 
This  party,  however,  was  never  considerable  either  in  number 
or  influence. 

A  second  party  reckons  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  a  human 
constitution.  These,  in  general,  esteem  the  prohibition  a  ques- 
tion not  of  faith  but  of  discipline,  prescribea  not  by  God  but 
by  man,  and  capable  of  being  altered  or  even  repealed  by 
human  authority.  These  are  numerous,  and  include  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  popish  communion :  and  the  opinion  has  been 
patronized  by  many  theologians  of  influence  and  learning,  such 
as  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Bellarmine,  Valentia,  Bossuet,  Du 
Pin,  Gother,  Challenor,  and  Milner. 

The  partizans  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  subdivided  into 
two  factions,  distinguished  by  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  One 
of  these  factions  accounts  the  matrimonial  interdiction,  apos- 
tolical, established  by  the  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel ;  and 
continued  in  uninterrupted  succession  till  the  present  day.  This 
forms  a  close  approximation  to  t'he  former  system  ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  advocated,  with  some  variation  and  inconsistency, 
by  Jerome,  Chrysostora,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Bellar- 
mine, Godeau,  and  Thomassin.'  The  other  &ction  reckons 
the  regulation  merely  ecclesiastical  or  human,  and  a  matter  of 
mere  expediency,  and  capable  of  dispensation  or  recission 
according  to  utility.  This  system  has  been  countenanced  by 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Antonius,  and  Gratian.  The  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  says  Gratian,  is  forbidden  neither  by  evangelical  or 
apostolical  authority.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Aquinas  and  Cajetan.^ 

A  third  party  account  sacerdotal  celibacy  not  only  ecclesias- 
tical or  human,  but  also  useless  or  hurtful.  The  opposition  to 
the  prohibition,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion, 
has  in  every  age,  been  persevering  and  powerful.  This  hosti- 
lity will,  in  glowing  colours,  appear  in  the  ensuing  details.  The 
privation  has  been  discountenanced  by  many  ot  the  ablest  pat- 
rons of  Romanism,  such  as  Panormitan,  Erasmus,  Durand, 
Polydorus,  Alvarus,  and  Pius.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  says 
Pius  the  Second,  is  supported  by  strong  reasons,  but  opposed 
by  stronger.  The  edicts  of  Siricius  and  Innocent,  by  which 
the  privation  was  first  enforced,  were  rejected  by  many  of  the 

1  Jarom.  adr.  Jot.  Epiph.  H.  48.  M^r,  D.  24.  Clich.  c.  4.  Belt  I.  la  OibcrV 
1.  109.    Oabat.  21. 

*  Oetta  loi  ett  suifi  ancienne,  que  1'e^liie.    TbomaatiB,  I.  43.    Anton,  c.  31. 

*  Non  eat  aMentmliter  annezam  debitnm  continentiae  ordini  lacro,  aed  ex  at»> 
tnto  eccleaiae.  Aqoin.  II.  Q.  88.  A.  II.  P.  311.  Potest  Summus  Pontifez  dispell- 
sara  in  matriinonio  com  sacerdote.  Nee  radone  nee  aotoritate  probator  qaod,  ab- 
iolate  loqaendo,  sacerdos  peccet  contrabendo  matrimoniom,  quin  ratio  potina  el 
ad  oppositom  dacit.    Cijetan,  1. 121.    Bell.  1.  19.    Godea.  2.  154. 
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clergy.  Gregory's  tyranny  on  this  topic  met  with  decided  lio»- 
dlity.  His  attempt  was,  by  many,  accounted  an  innovation  and 
produced  a  schism.  Many  chose  to  renounce  the  priesthood 
rather  than  submit  to  pontifical  despotism,  violate  their  conjugal 
engagements,  or  relinquish  the  objects  of  their  affections.  The 
German  emperor  and  clergy  supplicated  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 
fbr  a  repeal  of  the  enactments  against  sacerdotal  matrimony,  and 
supported  their  petition  with  the  most  irrefragable  arguments, 
such  as  the  novelty  of  privation,  and  its  dreadful  consequences 
on  morality.  Augustine,  the  Bavarian  ambassador  at  Trent, 
petitioned  against  clerical  celibacy,  which,  he  declared,  **  was 
not  of  divine  right  or  commanded  by  God."  His  speech,  on 
the  occasion,  met,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  with  attention 
and  even  applause.  The  French  king  and  clergy  at  Poissy 
issued  a  similar  petition  to  the  pope  in  1561,  enforced  by  similar 
reasons.^  Many  of  the  popish  errors  indeed  may,  in  theory,  be 
absurd  as  clerical  celibacy.  But  none,  in  practice,  has  been 
attended  with  such  odious  and  appalling  effects  in  the  demor* 
alization  of  man.  The  rankest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery, 
originating  in  the  unnatural  interdiction,  has,  in  the  Romish 
communion,  disgraced  sacerdotal  dignity,  and  stained  the  annals 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation 
from  the  Jewish  theocracy  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  Jews  countenanced  neither  celibacy  nor  maidenhood,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  contained  neither  unmatrimonial  priests  nor 
cloistered  nuns.  The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
were  married,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Prior  to  Moses, 
the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews  possessed  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  was  prince  and  priest;  but  was  not 
debarred  connubial  enjoyments.  Moses,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Israel,  was  married  and  had  a  family.  The  holy  prophets 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Noah,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  formed  this  connexion,  and  became  the  parents  of  sons 
and  daughters.  The  levitical  priesthood  were  allowed  the 
same  liberty.  Matrimony  indeed,  among  the  Israelitish  clergy, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  bare  permission  ;  but  amounted  in  one 
sense  to  a  command.  The  priesthood,  among  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  was  hereditary.  The  sons  of  the  Aaronical 
priests  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  their  birth-right,  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacerdotal  functions.*  An  injunction 
therefore  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  have  been  laid  on  the  min- 
ister of  the  Jewish  establishment  in  favour  of  that  institution, 

1  BrujB,  3.  39S.    Bell.  1.  1110.    Pa  Pin,  3.  33fi,  522.    Brasm.  1.  422.    riadna 
k  Pios  2.  Paolo,  9.  680. 
*  Crab.  1.  417.    Chi7«ottoni,  1.  268,  568,  et  2.  298.    BeU.  !.  18. 
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by  which,  according  to  the  Divine  appointment,  the  priestly 
office  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  successors,  wlio 
presided  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of  Canaan. 

Sacerdotal  celibacy  is  a  variation  from  the  Cnristian  dispen- 
sation revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Christian  Reve- 
lation affords  express  precept  and  example  for  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Paul,  addressing  Timothy  and  Titus,  represents 
the  bishop  as  •  the  husband  of  one  wife.'  The  same  is  said  of 
the  deacon.  Matrimony,  therefore,  according  to  the  book  of 
God,  does  not  disqualify  for  the  episcopacy  or  the  deaconship. 
The  inspired  penman  also  characterizes  *  forbidding  to  marry* 
as  « a  doctrine  of  devils.*  The  interdiction  of  the  conjugal 
union,  according  to  apostolical  authority,  emanated  not  from 
God  but  from  Satan.  The  prohibition  and  its  practical  conse- 
quences among  the  Romish  clergy  are  worthy  of  their  author. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  sacerdotal  celibacy 
reflect  with  disgust  on  an  institution,  which,  in  its  progress,  has 
been  marked  with  scenes  of  filthiness,  that  have  disgraced 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  popish  priesthood,  and  our  common 
species.  *Take  away  honourable  wedlock,'  says  Bernard, 
*and  you  will  fill  the  church  with  fornication,  incest,  sodonenr 
and  all  pollution.'  Erasmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
its  efiects,  compared  it  to  a  pestilence.*  These  authors  have 
drawn  the  evil  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  and  emblazoned  the 
canvass  with  a  picture  taken  from  life. 

The  apostles  nave  left  examples  as  well  as  precepts  in  favour 
of  matrimony.  All  the  apostles,  says  Ambrosius,  except  John* 
and  Paul,  were  married.  Simon,  whose  pretended  successors 
have  become  the  vicegerents  of  heaven,  was  a  married  man^ 
and  the  sacred  historians  mention  his  mother-in-law.  Peter 
and  Philip,  say  Clemens  and  Eusebius,  had  children.  Paul 
was  married,  according  to  Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Eusebius;. 
though  the  contrary  was  alleged  by  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Epiph- 
anius,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  and  Ausustine.' 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  varymg  in  this  manner  from  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  also  a  variation  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  interdiction  of  sacerdotal  matrimony  is  unknown  to. 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  church,  the  mouldering  fragments. 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  records  of  ecclesiastical' 

^  Tolle  de  ecclofU  honorabile  connobimn  et  thornm  immacalatQin,  nonne  replei , 
etm  concnbinariiA,  incettaofii,  seminifloU,  molIibq«  mucalonuD  concubltoriba^ 
et  Omni  deaiqae  genera  iaumuidoram  T    Benufd,  Berm.  66.  P.  763.  Tin.  III.  t.* 
12.  etIV.S.    TUu^L  6. 

'  Qime  pettb  ant  laet  a  saperii  aat  infemit  immitti  point  nocentior.    Entm. 
1>  443* 

*  Omiie*  Apottoli,  exoepto  Johenae  et  Paolo,  nzorea  Wbaeruat.    Amb.  in  t 
Coria.  iL    Matth.  will  14.    Clem.  535.    Strev.  3.    Boaeb.  ill.  30.  II.   Cabn  99 
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Uitory.  No  vestige  of  the  profaibition  is  to  be  found  in  the  long 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  redemptioo.  Its 
warmest  patrons  can  produce  no  testimony  of  its  existence  fiw 
three  ages  after  the  epoch  of  the  incarnation ;  nor  any  indeed 

E)sse8Sii:^  the  least  authority  till  the  days  of  Jerome  and 
piphanius  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  tnonk  of 
Palestine  and  the  bishop  of  Salamis  are  the  first  witnesses 
which  could  be  produced  by  ail  the  learnmg  and  research  of 
Bellarmine,  or  Thomassin ;  and  even  their  attestation  is  con- 
tradictory and  inconsistent  with  cotemporary  history. 

This  lengthened  period  was  enlightened  and  adorned  by  a 
succession  of  Apostolical  and  Chnstian  authors;  and  all  are 
silent  on  this  theme,  or  bear  testimony  to  the  unconfined  iree* 
dom  of  matrimony.  The  inspired  writers  were  followed  by 
the  apostolical  men,  Hermas,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Polycarp» 
and  Ignatius.  These  again  were  succeeded  by  a  long  train  of 
ecclesiastical  authors,  such  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clemens,  Ori* 
gen,  TertuUian,  Minucius,  Athenagoras,  and  Cyprian.  But 
none  of  these  mention,  in  express  or  implied  phraseology,  any 
connubiiU  restriction  on  the  clergy:  and  the  omission  is  not 
supplied  by  a  single  pontifical  edict  or  synodal  canon  prior  to 
t)ie  fourth  century. 

Many  documents  of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  remain, 
which  testify  their  unrestrained  liberty  to  form  and  enjoy  the 
nuptial  connexion,  and  which  are  conclusive  and  above  all 
suspicion.  A  few  of  these  may  be  subjoined,  taken  from 
Dionysius,  Clemens,  Origan,  and  the  Apostolic  canons. 

Dionysius,  about  the  year  one  hundred  and  seventy,  affi)rd8 
one  decisive  testimony  to  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood  in  his 
day.  Th^  interesting  relation  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Dio- 
nysius,  according  to  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was 
bishop  of  Corinth.     He  was  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 

Siety;  and  did  not  confine  his  valuable  labours  to  his  own 
iocese,  but  extended  them  to  other  parts  of  Christendom.  He 
wrote  to  the  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,  Nicomedians,  Gortini- 
ans,  Amastrians,  and  Gnos^ians,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
truth  and  peace.  His  letter  to  the  Gnossians  was  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  Pinytus,  a  Cretan  bishop,  actuated 
oy  ignorance  or  presumption,  urged  the  necessity  of  abstinence 
in  all  its  rigour  on  the  clergy  of  nis  diocese.  Dionysius,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  unconstitutional  attempt,  wrote  to  the 
Gnossians  and  admonished  Pinytus  to  regard  the  weakness  of 
man,  and  to  lay  no  such  heavy  burden  on  the  clergy.  Pinytus, 
convinced  of  his  error,  bowed  to  the  wise  and  well-tinoed 
counsel,  and  replied  to  his  Corinthian  monitor  in  strains  of 
eulogy  and  admiration.    The  relation  is  conclusive  agakwl 
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sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  days  of  the  Cretian  and  Corinthian 
bishops.  Dionysius,  famed  for  superior  information  on  eccle- 
siastical laws,  condemned  the  injurbus  and  unwarranted  inno- 
vation. Pinytus  pleaded  no  authority  for  his  opinion,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  other's  decision  without  hesitation.  Hail  the 
interdiction  of  priestly  wedlock  been  apostolical  or  even  eccle- 
siastical, and  continued  in  the  church  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  one  would  not 
have  advised  its  abolition,  nor  the  other  have  admitted  his 
determination  with  so  much  submission.' 

Clemens,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  testifies  to  the 
same  effect*  *God,'  sa^s  the  catechist  of  Alexandria,  'allows 
eveiT  man,  whether  priest,  deacon,  or  layman,  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  and  to  use  matrimony  without  reprehensioik 
What  can  the  enemy  of  matrimony  say  against  procreatiout 
when  it  is  permitted  to  a  bishop,  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house» 
and  who  governs  the  church.''  This  is  clear  and  satisfactcMy. 
The  use,  as  well  as  the  contract  of  marriaffe  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  lawful  both  for  the  clergy  and  for  the 
laity.  .  The  connubial  state  and  its  enjoyments  extended  in  the 
days  of  Clemens  to  the  pastor  as  well  as  to  the  flock.  Clement 
was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  both  in  philosophy  and  the-" 
ology,  and  therefore  could  not,  on  this  topic,  be  mistaken  in  the 
existing  regulations  of  his  day. 

Origon,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centuryi 
is  another  witness.  Origen's  testimony  iB  quoted  by  Bellar- 
mine  in  &vor  of  sacerdotal  celibacy;  but  certainly  with  little 
judgment.  His  argument  recoils  on  its  author.  *  The  duties 
of  matrimony,'  says  Origen  cited  by  Bellarmine,  '  hinder  the 
continual  sacrifice,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  ofiered 
only  by  snch  as  devote  themselves  to  constant  and  perpetual 
continency.'*  This  evinces  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  car- 
dinal intended.  Some  who  ministered  at  the  altar,  according 
to  Origen's  words,  were  married,  and  he  complained  that  their 
connubial  engagements  prevented  their  due  and  regular  attend* 
ance  on  the  sacred  duty.  He  does  not  mention  or  pretend  any 
ecclesiastical  law  or  injunction,  requiring  the  observation  of 
clerical  celibacy.  He  only  speaks  his  own  private  opinion  as 
a  matter  of  expediency.  His  language  bears  testimony  to  the 
&clj  that  mamed  men,  in  the  third  centuiTi  officiated  at  the* 
altar,  and  to  the  non-existence  of  any  ecclesiastical  canon  or 

t  Euteb.  IV.  23.    Nicepb.  IV.  8.     Mendoca,  II.  60. 

*  Tor  tffi  fumi  jvmutftf  CM^pa  Mtant  oKo^x^ta**  warn  IlpiijSvrf ^,  ly  »ay  Aittjiaft^ 
mm  UMdMf,  OMiCAi^iC^Mi  yoftA^  x^f'^fH'    CImb.  Alaacaa.  1.  MS.    Tim.  UL  4« 

*  Impedkar  inyifioinin  indennenfl  iis  q«i  «oDJiif[altbaf  neoetsitetibiM  ■erwiwt. 
Undo  ridetor  mihi,  qood  illius  solias  est  offers  ucriDciam  qai  indatUMati  et  perppK 
tuM  M  d^TOTOTil  CMtittti.    <HiSHH  Hom.*M.    ML  U  U 14.  .w 
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usage  enforcing  clerical  abstinence.  He  pleads  only  bis  prirate 
judgment  in  behalf  of  bis  opinion.  His  prepossessions  affainst 
all  nuptial  engagements  are  well  known,  ana  prompted  bim  to 
use  a  remedy  in  bis  own  person,  contrary  to  all  law  buman 
and  divine.  He  armed  bimself  against  temptation,  by  a 
mutilation  which  was  interdicted  by  the  twenty-second  apos- 
tolical and  first  Nicene  canons :  and  one  would  expect  by  setf- 
preservation.  This  shows  the  insiraificance  of  his  opinion  on 
this  as  on  oiber  topics  of  faith  and  discipline.  BeHarmine  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  demon  of  infatuation,  when  he 
appealeil  to  Origen*3  judgment. 

The  fifth  apostolical  canon  is  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
enactment  *  pronounces  excommunication  and,  in  case  of  coo* 
tumacy,  deposition  against  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who, 
under  pretext  of  religion,  puts  away  his  wife.'^  The  canon, 
notwithstanding  the  scribbling  of  Binius,  plainly  supposes  cler- 
ical matrimony  and  forbids  separation.  These  canons  indeed 
were  compiletl  neither  by  an  apostolic  pen  nor  in  an  apostolic 
age»  Turriano,  it  is  true,  ascribed  them  to  tbe  apostles 
Baronius  and  BeHarmine  retained  fifty  of  them  and  rejected 
thirty-five.  Tbe  ablest  critics,  however,  such  as  Du  Pin, 
Beveridge,  Albaspinaeus  and  Giannon,  have  regarded  tbem  as 
a  collection  of  canons,  selected  from  Synods  prior  to  the  council 
of  Nice  in  325.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  statement.  Tbe 
canons  are  often  cited  by  the  councils  and  authors  of  tbe  fourth 
century.  John  of  Antioch  inserted  them  in  his  collection  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  tbe  emperor  himself  eulogized  them  io 
bis  sixth  Novel ;  whilst  their  authority,  at  a  later  date,  was 
acknowledged  by  Damascen,  Photius,  and  the  Seventh  General 
Council.* 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  however,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
mnnrh  of  superstition,  obtained  at  length  in  the  west,  though 
always  rejected  in  Eastern  Christendom.  The  mind  of  super* 
stitiou  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  superior  holiness  to  virginity 
and  celibacv,  and  to  venerate  abstinence  of  this  kind  with  blind 
devotion.  Men,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  bv  pretensions  to  this  species  of  self-denial  and  its 
iancieil  purity,  and  abstraction  from  sublunary  care  and  enjoy- 
ment. Its  votaries,  in  every  age,  have,  by  an  effected  singu- 
larity and  ascetic  contempt  of  pleasure,  contrived  to  attract  the 
eyt>  of  superstition,  deceive  themselves,  or  amuse  a  silly  world. 
'I  his  veneration  for  celibacy  has  appeared  through  the  nations, 
and  in   the  systems  of  Paganism,  Heresy,  and  Romanism. 

*  ll|ntcopua.  Tel  prMbiter,  Tel  Diaconua  oxorem  tiiam  ne  cgiciat  religiondt  pn»> 
tntUt  tin  Biitem  ejiceeit  aegregetor,  et  n  penereret  deiWDatiir.  Labb.  1.  90. 
^b.  1,  6.    Onbb.  1.  15. 

«  Dm  Tin.  c.  10.    GkBM%  n.  t.    0«t«L  1.  4».  44f. 
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Clerical  ceUbacy  is  the  child,  not  of  religion  or  Christianity,  bat 
of  superstition  and  policy. 

Austerity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  lawful  as  well  as  unlaw*r 
ful  gratifications,  the  heathen  accounted  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Romans,  during  their  profession  of  Gentilism,  though 
their  Pontifex  Maximus  was  a  married  man,  had  their  vestal 
virgins,  who  possessed  extraordinary  influence  and  immunityt 
The  Athenian  Hierophants,  according  to  Jerome's  expression, 
unmanned  themselves  by  drinking  cold  hemlock.  Becomioff 
priests,  they  ceased  to  be  men.  The  Egyptian  priesthood 
observed  similar  continency.     These,  says  Cheremon  the  Stoic, 

Suoted  by  Jerome,  were  induced,  for  the  purpose  of  subduins 
le  body,  to  forego  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  and  every  luxury  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  might  pamper  passion  or  awakei^ 
concupiscence.  The  priests  of  Cybete,  in  like  manner,  in 
entering  on  their  office,  vanquished  the  enemy  by  mutilation. 

The  Gnostic  and  Manichean  systems  also  declared  against 
matrimony  and  in  favour  of  celibacy.  The  Manicheans,  indeed* 
according  to  Augustine,  allowed  their  auditors,  who  occupied 
the  second  rank,  to  marry,  but  refused  the  same  liberty  to  the 
Elect,  who  aimed  at  the  primary  honours  of  purity.  The  gro? 
veiling  many,  who  were  contented  with  mediocrity,  indulge4 
in  nuptial  enjoyments,  whilst  the  chosen  few,  who  aspired  a| 
perfection,  renounced  these  degrading  gratifications,  and  rose 
to  the  sublimity  of  self-denial  and  spirituality.' 

Popery  followed  the  footsteps  of  heathenism  and  heresy* 
The  imperfect  laity,  like  the  Manichean  auditors,  mav  attach 
themselves  to  the  other  sex,  and  enjoy  connubial  gratincationSt 
But  the  clergy  and  sisterhood,  who  aim  at  perfectbn,  must,  like 
the  Manichean  elect,  soar  to  the  grandeur  of  abstinence  and, 
virginity. 

This  admiration  of  virginity  began  at  an  early  period  of 
Christianity.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  companion  of  the  inspired 
messengers  of  the  Gospel,  commenced,  in  nis  epistolarly  address 
to  Polycarp  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  to  eulogizOf 
though  in  very  measured  language,  the  haughty  virgins  of  the 
day.  This  affectation  of  holiness,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy^ 
had  presumed  to  rear  its  head  above  unpretending  and  humbla 
purity.  Ignatius  was  followed  by  Jusdn  and  Athenagoras :  but 
still  in  the  language  of  moderation.  Their  encomiums,  howeveTf 
were  general,  and  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  clergy. 
TertulUan,  led  astray  by  the  illusions  of  Montanism,  forsook 
tbe  moderation  of  Ignatius,  Jusdn,  and  Athenagoras,  and  exir 
tolled  virginity  to  the  sky.     He  exhausted  language  in  vilifying 

>  Jerom,  4.  19$.    'Broj9, 1.  142.    Moreri,  4. 14S.    Aogifftin,  1.  739*  «t  8. 14  ., 
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marriage  and  praising  celibacy.  Tertullian,  in  his  flattcrf  at 
this  mock  purity,  was  equalled  or  excelled  by  Origen,  ChiyscMh 
torn,  Augustine,  Basil,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  byricius,  Innocent, 
and  Fulgentius.^  These  saints  and  pontiSs  represented  virgin!^ 
as  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  viewed  with  admiratioa 
the  system  which  Paul  of  Tarsus,  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
characterized  as  a  *  doctrine  of  devils.* 

The  reason  of  this  admiration  maybe  worth  an  investigation. 
One  reason  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  abstinence.  Virginity, 
Jerome  admits,  '  is  difficult  and  therefore  rare.'  The  Monk 
of  Palesdne  was  a  living  example  of  this  difficulty.  Sittinc;,  the 
companion  of  scorpions  in  a  frightful  solitude,  parched  vritfi  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  pale  with  fasting,  and 
quenching  his  thirst  only  from  the  cold  spring,  the  Saint,  in  his 
own  confession,  wept  and  groaned,  while  *  his  blood  boiled  with 
the  flames  of  licentiousness.'  Bernard  prescribes  *  fasting,  as  a 
necessary  remedy  for  the  wantonness  of  the  flesh  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  blood.'  Chrysostom  makes  similar  concessions 
rf  difficulty.*  The  passion  indeed,  which  prompts  the  matri- 
monial union,  being  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  speciesi 
has,  by  the  Creator,  been  deeply  planted  in  the  breast,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  consdtution.  The  prohibition  is 
high  treason  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  open  rebellion  against 
the  spring  tide  of  human  nature  and  the  full  flow  of  human 
affection.  An  attempt,  therefore,  to  stem  the  irresistible  current 
must  ever  recoil  with  tremendous  effect  on  its  authors.  But 
the  affectation  of  singularity,  the  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  extraordinary  attainments,  which  outrage  the  senti- 
ments of  nature,  will,  like  Phaeton's  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  gain  the  applause 
of  superstition,  and  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  quoted  by  the  Rhemists,  say  that 
continency  may  always  be  obtained  by  prayer.  The  attainment, 
according  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Saint,  is  the  uniform  re- 
ward of  supplication  to  heaven.  Theodolf  makes  a  similar 
statement.  But  the  allegation  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  as 
well  as  Theodolf,  is  the  offspring  of  inconsistency,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  usual  sentiments.  Chrysostono,  like  Je- 
rome, gives,  in  another  place,  a  different  view  of  the  votaries  of 
virginity  in  his  day.  Some  of  these,  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  flesh,  cased  the  body  in  steel,  put  on  sack-clotb, 
ran  to  the  mountains,  spent  night  and  day  in  fasting,  vigils,  and 
in  all  the  rigor  of  severity.     Shunning  the  company  of  women, 

1  Ignat.  c.  5.     Cotel.  ii.  93.     Jnstin,  22. 

'  Sola  libidinum  inceDdiu  buUiebant,  Jerom,  4.  30,  177.  Necesse  est,  lascivieni 
caro  oernm  crebris  frangatur  jejuiiiis.  Galore  tanguinU  iufluDiata,  at  evaden 
po«h,  omni  indiget  cnstodla.    Bemanl,  1114.    Cbiysostom,  1.  249. 
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dM  wliole  sex  were  forbidden  access  to  their  solitary  retreat 
All  this  self-mortification,  however,  could  scarcely  allay  the 
rebellion  of  their  blood.^  The  relation  must  convey  a  singular 
idea  of  these  victims  of  superstition,  and  the  manners  of  the  ase. 
The  portrait  is  like  the  representation  of  a  Lucian  or  Swift, 
who,  in  sarcastic  irony,  would  ridicule  the  whole  transaction ; 
while  it  displays,  in  striking  colours,  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt 
as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  system. 

The  difficulty  of  continence,  if  reports  may  be  credited,  wa^ 
not  peculiar  to  Chrysostom's  day.  Succeeding  saints  felt  the 
arduousness  of  the  mighty  attempt.  A  few  instances  of  thili 
may  amuse,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Francis,  Godric, 
Ulfric,  Anuinas,  Beneaict,  an  Irish  priest,  the  Bishop  of  Sher* 
bum,  and  related  by  Bonaventura,  Paris,  Malmesbury,  Mabil- 
Ion,  Ranolf,  and  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Seraphic  Francis,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  father  of  the  Franciscans.  The  saint,  though  de- 
voted to  chastity  and  brimful  of  the  spirit,  was,  it  seems,  some- 
times troubled  with  the  movements  of  the  flesh.  An  enemy  that 
wrought  within  was  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection.  His  saint- 
ship,  however,  on  these  occasions,  adopted  an  effectual  way  of 
cooling  the  internal  flame,  and  allaying  the  carnal  conffict.  He 
stood,  in  winter,  to  the  neck  in  a  pit  full  of  icy  water.  One  day, 
being  attacked  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  demon  of 
sensuality,  he  stripped  naked,  and  belaboured  his  unfortunate 
back  with  a  disciplinarian  whip  :  and  then  leaving  his  cell,  he 
buried  his  body,  naked  as  it  was,  in  a  deep  wreath  of  snow.^ 
The  cold  bath,  the  knotted  thong,  and  the  snowy  bed  were 
necessary  for  discharging  the  superabundant  caloric  of  his 
saintship's  constitution. 

Gtedric,  an  English  hermit,  was  troubled  with  the  same  com 
plaint,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy.  He  was  a  native 
of  Norfolk,  but  had  visited  Jerusalem,  wept  over  the  sacred 
sepulchre,  and  kissed,  in  holy  devotion,  the  tomb  of  Emmanuel, 
and  the  monument  of  redemption.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Werus,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  bear  and  the  scorpion, 
which  were  gentle  and  obhging  to  the  man  of  God.  But  he 
had  to  contend,  even  in  his  solitude,  with  temptation.  Satan, 
assoming  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  wolf,  endeavoured  to  allure 
him  from  his  duty.     These  outward   trials,  however,  were 

^  Me^f  iffptytMrfM  tfjf  xara  r^v  if[t$vfua»  fuutt/^*    ChrjaotttWD,  1.  834. 

A  Deo  datnr  continentia,  sed  petita  et  accipietis.    Tbeod.  in  Dacheiy,  1,  25ft. 

*  n  te  j0ttiei%  Mmrent  en  hyver  dans  one  fosse  pleine  de  glace,  afin  de  Taincrt. 
parfiritement  Peimefm  domestiqne.  Bntr*  S.  151.  Etant  attaqaft  on  jour  d'aao 
mftda  tentallmi  de  la  chair,  il  se  depoailla  et  se  donna  nne  rade  disciplbe.  Vvhk 
u  ie  jetta  dans  la  ^eige     Moreiy,  4.  179. 
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nothing  compared  "with  the  inwaxd  conflicts,  arisioff  fiom  the 
fenoent  of  coacupisceoce  and  *^  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.*'  He 
counteracted  the  rebellioo  of  his  blood,  however,  by  the  rigour 
of  discipline.  The  cold  earth  was  his  only  bed,  and  a  stone, 
which  he  placed  under  his  head,  was  his  nightly  pillow.  The 
herb  of  the  field,  and  the  water  of  the  spring,  were  his  meat 
and  drink,  which  he  used  only  when  compelled  by  the  assaults 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Clothed  in  hair  cloth,  he  spent  his  days 
in  tears  and  fasting.  The  hermit,  with  these  applications  lor 
keeping  the  body  under,  used  a  sufficiently  cooling  regimen. 
During  the  wintry  frost  and  snow,  he  immersed  himself^  says 
his  historian,  in  the  stream  of  the  Werus,  where,  pouring  forth 
prayers  and  tears,  he  offered  himself  a  living  victim  to  God.' 
The  flesh,  it  is  likely,  after  this  nightly  dip,  was  discharged  of 
all  unnecessary  heat  and  became  duly  cooL  But  the  Devil,  it 
seems,  played  some  pranks  on  the  hermit,  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing  the  cold  bath,  and  freezing  his  body  for  the  good  ot  lus 
soul.  Satan  sometimes  ran  away  with  Godric^s  clothes  which 
were  on  the  banks.  But  Godric  terrified  Beelzebub  with 
shouts,  so  that  affrighted,  he  dropped  his  hair-doth  garment 
and  fled.  A  relic  of  Godric^s  beard,  says  Bede,  v/as,  after  his 
d^th,  transferred  to  Durham,  and  adorned  the  church  of  that 
ci^ 

iTlric^s  history  is  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  bom  near 
Bristol,  and  fought  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  visited,  notwithstanding,  by  the  demon 
of  licentiousness.  The  holy  man,  in  his  distress,  applied  the 
remedy  of  fasting  and  vigils,  and  endeavoured  to  subdue  the 
sumulations  of  the  flesh  by  the  regimen  of  the  cold  bath.  He 
fasted,  till  the  skin  was  the  only  remaining  covering  of  his 
bones.  He  nightly  descended  into  a  vessel  filled  with  freezing 
water,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  continued,  in  this 
comfortable  lodging,  which  constituted  his  head  quarters,  to 
sing  the  Psalms  of  David.^  This  Christian  discipline,  in  all 
probability,  delivered  his  veins  of  all  superfluous  caloric,  and 
enabled  him  to  practice  moderation  during  the  day. 

Thomas  Aqumas,  the  angelic  doctor,  required  angelic  aid  to 
counteract  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  or  rather  the 
flesh.     He  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 

*  InflaltoB  libidiniB  laciymis  arcebat  et  jejuniis.  Ut  camiB  incenda  aaperaret, 
cilicio  camem  domabat  asperrimo.  Hieme,  gelu,  et  nive  rigenti,  nudua  flamen  in- 
greMus,  nocte  ibi  tota  et  usque  ad  coUum  Bubmenai,  orationea  et  paalmna  cum 
tacrymis  profondebat.    M.  Paris,  114.     Beda,  741. 

*  Noctibas,  in  vas  qooddam  cum  frigore  nadus,  aqoa  plenum  frigida,  deacendere 
aolebat,  in  quo  psalmot  Davidicos  Domino  ofierebat,  et  sic  aliquamdia  penoiv** 
fwu,  carnis  mcentiva,  ciyus  acerrimos  patiebator  stimuloa,  mortificab^t  in  m|i  ' 
M.  Paris,  89. 
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of  a  Parisi&Q  education.  His  friends  opposed,  but  in  vain,  his 
resolution  of  immuring  himself  in  the  retreats  of  monkeiy. 
He  resisted  their  attempts  with  signal  success,  though,  it  seemst 
not  always  with  spiritual  weapons.  He  chased  one  womaot 
who  ^opposed  his  resolution,  with  a  fire-braiid.  The  blessed 
youth,  says  the  Roman  breviary,  praying  on  bended  kneea 
before  the  cross,  was  seized  with  sleep,  and  seemed,  through  a 
dream,  *  to  undergo  a  constriction  of  a  certain  part  by  angels, 
and  lost,  from  that  ume  forward,  all  sense  of  concupiscence.'^ 
His  angelic  saintship*s  natural  propensity  required  supernatural 
power  to  restrain  its  fury.  The  grasp  of  angels  was  necessary 
to  allay  his  caniality  and  confer  continence. 

Benedict,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  a  pointed  remedy. 
This  saint,  like  Aquinas,  was  born  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion  or 
rather  to  superstition.  He  lived  three  years  in  a  deep  cave; 
and,  in  his  retreat,  wrought  many  miracles.  *  He  knocked  the 
Devil  out  of  one  monk  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  out  of 
another  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.'  But  Satan,  actuated  by 
malice  and  envious  of  human  happiness,  appeared  to  Benedict 
in  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  and  renewed,  in  his  heart,  the  imasa 
of  a  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome.  The  Devil,  in  this 
matter,  rekindled  the  torch  of  passion,  and  excited  such  a  con- 
flagration in  the  flesh,  that  the  saint  nearly  yielded  to  the  temp* 
tation.  But  he  soon,  according  to  Mabillon  and  the  Roman 
breviary,  discovered  a  remedy.  Having  undressed  himself, 
^  he  rolled  his  naked  body  on  nettles  and  thorns,  ull  the  lacerar* 
ted  carcass,  through  pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure.'^  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines,  it  appears,  had  his  own  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  flesh,  notwithstanding 
the  allegations  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 

An  Irish  priest, actuated  like  Francis,  Godric,  Ulric,  Aquinas, 
and  Benedict,  by  a  carnal  propensity,  bad  recourse  to  a  differ- 
ent remedy.  The  holy  man  lived  near  Patrick's  purgatory  in 
Ireland,  and  spent  his  days  in  official  duty  and  m  works  of 
charity.  Rising  early  each  morning,  he  walked  round  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  preferred  his  orisons  for  those  whose 
mortal  remains  there  mouldered  in  the  clay,  and  mingled  with 
their  kindred  dust.  His  devotion,  however,  did  not  place  bint 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.    Satan,  envying  his  happine^ 

»  • 

^  Seotire  tuus  eit  ribi  ab  an^lit  cooftringi  lamboi,  qao  ex  tompora  omai  pot* 
toft  libidiaif  leimi  caniit.    Brev.  Rom.  70S. 

*  Alapa  monacbo  inflicta  infettum  bospitem  expalit,  qoem  alias  flagello  a  m>. 
nacbo  vaco  elecerat.  Mabilloo,  1.  89.  Nadam  fe  in  nrticaa  ac  vepret  tamdui 
▼olatavent,  dnm  Tolaptatii  teoani  dolore  penitoi  opprimeretar.  MabflloDy  1.  IL 
Brer.  Bom.  724.   - 
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and  hating  his  sanctity,  tempted  the  priest  in  the  femi  of  a 
beautiful  gurl.  He  was  near  yielding  to  the  alluremenc.  He 
led  the  tempter  into  his  bed-chamber,  when  recollecting  him- 
self^ he  resolved  to  prevent  the  sinful  gratification  for  the  present 
and  in  futurity.  He  seized  a  scalpellum,  and  adopting,  Kke 
Origen,  the  remedy  of  amputation,  he  incapacitated  himself 
for  such  sensuality  in  time  to  come.' 

Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  had  two  ways  of  subduing  the 
insurrections  of  tne  flesh.  One  consisted  in  remaining,  during 
the  winter,  in  a  river  which  ran  past  his  monastery.  He  con- 
tinued, for  nights,  immersed  in  this  stream,  i^gardless  of  the 
icy  cold.  The  frosty  bath,  in  all  probability,  extracted  the 
superfluous  and  troublesome  warmth  from  his  veins,  and  stop- 
ped the  ebullition  of  his  rebellious  blood.  But  the  other  remeay 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  experiment.  When  the 
pulse  began  to  beat  high,  his  saintship  called  for  a  fair  vii^, 
who  lay  in  his  bed  till  he  sung  the  wnole  order  of  the  PsalmSi 
and  overcame,  by  this  means,  the  paroi^sm  of  passion.'  The 
aacred  music  and  this  beautiful  maid,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
virginity,  was  very  accomodating,  soothed  the  irritation  at  the 
flesh,  and  castigated  the  ocillations  of  the  pulse,  tiU  it  beat  with 
philosophical  precision  and  Christian  regularity* 

A  second  reason  for  the  preference  ofvirginity  arose  from  the 
supposed  }K)llution  of  matrimony.  Great  variety  indeed  has, 
on  this  subject,  prevailed  among  the  saints  and  the  theologians 
of  Romanism.  Some  have  represented  marriage  as  a  means 
of  purity,  and  some  of  pollution.  Clemens,  Augustine,  Ambro- 
sius,  Chrysostom,  Fulgentius,  Harding,  and  Calmet  characterize 
this  Romish  sacrament  as  an  institution  of  holiness,  sanctity, 
honour,  and  utility.  The  council  of  Gangra  anathematized  all 
who  should  reproach  wedlock :  and  this  sentence  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  canon  law.'  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrosius,  and  Fulgentius,  however,  in  self<;ontradiction, 
sometimes  speak  of  the  matrimonial  institution  in  terms  of 
invective  ana  detestation. 


1  Coltnim  arripait  et  propria  membra  yirilia  abacindent,  forM  pn^ecit.  M. 
Paris,  92. 

*  Quando  camu  ■entiret  incentiva,  virginem  palchram  in  tao  strata  tamdia 
•acam  retioeret,  quoasque  Psalteriam  ex  ordine  diceret.     Raoolf,  845. 

CubilaDs,  aliqaam  fbeminam  detioebat,  quoad  carnis  tepescente  lubrico  quieto 
et  immoto  discederet  onimo.     Malmsbury.  13. 

Ut  vim  rebelli  corpori  coDciMeret,  fonti  se  hamero  tenus  immergebat.  Malm, 
de  vita  Adhelm.     Wharton,  2.  13. 

» Ay«a  a«  17  ytvioii.  Clem.  Strom.  III.  P.  559.  Concubitos  conjngalis  ooa 
Kdum  est  licitus,  verum  est  utilis  et  honestas.  Aug.  con.  Pelag.  10.  270.  Monda 
«•!  conjugia.  Amb.  2.  364.  in  Corin.  VII.  Atxoiof  o  yofiof,  Clirysoa.  1.  3S. 
flancta  sunt  Christinnorum  conjugia.  Fulg.  ad.  Gall.  Le  lit  nuptial  eat  par  et 
honorable.  Calmet,  23.  766.  81  qnis  matrimonium  vituperet,  et  earn  qaae  or 
marito  suo  dormit,  sit  anathema.    Labb.  2.  427.    Crabb.  1.  2S9.    Pithou,  42. 
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Many  saints,  doctors,  pontiffs,  and  councils,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  Origen,  Jerome,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Bellarmine,  Estius, 
Pithou,  the  canon  law,  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  a  party  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  have  represented  this  Popish  sacrament, 
especially  in  the  clergy,  as  an  appointment  of  pollution  and  de- 
gradation.^ Origen,  who  is  quoted  by  Pithou,  reckoned  '  con- 
jugal intercourse  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.'  Jerome,  if  possible,  surpassed  Origen  in  bitterness. 
The  monk  of  Palestine  growled  at  the  very  name  of  matrimony, 
and  discharged  against  the  institution,  in  all  its  bearings,  whole 
torrents  of  vituperation  and  sarcasm.  Surcharged,  as  usual, 
with  gall  and  wormwood,  which  flowed  in  copious  efflux  from 
his  pen,  the  saint  poured  vials  of  wrath  on  this  object  of  his 
holy  aversion.  Marriage,  according  to  this  casuist, '  effeminates 
the  mtinly  mind.*  A  man,  says  the  monk,  *•  cannot  pray,  unless 
he  refrain  from  conjugal  enjoyments.'  The  duty  of  a  husband 
is,  in  his  creed,  *  incompatible  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian.' 
This  is  a  sample  of  his  acrimony.  Those  who  would  relish  a 
full  banquet,  may  read  his  precious  production  against  Jovinian. 

Siricius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  callea  marriage  mthy,  and  char- 
acterized married  persons,  *  as  carnal  and  incapable  of  pleasing 
God.'  Innocent  adopted  his  predecessor's  language  and  senti- 
ment, and  denounced  this  Romish  sacrament  as  a  contamination. 
Conjugal  cohabitation,  says  Bellarmine,  is  attended  with  impn- 
rity,  '  and  carnalizes  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.'  Estius 
affirms  that  *  the  nuptial  bed  immerses  the  whole  soul  in  car- 
nality.' Gratian  and  Pithou  incorporate,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
theology  of  Origen,  which  represents  the  matrimonal  sacrament 
as  calculated  to  quench  the  Spirit.  The  statements  of  the  Rhe- 
mists  are  equally  gross  and  disgusting.  Wedlock,  according  to 
these  dirty  annotators,  is  a  continued  scene  of  sensuality  and 
pollution.  The  marriage  of  the  clergy,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  vows  of  chastity,  is,  these  theologians  aver,  the  worst  kind 
of  fornication.  A  faction  in  the  council  of  Trent  characterized 
marriage,  which  they  defined  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  '  a  state  of 
carnality ;  and  these  received  no  reprehension  from  the  holy 
unerring  assembly. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  this  manner,  condemn  the  con- 
jugal sacrament  as  an  abomination.     These  theologians,  on  thui 

*  Non  datar  pnesentia  Sancti  Spiritos,  tempore  qoo  conjuj[[al0t  actus  gerantor. 
Origen,  Horn.  6.  in  Pithoa,  383.  Antinain  virilom  •flfoemiiMit.  Jerom,  4.  170. 
Laiciu  et  quiconqae  fidelis  orare  non  potest,  niai  caroat  officio  ooi^ogalL  Jarcnn. 
4.  150, 175.^  Obacoenis  capiditatibua  iobiant.  In  earns  sunt;  Deo  placerenoia 
possant.  Siricins  ad  Him.  Crabb.  1.  417,  456.  Propter  actam  roi\}agalem  wii 
nominem  reddit  totum  camalem.  Animam  ipsam  carnalem  ^uodammodo  UmL 
Belt  1. 18,  19.  Coiyagalis  actus  quo  animus  quodammodo  carm  totus  immergitoiw 
Bstiiis,35S.  Manage  etoit  on  etatobanML  Paolo,  2. 449.    Rh6imisttaii0orlii.irfi. 
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topic,  entertained  the  grossest  conceptions.  Their  own  fikhy 
ideas  rose  no  higher  than  the  gratificatiou  of  the  mere  animal 
passion,  unconnected  with  refinement  or  delicacy.  Their  views, 
on  this  subject,  were  detached  from  all  the  comminglings  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  and  from  all  the  endearments  of 
ikther,  mother,  and  child.  Their  minds  turned  only  on  scenes 
of  ffross  sensuality,  unallied  to  any  moral  or  sentimental  feeling, 
ana  insulated  from  all  the  reciprocations  of  friendship  or  afiec- 
tiou.  Celibacy  and  virginity,  which  were  unassociated  with 
these  carnal  gratifications  and  which  aSected  a  superiority  to 
their  allurements,  became,  with  persons  of  this  disposition,  the 
objects  of  admiration. 

Matrimony,  however,  though  it  were  gross  as  the  concep- 
tions of  these  authors,  is  far  purer  than  their  language.  The 
sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman  saints  on  virginity 
ore,  in  point  of  obscenity,  beyond  all  competition.  The  diction 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Basil,  would  call  the  burning  blush  of  shame  into  the  cheek  of 
a  Juvenal,  a  Horace,  an  Ovid,  or  a  Petronius.  Chrysostom« 
though  disgusting,  is  indeed  less  filthy  than  Jerome,  Augustine, 
or  Basil.  Jerome,  bursting  with  fury  against  wedlock,  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  Chrysostom,  and  improves,  but  the  wrong 
way,  on  the  Grecian's  indecency.  Augustine,  in  pollution, 
excels  both  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  But  Basil,  in  mipurity, 
soars  above  all  rivalry,  and,  transcending  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  fairly  carries  off  the  palm  of  filthiness.  The 
unalloyed  obscenity  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
rises,  in  the  pages  of  Basil,  to  concentrated  blackguardism. 
Du  Pin  confesses  that  Basil's  treatise  on  virginity  contains 
'some  passages  which  may  offend  nice  ears.'  Basil's  Benedic- 
tine editor  admits  its  tendency  to  sully  maiden  modesty  with 
images  of  indecency.' 

These  saints  must  have  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  to  which  they  have  done  so  much  justice  in  description. 
Speculation,  without  practice,  would  never  have  made  them 
such  adepts.  Their  sanctified  contamination  is  §o  perfect  in 
its  kind,  that  it  could  not  be  the  oflfspring  of  mere  theory 
without  action.  This  charge  against  their  saintsbips  may  be 
substantiated  by  many  quotations  from  their  works,  which, 
however,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin.* 

>  Banl,  3.  588.     Da  Pin,  1.  224. 

•Mjy  (fvy;t»pc»«0a*  <i7  M*$»*  *^  ftoO^w.      ChryB.   I.  229.      Arr»    yCpo^oOUw 

I.  274  de  Virg.  c.  9. 

EttpuStv   iZn   tai   fttfyoi   to    9H*pfUi    to    fp    igpr,   so*   ittptaStp   ximcoimc 
OluTiot.  Horn.  62.  p.  ti24. 
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Dens,  in  modem  times,  has  outrun  Basil,  and  all  the  saints 
of  antiquity,  on  the  stadium  of  blackguardism.  This  author 
justly  claims  the  honour  of  carrying  inis  sublime  branch  of 
science  to  perfection.  His  theoloCT,  in  which  contamination 
lives  and  breathes,  is  a  treasury  of  nlthiness  that  can  never  be 
surpassed  or  exhausted.  He  has  shown  an  unrivalled  genius 
for  impurity  :  and  future  discovery  can,  in  this  department  of 
learning,  never  eclipse  his  glory,  nor  deprive  this  precious  divine 
of  his  well-earned  fame  and  merited  immortality.  The 
philosophy  of  Newton  has  been  improved.  His  astronomy, 
notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  has  received  many  accessions 
from  a  Herschel,  and  a  La  Place.  But  the  sublimated  obsce- 
nity of  Dens,  finished  in  its  kind,  admits  of  no  advancement  or 
Erogression.  This  doctor,  however,  does  not  bear '  his  blushing 
onours '  alone.  The  Popish  prelacy  of  Ireland,  by  adopting 
his  refined  speculations  to  promote  the  education  of  the  priest- 
hood, share  m  his  triumphs :  and  the  inferior  clergy,  who  are 
doomed  to  study  his  divinity,  will  no  doubt  manifest  the  value 
of  his  system  by  the  superiority  of  their  theological  and  holy 
attainments. 

A  third  reason  for  the  injunction  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  arose 
from  pontifical  policy.  Cardinal  Rotlolf,  arguing  in  a  Roman 
consistory  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy,  affirmed  that  the  priest- 
hood, if  allowed  to  marry,  would  transfer  their  attachment  from 
the  pope  to  their  family  and  prince :  and  this  would  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.     The  holy  see,  the  car- 

Creata  sunt  genitaliii,  ut  gesiitimos  in  naturalem  copalnm.  Oeuitalium  hoc  eft 
officium  ut  semper  fniantur  natam  saa,  et  axorii  ardentiasimam  gulam  fbrtaita 
libido  rettingast.  Frustra  hrec  omnia  virorum  babet  si  complexu  non  uterii 
fimninarum.    Jerom.  Adv.  Joviniau.  4.  177. 

Obstetiix  virgiui«  cnjusdam  integritatem,  miinn  velut  explorans  dum  inspicit, 
perdidiL  Totiim  commovet  hominem  nnimi  simul  afTectn  cam  caniU  appetitu 
coniiincto  et  permixto,  ut  ea  voloptas  sequatiir,  qaa  major  in  coqwrid  voluptatiboii 
nulla  est,  ita  ut  momeuto  ipso  temporis  quo  ad  ejus  perveuitur  extremum,  peoe 
omnis  acies  et  quasi  vigilia  cogitationis  obmatur.  Somiuiiret  prolem  vir,  suscipe- 
ret  foemina  ffenitalibos  membris,  quando  id  opus  estet.  Tunc  potnisse  utero  c«m-  ■ 
jusis,  salva  integritate,  foeminei  genitales  virile  semen  iramitti,  sicut  nunc  potest 
eadem  iutegritate  salva  ex  utero  virgiuis  flux  us  menstrui  cruoris  emittt.  Eadem 
qaippe  via  possit  illud  injici,  qua  hoc  potest  ejici.  AugnMin.  de  ci^nt.  Del,  1.  18 
oC  ilV.  16,  34,  S6.    P.  18,  368,  374,  377. 

AHOHontvtuiv  xttf  u9f y  ttav  bt^/iuv,  U  tfji  yotnji  a^0  oafvof  xai  9tfp<a»  tfU  ra 
XMKor  fiofnov  diosovoc  ytvovttut  fivutst  fuv  futa  Xfjv  TOfifjv  a»<a  U  fCopos  C'^Mff 
^  tv  tots  Pip^s  rff(  ifttSv/itoi  ndt  tfjit  yomjv  vfwf  iiio^piingtii,  oiatpnra*  Hf y 
ftpcf  anf a|3c9^  tiff  yoviji  o  cu^p  •  .  •  .  Ai^pt  duuiflfuvtav  fwy  6i6vftM¥  (U'uOtv  t^¥ 
ypM^y,  «u  iCpef  oiCopov  tptrvStp  Hm/paHifi^vtavt   oiiajf  sxHteovtof  f ov  o^ccpoit 
liafepfy$ity.  ttfp  tHt$vf»*mp  Matoftofoivitn/^*     *0  6$  mt  ix*^  ^*p  fo  yopyaXi^aip* 
xiPtaaij^  [loyti  t9  royov  vftfjatp  .  .  •  Hop^fvo;  attaZvptXo  oti  tHk  tvfi  aoc^^  av^  . 
yfi^f yo(  tis  9V99X0Si  fttpttfttv0^to  fU9  omtijp  f^iMi9w(,  sa»  tt»f9f  oXof  o9iif.  tilt* 
fui  HX^p  Oftas  «»  ttii  tH^Ovfuai  ipyistfiftiou,  ^Mf  oSovffiy  is'XPTt^  {'iovcmf  t»* 
^  «aps»  t^i  fuftt^t  fmrXiPtfdar  fwf  dmuMr lApcttf  mfMr»r..     BmO,  D0  ^^t|ABi' 
H  f  4i.  •  ^  ^^^ 
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dinal  alleged,  would,  by  thU  means,  be  soon  limited  to  the 
Roman  city.  The  Trausalrane  party  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
ufcd  the  same  argument.  The  introduction  of  priestly  matri- 
mony, this  faction  urged,  would  sever  the  clergy  from  their  close 
depcudance  on  the  popedom,  and  turn  their  afiecUons  to  their 
family,  and  consequently  to  their  king  and  country.'  Marriage 
connects  men  with  their  sovereign,  and  with  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  transfers  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  his  majesty  and  the  state,  to  his  holiness  and 
the  church.  The  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children,  is  bound 
by  conjugal  and  paternal  attachment  to  his  country ;  and  feels 
the  warmest  glow  of  parental  love,  mingled  with  the  flame  of 

Eatriotism.  His  interests  and  affections  are  entwined  with  the 
onour  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land  :  and  this,  in  conse- 
quence, he  will  prefer  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Romish 
nierarchy,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  dearest 
objects  of  his  heart  are  embraced  in  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and  the  government 
that  affords  tnem  protection.  Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
cludes all  these  engagements,  and  directs  the  undivided  anec- 
tions  of  the  pricstnood  to  the  church  and  its  ecclesiastical 
sovereign.  The  clergy  become  dependent  on  the  pope  rather 
than  on  their  king,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  papacy  rather  than  their  country.  Such  are  not  linked 
with  the  slate  by  an  offspring,  whose  happiness  is  involved  in 
the  pn)spcrity  ot  the  nation.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  accordingly, 
the  grt\at  enemy  of  kings,  was  the  distinguished  patron  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy. 

The  history  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  will  show  its  varia- 
tions, may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  one  begins  with 
the  edict  of  Siricius  in  3S5,  and  ends  at  the  popedom  of 
Gregory.  The  other  commences  with  the  papacy  ot  Gregory, 
and  aintinues  till  the  present  time. 

The  first  period  contains  the  history  of  celibacy  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  for  near  seven  hundred  years.  The  eastern 
and  western  communions  varied  on  this  point  of  discipline. 
The  Latins  in  the  west,  exclude  the  whole  clergy  from  their 
sacrament  of  matrimonv.  The  Greeks  in  the  east,  forbid  the 
prelacy,  but  allow  the  priesthood  and  deaconship  to  cohabit 

^  Si  l\m  perniHtoit  anx  prrtrM  de  »e  imrier.  TintereC  l«  leors  <«w»»n*>*.  de  Icvn 
€Mnin«'««  et  dc  l^iirs  en^in*.  1««  timnit  de  la  d^pendaace  du  Pape,  poor  l«a 
■oua  rrllc'  de  lean  prince**  et  aae  la  tfdraaw  poor  lean  eiifna  ko  CnxNt 

atandre  A  toat«  ao  prejadice  oe  l*B^liae.    Bo  peo  de  tcBpa»  raotariife  da 

liMv  ae  boroenat  A  la  TiUe  de  BoBBor    PaoiQi,S.llS. 

L^introdttcikw  do  mariafe  daoa  le  CUnr^,  tm  toonwBt  toote  raffection  dcs  pi^ 
Ina  wni  leuri  teamea*  et  leori  enfuia,  oi  par  ooDnqoeat,  rer  leva  ^-*nu  ^ 
Wir  Mlm»  lot  datecheroU  «a  iwni  Imibi  da  la  dieomdmcm  edoiie^  oa  ^ 
tia  Wiat  aMfo.    raole^  S.  «0. 
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with  the  women  whom  they  had  married  prior  to  their  ordiaa* 
tion.' 

This  usage,  which  crept  into  the  oriental  communion  bj 
slow  and  gradual  steps,  commenced  with  a  bigoted  and  super- 
stitious respect  for  celibacy  and  virginity.  Superstition,  at  the 
introduction  of  this  custom,  began  to  entertam  a  blind  and 
unmeaning  veneration  for  abstinence  in  man  and  woman.  The 
populace,  therefore,  preferring  sacerdotal  celibacy,  separated 
m  some  instances  from  the  communion  of  the  married  clergy. 
The  evil,  from  its  magnitude,  required  a  synodal  enactment  to 
check  its  progress.  The  council  of  Gangra,  therefore,  about 
the  year  324,  declared  *  its  esteem  for  the  chaste  bond  of  wed- 
lock, and  anathematized  such  as  left  the  communion,  or  refused 
the  benediction  of  a  married  priest.''  This  assembly  deposed 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  for  encouraginfi^  this  superstition,  and 
for  representing  the  oblations  of  wedded  clergy  as  an  abomina- 
tion. The  Gangran  Synod  possessed  great  authority.  Its 
decisions  were  confirmed  by  many  pontiffs  and  councils,  and 
were  received  into  the  ancient  code  of  the  church. 

The  clergy  therefore,  like  the  laity,  married,  as  is  attested 
by  Socrates  and  Nicephorus,  and  acknowledged  by  Gradan. 
and  Mendoza,  and  had  children.  A  few  might  abstain  through 
submission  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  people :  and  a  few  firom 
a  supposed  sanctity,  which,  in  many  instances,  the  pastor,  like 
the  nock,  ascribed  to  celibacy.  The  superior  purity,  indeed* 
which  superstition  attached  to  a  single  life,  influenced  many  of 
the  clergy.  The  sixth  apostolical  canon,  therefore,  to  repress 
this  error,  excommunicated,  and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  de^a- 
ded  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who,  under  a  shew  oi  religion* 
should  put  away  his  wife.  Those  who  remained  single,  how- 
ever, as  the  above-mentioned  Greek  historians  relate,  acted 
from  the  choice  of  their  own  mind,  and  not  from  the  obligaUon 
of  a  law.  No  canons  had  been  enacted  against  matrimony  or 
in  favour  of  abstinence.  The  clergy,  Gratian  affirms,  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Gangran  council,  unfettered  by  the  law  of  con- 
tinence. Mendoza  admits  the  liberty,  which  the  eastern 
priesthood  enjoyed,  of  cohabiting  with  tne  women  whom  they 
married  before  their  ordination.' 

Thessaly,  Tbessalonica,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  however* 
became,  at  an  early  period,  an  exception  to  this  regulation. 

i  Pithoa,  42.     Out.  31.  c.  14.    Pnolo,  2.  446. 

•  Nii|>tianim  cittom  Tincalam  honoramas.  Crabb.  1.  S91.  8i  quit  dSfcennt  de 
obligationibai  non  commanicam,  qnaa  pretbrterccdebrmTeritcoi^iigatiii,  anathemii 
■it.    Labb.  2.  43S.    Bin.  4.  453. ,  8oc»t  II.  43.    Da  Pin,  1.  612. 

W^^i  ttiHmiptOitw*    Soenit  V.  28.    Gntiiii,  D.  81.  Pith.  41.  Vumph.  XXL  34. 
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The  obligation  of  a  single  life  was  introduced  into  these  regions 
by  Heliodorus  of  Tricca.*  This  bishop,  in  his  youthful  days, 
had  composed  a  work  called  Ethiopics,  which,  says  Socrates 
and  Nicephorus,  proscribed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  under  his  superintendence. 

A  second  step  in  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among 
the  Greeks,  consisted  in  tne  interdiction  of  matrimony  after 
ordination.  The  Grecian  clergy  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
the  women  whom  they  had  married  while  laymen  ;  but  not  to 
enter  on  the  nuptial  engagement  after  ordination.  The  council 
of  Ancyra  about  316,  in  its  tenth  canon,  allowed  only  those 
deacons  to  marry,  who,  at  their  ordination,  should  declare  their 
constitutional  incapacity  for  abstinence.  The  ministers  of  the 
altar,  accordingto  Gratian,  were,  when  this  assembly  as  well 
as  that  of  Gangra  met,  free  to  marry.'  The  continence  of 
ecclesiastics  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  introduced  into  Chris- 
tendom. The  council  of  Neocsesarea,  indeed,  about  this  period, 
ordered  the  priest,  who  should  form  the  conjugal  contract  after 
ordination,  to  be  deposed.  But  this  was  only  a  small  provincial 
synod,  unnoticed  and  unratified  by  any  ensuing  council  or 
pontiff  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  general  Nicene 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  forbad  unmarried  ecclesiastics  to 
have  any  women  in  their  houses  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt.  This  canon,  as  the  words  show,  was  directed  against 
a  kind  of  women,  who,  as  domestics,  infested  the  habitations 
of  the  unmarried  clergy. 

The  Nicene  council  was  near  passing  a  new  law,  forbidding 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  sleep  with  the  women,  whom 
they  had  married  before  their  taking  of  holy  orders.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  was  crushed  by  Paphnutius  of  Thebais ;  a 
man,  who,  according  to  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  was  loved  of 
God  and  had  wrougnt  many  miracles.  He  had  been  a  confes- 
sor in  Maximin's  persecution,  in  which,  having  lost  an  eye  and 
a  leg,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  had  led  a  life  of 
celibacy,  but  opposed  the  enactment  of  this  innovation. 
Marriage,  said  the  confessor  with  a  loud  voice,  *  is  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  use  of  the  nuptial  bed  is  chastity  itself.  Such 
excess  of  abstinence  would  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  and 
might,  by  its  rigour  in  imposing  too  weighty  a  burden,  become 

»  Socrat.  V.  22.     Niceph.  XII.  34.     Mendoza,  11.  66. 

*  Gnsci  utuntur  axoribiu  cuin  quibus  aute  gacrosordlDeicontraxerunt.  Cankkit. 
4.  438. 

Quicumque  diaconi  conatituti,  in  ipsa  constitatione  disenint,  oportere  aa  vzoret 
docere,  cum  non  possint  sic  manere,  ii.  si  uzorem  postea  duxerint,  tint  in  miaike- 
vb.  Labb.  1.  1490.  rithou,  3S.  Du  Pin,  1.  598.  Nondum  erat  introdncta 
«cmtinentS.i  miniatrornm  altaria.  Oratian,  Di^t.  28.  c.  13.  Titbou,  41.  Cnbb.  1 
SOI.     Bell.  I.  19. 
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fatal  to  the  chastity  of  man  and  women.  Allow  the  cler^/ 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  to  enjoy  the  wives  which 
they  married  before  their  entrance  on  the  priesthood,  and  the 
unmarried  after  ordination  to  remain  in  celibacy.'  The  council 
assented,  *  and  extolled  the  wisdom  of  his  speech.'^ 

The  speech  of  Paphnutius,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
cil, supply  an  answer  to  an  unfounded  criticism  of  Challenor* 
He  accuses  the  Protestant  translation  of  straining  the  words  of 
Paul,  when  he  represented  marriage  as  honourable  in  alL  The 
ward,  which  unites  marriage  to  the  epithet  honourable,  is 
omitted  in  the  original,  which,  according  to  Challenor,  is  not 
indicative  but  imperative,  and  should  be  rendered,  *  Let  mar* 
riage  be  honourable  in  all.'  The  English  version,  however, 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  confessor  and  the  Nicene  council  in 
aU  its  infallibility.  Paphnutius,  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
or  Knox,  used  the  apostolic  expression  in  the  reformed  accep* 
tation,  and  the  Nicene  fathers  acclaimed.  A  host  of  Romish 
saints  mi^ht  be  mustered,  who  took  the  words  in  the  same  sensOr 
and  applied  them  in  the  same  manner.  Challenor  has  at* 
tempted  several  criticisms  of  a  similar  kind,  which  argue  little 
for  his  learning  or  his  honesty. 

Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Tumano 
have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  this  relation.  The 
attempt,  however,  is  vain.  These  cavillers  could  adduce  no 
reason,  possessing  any  validity,  to  countenance  their  insinuation. 
The  relation  is  supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  but  also  of  Nicephorus,  Suidas,  Ivo,  Cassiodorus, 
Gratian,  and  (Jelasius.  The  tact  is  admitted  in  modern  times, 
by  Mendoza,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.  Mendoza  wonders  at  the 
scepticism  and  hostility  of  Turriano;  and  shows,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity,  not  only  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  also 
the  liberty  of  the  oriental  clergy,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  were  untrammelled  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  and,  like  • 
the  laity,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  consorts  whom  they  had  > 
married  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  sacred  office.  Du  Pin, 
in  his  usual  candor,  represents  the  opposition  to  the  account  as 
arising  from  the  fear  of  prejudicing  the  present  discipline  rather 
than  from  any  solid  proof.  Baronius,  says  Moreri,  controverts, 
the  truth  of  the  history,  but  without  foundation,  as  the  law  of 
celibacy  had,  at  that  era,  obtained  no  universad  establisfajnent 
in  the  Eastern  communion.' 

^  Tifuop  f  tKu  xtu  tnw  xoftf  i^y  x(u  avf  or  o^uarror  ror  yv/^ov  Xiyuy.  Bosral  I. 
11.    Bosom.  1.23.     Labb.  1S33.    Pitboa,  43. 

■  Sraipor  in  orieDte,  oa  impiimtM  et  lieentia  pemiiita  l««rit.    Uzoref  ameadao- 
tai  domi  retinebant,  et  liberis  tanqaam  secalarei  openun  dabaat    Meadoaa.  IL 
a»yiriqoae  — tyw  aufof  mt  Toohi  oaatatfr  la  fril^  d«  oatto 
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The  testimony  of  Epipbanius  and  Jerome  has  been  contrasted 
with  the  relation  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  ecclesiastical 
canons,  says  Epipbanius,  enjoined  celibacy  on  bishop,  priest, 
deacon,  and  suodeacon.  Some  of  the  clergy,  he  admits,  even 
in  his  day,  violated  the  laws  of  abstinence.  But  this  violation, 
the  saint  contends,  was  an  infraction  of  the  canons,  and  arose 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  connivance 
or  neglect  of  the  people.^ 

But  the  authority  of  Epipbanius  is  unavaihng  against  that  of 
Socrates  and  Sozomen.  View  his  character  as  an  historian  and 
a  logician,  drawn  by  Photius,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  and  Alexander. 
Photius  represents  Epipbanius  as  weak  in  his  arguments  against 
impious  heresy.  Du  Pin  characterizes  the  saint  as  void  of 
judgment,  and  full  of  credulity.  He  credited  £ilse  records  and 
uncertain  reports,  and,  in  consequence,  is  often  deceived  in  his- 
toiy.  Moreri  follows  in  the  train  of  Du  Pin,  and  draws  a 
similar  portrait.  Alexander,  if  possible,  loads  the  canvass  with 
still  darker  colours.  The  Sorbonnist  describes  the  saint,  *  as 
very  often  mistaken  in  history  and  chronology :  and  in  many 
instances  wandering  entirely  from  trutb.'' 

His  statement,  on  the  topic  of  priestly  ceUbacy,  contains  one 
of  his  gross  mistakes*  He  extends  the  prohibition  of  matrimony 
to  the  subdeacon.  But  Jerome,  his  ootemporary,  extends  it  only 
to  the  deacon ;  and  Leo,  who  finurished  half  a  century  after 
Epipbanius,  was  the  first,  who,  accooling  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  history,  comprehended  subdeacons  under  the  interdic- 
tion. This,  Thomassin,  Pithou,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin  have  ad- 
mitted and  indeed  proved.  Siricius  and  Innocent,  as  Well  as 
Ferrand  and  Cresconius  in  their  compilations,  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  abstinence  only  on  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Leo, 
besides;  on  this  topic,  was  not  obeyed.  Subdcaoons,  in  bis 
papacy,  were  allowed  to  marry  even  in  suburban  Sicily,  and  to 
enjoy  connubial  society.  The  fifth  Carthaginiaa  council  in  438 
exacted  abstinence  only  from  bishops,  priests,  aod  deacons ;  but 
left  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  on  this  point,  at  liberty.  Gregory 
was  the  first  who  enforced  the  cehbacy  of  subdeacons :  and 
even  his  enactments  had  no  retrospective  effect ;  but  related 
merely  to  such  as  should  be  afterward  ordained.'    Epipbanius, 

hiitoire;  mau  aanB  aucun  fondement.  Moreri,  7.  42.  Spon.  325.  XL.  Bell.  I. 
20.    Thom.  1.  23.     Socrat.  I.  11.     Sozomen,  I.  23.     Da  Pin,  1.  600. 

>  Epiph.  1.  490.  et  2.  1104.     Godeau,  1.  602. 

'  In  hUtoria  et  chronologia,  sflBpissime  lapsus  est.  Ab  historica  veritate  toto 
ocbIo  aberrat.  Alex.  7.  630.  Photius,  304.  Codex,  122.  Da  Pin,  1.298.  Mo- 
jnsiiy  3.  94* 

'  Le  pape  (Leon)  est  le  premier  qui  ait  eteMia  la  loi  do  eelibat  anx  aoofl-diaerea. 
Bfoj,  1.  221.  Thom.  1.  13S,  140.  Caeteros  dericoa  ad  hue  non  oogi.  Cimbb.  1. 
446.    Pithoa,  41,  43.     Du  Pin,  1.  571. 

UmI  Mkdter  ait  lic«t  aodMiit^  licet  flagitiia  wmaikm  ooa/pmPm,     Tmii,  ad 
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therefore,  is,  in  ims  instance,  convicted  of  falsehood,  and  there- 
fore is  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  rest  of  his  evidence. 

Epiphanius  is  guilty  of  another  egregious  blunder  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony.  I'he  person,  said  he,  who  has  obtained  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  fornication,  or  any  other  crime,  and  has 
married  another,  is,  according  to  scriptural  authority,  free  from 
sin,  and  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion  and  eternal  life. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustine,  Jerome,  the  canon 
law,  and  the  council  of  Trent;  and  exposes  its  author  to  all  the 
tremendous  fulminations  of  the  Trentine  anathemas.  The  canon 
law  and  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  teach 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  even  on  account  of  heresy, 
infirmity,  malevolence,  desertion,  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
or  any  other  atrocity ;  and  pronounces  shocking  execrations 
against  all  who  gainsay.  The  nuptial  chain,  according  to  that 
celebrated  assembly,  can  be  dissolved  only  by  death  ;  and  the 
innocent  party,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  must  forego  all  further 
matrimonial  engagements  during  the  life  of  the  guilty.  Epi- 
phanius, therefore,  was  both  worshipped  and  execrated  by  trie 
good  fathers  of  Trent.  He  is  exalted  to  glory  and  consigned 
to  Satan  by  the  same  communion.  He  is  a  saint,  and  as  such* 
is  invoked.  He  is  a  heretic,  and  as  such,  is  anathematized. 
His  saintship,  in  this  manner,  enjoys  all  the  charms  of  variety. 
He  has  the  pleasure  of  being  alternately  in  heaven  and  hell  i 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  blessed  and  cursed,  adored  and 
anathematized,  by  an  infallible  church  and  council. 

Epiphanius,  therefore  in  two  instances,  stands  convicted  of 
misrepresentation.  His  testimony,  in  consequence,  deserves  no 
credit.  His  mental  imbecility,  besides,  which  approximated  to 
idiotism,  proclaims,  saint  as  he  was,  the  inaaequacy  of  his 
evidence  even  in  a  matter  of  fact.  One  specimen  of  his  weak- 
ness, taken  from  his  eulogy  on  Lady  Mary,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  illustrating  the  intensity  of  his  silhness ;  though,  on  the 
score  of  its  indecency  and  profanity,  it  must  be  left  in  its 
original  language.^ 

Bernard's  imitation  of  Epiphanius  is  worth  a  digression,  nnd' 
will  form  a  suitable  episode.  Bernard  addresses  Lady  Mary 
in  the  following  sensible  and  beautiful  style  ; — **  O  firmament, 
firmer  than  all  firmaments.  Him,  whom  the  heavens  of  heavens 
could  not  contain,  you,  O  lady,  contained,  conceived,  begot« 

AiDfind.  4.  162.    Epiph.  1.  497.    Aagttttiii,  6.  406.    Pithon,  389.    Gibert,  3.  40f. 
Bin.  9.  411. 
>  To  aittiXov  ;cpo;jarot ,  17  top  ofUfw  fixvcroi  Xptcf oi^t  1}  hofwXii  r^  a/tfipofvyoi* 

^»{  ug  votpa  ^rof  xattX9<f^  •  •  •  '^o*'  E/ifia»ovtfl^^ap^,  tv  w^Baptta  socXiofffpoiiaft 
thi  yaattptk  afi.t/kv¥tov   .  .  .  .  O  yoaXf^  o^MflivrtOf  ovftavoy  svatJUni  (;K«oaaBCw  0Mn 

#9  #w  fuj  tftf ir9jr<^0M«u    Bpipfa.  de  Land.  3,  294,  S95,  296,  397. 
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fed«  suckled,  and  educated.  Thou»  in  the  midst  of  the  watersg 
dividedst  the  waters  from  the  waters.  The  light  of  your  eyea 
dispels  darkness,  expels  squadrons  of  devils^  purifies  the  vices 
of  the  mind,  and  warms  the  coldqess  of  the  heart.  Happy,  O 
lady,  are  they  whom  your  eyes  behold.  Turn,  thereioFev  O 
lady,  those  eyes  to  us,  and  snow  us,  *  *  *  *  [here  we  must 
again  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  which  be  will  find  in  the 
note.']  O  elevation  of  minds,  intoxication  of  hearts,  and  salva- 
tion of  sinners  I  O  lady,  gentle  in  consoling,  mild  in  soothing 
and  sweet  in  kissing.' 

His  saintship,  in  the  same  elegant  and  edifying  style,  calls 
her  ladyship,  heaven,  earth,  pasture,  paradise,  bread,  drink, 
manna,  oil,  wine,  cinnamon,  balm,  myrrh,  frankincense,  olive, 
spikenard,  saffron,  gum,  a  temple,  a  house,  a  bed-room,  a  bride, 
a  lamp,  a  trumpet,  a  mountain,  a  wilderness,  a  field,  a  vine,  a 
floor,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  manger,  a  warehouse,  a  ball,  a  tower, 
a  camp,  an  army,  a  kingdom,  a  priesthood,  a  bird,  a  palm,  a 
rose,  a  river,  a  pigeon,  a  garment,  a  pearl,  a  candlestick,  a 
table,  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  tree,  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  a  reedf 
a  dauffhter,  a  sister,  a  mother,  a  sun,  a  moon,  a  star,  the  city 
of  God,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  the  gate  of 
Ezekiel,  the  star  of  the  morning,  the  fountain  of  gardens,  the 
Qy  of  die  valley,  and  the  land  of  promise  flowing  with  milk 
aod  honey. 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  balderdash  and  blasphemy 
of  two  full-length  Roman  saints,  one  of  whom,  Bellarmine, 
Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turriano  bring  as  a  witness  (or  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clerff5^  His  saintship  of 
Balamis,  as  well  as  of  Clairvaux,  certainly  qualified  himself  for 
the  presidency  of  fools,  and  fairly  carried  off  the  palm  of  non- 
sense from  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott.  This, 
notwithstanding,  is  the  man  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 
their  menology  and  martyrology,  celebrate  every  year  as  an 
illustrious  confessor. 

Jerome  has  been  summoned  as  another  witness  for  the  perpe- 
tual celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clergy.  Jerome's  testimony,  how- 
ever, clashes  with  that  of  Epiphanius.     Epipbanius  alleges  the 

1  OmniboB  fimiamentit  firmias  firmainentain,  ta,  Domina.  qo»  earn  qoem  oceli 
ooslorum  oapere  non  poterant,  cepiiti,  et  concepisti,  ^eouiati,  lUQiati,  panati,  mam- 
maati,  et  eoucasti.  To,  in  medio  aqaarum,  divisisti  aquas  ab  aqaia.  Serm.  IIL 
aaorom  charitas  ocalomm  tenebras  expellitt  et  effbfat  catenraa  Dflemonam,  parsat 
▼itia  mentium,  corda  congelata  accendit  O  quam  beati,  O  domina,  quoa  tm  vide- 
ront  oculi.  Hos  ergo  oculos  ad  nos,  domina,  converte  et  Jesum  benedictam  frue- 
torn  Tentris  tui  nobis  oitende.  O  venter  mirabilis,  qui  potuit  capere  salvatorem. 
O  Tenter  landabilis,  qai  potuit  recipere  redemptorem.  O  venter  desiderabilia,  e 
qno  emanavit  desiderram  mentiuro,  gratiamm  fluvius,  gloriae  premium.  O  venter 
■mabilb  et  dulcedo  animae.  O  elevatio  mentium,  inebriato  cordiam^'aanitaa  peo- 
eatorum.    O  clement  oonaolando,  pia  blandnndo,  dolcis  oacolando!    Beniird, 

IV.  p.  irn,  ir4o,  1747. 


aitithority  of  ecclesiastical  canons  in  favour  of  clerical  continence. 
Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  refers  merely  to  the  usage  of  his  day. 
Epiphanias  extends  the  prohibition  to  subdeacons.  Jerome 
comprehends  in  the  interdiction  only  bishops,  priests,  and  dea^ 
cons.'  These  contradictions  destroy  the  evidence  of  both  the 
bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  monk  of  Palestine. 

Jerome's  bias  in  favour  of  virginity  led  the  saint  into  error, 
which  degraded  his  character  and  lessened  his  authority.  His 
declamation  against  wedlock,  in  his  refutation  of  Jovinian,  in* 
curred  the  disapprobation  of  many ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
Pope  Siricius.  The  murmur  was  so  great  that  Pamachius  his 
friend  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  suppress  his  writings  on 
this  subject.  He  was  accused  of  countenancing  the  Manicheans, 
who,  at  least  to  the  elect,  entirely  proscribed  matrimony.  He 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  write  an  apology.  He  con- 
fessed that  on  this  subject,  he  had  indulged  in  declamation. 
His  prepossessions,  on  this  topic,  induced  him  to  reflect  on  the 
conjugal  duty  even  in  the  laity.  The  layman,  says  the  saint 
of  Palestine,  *  cannot  pray,  who  indulges  m  nuptial  enjoyments. 
The  j>erson,  he  adds,  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  a  husband,  cannot 
fiulfil  that  of  a  Christian.'^  His  language  is  a  libel  on  the 
divine  institution,  which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  a  sacrament. 

Jerome's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  virginity  caused  his  approbar 
tion  of  suicide  and  assassination.  Many  instances  might  be 
produced,  and,  as  a  specimen,  those  of  the  Bseotian,  Milesian, 
and  Theban  virgins.  Two  young  men,  flushed  with  wine,  had, 
during  the  night,  violated  the  Baeotian  maids,  who,  unwilling  to 
survive  their  virginity,  fell  by  mutual  wounds.'  Jerome,  on  the 
occasion,  is  at  a  loss  for  expression  in  favour  of  the  shocking 
action.  He  seems  to  labour  for  language  to  utter  his  adminip 
tion  of  the  suicidal  deed. 

The  Milesian  maids  were  still  more  blameworthy.  These, 
lest,  on  the  ]n\'usion  and  devastations  of  the  Oauls,  they  should 
undergo  any  indecency  from  the  enemy,  escaped  from  defiler' 
ment  by  death.  The  heroines,  says  Jerome,  •  left  an  example 
to  all  virgins  of  honorable  minds  to  prefer  chastity  to  life.**  The 
suicide,  in  all  its  enormity,  challenged  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  Roman  saint. 

A  Theban  girl,  whom  a  Macedonian  had  deflowered,  dissemi 

>  Epil>h.  Haer.  59.    Thom.  1.  135,  136.    Jerom,  ad  vis. 

*  Flariean  entre  les  Catholiqaes  furent  ofFensez  de  qnetqnet  endrolts  troj^  rodft. 
he  Pape  inline  en  eat  aaelqae  maavaise  opinion.    Gcnlea.  2.  5S1.     Moren,  5.  99. 

Rhetoricati  mmus  et  in  morem  declaroatoram  panlulam  1atimaf«  Jerom.  4.  143. 
Laiciu  et  qiiicamque  fidelU  orare  non  potest,  nifli  careatofBcio  coi^agali  Qoamdla 
impleo  mariti  officium,  non  impleo  ChnstianL    Jerom.  adv.  Jovinian.    Pithoo,  49< 

*  Qao  ore  laudsndie  tunt  Scedasi  filie.    Jerome,  4.  ISS.    Moreri,  7.  159. 

^  Turpitudtnem  morte  fbffcrunt,  ezemplam  Mii  canctif  YirginiVlip 
Jerome,  4.  1S6.    Lopez,  ILL  3. 
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Ued  her  gnef,  and  afterward  cut  the  violator's  throat  when  he 
was  sleeping ;  and  then  slew  herself  with  his  sword.'  The 
iDurder  and  self-assassinatioQ  became  a  theme  of  exultation  to 
Jerome. 

Ambrosius,  who  is  often  associated  with  Jerome  as  a  witness 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy,  recommended  the  same  impiety  of  sui- 
cide. Pelagia  of  Antioch,  during  Maximin's  persecution  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  lest  they  should 
suffer  violation,  escaped  by  a  voluntary  death.  Pelagia,  adorned 
not  like  a  person  going  to  death  but  to  a  wedding,  leaped,  as 
she  was  inspired  of  God,  from  a  lofty  window  on  the  pavement, 
and  by  her  fall,  says  Godeau,  mounted  to  heaven.  Her  mother 
and  sisters,  says  tne  same  historian,  jumped  into  a  deep  river, 
where  they  found  a  baptism  which  purified  them  from  every 
stain.  The  water,  concealing  their  bodies,  respected  the  brides 
and  martyrs  of  its  Creator.  Marcellina  asked  the  opinion  of 
Ambrosius  on  this  melancholy  but  unwarranted  action.  The 
bishops  eulogized  the  dreadful  deed  as  a  duty  owed  to  reUgion, 
a  remedy  inoffensive  to  God,  and  an  achievement  which  enti- 
tled these  virgins  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.* 

These  are  the  men,  who  are  invoked  as  Gods  in  the  Romish 
communion,  and  whose  festivals  and  fulsome  encomiums  are 
registered  with  ostentation  in  the  Romish  missal,  processional, 
and  breviary.  The  holy  Jerome,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, is  designated  as  '  the  light  of  the  church,  the  lover  of 
the  divine  law,  the  greatest  doctor  in  scriptural  explanation, 
who  despised  this  world  and  merited  the  celestial  kingdom, 
and  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of  glory.  His 
mediation  and  intercession  are  devoutly  supplicated,  that  men, 
throuffh  the  blessed  saint's  merits,  may  be  enabled  to  perform 
what  he  taught  in  word  and  deed.'*  This,  of  course,  is  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  self-assassination,  which  holy  Jerome  recom- 
mended. The  faithful,  on  this  fesdval  pray  that  they  may, 
through  the  monk's  merits,  be  enabled  to  murder  themselves. 
This  IS  very  w^ell  for  an  infallible  church. 

Ambrosius  is  invoked  with  similar  impiety  and  idolatry.  The 
Lord,  if  the  Missal  may  be  credited,  ^  tilled  the  saint  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe  of  glory.' 
The  sacred  oblation  is  offered  in  his  honour,  and  the  people  of 

>  Nic  vivere  roluemt  perdiUun  castiutem,  nee  ante  mori  qoam  mi  ultrix  eziste- 
rot    Jerome,  4.  1S6.     Lopez,  III.  3. 

•  Deos  remetlio  non  ofifenditnr.    Martyres  reddit.    BeligXMii  debitum  aolTent 
Amb.  4.  47S»  479.     Eaaeb.  VIII.  23.    Godea.  2.  65. 

*  O  doctor  optime,  eccleaie  sancte  lumen.     Beate  Hierunime,   Divins    legii 
^itor.     PnMta,  quflesumus,  ut  ejus  soffragantibus  roeritia,  quod  ore  simol  et  opere 

te  a4)Q^*Ate  ezercere  volunma.    Miia.  Eom.  503.    Proceaa.  Bon.  S70. 
1013. 
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iOodi  on  the  seventh  of  December,  addressing  the  bishop  or 
Milan,  '  as  the  minister  of  eternal  salvation  on  earth,  pray  for 
everlasting  glory  through  his  intercession  in  heaven."  One 
part  of  the  salvation  which  he  recommended  on  earth,  consists 
in  self-murder.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  hopeful  mediator  in 
heaven. 

Men,  biased  and  mistaken  in  this  manner,  could  not  be  im- 
partial witnesses.  These,  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  system 
as  to  recommend  suicide  to  preserve  virginity,  or  murder  to 
revenge  violated  chastity,  could  not  deliver  a  fair  or  candid 
testimony.  The  report  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  respecting 
the  speech  of  Paphnutius  and  the  decision  of  the  Nicean 
council,  remains  unattainted.  The  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian  code  and  in  the  ci!non  law :  and  has,  at  the  present 
day,  obtained  general  belief.' 

The  TruUan  or  Quinsextan  council,  in  692,  seems  to  have 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
Grecian  clergy.  This  assembly,  in  its  twelfth  canon,  enjoined 
celibacy  on  bishops.  But  the  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to 
marry  before  ordination,  and  afterward  to  enjoy  connubial 
society. 

The  Greeks,  differing  in  this  manner  from  the  Latins,  in- 
veighed  against  the  Western  discipline  as  contrary  to  Scriptural, 
traditional,  and  synodal  authority  ;  and  used,  on  the  occasion, 
very  free  and  strong  language.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
remained  for  many  ages  in  the  communion  of  the  former, 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  The  Latins,  says  Thomassin, 
suffered  the  incontinence  of  the  Greeks  with  patience  and 
charity;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  suffer 
the  strict  purity  of  the  Latins.'  The  strict  purity  of  the  Latins, 
as  will  soon  appear,  consisted  in  fornication,  adultery,  incest, 
and  every  filtbiness. 

The  Greeks,  in  these  regulations,  were,  in  general,  joined  by 
the  other  Eastern  denominations.  The  Syrians  adopted  a 
similar  usage.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  ecclesiastics,  says 
Brocard,  are  all  married.*  The  Western  interdiction  of  clerical 
matrimony,  therefore,  was  a  variation  from  oriental  liberty. 

Such  is  the  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among  the  Greeks. 

'  Implevit  eum  dominos  spiritu  sapientiae,  stoUm  gloriae  indait  eum.  Demv 
qai  popalo  too  seternae  salutii  Beatom  Ambrosium  miuittram  tribuuti,  praett»- 
^aMomus,  lit  fluetn  doctorem  vits  habuimus  in  terris,  ioterceasoreai  habere 
mereamor  in  ccBii..     Mist.  Bom.  348.     Process.  Rom.  247.     Brev.  Bom.  699. 

•  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.     Pithon,  4^. 

'  Les  Grecs  ne  pouvoient  tofrrir  l*exacte  porete  des  Latins.  Thorn.  I.  28.  Part. 
U      Do  Pin,  2.  24.     Bell.  1.  1109. 

*  Saoerdote^  et  diaconi  ntontor  nxoribas,  cum  qnibus  ante  $»aro9  ordinet  oo^ 
tratenuit.  Oaninas,  4.  433.  Sacerdotes  omnet  sunt  nzoratl.  Brocard,  in  Owtir 
aios,  4.  2.5. 
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But  the  Latins  on  this  subject,  varying  from  the  Gredu,  used 
greater  rigor,  and  enjoined  perpetual  continence  on  all  orders 
of  the  clergy.  This  enactment,  however,  was  ao  innovation  of 
the  fourth  century.  No  law  of  the  kind  is  found  in  any  of  the 
earlier  monuments  of  antiquity.  Many  documents,  on  the  con- 
trary, remain,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  testify  the  freedom  of 
the  clergy  on  this  topic  in  primitive  times.  Jerome,  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  earliest  witness 
for  clerical  abstinence  in  the  Western  communion,  who  could  be 
produced  by  all  the  learning  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and 
Thomassin.  This  was  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Had  any  law  of  celibacy  been  in  use  in  the  early 
days  of  antiquity,  some  monument  of  the  kind,  one  might  expect, 
would  indicate  its  former  existence.  Jerome,  besides,  frooti  his 
prepossessions  against  wedlock,  was  a  partial  witness.  Suicide, 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  is  a  sin  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
other  case,  is  lawful  for  the  preservation  of  chastity.  The  testi- 
mony of  such  a  prejudiced  evidence  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
Thomassin  admits  that  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was  no 
law  of  celibacy  or' penalty  agamst  marriage ;  though  he  main- 
tains that  chanty  enforced  abstinence  on  the  clergy  of  antiquity. 
A  time  was,  says  Gratian,  when  there  was  no  institution  enjoin- 
ingthe  continence  of  the  clergy.* 

The  decretal  of  pope  Siricius,  addressed  in  386  to  Himerius, 
contains  the  first  general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony. 
Its  priority,  as  a  general  prohibition,  is  acknowledged  by  Clithou 
as  well  as  by  Bruys,  Espensaeus,  Cassander,  and  many  other 
patrons  of  popery.^  No  authority  of  an  earlier  date  can  be 
produced  for  the  enactment.  Siricius  pleads  no  Christian 
canon,  but  merely  an  old  Jewish  regulation.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Elvira,  indeed,  in  the  year  300,  issued  its  twenty- 
third  canon  to  this  effect.  Gibert,  in  the  canon  law,  allows 
this  regulation  the  priority  as  an  injunction  of  sacerdotal 
continence.  The  Elviran  canon,  indeed,  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  contains  a  prohibition  of  abstinence.  The  whole 
ministry  were  commanded  by  a  Spanish  council  to  exercise 
without  interruption  their  powers  of  reproduction.'  No  suspen- 
sion of  the  task  was  permuted  by  the  sacred  synod,  who  would 
allow  no  cessation  of  arms  on  pain  of  expulsion  from   the 

^  Non  licet  propria  perire  tnanu,  absque  eo  obi  caftitaa  pericliutor.  Jerom.  in 
Jon.  3.  1478.  La  seule  charity  avoit  fait  observer.  Tbomaaiin,  1.  140.  GtmlUBy 
D.  21.     Pithoa,41. 

*  A  Siricio  Papa  primam  editum.  Clithoa,  c.  4.  in  Bell.  I.  18.  11  oie  bito  faire 
del  noavelles  loix.    Je  parle  da  celibat  des  ecclesiaitiqaea.    Bmy.  1.  14S. 

*  Haec  prohibitio  pnmum  facta  est  a  concilio  £lu>eritano.  Gibert,  2.  312. 
Orabb.  1.  417.  Da  Pin,  1.  235.  Placet,  in  totam  prohiberi  episcopiA,  proabyleria* 
diaoouia,  abstinbre  ae  a  conjogibua  inis  et  non  eenerare  fiUoa.  Labb.  1,  994^  108(K 
PhboQ,  102. 
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honours  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  literal  and  verbal  mean- 
ing of  the  words ;  but  was  not,  it  is  likely,  the  design  of  the 
.  oompilers.  The  blundering  authors,  in  all  probability,  expressed 
a  sense  directly  contrary  to  their  intention. 

The  Elviran  synod  seems,  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly silly-  The  sage  prelacy,  in  the  thirty-fourth  canon, 
forbid  the  lighting  of  wax-candles  in  grave-yards  during  the 
day,  lest  the  souls  of  the  saints  should  be  disquieted.'  The 
light  or  the  smell  of  the  tapers  might  have  frightened  the  unfor- 
tunate ghosts  which  hovered  over  the  tombs.  The  body  of  men, 
who  could,  in  solemn  council,  enact  such  a  law,  must  have  been 
beneath  contempt. 

The  council  of  Elvira,  as  it  was  despicable,  was  also  partial, 
and  differed,  in  this  respect,  from  the  bull  of  Siricius  which  was 

fsneraL  The  Elviran  canon,  at  most,  was  national  and  con- 
ned to  Spain.  The  pontifical  edict  was  general  and  extended 
to  Christendom,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Latin  communion.  Th^ 
Elviran  enactment  was  evaded  by  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  unra- 
tified by  any  pope  or  council.  The  papal  decision  was  enforced 
with  rigour,  ana  confirmed  by  the  sanctions  of  Innocent,  Leo, 
and  Gregory,  as  well  as  by  the  councils  of  Carthage,  Orleans, 
Tours,  Toledo,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Worms,  and  Mentz,  in  Africa, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

The  law  ran  counter  to  the  tide  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
stream  of  human  affection.  The  clergy,  in  many  instances, 
resisted  the  mandate  ;  and  the  exaction  of  obedience,  in  conse* 
quence,  became  a  difFcult  task.  A  variety  of  plans  was  inven- 
ted to  evade  or  violate  its  severity.  One  variety  of  evasion 
consisted  in  Domesticism.  A  second  party  engaged  in  open 
or  concealed  concubinage.  Many  displayed  a  third  variety, 
and  in  bold  violation  of  unjust  and  unscriptural  canons,  married, 
and  lived,  not  indeed  in  abstinence  but  in  chastity,  with  their 
lawful  wives. 

Many  of  the  clergy  had  recourse  in  this  extremity,  to  domes- 
ticism. This  consisted  in  keeping  female  inmates  in  their  dwells 
ings.  These  were  women  devoted  in  profession,  though  not 
by  vow,  to  virginity.  Their  ostensible  duty  was  to  superintend 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house.  The  clergy  enjoyed  their 
society ;  while  these  maidens,  in  return,  shared  tne  clergy's 
bed  and  board.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  have 
depicted  the  cohabitation  of  these  holy  domestics  with  a  bold 
but  faithful  pencil.  Cyprian  mentions,  in  language  of  strong 
condemnation,  their  domestic  familiarity  by  day,  and  their 
occuoation  of  the  same  bed  during  the  night.  Jerome  imitates 
the  aescription  of  Cyprian  ;  but  gives  more  poignancy  to  lu9 

>  Inqiiietaiidi  Mnctoram  ipiritiis  non  rant.    Bin.  1.  235.  t 
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stj'le  and  relievo  to  his  colours.  These  holy  men  and 
if  the  saint's  statement  may  be  credited,  occupied  the 
house,  the  same  chamber,  and  the  same  *  nightly  couch.''  An 
ecclesiastic  would  admit  one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the  partici- 
pation of  his  bed  ;  but  under  solemn  declarations  of  the  strictest 
chastity.  These  hallowed  friends  slept  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  their  heads  rested  on  the  same  pillow.  Their  society  and 
affeciions,  however,  were  quite  spiritual  and  platonic,  and 
purified  from  all  the  grosser  elements  which  sometimes  attend 
on  ordinary  mortals. 

Jerome,  however,  had,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions,  no 
very  high  idea  of  their  purity.  These  virgins  professed  to  seek 
spiritual  consolation ;  but,  in  reality,  pursued  something  which 
the  saint,  as  usual,  expresses  in  very  coarse  language,  tnat  will 
scarcely  bear  a  literal  translation.  Their  spiritual  consolatioB, 
iq  Jerome's  account,  had  some  relation  to  tne  flesh.  The  er- 
pension  of  the  women's  waists  and  the  ciy  of  infants,  which,  k 
seems,  were  phenomena  that  sometimes  attended  this  kind  of 
Flatonism,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  monk  of  Palestine,  who, 
in  consequence,  characterized  the  whole  system  as  a  pestilence. 
Some  of  these  sentimental  Platonics  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  frailty  by  a  free  use  of  medical  applications.' 

The  conduct  of  the  clergy  also  awakened  Jerome's  holy 
indignation.  These  aiTected  the  sacred  oflBice  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  licentiousness  in  the  company  of  women.  Their  whole 
attention  was  engaged  on  dress  and  perfumery.  Their  fingers 
shone  with  rinQ:3,  tlieir  hair  was  frizzled  by  the  curling  tongs, 
and  they  walked  on  tip-toe  lest  the  damp  should  sully  their 
feet.' 

Chrysostom  also  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  society 
of  these  spiritualized  parsons  and  dames.  He  pourtrays,  io 
glowing  language,  '  their  smiles,  their  laughs,  their  free  convcr* 
sation,  their  soft  words,  their  communications  at  table  during 
the  day,  their  supping  together  at  night  and  other  things  im- 
proper to  name.'*     Chrysostom,  Veak   man!   suspected  the 

*  Eadem  domo,  uno  cnbiculo,  saepe  uno  tenentnr  et  lectalo.    Jerom  ad  East  4 
33.    Cyprian  ad  Pom. 

'  Quaenint  alienorom  apiritnale  solatium  ut  domi  habeant  camale  coramerciaiiL 
Tamor  uteri  et  infantum  prodiderit  vagjtus.  Unde  in  ecclesiaa  Agepatanim  pettii 
introiit  7     Nonnulle  abortii  venena  meditantur.     Jerom  ad  Enstoch,  4.  33,  33. 

*  Preabyteratiim  et  diaconatum  ambiunt,  ut  mulieres  licentiua  videant.  Ooioii 
his  cura  cle  vettibna  si  bene  oleant.  Crinea  calamestri  vestigio  rotantur.  Digiti  da 
•nnnlin  radiant;  et  ne  plantas  humidior  via  aspergat,  vix  imprimnnt  samma  Teiti- 
gia.    Jerom,  4.  40. 

*  NfOf  o^pcyuy  f9  aufiatt  xoftj  dvnotsttv  icopdcvo,  sou  <fvyxaBiyA*»oi^  sot 
9%nfitt7tptav,  sou  9v>^caX«yo/i«yo(.  rovs  asoupovf  yiX/iatoi  taf  6»azwjHi  sw 
MAaxa  ^ftatOf  sat  ta  aXXa,  a  /ufit  Xiytip  »tfo$  uaXo¥»  Chiyaostom,  Do  So- 
Dm,  I.  231. 


i^u^tity  of  a  wantoQ  youth,  living  ia  this  manner  with  a  kind 
^L  But  the  saint,  it  appears,  had  another  reason  for  his  sus- 
picions. He  had  seen  a  Constant  running  of  midwives  to  the 
4d)odes  of  these  virgins.  The  driving  of  these  beldams 
alarmed  his  fears.  The  saint,  in  his  simplicity,  doubled  whether 
these  ladies  of  the  abstetric  art  would  gallop  so  fast  without 
urgent  business. 

A  second  variety  of  evasion  or  violation  of  these  canons, 
consisted  in  concubinage.  This  was  a  native  result  of  the 
unnatural  regulations  against  wedlock.  The  siccounts,  on  this 
subject,  transmitted  by  the  historians  of  these  times,  are  appall- 
ins.  Profligacy,  says  Giannon,  prevailed  among  the  clergy, 
who  pracused  all  kinds  of  lewdness.  Ratherius,  bishop  of 
Verona,  represents  the  clergy  as  guiliy  of  bigamy,  drunken- 
ness, and  fornication.  His  representation  of  priestly  inconti- 
nence is  expressed  with  strong  sarcasm  and  emphatical  diction. 
.The  Italian  priesthood,  in  particular,  fomented  their  passions 
by  excess  of  food  and  wine.  These  aggravated  their  con- 
stitutional licentiousness  by  luxury  in  eating  and  drinking.^ 

Alto's  language,  on  this  topic,  is  equally  striking.     He  re- 

f)resents  some  of  the  clergy  as  sold  in  such  a  degree  to  their 
usts,  that  they  kept  filthy  harlots  in  their  houses.  These,  in  a 
public  manner,  lived,  bedded,  and  boarded  with  their  conse- 
crated paramours.  Fascinated  with  their  wanton  allurements, 
the  abandoned  clergy  conferred  on  the  partners  of  their  guilt, 
the  superintendence  of  their  family  and  all  their  domestic 
concerns.     These  courtezans,  during  the  lives  of  their  com- 

5 anions  in  iniquity,  managed  their  households:  and,  at  their 
eath,  inherited  their  property.  The  ecclesiastical  alms  and 
revenues,  in  this  manner,  descended  to  the  accomplices  of  vile 
prostitution.'  The  hirelings  of  pollution  were  adorned,  the 
church  wasted,  and  the  poor  oppressed  by  men  who  professed 
to  be  the  patrons  of  purity,  the  guardians  of  truth,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  wretched  and  the  needy. 
^  Damian  repres  ^nts  the  guilty  mistress  as  confessing  to  the 
guilty  priest.'     This  presented  another  absurdity  and  an  ag- 

S^ravation  of  the  crime.     The  formality  of  confessing  what  the 
ather  confessor  knew,  and  receiving  forgiveness  from  a  partner 
in  sin,  was  an  insult  on  common  sense,  and  presented  one  of 

the  many  ridiculous  scenes  which  have  been  exhibited  on  the 

( 

*  Giannon,  V.  6.     Dacheiy,  1.  354.    Bray.  2.268.  ^ 
'  *  Quod  dicere  pndet.    Quidem  in  tantiim  libidini  mancipantur,  at  obtcoenaa 
•oretricalat  saa  simnl  in  doroo  acycani  habitare,  ano  cibam  lamere,  ac  publice 
dMore  permittant.    Unde  meretricet  orntntar,  ecolesia*  TeitaaUir,  patiperea  tri- 
bujjuitur.     Atto,  Ep.  Dacherj,  i.  439. 

'  Les  ooapabUa  ae  otuktmmot  A  laoiB  oomplicM,  i|ni  ne  laar  iinpoaaiit  pomt  de 
ptoitencM  cooTanablet.    Damiaii  in  Braj.  S.  SM.    Gmmnan,  Z.  f  1. 
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theatre  of  the  woiid.  Confession  and  absolation  in  this  tifajr 
were,  after  all^  very  convenient.  The  fair  penitent  had  not  fiur 
to  go  ibr  pardon,  nor  for  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  fauh, 
which  might  qualify  her  Ibr  another  course  of  confession  and 
remission.  Her  spirituaf  father  could  spare  her  blushes  ;  and 
his  memory  could  supply  any  deficiency  of  recollection  in  the 
enumeration  of  her  sins.  A  minute  recapitulation  of  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstantial  trifles  would  be  unnecessary. 
The  rehearsal  of  the  delicious  sin  might,  to  both,  be  verr 
amusing.  The  sacrament  of  confession,  in  this  manner,  would, 
by  recalling  the  transaction  to  mind,  become  very  edifying,  and 
aflbrd  a  renewal  of  the  enjoyment.  This  mode  of  femission 
was  attended  with  another  advantage,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan.  The  confessor,  in  the  penance 
which  he  prescribed  on  these  occasions,  exemplified  the  virtues 
of  compassion  and  charity.  Christian  commiseration  and 
sympathy^  took  place  of  rigour  and  strictness.  The  holy  father 
indeed  could  not  be  severe  on  so  dear  a  friend  ;  and  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  to  be  kind  again  to  such  an  indulgent  father. 
Damian,  however,  in  his  want  of  charity  and  liberality,  saw 
the  transaction  in  a  different  light ;  and  complained  in  bitterness 
of  this  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  insult  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  on  rational  piety. 

This  adultery  and  fornication  of  the  clergy  degenerated,  in 
many  instances,  into  incest  and  other  abominations  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Some  priests,  according  to  the  council  of  Mentz  in  888, 
*  had  sons  by  their  own  sisters.'^  The  council  of  Nicea  and 
some  other  of  a  later  date,  through  fear  of  scandal,  deprived 
the  clergy  of  all  female  company,  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt,  who,  it  was  reckoned,  was  beyond  all  suspicion.  But 
the  means  intended  for  prevention  were  the  occasion  of  more 
accumulated  scandal  and  more  heinous  criminality.  The 
interdiction  was  the  introduction  to  incestuous  and  unnatural 
prostitution.  The  council  of  Mentz,  therefore,  in  its  tenth  canon, 
as  well  as  other  cotemporarj'  and  later  synods,  had  to  forbid 
the  clergy  the  society  of  even  their  nearest  female  relations. 

A  third  variety  for  the  evasion,  or  rather  for  the  infraction  of 
these  canonical  interdictions,  was  clandestine  or  avowed  matri- 
mony. Some  of  the  priests  though  they  could  ill  aflfbrd  it, 
wished  to  keep  a  conscience.  These,  of  course,  would  shudder 
at  the  commission  of  fornication  or  adultery,  and  had  recourse 
therefore  to  the  honourable  institution  of  heaven  for  the  preveu- 
tion  of  such  pollution.  These,  intrenched  behind  the  authority 
of  God,  withstood  the  commandments  of  men.     The  number  of 

^  Quidam  Mcerdotum  cum  propriit  lororibiu  concambcntet,  fiHot  ex  eit  Roer- 
-- It     Bin.  7.  137.    Labli.  11.  M6. 
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these  continued  to  increase  in  opposition  to  the  decretals  of 
popest  the  canons  of  councils^  and  the  prepossessions  of  the 
people.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  these  prohibitions  s*howed 
their  inefficacy,  and  clerical  obstinacy.  The  interdictory 
councils  were  ail  provincial ;  many  of  them  contemptible  :  and* 
ecclesiastics  continued  to  marry  in  despite  d  their  regulations. 
The  priesthood,  in  general,  ,at  the  accession  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  in  defiance  of  obsolete  laws,  lived  in  a  state  of  mat- 
rimony.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  clc;ioal  matrimony,  at  the  accession  of 
Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  the  popedom  in  1074. 
The  reign  of  this  hierarch  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  Gregory  enforced  celibacy  with  a  hiffh 
hand  among  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  ;  and  was  supported  in  me 
undertaking  by  many  of  the  laity.  The  attempt,  however, 
wajs  lonff  opposed  by  the  priesthood :  and  its  success  termini 
ated  in  tne  general  concubinage  and  debauchery  of  the  westeitk 
clergy. 

Gregory  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  suppression  of 
priestly  marriage.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had  made  a 
similar  attempt,  but  in  vain.  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexan* 
der  had  laboured  &r  this  purpose,  and  faded.  But  Gregory 
proceeded  in  this,  as  in  every  other  design,  with  superior  abil- 
ity and  resolution ;  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  in  the  end 
with  wonderful  success.  He  summoned  a  council  and  issued 
canons,  separating  the  married  clergy  from  their  partners,  and 
forbidding  the  ordination  of  any  who  would  not  vow  perpetual 
continence.  He  prohibited  the  laity  from  hearing  mass,  when 
celebrated  by  a  married  priest.'  These  enactments  he  enforced 
with  his  usual  obstinacy  and  with  his  usual  success. 

The  laity,  in  general,  seem  to  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
pontiff.  These,  in  many  instances,  refused  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  communion  from  the  married  clergy.  Lay* 
men  administered  baptism :  and  often  trampled  the  oread  and 
spilled  the  wine  which  had  been  consecrated  for  sacramental 
use  by  married  clergymen.* 

The  clei^  opposed  the  pontiff  with  all  their  might.  These, 
Paris  relates,  characterized  priestly  celibacy  and  continence  as 
an  innovation  and  a  rash  juagment  contrary  to  the  sentence  of 
the  holy  fathers.  One,  says  the  English  historian,  contended  for 
equity  and  the  other  against  it ;  whQe  the  consequence  was  scan-* 
dal  and  division  in  the  church  ;  so  that  no  greater  schism  was 

A  Bpiph.  H.  59.    Jerom.  adT.  Vig.    Tliom.  I.  43.     1  Oorin.  VII.  2. 
*  Bm  7.  473.     Bnij.  2.  3SS,  41S.     Ubb.  12.  547.    Da  Pin,  2.  244. 


—  —  —  — ^  -     —    — ,^  — , .  -    _  —  _         —  ,™   _  ,   —      _  _  — 

'  InfiintM  baptixant.    Corpus  Donuni  ■  ^tnabjtent  uxomtii  coDMoratom  pedi- 
bof  nepe  cixicttlGaiit,  et  wngoiiiem  Dooini  voliiBtvis  freqiMiiter  in  tamm  otTi 
dnnt.    M.  Parii,8.    BiB.7.9tt. 
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produced  by  any  heresy.  Lambert  and  other  historians  hwrn 
transmitted  similar  accounts.  The  clergy,  says  the  annalist, 
raged  and  called  Gregory  the  patron  of  heresy,  and  die  abettor 
of  a  mad  system,  who  by  violence  would  compel  men  to  live  like 
angels,  stop  the  course  of  nature,  and  give  the  slackened  reios 
to  all  pollution.     The  clergy  also,  in  retaliatbn,  accused  the 

SmtiflT  of  incest  with  Matilda,  countess  of  Mantua,  \irho,  say 
arius  and  Caron,  was  a  women  of  extraordinary  superstitboy 
and  greater  effrontery  than  became  her  sex.' 

*  Similar  dissensions,  on  this  question,  took  place  in  1075  at 
the  council  of  Erfbrd  in  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Menti, 
prompted  by  the  pontiff*,  required  the  assembled  clergy  either  to 
abanaon  their  wives  or  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  The  ecclesi- 
astics, who  sat  round  the  archbishop,  chose  neither  alternative. 
They  first  confounded  their  diocesan  with  words,  which  again 
were  soon  followed  by  blows  as  the  more  eflScient  argument 
The  archbishop,  in  the  end,  was  so  maltreated  that  he  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  wisely  resolved  to  consign  the  enforcenient  of 
celibacy  to  his  holiness.' 

But  resistance  to  Gregory  was  vain.  He  projec^ted  the  sub- 
jugation of  Christendom,  and  executed  his  plan  with  matchless 
resolution  and  success.  He  employed  all  means,  foul  and  fair, 
and  wielded  in  turn,  canons,  decretals,  threats,  violence,  arms, 
fraud,  flattery,  anathemas,  and  excommunication.  Pretended 
miracles  too  were  made  the  agents  of  his  ambition.  These,  m 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  forgery  and  nonsense 
passed  for  truth  and  reason,  possessed,  in  the  hand  of  supersti- 
tion, irresistible  power  and  eflScacy.  His  infallibility's  *  lying 
wonders,'  ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  irrefragable,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  unlettered  and  superstitious  populace.  The  clergy 
had  to  yield  to  the  pontiff",  ancf  reason  to  tyranny. 

Such  was  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  popish  com- 
munion against  sacerdotal  matrimony.  But  this  communion, 
which  was  so  severe  against  wedlock  in  the  clergy,  was,  in  a 
veryextraordinary  degree,  indulgent  to  concubinage  both  in  the 
clergy  and  laity.  Any  person,  clergyman  or  layman,  according 
to  the  council  of  Toledo  in  its  seventeenth  canon,  who  has  not 
a  wife  but  a  concubine,  is  not  to  be  repelled  from  the  commo- 

^  Novo  exemplot  et  ut  maltis  visum  est,  contra  sanctonim  patmm  sententiaiii. 
M.  Paris,  8.  Bruj.  2.  431.  Infremait  tota  fiictio  clericonim  hominem  plane 
haereticum  et  vesani  dogmatis  esse  clamitBOt.  FomicatioDi  et  iminunditiei  IrMiia 
laxaret.  Lambert,  Aon.  1074.  Labb.  12.  547.  Pontificem  de  iiicesto  cum  et 
amore  infamare  non  veriti  fnerint.  Spon.  1 074.  III.  IV.  Mulier  insi^ia  sapenti> 
tionis  et  majoris  audaciae  qoam  lezum  mnliebrem  deeeret.    Caron,  142. 

*  Bxur{rentes  qui  undique  assidebant  clerici,  ita  cum  verbia  confandebant,  ita 
BMmibas  debacchabantor,  at  le  vita  comiia  e  synodo  dicessamin  doipoiaroL  Bii 
7.  2S1.    Lamb.  Ann.  1075.    Bmy.  2.  43S.    Labb.  19.  563. 
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nkm,  if  be  be  content  with  one.'  The  holy  bishops,  indeed,  in 
their  wisdom,  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one  man.  But 
any  Christian,  according  to  the  prelacy  of  Spain,  might,  at 
pleasure,  keep  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  very  liberal  and  obliging  in  the  sacred  synod.  But  his 
holiness  pope  Leo  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  episcopacy,  in 
complaisance  and  liberality.  His  infallibility,  the  vicar-general 
of  God,  confirmed,  in  the  kindest  manner  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  the  council  of  Toledo  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish 
prelacy.' 

The  Toledan  canon  and  its  pontifical  confirmation  were 
equally  wicked  and  ridiculous.  The  wickedness  of  the  enact- 
ment appears  in  itb  contrariety  to  the  law  of  God,  and  indeed, 
in  general,  to  the  code  of  all  civilized  nations.  Its  ridiculousness 
is  also  apparent.  The  permission  extends  to  every  person,  or, 
according  to  one  edition  of  the  sacred  canon,  to  the  faithful, 
comprising  all  Christians.  The  expression,  Giannon  has  ob- 
served, comprehended,  at  one  time,  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
laity.'  A  man,  at  will,  might  keep  a  women  of  either  character, 
and  he  might  therefore  show  his  tasle  in  this  freedom  of  variety. 
But  the  holy  legislators  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one 
man.  Two,  the  Spanish  fathers  thought,  would  be  a  super- 
abundance of  this  species  of  live  stock.  But  the  Christian, 
whose  humour  inclined  him  to  an  unmarried  rather  than  to  a 
married  mistress,  might  gratify  his  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  one  of  the  faitlitul  and  be  admitted  to  the  communion. 
Such  was  the  hopeful  decision  of  a  Spanish  council  and  a 
Roman  pontiff:  but,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  this  is  not  all.  The 
enactment  of  the  council  and  the  pope  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Romish  body  of  the  Canon  Law  edited  by  Gratian  and  Pithou. 
Gratian's  compilation  indeed  was  a  private  production,  unau- 
thenticated  by  any  pope.  But  Pithou  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  nis  work  contains  the 
acknowledged  Canon  Law  of  the  Romish  church.  His  edition 
is  accredited  by  pontifical  authority,  and  recognized  through 
popish  Christendom.^  Fornication  therefore  is  sanctioned  by  a 
i^p^nish  council,  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  canon  law. 

Fornication,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  the  clergy,  not  only  tole- 
rated but  also  preferred  to  matrimony.  Many  of  the  popish 
casuists,  such  as  Costerus,  Pighius,  Hosius,  Campeggio,  and 
those  reported  by  Agrippa,  raised  whoredom  above  wedlock  in 
the  Hierarchy.     Costerus  admits  that  a  clergyman  sins,  if  he 

^  Christiano  habere  licitam  est  onani  tantam  ant  axorem,  aat  certe  loco  nzoria 
coDcnbinam.  Pithoo,  47.  Bin.  1.  739,  740.  Orabb.  1.  449.  Giannon,  t.  5. 
Dachery.  1.  52S.    Caniciiis,  3.  111. 

*  Confirmatani  Tidetar  aatlioritate  Leonia  Papa*.    Bb.  1.  797. 

*  Giaanoo,  XI.  7.  <  Diit  34  c.  4.    Pftfaou,  47. 
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commit  fornication ;  but  more  heinously  if  he  marry*  Concubi- 
nage, the  Jesuit  grants,  is  sinful;  but  less  .aggravated,  be 
maintains,  than  marriage.  Costerus  was  followed  by  Pigbius 
and  Hosius.  Campeggio  proceeded  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gancy. He  represented  a  priest  who  became  a  husband,  as 
committing  a  more  grevious  transgression  than  if  he  should  keep 
many  domestic  harlots.^  An  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  many, 
should,  according  to  this  precious  divine,  keep  a  seraglio.  The 
cardinal  gives  an  odd  reason  for  his  theory.  The  clergyman, 
he  affirms,  who  perpetrates  whoredom,  acts  from  a  persuasion 
of  its  rectitude  or  legality ;  while  the  other  knows  and  ac- 
knowledges his  crimmality.  The  priesthood,  therefore,  ia 
Campeggio's  statement,  .are  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
fornication. 

Agrippa  draws  a  similar  character  of  the  legislators,  who 
enacted  the  laws  of  celibacy  and  who,  according  to  this  author, 
would  rather  have  clergymen  fornicators  in  infamy  than  husbands 
in  honeky.  This,  in  this  sixteenth  century,  was  a  frightful 
fact,  of  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  other  German 
princes  complained,  and  which  with  good  reason  they  denomi- 
nated a  glanng  absurdity.  The  clergy  who  married  were  dis- 
missed from  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  functions  ;  while  the  sa- 
cerdotal fornicators,  who  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  holy  ministry.*  Sacerdotal  concu- 
binage, accordingly,  prior  to  the  reformation,  wa^  the  common 
usage,  and  less  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  papacy  and  the 
populace  than  clerical  matrimony.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
papal  communion,  indeed,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
are,  in  appearance  at  least  and  in  most  nations,  become  more 
circumspect,  and  aim  at  a  character  of  decency.  This  is  one 
glorious  effect  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  doctors,  in  this  way,  not  only  indulge  priestly 
fornicators,  but  also,  to  encourage  business,  honour  their  part- 
ners in  trade.  These  useful  allies  of  the  priesthood  are, 
according  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third  and  all  the  Romish  doctors, 
comprehended  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  privi- 
leged  patrons  of  prostitution  belong  to  the  sacred  hierarchy,* 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  exemption  from  secular  legislation  and 
authority.     Charles  the  Second  of  Anjou,  accordingly,  ordained 

>  GraTiiu  peccat,  si  contrahat  matrimonium.    Coat.  c.  15 

Qnod  sacerdotes  fiant  mariti,  multo  etae  gravina  peccatnm  quam  ai  pltniniaa 
dcrmi  meretricefl  alant.  Nam  illos  habere  perBuaaum  quasi  recte  faciant,  hoaantem 
acire  et  peccatum  affnoscere.     Campeggio,  in  Sleidan,  96. 

*  Malaerunt  illi  legialatorea  aaccrdotes  auaa  cam  iDfamia  habere  concnbinaa, 
qaam  cum  honesta  fama  uxores.     Agrippa  in  Bayle,  1.  111. 

Absardum  esse  Mcerdotes  cor\jagatos  removere,  acortatonv  vero  qui  eontra 
legem  divinani  ethnioanam  aimul  peccant,  delinquentea  pati.    Tkuan.  2.  417. 
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that  these  polluted  companions  of  the  clergy  should  not,  like 
the  laity,  forfeit  the  fourth  of  their  possessions.^  The  base 
fornicatress,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed,  in  the  perpetration  of 
filthiness  and  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallible  church,  the  exemp- 
tions and  immunity  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  comedy,  or  rather 
tragedy.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Roman  clergy  have,  on 
many  occasions,  proceeded  to  deeper  enormity  and  authorized 
adultery  or  bigamy.  Bossuet  has  accused  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Lening,  Winfert,  and  Melanther  of  encouraging 
bigamy  in  the  Landgrave  Philip ;  and  has,  in  the  imputation, 
been  followed  by  Varillas  and  Arnold.  Luther  and  Melanc* 
thon  erred  in  their  instructions  to  Philip.  But  the  directions 
of  the  reformers  have,  in  this  instance,  been  misstated  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Perceiving  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Landgrave,  seven  Theologians,  who  had  patronized 
the  reformation,  represented  bigamy  as  less  heinous  than 
adultery ;  and  advised,  in  this  case,  the  closest  secrecy.  Ams- 
dorf  and  Justus,  however,  as  well  as  all  the  other  reformers, 
deprecated  even  this  advice  or  connivance.*  And  Luther 
learned  this  theology  in  the  school  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
clergy.  A  few  specimens  may  be  selected  out  of  many  (x 
illustration. 

Gregory  the  Second,  in  all  his  infallibility,  authorized  bigamy, 
which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  tantamount  to  adultery.  Bom- 
tace,  the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Germany,  had,  in  726,  inquired 
of  his  holiness,  whether  men,  whose  wives  were  not  dead,  bat 
incapacitated  by  infirmity,  might  again  marry.  His  in&Ui^' 
bility's  reply  is  worth)»^  of  perpetual  memor3r.  He  recommended 
continence  indeed  to  such  as  possessed  the  gift.  But  those 
unendowed  with  continence,  which  is  a  great  attainment,  might, 
according  to  the  Viceroy  of  heaven,  again  marry.  This  is  a 
precious  sample  of  pontifical  casuistry.  His  infallibility  re- 
solved the  difficulty  by  sanctioning  bigamy  and  adultery. 
Epiphanius,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had  taught  the  same 
inconsistency  as  Gregory :  and  the  Roman  pontiff  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Grecian  saint.  Bellannine,  in  this  case,  is, 
contrary  to  his  avowed  system,  constrained  to  grant  the  igno- 
rance and  error  of  Gregory.* 

<  Aa  leotineiit  de  toot  le«  Doctanrs  let  oononbiiMt  mAme*  de«  pretnM  rMortw- 
•oieQt  aa  jagement  du  for  tcclenafttiqae.  Paol.  1.  133.  Non  seolement  1m  eccle> 
siastiqaet  etoient  exempt!  de  U  jariadiotioB  teculi^re,  mais  eacore  loan  lamillea, 
et  meme  lean  concabinet,  aa  sentiment  de  toai  let  Docteara.  Bray.  4.  49S. 
Oiannon,  X.  4.  1. 

•  Bottaet,  VX.    Seckendorf;  27S. 

'  Nam  qood  prupotaitti,  qaod  ti  molier  infinnitate  correptanonTalaerit  debitam  ' 
iriro  reddere,  quidtjai  facial  JogdUtf    Bfioom  ettet  d  tic  panni^eret,  lit  abtti- 
Mmtua  vacaret.    Sad  quia  boo  magoorai^  eil,  flle  qnl  Mr  bm  psllrif  ■"  *'■"■— 
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His  holineas,  no  doubt,  was  very  accommodating^  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  husbands,  whose  partners  are  dis- 
abled by  debility.  He  was  so  libend  as  to  adlow  tbe  aian  to 
judge  when  the  woman,  to  whom  he  is  married,  is,  through 
weakness,  unfit  for  action.  All,  therefore,  according  to  his 
infallibility's  system,  may  take  a  second  companion  when  they 
think  proper.  Gregory's  doctrine,  however,  is  now  rank  hete- 
rodoxy in  the  Romish  communion.  The  council  of  Trent,  in 
its  twenty-fourth  session,  declared  against  the  vicar-general  of 
God.  The  sacred  synod,  without  any  ceremony,  launched  its 
anathemas  against  Gregory  and  his  pestilential  heresy ;  and 
sent  tbe  vicegerent  of  heaven,  eight  nundred  years  alter  his 
death,  to  the  abodes  of  the  bst. 

The  Roman  pontiflTs  case  was  far  more  aggravated  than  the 
German  reformer's.  The  Lutheran  pastor's  opinion  related  to 
only  one  person :  and  its  author  had  no  more  authority  than  any 
other  individuaL  The  former  referred  to  many :  and  was  de- 
livered by  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  teacher  of  all  Christians.  Gregorv's  decretal  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  may,  in  its  wide  extension,  com- 
prehend all  men.  Many  have  invested  its  author  with  tbe 
attribute  of  in&Uibility ;  though  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  fine 
style,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  inerrability,  tossed  an  anathema 
at  his  devoted  head. 

This  pontifPs  theory  was,  in  762,  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Vermeria  or  Verbery.  Pepin  the  French  king,  with  the 
French  prelacy,  was  present  in  this  assembly,  which,  say 
Daniel  and  Velly,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  indissolubility  of 
the  matrimonial  chaiu.^  The  Galilean  clergy  allowed  the 
privilege  of  repudiation  and  subsequent  wedlock  to  the  person 
who  should  marry  a  slave,  who,  before  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
had  pretended  to  be  free.  The  sacred  synod  granted  the 
same  liberty  to  the  man,  whose  wife  should  conspire  against 
his  life  or  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  a  distant  country  :  and 
to  the  women  whose  husband  should  defile  her  sister  or  mother, 
or  should,  through  aversion  or  impotency,  neglect  herself.  Such 
were  the  decisions  of  a  popish  synod.  These,  unlike  the  Lu- 
theran instructions  to  the  Hessian  Landgrave,  extended  not 
merely  to  one  but  to  many.  The  Saxon  reformer,  though  he 
erred,  was,  as  even  the  partial  Bishop  of  Meaux  might  have 
seen,  far  less  guilty  than  a  Roman  pontiff  and  a  Romish  council. 

Charlemagne,  with  the  contemporary  Roman  pontiff*  and 

imbat  magifl.    Greg.  II.    Ep.  13.     Labb.  S.     178.     Bin.  5.  454.    PootiSceiii  « 
ignorantia  lapaam  esse,  at  hoc  loco  Tidetur  Greeoriut  feciiae.    BeU.  IV.  12. 

^  Qai  donnent  de  grandea  atteintea  4  rmdiaaombflitft  da  mariay.     Danki,  2.  IL 
V«Uy,1.3S7.    Labb.  S.  40ft.    CotaL  1.  SS. 
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French  clergy,  exemplified  the  theory  of  pope  Gregory  and  the 
Vermerian  council.  The  French  sovereign  divorced  Himit* 
trudy  the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  and  married  Bertha, 
a  princess  of  Lombardy.  This  match,  pope  Stephen  fearedf 
would  ally  the  French  and  Lombards  against  the  Romap  pon- 
tifil  He  plied  every  means  therefore,  reason,  invective,  menace, 
and  (lattery,  to  prevent  the  union.  His  letter  to  Charles  and 
Carloman  on  the  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  senseless,  silly, 
ridiculous,  and  disgusting  monuments  of  antiquity.  His  infalli* 
bility  warned  the  emperor  of  the  pestilential  blandishments  of 
woman,  which  had  expelled  man  from  paradise,  and  entailed  t 
death  on  the  human  family.  He  eulogized  the  grandeur  and 
celebrity  of  the  Franks,  who  would  be  polluted  by  an  alliance 
with  the  contemptible,  leprous,  and  stinkino  Lombards ;  & 
nation  without  faith  or  religion.  He  mentioned  the  indissolu-  * 
bility  of  marriage,  and  denounced  the  intended  union  as  a 
diabolical  confederacy.  Charles  and  Carloman  he  adjured 
against  the  pending  negotiations  by  the  living  God,  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  the  sacred  body  of  Peter  the  prince  of  the 
aposdes.  Any  who  should  disregard  his  adjuration,  he  ana* 
thematized  by  apostohcal  authority,  banished  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  consigned  to  the  devil  to  bum  in  everlasting 
fire.' 

The  kinff  of  Lombardy,  however,  soon  pacified  his  holiness. 
He  restored  some  places,  which  he  had  taken  firom  (he  ecclesiasr 
tical  states,  and  this  sop  soon  quieted  the  pontifical  Cerberus* 
He  discontinued  his  opposition :  and  talked  no  more  of  the 
allurements  of  women,  the  sTsycH  of  the  Lombards,  the  indis** 
solubility  of  marriage,  or  the  thunders  of  excommunication. 
Charles  was  united,  in  peace,  to  the  princess  of  Lombardy.^ 

Bertha,  however,  like  Himiltrud,  was  soon  divorced,  to  make 
way  for  Hildegard,  a  Suevian  princess.  Bertha,  through  infir- 
mity, was  unfit  for  having  children.  This  debility,  the  French 
clergy,  like  Gregory,  reckoned  a  sufficient  reason  for  repudi- 
ation. Her  impotency,  in  the  ingenuous  and  honest  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gallican  clergy,  was  equivalent  to  desith.' 
Bertha,  a  year  after  her  nupdsus,  was  sent  to  Lombardy,  and 
Hildegard,  as  queen,  placed  on  the  throne.  The  repudiatioDy 
however,  of  both  Bertha  and  Himiltrud,  in  the  present  popish 

*  A  regno  Dei  ■lienmn,  at^ne  cum  dwbolo  eternis  ineendiii  concremandmB 
depatatom.     Steph.  ad  Carol.     Labb.  12.  481.    Velly,  1.  387. 

II  lenr  reprcaente  cette  alliance  comme  1'  oavrage  da  Demon,  et  lea  Lombardt 
eomme  ane  nation  meprisable,  perfide,  infect^i  de  la  lepre.    Vertot,  63. 

*  On  eoQtenta  poor  adoacir  eon  chagrin  de  Ini  fidre  readtoer  qaelqnea  plaMSi 
Velhr.  1.  389.   Le  n'eat  plus  an  perfide,  an  lepreaz.    Vertot,  71. 

'  Bertha  eaaet  cUnica  et  ad  propagandam  pirolem  inhabilia,  ideoqne  Jodicio  epli- 
coponmiy  earn  relictam  ab  illo  eaie  yefait  moitaam.  Porro  reddita  eaaet  ex  moiW 
paiiitoa  inpdteiia  ad  oonoabitnin.  Spon.  771.  Ill,  VeOj.  1.  389.  Ifor^  8.  88i> .( 
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sjstem,  was  invalid  ;  and  the  French  king,  like  the  Crerman 
landgrave,  bad,  at  one  time,  not  merely  two  but  three  wives. 
Baronius,  nevertheless,  calls  Hildegard  a  princess  of  exemplaiy 
piety.  The  French  episcopacy  sanctioned  the  divorce  and 
consequent  marriage,  while  Adrian,  the  contemporary  ponufT, 
the  universal  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  canons  through  Christendom,  expressed  not, 
during  the  whole  transaction,  a  single  hint  of  disapprobation. 
The  French  monarch,  unlike  the  Hessian  prince,  was,  after  his 
death,  canonized  by  pope  Pascal ;  and  many  worshipped  the 
imperial  saint. 

Fope  Celestine,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  defined 
heresy  to  be  a  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  Greg- 
ory and  the  French  clergy  had  admitted  the  plea  of  debility. 
The  person,  according  to  this  pontiff,  whose  partner  in  life 
becomes  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  may,  on  account  of  this  error  in 
faith,  choose  another.'  Philip,  could  he  have  proved  the 
Landgravine  a  heretic,  would  have  had  pontifical  authority  to 
transfer  his  hand  and  affections  to  an  orthodox  companioD. 
Gelestine's  definition,  however,  is  now,  according  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  a  pestilent  heresy. 

Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  bigamy,  without  even  the 
plea  of  heresy.  Alphonsus  of  Portugal,  about  1243,  divorced 
nis  queen,  and  espoused  the  princess  Beatrix.  The  repudiation 
and  nuptials  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  his  holiness.*  The 
Roman  pontiff,  remarks  Charenton,  Mariana's  translator,  with 
amusing  simplicity,  permitted  such  transactions  at  that  time, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  he  would  at  the  present  day. 

The  popish  clergy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  universal  pastor, 
permitted  bigamy  in  Livonia.  A  man,  says  Henry,  canon  of 
Worms,  was,  in  the  Livonian  dominions,  allowed  to  have  tw«) 
living  wives,  and  a  woman  a  plurality  of  husbands."  The 
bishop  of  Meaux,  had  it  agreed  with  his  taste,  might  have 
discovered  exemplifications  of  bigamy  in  his  own  communion 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Reformation. 

Alexander,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  issued 
bulls  of  repudiation  and  dispensation  of  marriage  to  Ladislas 
and  Philip.  Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  divorced  Beatrix  of 
Arragon  and  married  Anne  of  Foix.     The  separation  from  the 

>  Oelestinas  definivit  per  herenm  ita  matrimoniiim  tolTi,  ut  liceat  ei  aliad  eoB- 
huiam  inire,  cojcu  prior  coijnx  in  herenm  laptoi  nU    Alphon.  1.  4.    Wahh.  39. 

*  n  obtint  enfin  an  decret  dn  Pape  qvi  declaim  ion  manage  onL  Bfarian.  3. 39. 
'  *  In  Liyonia,  rir  daaa  qzorea  yWu  nabMt  et  mailer  plaree  maiitoe.  Hen.  k 
'     "  I.  1.  63. 
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one  and  the  union  with  the  other  were,  according  to  Mariana, 
•by  the  express  authority  of  his  holiness.^ 

Alexander  was  as  kind  to  Lewis  as  he  had  been  to  Ladislas. 
Lewis,  the  French  king,  disliked  queen  Jeanne,  who,  it  seems, 
was  crooked,  infirm,  barren,  and  deformed.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  on  a  separation,  which,  Daniel  remarks,  was  rather  a 
violent  remedy.  His  majesty,  accordingly,  divorced  Jeanne, 
and  espoused  Ann.  His  infallibility,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, granted  a  bull  of  dismission  and  a  dispensation  for  the 
desired  union.  His  holiness,  however,  did  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, work  for  nothing.  Thirty  thousand  ducats;  the  title  and 
duchyof  Valentino,  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
the  princess  Charlotta,  sister  to  the  queen  of  Navarre;  all 
these,  with  a  few  other  trifles,  which  Philip  gave  to  Alexander's 
hopeful  son  Borgia,  were  the  reward  of  iniquity.  The  nooney 
and  the  dukedom,  Daniel  admits,  facilitated  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  Guicciardini,  with  more  candour,  represents  these 
considerations  as  the  sole  means  of  attainment.  Lewis,  not- 
withstanding, was,  observes  Moreri,  called  the  just  and  the 
fiither  of  his  people ;  and  has  been  characterized  as  religious, 
chaste,  liberal,  and  the  friend  of  letters.' 

The  laxity  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  privations 
on  the  other,  introduced  shocking  impurity  into  its  communion. 
The  interdiction  of  marriage,  and  the  connivance  at  concubinage 
in  the  priesthood,  became  the  polluted  fountains  of  multiplied 
abominations,  which  inundated  the  popedom  and  swelled  the 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  clergy  forsook  the  sano* 
taary  of  wedlock  for  the  sty  of  fornication  and  adultery.  Ore- 
gory's  enactments,  according  to  Aventinus,  afforded  signal 
gratification  to  the  wandering  votary  of  sensuality,  who,  in  the 
restlessness  of  unsettled  libertinism,  relinquished  one  woman 
for  the  sake  of  an  hundred.  But  men,  who  were  actuated  by 
conscience  or  a  sense  of  propriety,  regarded  the  innovation  as 
a  pestilential  heresy  which  arose  to  trouble  Christendom.  The 
clergy,  who  resisted  Gregoi^'s  enactments  against  marriage, 
declared  that  the  tendency  of  such  interdictions  was  to  open  3ie 
flood-gates  of  filthiness,  and  give  the  slackened  reins  to  forni- 
cation and  defilement.  Agrippa,  in  more  modem  days,  draws 
a  similar  picture,  and  represents  whoredom  as  the  necessary 
eflect  of  prohibiting  honourable  marriage.  Polydorus,  agreeing 
with  Agnppa  and  Gregory's  clergy,  depicts  celibacy  as  calcu- 
lated to  aishonour  the  priesthood,  injure  religion,  and  grieve 
all  good  men.  Matrimony,  he  remarks,  is  far  more  useful  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth.' 

'  Le  Pape  confirma  par  an  bref  expraa  la  dhroree  de  Ladiilaa.    Marian.  5.  S9f* 

*  Dan.  7.  10.    Onicia.  III.    Brar.  4.  SOS.    Moreri,  9.  SIS. 

«  Avwiin.  V.    Libb  IS.  547.    Bhqr.  9.  431.    Bvfle.  1.  IH.    Folyi.  ▼.  4. 


These  obseirations  have  been  verified  by  Bacerdolal  profli- 
gacy in  popish  Christendom  ;  as  wfll  appear  from  the  firigfatfiil 
relations  of  Bernard,  Agrippat  Henry,  Clemaogis,  and  Hexe- 
ravy  Bernard,  the  saint  of  (Jlairvaux,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy 
admitted  and  lanoented  the  impropriety  of  the  prelacy  and 
priesthood, '  who  committed,  in  secret,  such  acts  of  turpitude 
as  would  be  shameful  to  express.'^ 

Agrippa  accuses  the  prelacy  of  taxing  the  inferior  clergy  ion 
liberty  U>  violate  the  laws  of  chastity.  A  bishop,  on  one  occa- 
sion, boasted  of  having  in  his  diocese  eleven  thousand  priests, 
who  severally  paid  their  superior,  every  year,  a  guinea  for  leave 
to  keep  concubines.'  Licenses  of  this  kind  indeed  were  coid- 
mon  in  many  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Compelled  by  the 
imormity  of  the  evil,  the  conncil  of  Basil,  at  length,  m  its 
twentieth  session,  issued  a  canon  interdicting  such  abomina- 
tions,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  the  eternal  maledictioD 
ofOod.* 

Heniy,  a  Viennan  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chanceUor 
of  the  Parisian  university,  draws,  in  tne  fifteenth  ceotuiy,  a 
similar  portrait.  His  description,  copied  by  Lenfimt,  extends 
to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  tlie  priests,  and  the 
monks.  He  depicted  the  ignorance,  pride,  simony,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  pontiff^  the  cardinals,  and  the  prelacy.  The 
Eriests,  in  his  sketch,  practised  fornication,  and  tne  monks  wat 
^wed  in  debauchery.  Cathedrals  became  dens  of  thieves* 
while  monasteries  were  erected  in  taverns  and  places  of 
prostitution.  The  dissipation  of  the  clergy,  in  Henry's  estima- 
tion, caused  the  corruption  of  Christendom  and  the  obduracy 
of  infidels.^ 

Clemangis  reckoned  the  adultery,  impurity,  and  obscenity  of 
the  clergy  oeyond  all  description.  These  frequented  the  stews 
and  taverns,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  eating,  drinking, 
revelling,  gaming,  and  dancing.  Surfeited  and  drunk,  thew 
sacerdotal  sensualists  fought,  shouted,  roared,  rioted,  and  blas- 
phemed God  and  the  saints ;  and  passed  shordy  after  from  the 
embrace  of  the  harlot  to  the  altar  of  God.  The  canons,  like 
the  priests,  were  ignorant  and  drunken.  Clemangis,  through 
shame,  drew  the  curtain  over  the  abominations  that  the  nuns 


^  Spitcopi  et  Mcerdoles  factnnt  quae  noa  conrenioiit.    Qoae  caim  in 
flnnt  ab  epitcopia  tnrpe  est  dkere.     Bernard  in  Con.     Bbem.  172S. 

*  Legimus  gloriatnm  in  coDTivio  qnendnm  episcopam  habere  se  nadeoein  milSi 
Mcerdotuni  concabmariomm,  qui  in  nDcaloa  annos  illi  aoraom  peodmt.  AiEriBm 
in  Bayle,  1.  HI.  "^ 

'  Nonnalli  joriidictionem  ecclenasdcnm  babentes,  peconiarioa  qnaettoa  ooncaU- 
nariis  perripere  non  enibeftciint,  patientet  eoa  in  toa  foeditate  soraeacero.  OraML 
a.  S33.     Dacbery,  1.  757.     Bruyt,  4.  III. 

^  Li  il  trmiTe  'dee  pritrea  concobinairea,  ici  dea  moinea  dabancbes,  dca  iMnai- 
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practised  in  their  convents,  which  he  called  brothels  of  licen- 
tiousness.    To  veil  a  woman  was  in  that  age  to  prostitute  her.* 

Mezeray's  portrait  of  clerical  profligacy,  prior  to  the  reforma- 
tion, is  similar  to  those  of  Bemanl,  Agrippa,  Henry,  ahd  Cle- 
mangis.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  the  statement  of  the  French 
historian,  were  nearly  all  fornicators  and  drunkards.  The 
clergy  held  their  offices  in  taverns,  and  spent  their  nK>ney  in 
debauchery.* 

These  general  details  may  be  corroborated  by  a  particular 
retrospect  of  priestly  incontinence,  before  the  rise  ot  Protest- 
antism, in  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Peru.  The  accounts  are  furnished,  in  abundance, 
by  the  contemporary  Popish  historians  and  councils. 

England,  as  appears  from  the  relations  of  Gildas,  Fordun, 
and  Paris,  drunk  deep  of  the  abominations  flowing  from  sacer-i 
dotal  celibacy.  Gildas,  in  the  sixth  century,  represents  the 
English  priesthood  as  a  confraternity  of  the  fllthiest  fornicators. 
The  British  pastors,  according  to  the  historian's  account,  were 
the  patrons  of  folly  :  and  wallowed,  like  swine,  in  the  sinks  of 
lewdness  and  gluttony.  These  men,  who  should  have  beer 
examples  of  holiness,  were  characterized  by  drunkenness  and 
impudicity.* 

Fordun  has  copied  the  description  of  Edgar  the  English 
sovereign,  from  Ailred  of  Rieval.  This  is  similar  to  the  outline  of 
Gildas.  The  British  monarch,  in  the  tenth  century,  assembled 
the  British  clergy  :  and  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  full  con- 
vocation, drew  the  frightful  portrait.  These  churchmen,  his 
Majesty  told  them  to  their  face,  were  lascivious  in  dress,  inso- 
lent in  manner,  and  filthy  in  conversation.  The  time  of  these 
heralds  of  the  gospel  was  devoted  to  revels,  inebriation,  de- 
bauchery, and  abomination.  Their  abodes  were  the  haunts  of 
harlots,  and  the  scenes  of  the  play,  the  dance,  and  the  sons, 
which,  in  noisy  dissipation,  were  prolonged  till  midnight  or  till 
morning.' 

1  Fomicet  et  canpoiralM  tedali  freqaent,  at  potando,  commeisando,  prantitando, 
eamitsndOf  tempora  tola  coDMimunt.  Crapolati  vero  et  ioebriati  pnfpiant,  clamaat, 
tumoltuantur,  nomen  Dei  et  sanctorum  suonim  pollntissimit  labus  execrantor; 
•icqne  tandem  compositi  ex  meretricnm  soamm  complexibut  ad  dirinnm  ahare 
yefuoDt.    Cleman.  26.    Lenfao.  1.  70. 

Par  pudeur,  il  aime  mienx  tirer  le  rideaa  nir  let  abominatkma,  qne  ae  commet- 
tent  danf  levin  conventa,  qa'il  appeHe  des  bordela  de  Vcnna.  Aujomndhni  Toiler 
one  fiUe  c'ett  la  proatituer.     Bmy.  3.  610,  611. 

*  lU  tenoient  leura  boreaax  dans  cabarets.  On  royait  qu'ils  consomoient  en  de- 
bauches une  partie  de  I'argent.  Pasteurs  presqne  tous  concubinairea,  inognet, 
oaoriers.     Meceray,  4.  490. 

'  Sacerdotes  habet  Britannia,  sed  insipientes,  proprii  plenitndinem  yentris  qa0> 
rentes,  et  suaa  libidines  Totis  omnibus  implere  cupientes,  porcorom  more  yolo- 
Clerici  impudici,  bilin^es,  ebrii.    Gildas,  Bp.  23.  3S. 


*  In  Teste  lasciyia,  insolentia  in  f[Mtu,  in  yerbis  turpitodo.  Deflnunt  in  eom- 
eantionibna  et  ebrietatibiis,  in  eobinbos  et  impudicitiia,  nt  jam  domns  clerioomm 
patontor  proatibiila  meretrioam.    Fordun,  c.  30.    Bnij.  3.  219. 
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Paris,  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the  accession  of  Gregoi^ 
the  Seventh,  gives  a  report  similar  to  those  of  Gildas  and  For- 
dun*  He  represents  a  few  as  observers  of  continence.  Bat  he 
characterizes  the  majority,  as  adding  incontinence  to  perjury 
and  multiplied  adultery.' 

Spain  was  as  defiled  as  England.  This  is  testified  by  many 
historians,  and,  among  others,  by  Alvarus  and  the  councils  of 
Valladolid  and  Toledo.  One  fact,  noticed  by  Alvarus,  a 
planish  author  on  this  subject,  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  priesthood.  The  sons  of  the  Spanish  clergy, 
in  the  beginning  ot  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  laity.'  The  ecclesiastics  and  tbdr 
mistresses,  it  seems,  were  sufficiently  prolific.  The  clergy,  io 
all  likelihood,  were  as  successful  in  the  production  of  natural 
progeny  as  of  spiritual  oflTspriog.  These  priests  would  rise 
fiom  tKe  harlot's  embrace,  and  proceed,  without  dehiy  or  even 
confession,  to  the  altar  of  God. 

The  testimony  of  the  council  of  Valladolid,  in  its  seventh 
canon  in  1322,  is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  clergy,  prodigal 
of  character  and  salvation,  led,  according  to  this  assembly,  lives 
of  enormity  and  profligacy  in  public  concubinage.  The  canon 
of  Valladolid  was  renewed  in  1473,  in  the  council  of  Toledo. 
This  synod  represented  the  clergy  as  living  in  the  filthiest 
atrocity,  which  rendered  them  contemptible  to  the  people. 
Some  of  the  priests,  guilty  of  fornication,  feared  not  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  Lord  with  polluted  hands.' 

The  measureless  intemperance  of  the  Spanish  clergy  appears 
in  the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  solicitation  m  that 
kingdom.  These  solicitors  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests, 
who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  sacramental  confession,  tempted 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and, 
in  the  language  of  pope  Gregory,  '  administered  poison  instead 
of  medicine.'^  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  prevalent 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  Its  notoriety,  accordingly 
challenged  the  interference  of  Pius,  Clement,  Gregory,  Alexan- 
der, and  Benedict,  who  issued  their  bulls  against  this  kind  of 
seduction. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  enactments  showed  the  extent 
of  the  evil.     The  execution  of  the  Roman  mandates  was  con« 

^  Paucifl  contmentiam  observantibuB,  multit  incontineiitiAm  peijario  multipliciori 
adulterio  camulantibas.     Paris.  8. 

'  On  voit  preaque  autaiit  d'enfana  de  clerca  que  de  laiquea.  Ili  ae  lerent  d'ai^ 
prea  de  lean  concubinea  pour  aller  a  I'aatei.    Bmj.  3.  308.    Alrar.  1 1. 27. 

*  Clericonim  nonnulli  uune  auae  prodigi  et  aalatia,  in  concubinata  publico  vitam 
dacunt  enormiter  disaolutam.  Labb.  15.  247.  Chriati  oorpoa,  aaoerdoa  poUntk 
minibus  tractare  non  formidat.    Labb.  19.  389.    Bin.  8.  957. 

^  Pro  medicina,  tenenom  porrigunt  Dena,  3.  412,  413,  et  6.  292,  293.  BiU. 
Cher.  3.  432. 
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signed  to  the  inquisitors,  who  summoned  the  attendance,  at  the 
holy  office,  of  all  that  could  inform  against  the  guilty.  The 
terror  of  the  inquisition  commanded  obedience.  Maids  and 
matrons  of  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  of  every  rank  and  situa- 
tion, crowded  to  the  inquisition.  Modesty  and  shame  induced 
many  to  go  veiled.  The  alarm  awakened  jealousy  in  the  mind 
of  many  husbands.  The  fair  informers  in  Seville  alone  were, 
according  to  Gonsalvus  and  Lorente,  so  numerous,  that  all  the 
inquisitors  and  twenty  notaries  were  insufficient  in  thirty  days, 
to  take  their  depositions.  Thirty  additional  days  had,  three 
several  times,  to  be  appointed  for  the  reception  of  informations. 
But  the  multitude  of  criminals,  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  and 
the  odinm  which  the  discovery  threw  on  auricular  confession 
and  the  popish  priesthood,  caused  the  sacred  tribunal  to  quash 
the  prosecution,  and  to  consign  the  depositions  to  oblivion.^ 

The  German  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  Spain  or 
England.  Their  overflowing  and  unrestricted  licentiousness 
appears  with  transparent  evidence  in  the  unsuspicious  testimony 
ot  German  councils,  princes,  emperors,  and  clergy. 

A  German  council,  in  1225,  accused  the  priesthood  of  un- 
chastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Some,  addicted  to 
filthy  enjoyments,  lived  in  open  and  avowed  concubina&^e.  Some 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  committed  incest  with  the  holy 
nuns,  and  '  wallowing  in  sensuality,  plunged,  with  slackenea 
reins,  into  the  lake  of  misery  and  mud  of  fllthiness.'^ 

The  council  of  Cologne,  in  1536,  characterized  the  monas* 
teries,  which  had  formerly  been  the  schools  of  virtue  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  poor,  as  the  taverns  of  soldiers  and  ravagenu 
The  nunneries,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had,  to  say  no 
worse,  become  the  alleged  scenes  of  incontinency.  Another 
council  of  Cologne,  in  1549,  convicted  the  clergy  of  concubio* 
age  and  the  monks  of  whoredom.  The  sacred  synod  then 
prescribed  a  course  of  penance  to  the  holy  fornicators,  *  to  mortify 
the  petulance  of  the  flesh." 

Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1562,  by  Augustine  his  ambassa* 
dor,  depicted  in  glowing  colours  before  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  German  priesthood.  The  contagion  of 
heresy,  the  ambassador  said,  had,  on  account  of  sacerdotal  pro* 
fligacy,  pervaded  the  people  of  Bavaria  even  to  the  nobility* 
A  recital  of  clerical  criminality  would  wound  the  ear  of  chastity. 

^Qonsal.  185.     Lorent.  355.     Limborch,  111.  17. 

*  Noiraiilli  clerici  lamboi  snos  cingnio  condnentic,  at  aecipiiinia,iiofi  pneerngsal. 
Bin.  8.  834,  835.  ObBCoenia  voluptatibus  inbiantet,  coDcubma*  oaque  ad  hnc  tmof 
pom  Dublke  tenaenint.  Quidam  relazatis  Tolaptatoin  babenis  m  iactun  nuMM 
et  in  latum  fiecis  se  immergant.     Labb.  13.  1095.  1098. 

s  In  direnoria  miHtam  et  raptoram.    In  tnipeetM  de  meoBiiBistk  domot 
Labb.  19. 1280,  1384. 
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Debauchery  had  covered  the  ecclesiastics  with  infiuny.  Ao 
hundred  priests,  so  general  was  the  contagion,  could  hardlj 
muster  three  or  four  who  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  chastky.^ 
The  French  applauded  the  anabassador's  speech.  The  counicil 
also,  by  its  promoter,  joined  in  the  French  eulogy,  and  styled 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  the  bulwark  of  the  popedom. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand,  though  without  success,  applied  to 
the  Pope  in  1564,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  sacerdotal 
matrimony.  Maximilian  also,  with  many  of  the  German 
princes,  importuned  Pius  the  fourth  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reason,  urged  by  the  emperor  was  the  profligacy  of  the  priest- 
hood. His  majesty  declared  that  among  many  of  the  clei]^, 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  lived  in  chastity*  All,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  public  fornicators,  to  the  greatest 
danger  of  souls  and  scandal  of  the  people.'  A  repeal  of  clerical 
celibacy  Maximilian  stated,  would  gratify  the  populace  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Cariothia,  Canuda, 
and  Hungary.  All  these  vast  regions  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  restoration  of  marriage  among  the  clergy. 

The  emperor's  application  was  supported  by  the  popish  priest- 
hood of  Germany.  These,  in  maintenance  of  their  petition, 
alleged  various  reasons.  The  frailty  of  man  ;  the  difficulty  of 
abstinence ;  the  strength  of  the  passion  that  prompts  to  mar- 
riage ;  the  permission  of  clerical  wedlock  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  under  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations;  its 
use  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  Apostles ;  the  instructions  of 
Dionysius  to  Pinytus ;  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  sug- 
gested by  Paphnutius  ;  the  usage  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in 
the  East  and  West  till  the  popedom  of  Calixtus ;  all  these  argu- 
ments, the  German  ecclesiastics  urged  for  the  lawfulness  of 
sacerdotal  matrimony.  A  second  reason  the  Germans  deduced 
from  clerical  profligacy.  Fifty  priests,  these  churchmen  con- 
fessed, could  with  difficulty  afford  one,  who  was  not  a  notorious 
fornicator,  to  the  offence  of  the  people  aud  the  injury  of  piety.* 
Sacerdotal  logic  and  learning,  however,  were  unavailing,  when 
weighed  against  pontifical  policy  and  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Switzerland  was  the  scene  of  similar  profligacy.  One  fact 
will  sufficiently  mark  the  state  of  this  country.  The  Swiss,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  compelled  every  priest  to  take  a  concubine 
of  his  own,  lest  he  should  attempt  the  chastity  of  virgins  or 


peioa 
217.     Da  Pin,  3.  551. 

'  Vix  inter  multot  onus  reperiatar,  qui  cattam  ccelibatam  prestat :  nam  oraoM 
lore  pablicos  esse  scortatores.     Thuan.  2.  417.     Bray.  4.  681.     Gabutiua,  21. 

s  ue  cia^oaiit  prAtraa  QaUu>Uqae8, 4  peine  s'en  trouToit  il  un  qui  ne  Bit  notoireiiMBt 
•oncnbinaire.    PaoL  2.  680,  681.    Thnan.  XXXVl.  38. 
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matrons.  Scandalous  indeed  must  have  been  the  incontinenoe 
of  the  Swiss  clergy,  when  the  cantons  were  necessitated  to  use 
such  a  remedy  for  protecting  women  of  character. 

A  fact  of  a  similar  kind  is  mentioned  by  Clemangis.  The 
laity  tolerated  the  clergy  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  con- 
cubines.' This  caution  was  suggested  by  the  married  women, 
who,  protected  even  by  this  expedient,  were  not  wholly  out  of 
danger. 

The  French  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  England, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  French  ecclesiastics 
according  to  Mezeray's  relation,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ir- 
regularity. The  majority  had  concubines.  Some  of  the  deacons 
entertained  four  or  five  of  these  female  companions.  The  nuns 
kept  neither  their  cloisters  nor  their  vows.* 

The  Italian  and  Roman  clergy  appear,  of  all  others,  to  have 
been  the  most  licentious.  This,  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
stated  in  emphatical  language  by  Ratherius  bishop  of  Verona. 
Arnolf,  who  was  an  excellent  preacher  of  righteousness,  says 
Platina,  was,  in  the  popedom  of  Honorius,  murdered  at  Rome 
by  the  agency  of  the  priestoood,  because  he  inveighed  against 
their  incontinence  and  sensuality.^ 

A  select  council  of  cardinals  and  bishops  assembled  by  Paul 
the  Third,  in  1638,  have  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Roman  courte- 
zans, and  the  attention  paid  them  by  the  Roman  clergy.  These 
courtezans  lived  in  splendid  palaces,  walked  or  rode  as  matrons 
through  the  city,  and  were  attended  at  noon-day  by  a  train  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  the  friends  of  the  cardinals.^  The 
Roman  priesthood,  in  this  manner,  made  a  public  exhibition  of 
their  filtniness  and  infamy. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  often  as  filthy  as  their  clergy,  and 
exemplified  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  pollution.  Some 
of  these  hierarchs  licensed  stews,  and  raised  a  tax  on  these  houses 
of  iniquity.  These  vicegerents  of  heaven  exacted  a  tribute  for 
the  permission  of  impurity.  The  pope's  marshal,  in  many 
instances,  received  a  revenue  from  the  Roman  courtezans;  and 
enriched  the  sacred  treasury  with  the  wages  of  prostitution. 

^  Un  aocien  edit  etoit  dcmn^  Pftr  lean  predeceMears  ponr  obliger  too* let  pr^tret 4 
avoir  lear  propre  concubine,  et  les  empecher  par  14  d'attenter  la  podeur  dee  nonn^tee 
femmes.    Paol.  1.  32. 

'  Laici  non  aliter  velint  presbytemm  tolerare,nifli  concabinam  habeat.  Cleman. 
De  Praemil.  168.     Bayle,  2.  1392. 

'  Toat  le  clerg6  etoit  dans  on  extreme  dereglement  La  pioapait  avoient  dee 
concubinef.  II  te  trouvoit  det  diacres  aqi  en  entretenoient  joaqn'a  qnatre  oa 
cinqae.  Lee  religieoaet  n'obeervoient  ni  lenr  cl6tare  ni  lean  yoeax.  Mesenj, 
I.  263. 

«  Daeheiy,  1.  354.     Platina  in  Hon.  3.    Braj.  3.  20S.    Da  Pia.  S.  165. 

*  In  hao  etiam  arbe,  meretricet,  at  matnmne  inoedoat  per  arbem,  tea  arali  r^ 
liontar,  qaas  astectantar  de  media  die  nobilee  familiaret  cnrdinalkim  eleriflkaSL' 
HabitaBt  etiam  mdgnee  aadee.    Orabb.  3.  fM.    Ca«*5.  M7w 
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&aie  of  thepontiflSi  converted  the  Bornan  coart  into  a  scene  tkf 
poUutioD.  The  Lateran  palace,  whicb  had  been  a  sanctuary, 
Decame  a  brothel.^ 

A  John,  a  Boniface,  a  Sixtus,  an  Alexander,  a  Julius,  and  a 
Leo  were  notorious  for  adultery,  incest,  or  the  sin  of  Bodom. 
A  Roman  council  convicted  John  the  Twelfth  of  adultery  and 
incest.  His  holiness  committed  incest  with  two  sisters.  Jobti 
the  Twelfth  was  imitated,  in  the  career  of  miscreancy ,  by  John 
the  Twenty-third,  as  well  as  by  Bonifiice,  Sixtus,  Alexander, 
Julius,  and  Leo.^ 

GregorVi  who  perfected  the  system  of  sacerdotal  celibacy, 
disobeyed  his  own  laws.  His  in&llibility  excelled  in  the  theory 
of  chastity  rather  than  in  the  practice,  and  could  prescribe  to 
others  more  easily  than  to  himself.  He  was  openly  accused  of 
ibrnication,  odultery,  and  incest.  The  council  ot  Mentz  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  his  holiness  a  fornicator.  Many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  reckoned  the  Vicar-General  of  God  ^ilty 
of  incest  with  Matilda,  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  her  repudiatiop 
fifom  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain.  Binius  admits  the  notoriety  of 
the  report,  though,  without  any  good  reason,  he  denies  its  truth. 
Maimoourg,  in  modern  days,  acknowledges  Matilda's  impru- 
dence in  her  devotion  to  Gregory,  who  styled  the  princess  his 
dear  daughter.* 

Priestly  profligacy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  appeared  in 
America  as  well  as  on  the  European  continent.  The  debauch- 
ery of  the  Peruvian  priesthood  has  been  described  in  glowing 
colours  by  Ulloa ;  and  the  picture  is  frightful.  Frailty,  remarks 
this  candid  author,  accompanies  man  in  every  nation  of  the 
earth  ;  but  seems,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  have  debased 
the  monks  and  clergy  of  Peru,  who  surpass  every  other  class  in 
sensuality  and  libertinism.  The  men,  who,  in  this  country, 
should  be  examples  of  holiness,  have  degenerated  into  patterns 
of  impurity.  Concubinage  flourishes  and  fattens  among  these 
professors  of  abstinence.  Ulloa  mentions  many  instances  of  this 
enormity  in  the  Peruvian  ecclesiastics.  One  priest,  among  the 
rest,  celebrated  mass  in  patriarchal  style :  while  his  fifth  mis- 
tress was  seated  in  the  church.  He  was  assisted  at  the  altar  by 
one  son,  while  a  brood  of  his  spurious  children  witnessed  the 
august  ceremony.* 

'  Son  Marechal  tiroit  nn  tribnt  des  femmea  prostitat^es.   Bray.  3.  374.  et  2.  S44. 

Lateranenee  palattom,  sanctoram  quondam  hot[ntiain,  none  ect  proatibulam  mere- 
tricum.    Luitprand.  VI.     I^abb.  11.  881. 

*  Vidoam  Raioarii  et  Stephanam  et  Annam  ridaam  cam  nepte  taa  ilraNim  ea«e. 
Labb.  11.  881,  882.     Thuon.  1.  215.     Platina,  132. 

s  Pontifex  Matbildit  complexibas  fbrtivis  fhieretar.  Bin.  7. 309.  Lebb.  13. 232 
272.  Un  pen  moina  de  prudence  et  de  diecretion,  qa'eUe  ne  devoit.  Mahnboorg, 
Dwad.  244.    Spoo.  1074.  IV. 

«  UUo%  449,  503.    <|Mr.  Ec?.  70.  280. 
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General  councils,  as  well  as  Romish  pontifTs  and  popish 
priests,  outraged  the  laws,  not  indeed  of  celibacy,  hut  of  absti- 
nence. This  was  exemplified  in  the  universal  councils  of  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil.  The  council  of  Lyons  demoralized  thf* 
city  in  which  it  was  convened.  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  a  speech  lo 
the  citizens  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  synwl 
boasted  that  Lyons,  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  containerl 
two  or  three  stews ;  but  at  its  departure,  comprehended  only 
one  ;  which,  however,  extended  without  interruption  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  gate.'  The  sacred  convention,  by  the 
perpetration  of  licentiousness,  converted  the  whole  city  into  one 
vast,  fermenting,  pestilential,  overflowing  sink  of  accumulated 
|>ollution.  The  holy  fathers,  it  appears,  were  men  of  business 
and  industry,  and  did  not  confine  their  valuable  labours  to  the 
study  of  musty  theology. 

The  general  council  of  Constance  imitated  the  incontinence 
practised  at  Lyons.  Seven  hundred  public  or  common  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  Constantian  fathers.  The  Viennan 
manuscript  augments  the  number  of  these  femnle  attendant:?, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  strumpets,  lo  fifteen  hundred.^  This  was 
a  reasonable  supply  for  the  thousand  learned  divines  that  com- 
posed the  infalliDle  assembly.  The  procuring  of  these  ladies, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  trained  to  their  profession,  showed  the 
sacred  synod's  provident  foresight  as  well  as  their  good  taste. 
Constance  might  not  have  afforded  a  competent  supply  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  thoughtful  theologians,  mindful  of  their  own  com- 
fort, imported  a  few  hundreds  of  the  sex.  The  sficerdotal  forni- 
cators, It  seems,  were  very  liberal  to  these  professional  ladies. 
One  courtezan,  it  is  said,  gained  eight  hundred  florins,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days.'  She  was  treated  very  diflTerently 
from  John  Huss.  The  reverend  debauchees  enriched  the  pros- 
titute and  burned  the  reformer.  These  fair  companions  evinced 
the  holy  men's  relish  for  spiritual  enjoyments,  and  refreshed  the 
infallible  doctx)rs  at  night,  after  being  exhausted  during  the 
day,  by  making  speeches  in  the  council  and  burning  the 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness, 
as  those  of  Lyons  and  Constance  had  displayed  the  practice. 
Carler}%  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  this  assembly  against 
Nicholas  the  Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  of  per- 
mitting brothels  in  a  city.  The  speculation,  the  hero  of  the 
faith  maintained  by    the  authority   of  the    sainted    Jerome, 

>  M.  Paris,  702. 

*Multere«  commnnet  quat  reperi  in  domibiia  DOC.    Labb.  16.  1436.    Brnjt,  4. 
10.    Item  XVO  meretricat  ▼sgabiuidAO.    Labb.  16.  1435. 
*ItMB  dicitar  (|iiod  om  iBtrotriz  laenCi  tal  YIIIO  flortaot.    Ltbb.  10. 143C. 
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Aufi[ustine,  Thomas,  and  Gregory.  Simple  fomication«  the  sage 
and  precious  divine  discovered,  does  not  disturb  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  populace,  addicted  to  voluptuousness  and  plea- 
sure, are  unwilling  to  abstain.  He  concluaed,  therefore,  by  the 
most  logical  deduction,  that  stews  axe  to  be  tolerated  in  a  city. 
This  theoiy  the  holy  fathers  heard  with  silent  approbation.  The 
vile  atrocity  theretore  was  sanctioned  by  tfa^  holy,  unerring, 
apostolic,  £U)man  counciL' 

'  Per  nrnpUeem  feniicationeni  non  toriwtiir  polit)l^  neo  plebnun  nrahitadiiieiB 
iadbiu,  debciia,  Tolaptatibm  daditan,  &cile  ect  abftuiere.  Labb.  17  980.  9S8. 
^    "      4.  457. 
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Abbas,  the  Persian  monarcb,  inyites  the  Armenians  to  settle  in  Us 

dominions,  62. 
Abgahis,  king  of  Edessa,  Syrian  legend  on  the  portrait  of  Jesos 

sent  to,  467. 
Abyssinians,  a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  disbelieve  any  commix- 
ture of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  Grod,  62. 
Acacius,  signal  cursing-match  between  him  and  Felix,  331. 
Acceptants,  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  received  the  Bull 

"  Unigenitus,"  375. 
Act  of  Faith,  what,  261. 
Adhelm,  Bp.  of  Sherbum,  remedies  of,  to  preserve  himself  con- 

tinent,  538. 
Adrian  IV.  [Nicolas  Brekespere]  pope,  1154.    A  striking  example 

of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  221 — his  actions,  ib. — ^his  reply 

to  Henry  the  Second,  who  had  reauested  his  permission  to  invade 

Ireland,  ib. — transfers  Ireland  to  Henry,  222. 
Adultery,  or  bigamy,  permitted  to  the  laity,  563. 
iESffidius,  his  account  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  Church,  203. 
JSlurus,  partizan  of  Monophysitism,  substituted  for  Proterios  ae 

patriarch  of  Alexandria,  328,  banidied  to  Cherson,  but  restored, 

and  poisons  himself,  ib. 
African  clergy,  enact  eight  canons  against  Pelaffianisra,  359— their 

firmness  the  means  of  preventing  the  Pelagian  theology  fiom 

becoming  the  faith  of  Christendom,  ib. 
Affobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  recommends  the  destruction  of. 

images  rather  than  their  adoration,  486. 
Agricola  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marporg,  29. 
AJMv,  signification  of  the  term,  502. 
Albani  fJ.  F.)  see  Clement  XI. 
Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  his  picture  of  the  licentiousness  of  tbe 

German  priesthood,  569. 
Albigensianism :  often  unjustly  accused  of  Manicheanism  and  Ariaa* 

ism,  49 — vindicated  from  this  slander  by  Moreri,  ib. 
Albigensians :  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  50 — untainted  with  die 

Manichean  or  Arian  heresy,  ib.-^outline  of  their  theology  contained 

in  a  Treatise  on  Antichrist  written  in  1120,  ib. — ^how  confounded 

with  the  Manicheans  and  Arians,  51 — number  of,  equipped  agaiitft, 

the  Crusadersy  53— massacre  of,  by  the  holy  warriors,  857. 
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Alcala,  Unirenitj  of»  Youehes  for  the  Catholicism,  &c.  of  Mdiniia, 
367. 

Alcoran,  see  Koran. 

Alexander,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  consubstantialitj  and 
equality  to  the  Son,  297 — is  opposed  by  Arius,  ib. — admonishes 
Arius,  but  finding  him  obstiiiate,  coBTfnes  a  council  who  expel 
him  and  his  faction,  298. 

Alexander  V.  [Philarge]  pope  1409,  elected  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  90. 

Alexander  ^I.  [Roderic  Borgia  or  Lenzuoli]  pope  1491,  surpasses 
all  his  predecessors  in  atrocity,  117— dies  by  a  stratagem  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends,  118. 

Alexander  vll.  pope  1599,  prescribes  a  formulary  respecting 
'  Jansenism,  372. 

Alfi^rus,  reason  suggested  by,  for  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Land's 
body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament,  423. 

Alliaco>  Card,  his  description  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  203. 

Altieri,  Emilius,  see  Clement  X. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  causes  eighteen  thousand  persons  to  be  ezecnted  ai 
six  weeks  for  the  crime  of  Protestantism,  267. 

Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  forty  years,  resigns  his  ducal 
administration  to  his  sons,  95-^retires  to  his  villa  of  Ripaille,  ib— 
a  deputation  sent  to  him  conveying  the  triple  crown,  which  widi 
reluctance  he  accepts,  .ib. 

Ambrosius,  St  recommends  suicide,  550. 

Ammianus,  his  description  of  the  affluence  and  ostentation  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  213. 

Amurath,  Sultan,  defeats  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  had  been 
induced  by  Eugenius  IV.  to  break  his  treaty  with  him,  283 — 
displays  a  copy  of  the  violated  treaty  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  ib. 

Anabaptism  :  opposed  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  34 — also  by  the  Swiss, 
French,  English,  and  Scottish  Reformers,  ib. 

Anacletus,  or  Cletus,  succeeds  Linus  in  the  Ronaan  episcopacy,  70 — 
but  doubtful  whether  Anacletus  and  Cletus  were  identical  or 
distinct,  73. 

Anastasius,  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  Symmachus,  328. 

Angeio,  Cardinal,  declaration  of,  that  the  sacramental  wine,  if  ad- 
ministered to  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine,  436. 

Anointing  the  sick,  scriptural  end  of,  450. 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  remarks  on,  47. 

Antiquity,  in  the  aostract,  no  criterion  of  truth,  45 — ^papal  su- 
premacy unknown  to,  174. 

Antitrinitarians,  several  factions  of,  299. 

Antonius,  his  picture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  204. 

Apostles :  founded  and  organized  churches,  and  then  consigned 
.  their  superintendency  to  nxed  pastors,  70 — word  *  apostles '  inter- 
•  "pre ted  oy  some  theologians  to  signify  'the  rock,'  162. 

Apostles*  Ureed,  general  reception  of  in  Christendom,  47. 

A^[ttinas,  Thomas,  his  opinion  on  transubstantiation,  411 — ^methods 
adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  himself  continent,  536. 
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Arbitration,  proposed  as  a  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  iq 
the  papacj,  86. 

Arianism  :  patronized  by  Liberius,  and  by  the  councils  of  Sirroium, 
Selucia,  and  Ariminum,  34 — also  by  Zosimus  and  Hohorius,  102 
— ^heresy  originated  in  Alexandria,  297 — ^its  prevalence,  308. 

Ariminam,  council  of,  its  meeting  and  proceedings,  305-6. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  why  it  facilitated  the  reception  of  transub* 
stantiation,  405. 

Anus,  the  first  innovator  on  the  faith  of  antiquity,  whose  error 
obtained  extensive  circulation,  or  was  attended  with  important 
consequences,  297 — masterly  portrait  of  him  by  Epiphanius,  ib.— » 
is  expelled  from  the  church  by  a  council  convenea  by  Alexander 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  goes  to  Palestine,  298. 

Aries,  synod  of,  hostile  to  consubstantiality,  300. 

Armenians :  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Transylvania,  Hungary 
and  Russia,  62— their  merchants  distinguished  for  industry,  fim- 

gdity,  activity,  and  opulence,  ib. — ^have  repelled  Mahometan  and 
omish  superstition  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia,  63 
— their  faitn  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity,  ib. — invited  by  Abbas, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  62. 

Arnold  (Ant.)  endeavors  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation, 
406 — remark  on  this  attempt,  ib. 

Amolf,  a  preacher  at  Rome,  murdered  by  the  agenc}^of  the  priest- 
hood, because  he  inveighed  against  their  incontmence  and 
sensuality,  571. 

Ass,  absurd  Festival  of»  celebrated  at  Beauvais  in  Buiigundy,  43. 

Assassination,  approbation  of,  by  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  549-50. 

Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy,  forms  the  project  of  subduing  Italy,  214 
— defeated  by  Pepin,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his  treaty  with 
Stephen  II.  ib. 

Athanasian  Creed :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

Athanasius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others, 
174— compelled  to  appear  before  the  Tyrian  council,  299 — vin- 
dicates his  innocence  and  exposes  the  injustice  of  tbe  council, 
ib. — is  rescued  by  the  soldiery  and  escapes,  but  is  excommuni- 
cated and  banished,  ib. 

Atheism,  displayed  in  the  lives  of  the  Roman  hierarchs  of  the 
middle  ana  succeeding  ages,  108. 

Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confession,  the  production  of  Melanethon^ 
reviewed  by  Luther,  presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  26— became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  ib. 

Augustin,  St.  taught  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  predestination,  362 
— seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb, 
517 — ^remarks  on  his  works,  517-18. 

*'  Augustine,"  a  work  so  called,  published  by  Jansenius,  object  of,  369* 

Auto  da  Fe,  see  Faith,  post. 
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ATerroei,  hit  opinion  of  Chriatiaot,  421. 

Avignon  :  removal  of  the  papal  court  from,  bj  Gregory,  XT,  81. 

B 

Bailly  (L.)  ascribes  to  the  church  a  power  of  dispensing  in  tows 
and  oaths,  278. 

Baptism :  errors  on  the  subject  of,  101 — ^ralidity  of,  on  what  it 
aepends  according  to  the  Romish  system,  102 — same  change 
ascribed  to  the  water  of,  as  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  403. 

Baptista :  his  portrait  of  the  Constantino  council,  199. 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  compelled  to  officiate  as  equerry  to  Adrian 
IV.  221. 

Barsumas,  a  Syrian,  active  in  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  318. 

Barthelemi  de  Prignano,  see  Urban  VI. 

Bartholomew,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  270 — not  con- 
fined to  Paris,  but  extended  in  general  through  the  French 
nation,  271 — modals  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory,  272-t- 
approved  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court,  ib. — Spain  rejoices 
in  the  traeedy,  ib. 

Basil,  council  of,  decrees  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  a 
pope,  94 — and  the  obligation  of  all  to  obey  the  synodal  authority 
m  questions  of  faith,  schism,  Sec.  ib. — ^two  bulls  of  dissolution 
issued  agdust  it  by  Eugenius,  ib. — new  dissensions  between 
them,  ib.— deposes  Condalmerio,  ib.— 7appoint8  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  95— recognized  by  the  French  school  as  general,  134 
—declaimed  against  by  some,  ib. — called  by  Leo  X.  a  conventicle, 
135 — acknowledges  that  half-communion  is  an  innovation,  433-— 
inconsistency  of,  with  itself,  4i;7 — profligacy  of,  573. 

Basiliscus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  both  denounces  and  patronizes 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  327-»-is  driven  from  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Zeno,  and  banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  dies  of  hunger 
and  cold,  328. 

Beata,  of  Cuenza  in  Spain,  aspires  to  the  celebrity  of  a  Roman 
saint,  34 — invents  a  most  extraordinary  fiction,  ib.— declaring  that 
her  body  was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's, 
ib. — this  absurdity  divides  the  Spanish  priests  and  monks,  lb. — 
procession  of  Her  through  the  streets,  accompanied  with  prostra- 
tion and  burning  of  incense,  35. 

Bede,  Venerable,  remark  of,  on  the  unction  of  the  sick,  453. 

Belgic  confession,  see  Dutch  confession. 

Belisarius,  suborned  by  the  empress  Theodora,  and  bribed  by 
Vigilius,  to  expel  Silverius  from  the  papal  chair,  77. 

'Bellarmine,  (Rob.)  his  distinctions  and  decisions  badly  calculated  to 
establish  the  authority  of  councils,  124 — affirms  Uiat  the  Pope 
can  transubstantiate  sm  into  duty,  and  duty  into  sin,  159 — urges 
the  eradication  of  heretics,  when  it  can  be  effected  with  safety,  2$3. 

Benedict,  St.  his  remedy  to  preserve  himself  continent,  537. 

Benedict  VI.  [son  of  Hildebrand]  pope,  973,  strangled  by  Crescen- 
tius,  110. 


Benedice  VII.  Pope  (975)  substituted  by  universal  suffrage  in 
stead  of  Boniface  Vll.,  Ill— ^holds  the  papacy  nine  years,  ib. 

Benedict  [XI.  Tbeophylactns]  promoted  in  1033  to  the  papacy  hy 
simony,  79 — ^in  1044  is  expelled  by  a  Roman  faction,  ib.—- it 
restored,  ib. — resigns  the  papacy  to  John  for  1500/.  and  retires, 
80 — weary,  however,  of  privacy,  he  renews  his  claim,  and  seises 
by  dint  of  arms  on  the  Lateran,  ib. 

Benno,  cardinal,  his  character  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  111. 

Berengarius,  allowed  by  Gregory  VIII  to  profess  that  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  altar  after  consecration  are  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord,  31— opposes  Pascasius,  409 — BerengariaS' 
controversy,  411. 

Bernard,  St.  idfirms  that  none,  except  God,  is  like  the  Pope,  either 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  157. 

Bemardin,  his  adventure  with  a  female  citizen  of  Sienna,  39. 

Bertrand  de  Got,  see  Clement  V. 

Bertram  replies  to  Pascasius,  407-^ifferent  treatment  which  his 
work  received,  ib.  * 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  remarks  on,  448. 

Beziers,  storming  of,  256. 

Bible,  forbidden  to  the  laity,  by  the  council  of  Tolosa,  250, 

Biel,  cardinal,  opinion  of,  on  the  creation  of  the  Creator,  as  implied 
in  transubstantiation,  419,  420. 

Bigamy,  allowed  by  Gregory  the  Second,  561. 

Bohemian  Confession,  presented  in  1535  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
by  the  nobility  of  Bohemia,  26. 

Bohorquia,  a  victim  of  the  inquisition,  267. 

Bonaparte,  excommunicated  and  anathematized  by  Pius  die 
Seventh,  235. 

Boniface,  VII.  (Francon)  seizes  the  papal  chair  in  974,  having  mur- 
dered his  predecessor  and  successor,  110— is  deposed  and 
expelled,  ib. — ^replaced  on  the  pontifical  throne  by  bribing  his 
partizans,  ib. — ^imprisons  John  AlV.  who  had  succeeded  duriag 
his  absence,  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  where  he  dies  of  starvati<tti,' 
111 — his  body  exposed  by  Boniface,  ib.— dies  suddenly,  and  his 
body  draeeed  with  indignity  through  the  streets,  ib. 

Boniface  Vlil.  [Cardinal  Cajetan]  pope,  1294,  forms  a  plan  to  induce 
Celestin  to  resign,  succeeds,  and  is  chosen  in  hia  stead,  113 — 
imprisons  him,  ib. — ^his  character,  114— taught  the  necessity  of 
submission  to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  155. 

Borgia,  see  Alexander  VI. 

Bossuet,  (J.  B.)  bishop  of  Meaux,  his  misrepresentation  of  Protest- 
anism,  25— eulogises  the  Helvetian  Confession  of  faith,  ib. 

Brazen  serpent,  remark  on,  46  i,  4G2. 

"  Breaking  of  Bread,"  phrase,  as  used  by  St.  Luke,  remark  on,  499. 

Brekespere,  (Nicholas)  see  Adrian  IV. 

Brent,  (John)  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marporg,  89. 

Breviary,  Roman,  approves  of  self-flagellation,  37. 

Britain,  continued  independent  of  papal  authority  till  Uie  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  180. 

Brothels,  established  in  Rome  by  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  117. 

37« 


Branon,  lea  Leo.  UL  • 

Bacer,  accompanieB  ZaiDfrlioB  to  the  conference  at  Maxpurgt  29. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  antiquity  of  Syrianiam  acknowledged  bv*  66. 

BoUa,  papal,  remarks  on  the  bull  '*in  CoBna"  isauea  in  1567  bj 
Pan!  the  Fifth,  234 — a  papal  bull  received  by  open  or  tacit  assent, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  popish  clergy,  forms  a  dog^a  of  faith, 
25^^— observations  on  the  bull  "  Unigenitus»"  20S— 4>ull  of  Paul 
y.  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  First,  234 — boU 
of  Adrian,  transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222— opin- 
ion of  BL  Camn  on  it»  223— of  Clement  the  Fifth,  282. 

Bysantine  synod,  proceedings  of,  in  the  year  360,  307. 


C 

Cajetan,  cardinal,  see  Boniface  VIII. 

Caiendion,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  banishment  of,  330. 

Calvinists,  modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  30 — unite  with 
the  Lndierans,  ib. 

CaAon  law,  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  used  self  flagellation,  37. 

Caraffa  (John  Peter)  see  Paul  IV. 

Carlerius,  advocates  the  pro{»iety  of  tolerating  stews  in  a  city,  199. 

Caioline  books,  a  composition  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  name  of 
Chariemagne,  481— ^eir  genuineness  denied  by  some,  482. 

Caron  (R.)hiB  opinion  of  the  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  transferring  Ire- 
land to  Henry  the  Second,  223. 

Celestin,  a  visionary  monk,  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern  of 
Apulia,  to  the  holy  chair  of  St.  Peter,  113 — ^is  induced  by  Boniface 
VIIL  to  resign,  is  imprisoned  by  him  and  dies,  ib. 

Celestius,  a  Scotchman,  or  as  some  say,  an  Irishman,  attached  to  the 
Pelagian  school,  354 — condemned  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy, 
356---llies  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  but  is  expelled  from 
both  these  cities,  357 — ^presents  himself  before  Zosimus,  and 
declares  his  innocence,  ib. — is  acquitted  by  Zosimus,  358. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  526 — ^two  parties  on  the  subject,  ib. — a 
variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  528 — a  variation  also  from 
ancient  tradition,  529 — rejected  in  die  East,  532 — ^progress  of,  in 
the  Romish  church,  534 — papal  policy,  a  cause  of,  541 — ^progress 
of,  in  the  East,  544. 

Cession  of  the  Papacy,  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Parisian  University, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  the  reigning  Pontiff  Benedict 
ana  Gregory,  87 — this,  however,  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
and  perjury  of  the  competitors,  ib.  * 

Chalcedon,  general  council  of,  convened,  321 — description  of  it, 
ib. — ^passes  three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  monophysitism, 
322— -conduct  of,  325. 

Charenton,  national  synod  of,  purity  of  the  Lutheran  faith  and 
worship  acknowledged  at,  by  the  French  reformed,  30. 

Charles,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  bestowed  upon  him  by  Urban. 
84*— quarrel  between  them,  85 — offers  a  rewara  for  the  Pontifi^s 
head,  ib. — leads  an  army  against  him,  and  besieges  him  in  the 
castle  of  Nocera,  ibw— is  assassinated  in  Hungary,  ib. 


t/bariet  V.  Emperor  of  Gormany  and  Kinr  of  Spain,  poroMsribea 
Luther,  his  fbllowen,  aild  books,  266— begins  the  woric  of  perse- 
cution in  Spain,  and  with  his  latest  broath  recommended  its 
completion  to  his  son,  PhiKp  the  Second,  267. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  270--4iis  unfeeling  witticism  on  seeing  the 
body  of  Admiral  Coligny,  271. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  in  751  for  inefficicfbc^,.  di^ 

Christian  commonwealth,  ongmal  state  of,  212. 

Oiaconia,  a  Dominican,  urffes  the  extermination  of  heresy,  265. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Chnstians,  421. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  aspires  to  the  distinction  of  a  prophetess,  35— -her 
claims  obtain  general  credit,  ib. — ^feigns  a  paralytic  affection,  and 
is  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  capital,  ibw — 
the  sick  implore  her  mediation  with  God  for  their  cure,  and  judges 
supplicate  light  to  direct  them  in  their  decisions,  ib.— annoonees 
that  by  a  special  call  of  the  Spirit  she  is  destined  to  become  a 
capuchin  nun,  but  wants  the  health  and  strength  necessary  for  this 
mode  of  life,  ib. — Pius  VII.  grants  her  a  dispensation  from  this, 
ib.^-an  altar  erected  opposite  her  bed,  mass  often  said  in  her  bed- 
room, and  the  sacrament  left  there  as  in  a  sacred  repository,  ib.^^ 
at  length,  in  1802,  mildly  punished  by  the  inquisition,  36. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  531. 

Clemens  II.  succeeds  Anacletus  or  Clotus  in  the  Roman  episcopacy, 
71. 

Clement  V.  [Bertrand  de  Got]  pope  1305,  emancipates  Edward  I. 
from  his  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  282. 

Clement  VII :  [Robert  de  G^ndve]  pope  1378 — 1394  Christendom 
divided  between  him  and  Urban  VI.,  81 — absolves  Francis  II.  the 
French  king,  from  a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  284. 

Clement  IX.  [Jules  de  Rospigliosi,]  pope,  1667  issues  an  edict  of 
pacification  in  1668,  modifies  the  formulary  of  A4exander  VII. 
and  permits  the  dissatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's 
rescript  in  their  own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  sincerity,  378 — 
this  modification,  called  the  peace  of  Clement,  continues  for  34 
years,  ib. 

Clement  X.  [Emilius  Altieri,J  Pope,  1670,  countenances  the  pacifi- 
cation of  his  predecessor,  372. 

Clement  XI.  John  Francis  Albani,  Pope,  1700,  overtures  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Clement  IX.  and  the  patronaTO  of  Innocent  XI.  con- 
.  firms  the  constitution  of  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  ^;ainst 
Jansenism,  and  denounces  QuesneVs  Reflections,  373. 

Cletns  and  Anacletus,  doubtful  whether  they  were  identical  'or 
distinct,  73. 

Clergy,  celibacy  of,  526 — a  variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
528-^and  from  the  Christian  dispensation,  529— -also  from  ancient 
tradition,  ib. — proofs  that  the  clergy  anciently  were  married,  530 
—celibacy  of  the  clergy  rejected  in  the  East,  532 — ^progrew  of, 
in  the  Romish  church,  533 — papal  policy  a  cause  of,  541—- progress 
of  in  the  East  544 — domesticism  or  sunbactanism,  had  recourse 
to  by  many  of  the   clergry,  553— ^concubinage   of,   555— incest 


eommitted  bj,  556--€laiid6atina  matrimony  of»  ib^-— proAiii^y  oC 
in  (9ermaiiy»  669 — ^in  Switzerland,  670— 4n  France,  67I-*ui  Italy, 
ib.-— in  America,  672. 

Coleta,  St.  often  complimented  by  Satan  with  a  wbippiug,  40. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  massacred  on  St.  Bartholomew'a  dmj,  871 — 
unfeeling  witticism  of  the  French  king  on  seeing  hiv  body,  lb. 

Cologne,  council  of,  how  it  characterized  monasteries  md  nun- 
neries, 669. 

Communion  in  one  kind,  425— popish  argruments  for,  427-— eontraiy 
not  only  to  scriptural  institution,  but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  eariy 
and  middle  ages,  430 — ^not  practised  in  the  East,  433— —ita  intro- 
duction, 436. 

Compulsion  on  questions  of  religion  and  conscience  unscriptural,  439. 

**  Concord  of  Grace  and  Pree-¥rill,"  by  Molina,  design  of  this  work, 
367— by  whom  approved  and  condemned,  ib. 

Coacubinaffe,  and  its  enormities,  555. 

Condalmeno,  assumes  the  name  of  Eugenius,  93 — his  contest  with 
Felix  respecting  the  papacy,  ib.— deposed,  and  all  hia  constitu- 
tions abrogated  by  the  council  of  Basil,  94 — ^induces  Ladislaofl, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  break  his  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Amurath,  283. 

Confessions  of  Faith,  harmony  of  Uiose  of  the  Reformers,  26 — 
Variety  of,  307 — see  also  Augsburg  or  Augustan— Bohemian — 
Dutch— English — French— -Helvetian — Palatine — Polish — Saxoa 
^-Scottish — Tetrapolitan  and  Wittemberg  Confessions. 

Confessor,  duty  of,  according  to  Dens,  279. 

Confirmation  not  a  sacrament,  66. 

Congregation  of  Helps,  established  by  Clement  VIII,  368. 

Constance,  general  council  of,  how  characterized  by  Baptista,  one 
of  its  own  members,  199— conflicting  opinions  on  its  ecumenicity, 
134 — proceedings  of,  232 — profligacy  of,  573. 

Constans,  Emperor,  issues  the  Type  or  Formnlary,  345*--desigB 
of,  ib.  • 

Constantino,  Emperor,  confers  the  appellation  of  God  on  the  Pope, 
168 — gives  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Christian  republic,  212-13 — the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  147 — 
supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others,  174. 

Constantius  adopts  Arianism,  146. 

Consubstantiality,  of  the  Son,  declared  by  the  council  of  Nice,  298 
— ^when  the  word  fiiBt  came  into  use,  ib. 

Consubstantiation,  absurdity  of,  deformed  for  some  time  Lutheran- 
ism,  29 — and  this  opinion  the  Saxon  Reformer  retained  with 
obstinacy  during  his  whole  life,  ib. 

Continence,  difficulty  of,  and  instances  of  remedies  pursued  to 
preserve  it,  536. 

Convulsionarianism,  frightful  displays  of,  41,  42. 

Convulsionaries,  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extraordinary 
visitations  of  the  Spirit,  41. 

Corporeal  presence,  jarring  of  the  advocates  of,  416 — light  in  which 
it  has  been  viewed  by  different  denominations,  42  K 

Cosaa,  (Balthasar)  see  John  XXIII. 
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Councils :  those  of  Niqe,  Ephesus,  Cbalcedon,  and  Constantinople, 
promulgated  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  48 — general,  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  uncertain  as  the  Roman  pontiffs,  123 — six, 
marked  now  with  tne  seal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  were 
for  a  lone  series  of  time  in  whole  or  in  part  rejected  by  a  part  or 
by  the  whole  of  Christendom,  124 — these  are,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  ib. — ^variations  in  the  reception 
of,  123-131 — and  in  their  universality,  138 — sq.  difference 
respecting  their  legality,  141 — sq.  presidency  of,  142 — a  variety 
of  opinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  persons  who  should 
form  a  general  council,  143 — also  respecting  the  manner  of  syn- 
odal decision,  144 — want  of  unanimity  in  councils,  144, 145 — and 
of  freedom  in,  145,  151 — persecuting  councils,  251— -eq.  councilt 
opposed  to  councils,  363 — profligacy  of,  573 — See  abo  Ariminum, 
Basil,  Cologne,  Constance,  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Seleucia,  Trent, 
Tynan,  Vienna. 

Creeds  :  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  generally  received 
in  Christendom,  47. 

Crescentius,  insti^ted  by  Boniface  VIL,  strangles  Benedict  VL, 
and  places  Boniface  in  the  Papal  chair,  110. 

Cross,  the,  supreme  worship  to  be  ascribed  to,  459— observation  en, 
460 — the  agent  of  miracles,  468. 

Crucifixion :  two  instances  of,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image  of 
the  Savjour's  passion,  42. 

Crusade  against  the  Albiffenses,  255. 

Cup,  sacramental,  use  of,  to  all,  enjoined  by  the  Scriptural  expret* 
sions,  427 — restricted  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Popish  interpret!^ 
tion,  ib. — ^refused  by  the  Manicheans,  430 — enjoined  by  Leo, 
Gelasius,  and  Urban,  430,  1 — and  by  Paacal,  432. 

Cursing,  specimens  of  the  Pontifical  art  of,  84. 

Cyprian,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory,  and  others,  174. 


Damian,  (Cardinal)  introduces  the  practice  of  self-flagellation,  37. 

Dead,  prayer  for  the,  remarks  on,  511. 

Decretals,  false,  publication  of,  about  the  year  800,  aided  the 
usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  178 — ^this  fabrication  displays 
in  a  strong  light  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib. — countenanced 
by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  ib. — ^its  genuineness  and  authenticity 
generally  admitted  from  the  ninth  century  till  the  Reformation, 
ib. — ^list  of  authors  who  have  admitted  its  forgery,  ib. 

Definitions,  pontifical  as  well  as  synodal,  have  been  misunderstood 
and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations,  208. 

Deivirilian  operation,  what,  339. 

Demi-Eutychians,  who  so  denominated,  62. 

Dens,  Dr.  his  system  of  theology  fraught  with  the  most  revolting 
principles  of  persecution,  274 — ^its  Catholicism  and  morality 
acknowledged,  in  whole,  and  in  part,  by  the  Popish  clergy  and 
people,  275— unanimously  agreed  by  the  Popish  prelacy  to  be  the 
best  work  and  safest  guide  for  the  Irish  clergy,  ib. — ^remarks 
on,  5i  1. 


<84 

•  ■ 

Deposition  of  Kinn :  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  Popeli 

power  of,  210— JepoBition  of  continental  ■overeignB*  211r-^4iwde 

an  article  of  faiths  228. 
Diamper,  synod  of:  its  statement  of  the  distinctions  which  discrimi- 
nated Syrianism  from  Popery,  64, 66— inTalidates  the  oaths  taken 

by  the  Indian  Christians,  285. 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  decisive  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage 

of  the  priesthood  in  his  day,  530. 
pioscorus,  patriarch    of  Alexandria,    presides    in  the    flphenan 

council,  316— 4iis  cruelty  to  Flavian,  318— excommunicates  Leo, 

320 — is  anathematized  by  him,  ib.— a  few  of  his  practical  foibles, 

325. 
Disciplinarian  variety:  exists  among  the  Romish  as  wall  aa  the 

Reformed,  34 — instances  of,  ib. 
Disjunctive  in  Greek  often  equivalent  to  the  copulatiTe,  489 — 

instances  of,  430. 
Dissensions,  ecclesiastical,  309. 

Dissimilarity  of  the  Son  maintained  by  the  Ariana,  299. 
Domesticism  or  Sunisactanism,  recouzse  had  to  by  many  of  the 

clergy,  553. 
Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass,  the  g^at  patron  and  example  of  sett* 

fla^llation,  38 — makes  several  improvements  in  it,  ib. 
Dommic,  inventor  of  the  Inquisition,  258— well  oualified  for  hn 

office  of  Inquisitor-Greneral,  ib. — -proofr  of  his  inhumanity,  259. 
Dominicans,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  368. 
Drithelm,  story  of  as  related  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine,  493. 
Duelling,  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  against,  233. 
Dulia,  or  inferior  honor  and  veneration,  to  be  paid  to  the  statues  of 

saints  and  martyrs,  459. 
Du  Pin,  Dr.,  proposes  to  Dr.  Wake  to  omit  the  word  Transubstan- 

tiation,  and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 

Lord's  body  and  blood,  32. 
Dunstan,  St.  his  reported  contests  with  the  Devil,  40. 
Dutch  or  Belgic  Confession,  written  in  French  in  1561  and  in  Dutch 

and  Latin  in  1581,  confirmed  in  a  national  Synod  1579,  27. 

E 

Ecclesiastical  dissensions,  309. 

Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  publication  of  by  Heraclius,  343 — 
rejects  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  and  Eutychianism,  ib. — teaches 
the  unity  of  the  Mediator's  will,  ib. — and  interdicts  all  controversy 
on  the  operations,  ib. — received  by  the  oriental  patriarchs  and 
prelacy,  ib. — ^in  what  it  differed  from  the  Type  issued  by 
Constans,  345. 

Edgar,  king  of  England,  his  portrait  of  the  British  clergy,  567. 

EdmoDd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  curious  treatment  of  a 
Parisian  lady,  who  solicited  him  to  unchastity,  39. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  absolved  by  a  Roman  Council  from  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the 
aposdes,  284. 
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Election,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
365 — unconditional,  advocated  by  the  Rhemists,  366. 

Electoral  Variations  as  to  the  Pontifical  succession,  74. 

Elements,  sacramental,  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  396 
— 398 — retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — ^nourish  the 
human  body,  399. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  deposed  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  225— oath  of 
allefiiance  to  her  annulled  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  284. 

English  Confession,  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and 
printed  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  27. 

Enus,  story  of,  as  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  494. 

Ephesian  council,  in  449,  reverses  the  Byzantine  decree  concerning 
Eutychianism,  316— what  this  synod  has  been  denominated,  in- 
validity of,  319. 

Epiphanius,  remarks  on  his  character  as  an  historian  and  logician, 
546— blunder  of,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  547 — ^his  siUy 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ib. 

Episcopacy :  in  its  proper  sense,  incompatible  with  the  apostleship, 
70 — a  bishop's  authority  being  limited  to  a  city  or  nation,  but  an 
apostle's  commission  extending  to  the  whole  world,  ib. 

Erasmus,  (Des.)  his  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  406— of  half- 
communion,  432. 

Eugenius,  see  Condalmerio. 

Eusebius  of  Dorylseum,  arraigns  Ejityches  for  heresy,  315 — anathe- 
matized  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  316. 

Eutvches,  superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent,  his  faith,  312— originator 
of  Eutychianism,  ib. — ^how  characterized  by  Leo  and  Petavius, 
ib. — declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  by  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  315 — ^pronounced  orthodox,  and  reinstated  by  the 
Ephesian  synod,  317. 

Eutychianism,  a  verbal  heresy,  313 — ^its  prior  existence,  314— 
denominated  monophysitism,  ib. — see  Monophysidsm. 

Exposition  of  Faith,  see  Ecthesis. 

Extreme  unction,  not  a  sacrament,  64 — variations  on  its  effects,  441 
— a  variation  from  Scriptural  unction,  443 — and  from  tradition,  as 
well  as  from  Revelation,  451 — ^traditional  evidence  for,  452-— 
history  of,  455. 

F 

Faith,  confessions  of,  25,  Sec. — act  of,  convicted,  sentenced  to,  by 
the  Inquisition,  261 — violation  of,  277 — ^taught  by  Romish 
Doctors,  278,  &c. — ^by  popes,  280 — by  councils,  284. 

Faithlessness,  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition,  277. 

Fanny,  Sister,  account  of  her  crucifixion,  42. 

Fathers :  who  have  been  denominated,  46 — their  errors  and  igno- 
rance have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and  Du  Pin,  47 — 
post-Nicene  may  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rot  with  the 
•lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  ib. — ante-Nicene  exhibit  a  view  of 
Protestantism  in  all  its  prominent  traits,  ib. 

••  Feed  my  sheep : "  torture  by  Bellarmine  and  others  of  the 
admonition,  169. 
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Felicity,  Sister,  suflen  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  aliTiag 
image  of  the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Felix,  Pope,  elected  by  the  Arian  faction  in  the  room  of  Liberins, 
74 — at  length  overthrown,  retires  to  hb  estate  at  Ponto  and  dies, 
75 — canonized  and  worshipped,  ib. 

Flagellation,  called  by  Baromus  "  a  laudable  usage,"  36— recom- 
mended also  by  the  Roman  Breviary  and  various  Pontiffs,  37^- 
adopted  by  the  monks  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  ib.— not 
peculiar  to  men  and  women,  but,  it  seems,  Satan  himself  enjoyed 
nis  share  of  the  amusement,  40— names  of  those  who  have  naed 
it,  37,  sq. 

Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  condemned  and  assassinated 
for  his  monophysitism,  318.       « 

Florence,  council  of,  rejected  by  the  French,  130. 

Formosus,  in  893  giuns  the  Pontifical  throne  by  bribery,  78 — guilly 
of  perjury,  ib. 

Formulary,  see  Type. 

Fornication,  clerical  fomicdtion  preferred  to  matrimony,  55d-^- 
practised  by  pontiffs,  councils,  and  clergy,  569-574. 

Fortunatian  constrains  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heresy,  303. 

Frances,  Sister,  curious  comedy  enacted  by  her  of  burning  the 
gown  off"  her  back,  42. 

Francis,  St.  plan  adopted  by,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  enacts  laws  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants, and  causes  many  Luthenms  to  suffer  maityrdom,  he  himself 
being  present  at  the  execution,  267. 

Francis  II.  King  of  France,  absolved  by  Clement  VII.  from  a  treaty 
which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  2S6. 

Francisca,  St.  uses  frequent  self-flagellation,  37.     ^ 

Francon,  see  Boniface  VIL 

Frankfort,  council  of,  exhibited  a  representation  of  the  western 
clergy  from  England,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  128. 

Frederic  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  issues  a  formulary  in  1576,  26. 

Free-will,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  365. 

French  clergy,  profligacy  of,  571. 

French  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  at  Paris  in  1559,  27 — ^per- 
sented  by  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  ib. 

Friar  Matthew,  his  adventure,  39. 

FuUo,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  irapiety  of,  329 — maintains  the  Euty- 
chiau  theory,  ib, — adds  a  supplement  to  the  Trisagion,  or  sacred 
hymn,  ib. — banished  by  Zeno,  but  again  restored  to  his  patriarch- 
ate, 330 — ^how  denominated  by  Felix,  331. 

G 
Gage  (Thos.)   author  of  the  Survey,  what  proselyted  him   £nora 

Romanism,  424. 
G^lasius,  Pope,  enacts  that  the  sacrament  should  be  celebrated  in 

both  kinds,  431— observation  of,  on  the  Manicheans,  430. 
Geneve  (Roht.  <le)  sec  Clement  XI. 
Geoff'rey  of  Monmouth,  allusion  lo  his  story  of  the  Tro^n  Brutus,  72. 
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Grorman  clergy,  profli^cy  of,  569. 

God :  supposed  equality  of  the  Pope  with,  157— his  works  as  well  as 
name  ascribed  to  the  pope,  159 — alleged  superiority  of  the  pope 
to,  159-169 — ^bis  omnipotence  had  recourse  to  by  the  patrons  of 
transubstantiation,  419. 

Godric,  an  English  hermit,  remedy  of,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 

Gottescalcus,  a  monk  distinguished  for  his  learning,  maintains  the 
system  of  predestination,  and  particular  redemption,  and  of 
election  and  reprobation,  362 — is  opposed  by  Raban  (which  see) 
363 — ^is  tried  in  the  council  of  Men tz,  and  condemned  for  heresy, 
ib. — is  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  and  convicted  of  con- 
tumacy and  heresy,  ib^ — is  deposed,  scourged  and  thrown  into 
prison,  364. 

Grace,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  365. 

Gratian  fjohn)  see  Gregory  VI. 

Great  Western  Schism,  began  in  1378,  and  continued  for  half  a 
century,  81-93. 

Greek  Church :  its  religion  that  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
58 — does  not  agree  in  all  things  with  modern  Protestants,  ib^— • 
as  it  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin,  so  it  has 
imbibed  most  corruption,  ib. — opposes,  however,  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, denies  the  Romish  to  bo  the  true  church,  and  condemns  the 
dogmas  of  purgatory,  supererogation,  half-communion,  human 
merit,  clerical  celibacy,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  58-59. 

Greeks,  their  dispute  with  the  Latins  on  monotbelitism,  343,  sqq. 

Gregory  II.  [Marcel]  pope,  715,  introduces  dissension  between 
Roman  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs,  186^-authorizes  bigamy, 
521 — errors  of,  in  making  David  bring  the  brazen  serpent  ana 
the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple,  425 — and  representing  Ozias 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent,  ib. 

Gregory,  VI.  (John  Gratian)  (1045)  purchases  the  papacy  from 
Benedict,  Silvester  and  John,  80. 

Gregory  VII.  [Hildebrand]  1073,  obtains  the  papacy  by  force  and 
bribery,  111 — his  character,  ib. — prescribes  a  form  of  belief  on 
the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  31 — subjected  not  only  the 
church,  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  155 — the  first  who  attempted  the  degradation  of  civfl 
potentates,  217 — his  description  of  monarchy,  ilx—asserts  hit 
authority  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  fealty,  280 — absolves  all  Chris- 
tians from  their  oath  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  284— succeeds  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  suppression  of  priestly  marriage,  557— openly 
accused  of  fornication,  adultery  and  incest,  532 — ^his  opinion  on 
the  site  of  purgatoiy,  492. 

Gregory  IX.  [Hugolin]  pope,  1227,  declares  that  none  should  keep 
faith  with  the  person  who  opposed  God  and  the  saints,  281— 
absolves  from  their  oath  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic,  the 
Roman  emperor,  285. 

Gregory  XI.  [Peter  Rogor]  pope,  1370,  restores  the  papal  court  to 
Rome,  after  its  having  been  continued  at  Avignon  for  seventy 
years,  8 1 . 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,  remarlc  of,  on  the  contentiont  of  tbe  elergj  n 
synods,  310 — resigns  and  retires  through  an  aversion  to  tlie  alfear- 
cations  of  the  ecclesiastics,  ib. 

Guido,  a  Dominican  persecutor,  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle,  51 

Guise,  Duke  of,  massacre  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  entmsted  to 
him,  270. 

H 

Haedio,  accompanies  Zuinglius  to  the  conference^  at  Matpiifg,  29. 

Haif-Commnmon,  see  Communion  in  one  kind. 

Hedwig,  Duchess  of  Silesia  and  Great  Poland,  uses  self-flagellation 
to  an  unusual  degree,  38. 

Helvetian  Confession,  issued  in  1536  at  Basil,  26 — this  enlarged  and 
improved  again  published  in  1566,  27. 

Henoticon,  or  edict  of  union,  published  by  Zeno,  334 — ^its  design  to 
conciliate  the  partisans  of  Monophvsitism  and  Catholicism,  ib. — 
subject  of  it,  ib. — augments  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy, 
335-— ^treatment  it  met  with,  ib. — differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
orthodoxy,  ib. 

Henricians,  held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calviniets,  55. 

Henry  II.  King  of  England,  despatches  messengers  to  Adrian  IV. 
requesting  his  permission  to  invade  Ireland,  which  is  transferred 
to  nim,  222 — ^his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  249. 

Henry  II.  King  of  France,  indulges  his  taste  in  viewing  the  expiring 
struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  268. 

Henry  VlII.  King  of  England,  withdravirs  from  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, 224 — ^is  excommunicated  and  deposed,  &c.  by  Faul  the 
Third,  ib. 

Heraclius,  publishes  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  343. 

Heresy,  persecution  of,  245. 

Higgins,  Dr.  his  assertion  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  that  no 
pontiff  defined  for  tbe  belief  of  the  faithful,  that  the  pontifical 
power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on  divine  light,  227. 

Hilary,  remark  of,  on  the  variety  of  confessions  among  the  Roman- 
ists, 310 — the  severest  satirist  in  this  age  on  the  variations  of 
popery,  ib. 

Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VII. 

Hincmar,  a  French  bishop,  advocates  in  865  the  canons  of  Nicea 
and  Sardica,  and  explodes  the  novelty  of  the  decretals,  180. 

Hugolin,  see  Gregory  IX. 

Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  observations  on,  500. 

Honorius  patronized  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  Monoth elitism,  102. 

Host,  the,  pretended  miracles  respecting,  417. 

Huss,  John,  summoned  to  tbe  city  of  Constance  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  288 — his  safety  and  return  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  ib. — was  tried,  however,  condemned  and  burnt,  ib. — 
his  magnanimity,  ib. 

Hyperdulia,  or  intermediate  worship,  459. 

I 
Iconolatrians,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  devoted  to  the  use  of  images. 
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Icoooclasm^  edict  in  favour  of,  issued  in  736, 216. 

iconoclasts,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  481. 

Images,  not  to  be  venerated,  65— •introduction  of,  into  the  churchy 
470. 

ImagO'Worship,  three  systems,  457-— one  allows  the  use  of  images, 
but  rejects  their  woi-ship,  ib. — the  second  honour  images  with 
inferior  worship,  458 — the  third  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the 
representation  as  to  the  represented,  459 — different  systems  of 
image-worship,  460 — ^image-worship  a  variation  from  scriptural 

^  authority,  ana  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity,  461— -alio 
fh>m  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466— pretended  miraculous  .proofs 
of,  ibd — progress  of,  47 1--2— opposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  474— 
condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council,  476— patronized  by  Irene, 
478 — variations  in  the  East  on,  486. 

Incest,  committal  of,  by  the  Romish  priests,  556. 

In  Coena,  bull  of,  issued  by  Paul  V.  in  1567,  subject  of,  234. 

Incomprehensibility  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibility,  419. 

India,  from  time  immemorial  contained  a  church  which  was  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  66— and  which  held  the  same 
theology  that  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calyin,  ib. 

Indian,  parallel  between  and  Christian,  421. 

Infallibility:  impossibiUty  of,  197 — moral  impossibility  of,  207— 
ecclesiastical,  absurdity  of,  195— pontifical,  its  object,  189 — ^its 
form,  190 — ^its  uncertainty,  191 — ^pontifical  and  synodal,  193 — 
absurdity  of,  195— infallibility  would  require  a  continued  miracle 
and  personal  inspiration,  209. 

Innocent  I.  pope,  (402)  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  ag^ainst  the 
Albigenses,  255. 

Innocent  III.  [Card.  LothaireJ  pope,  1198,  discovered  the  popedom 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  171 — according  to  him,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church,  ib^— and 
the  greater  light  denotes  the  pontifical  authority,  the  less,  repre> 
senta  the  royal  power,  ib. — seems  to  outrival  Greg^ory  in  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  186— -obtains  the  three  great  objects  o£  bob 
pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereign^,  regal  monarchy,  and  dominion 
over  kings,  ib.— divests  King  John  of  England,  223 — ^proclaims  a 
crusade  against  the  Albieenses,  256. 

Innocent  I V.  pope,  1243,  his  treatment  of  the  Albigenses,  248. 

Innocent  X.,  [Card.  Panfili]  pope,  1644,  declares  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  invalidate  civil  contracts  or  oaths  made  by  the 
mends  of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy,  281. 

Innocent  XI.  [Bened.  Odescalchi]  pope,  1676,  patronizes  the  parti- 
zans  of  Jansenism,  373 — ^retracts  tne  decisions  of  fiormer  pontifb 
and  displays  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib. 

Inquisition,  who  the  inventor  of,  258 — where  first  establishedt  260 
— admitted  all  kinds  of  evidence,  ib.— cruelties  of,  261— driven 
out  of  many  kingdoms,  2^2— encouraged  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
ib.— evidences  the  deepest  malignity  of  human  nature,  ib.-— 
accounted  by  Paul  IV.  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  265. 

Inquisitor,  contrast  between,  and  the  Messiah,  240. 

latmction,  a  mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  of  what  it  consisted,  434* 
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Intolerance,  a  manifest  innoratioa  on  the  neagv  of  matiqaity,  nri 
one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism,  240. 

Irenaeus,  attacks  the  errors  of  his  ^sjt  33. 

Irene,  Empress,  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  commoDity 
ascribed  to  her  by  Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  175— her 
cruelty  and  character,  478. 

Ireland :  maintains  its  independency  on  the  Pope  still  loneer  than 
England,  18S-*rejects  the  papal  supremacy,  and  indeed  all 
foreign  domination,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  ib. — ^wa^ 
for  many  ages  a  school  of  learning  for  the  European  nadona,  ib. 
— bu(  the  Danish  army  invading  her,  darkness  literary  and  moral 
succeeded  and  prepared  the  way  for  Romanism,  ibu-^tranafervad 
by  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  II.,  221. 

Italian  Clergy,  profligacy  of,  571. 
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Jacob,  different  interpretations  of  his  worshipping  God,  as  men- 
tionod  in  Heb.  xi.  26,  463,  &c. 

Jacob  or  Zansal,  the  restorer  of  the  denomination  called  Jacobitoi^ 
313. 

Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  diffused  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  60— reject  supremacy, 
purgratory,  transubstantiation,  half-communion,  auricular  confes- 
sion, extreme  unction,  the  Latin  Litur^,  and  the  seven  sacraments, 
61— do  not  confound  theeodhead  and  manhood  of  the  Son,  ib., 
313 — whence  denominated,  312. 

James  I.  oath  of  allegiance  to,  papal  bull  against,  235. 

Jansenists,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  369— effects  of  their 
controversy,  379. 

Janseniufl,  publishes  his  work,  styled  "  Augustine,"  369. 

Jerome,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe  conduct,  goes  to  Con- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  supporting  John  Huss,  and  is,  like  him, 
burnt,  288 — ^his  heroism,  289. 

Jesuits,  in  general  would  extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of 
right  and  of  fact,  189— defend  Molina's  •  Middle  Science,'  367— 
their  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  368 — and  with  the  Jan- 
senists, 369-37 1 — sink  into  disrepute  and  are  expelled  from  the 
French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  m  trade  and  immorality,  379. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity  united  in  one 
person,  both  deity  and  humanity,  311 — difference  of  opinion 
respecting  his  natures,  312 — see  also,  Son  of  God. 

Joan,  Pope,  her  reign  circulated  without  contradiction  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  73. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples :  deposed  by  Urban,  82 — ^betrayed  and 
murdered  by  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  and  Urban,  %5. 

John  XII.  (Octavian)  pope,  955 — surpasses  all  his  predecessors  in 
crime,  109 — is  deposed  by  the  Roman  council,  but  afterwards 
regains  ilie  Holy  See,  ib. — ^being  caught  in  adultery,  is  killed,  ib. 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  (984)  succeeds  Boniface  VII.  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter,  1 1 1 — is,  however,  imprisoned  by  Boniface,  wno  had 
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regained  the  papal  chair,  and  dies  of  starration  in  the  castle  of 
AnjB^lo,  ib. — his  body  exposed  at  the  castle  gate,  ib. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  (1316)  distinguished  for  patronising  heresy,  105 
—denied  the  admission  of  disembodied  souls  into  the  beatific 
vision  of  Grod  during  their  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  ib.----his  belief  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
ib. — sends  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty  to  effect  their  prose- 
lytism  to  his  system,  106. 

John  XXIII.  Balthasar  Cossa,  Pope,  1410,  exceeds  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  enormity,  114 — atrocity  of  his  life  ascertained  and 
published  by  the  general  Council  of  Constance  after  a  tedious 
trial,  ib. — his  character,  114,  115. 

John,  king  of  England,  divested  of  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  the 

Third,  223 — excommunicated,  ib. — submits  to  the  pontiff,  and 
delivers  up  his  crown  to  Pandolph,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  224. 

Jonas,  Justus,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Juliana,  St.  her  contest  with  Satan,  40. 

Julius  II.  (1503)  succeeds  Alexander  VI.  in  the  papacy  and  in 
iniquity,  119 — ^his  character,  ib.^-grrants  a  pardon  of  all  sins  to 
any  person,  who  would  murder  an  individual  of  the  French 
nation,  ib. 

K 

Keys:  donation  of  the,  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  adduced  by 
some  writers  in  proof  of  the  supremacy,  a  topic  of  diversified 
opinion  among  the  friends  of  Romanism,  168 — the  ancients 
however,  and  many  learned  modems  in  the  Romish  communion, 
ascribe  the  reception  of  the  keys  to  the  univeraal  church,  ib. 

Kings,  deposition  of  by  popes,  210 — sanctioned  by  eight  Roman 
Councils,  229— dethronement  of  taught  by  the  popes,  227 — made 
an  article  of  faith,  229. 

Koran,  the,  Mohammed  assisted  in  the  composition  of,  by  an  apoe* 
tatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

L 

Langruedoc,  devastation  of,  by  the  holy  warriors,  257. 

Lateran,  fourth  council  of,  enacted  formal  regulations  for  die 
dethronement  of  refractory  king^g,  229 — surpassed  all  its  prede* 
cessors  in  severity,  251 — ^freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty,  286 — twelfUi  general  council 
has,  in  latter  days,  occasioned  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion, 
128 — its  canons  whence  extracted,  129^-fiflh  council  of,  dis- 
claimed by  the  French,  130. 

Latins,  their  dispute  with  the  Greeks  on  Monothelitism  and  did 
Exposition  of  Heraclius,  343. 

Latria,  or  supreme  adoration,  458 — to  whom  due,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  459. 

Lavaur,  storming  and  taking  of,  in  1211,  horrors  attending,  257. 

Lenzuoli,  see  Alexander  VI. 

Leo  IX.  (Brunon)pope,  1049,  represents  the  church  as  built  on  the 
rock,  which  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas*  168* 
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Leo  X.  (John  de  Medici)  1513,  pope,  Bueceedt  Jnlins  £L  m  dM 

papacy,  and  in  enonnity,  119— orden  all  to  ahim  Luther  ftnd  hif 

adherents,  265. 
LiberiuB,  pope,  352— opposes  Arianism  for  a  time,  74 — baniahed  bj 

the   Emperor  Constantius,  ibi-— signs  the  Arian   creed,  and  is 

recalled  from  banishment,  ib. — proofs  of  his  Arianianiy  302. 
Linus :  represented  by  Eusebius,  Irenaeus,  Ruffinus,  &c.  aa  the  fiiat 

Roman  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Roman  prelacy*  70 — at  the 

present  day,  however,  accounted  by  Greeks  and  Latins  the  aecoad 

pontiff,  73. 
Literature,  diffusion  of,'  change  effected  by,  273. 
Liturgies,  ancient,  different  forms  of  prayers  contained  in  them,  513. 
Lord's  Supper,  elements  accounted  sigpu,  figures,  and  emblemfti 

396-7 — ^retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — nooriah  the 

human  body,  399. 
Lothaire,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  III. 

Louvain,  university  of,  a  beautiful  q>ecimen  of  its  Jesuitiam,  S74. 
Lucius  III.  fulminates  anathemas  against  the  Waldeneea,  248. 
Luthet,  Martin,  his  pertinacity  on  me  subject  of  consubatantiarion 

awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation,  29 — his  hostility 

to  Zuinglianism  often  overrated,  ib. — ^his  answer  to  Henry  the 

Eightii,  475. 
Lutherans :  renounce  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  30 — ami 

unite  with  the  Calvinists,  ib.^-conference  between  them  and  the 

ZuingHans  in  1559,  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Lyons,  general  council  of,  pronounced  sentence    of   depcaition 

against  Frederic  the  Second,  229 — absolves  his  vassals  from  their 

oath  of  fealty,  286— this  council  rejected  by  the  French,  129 — 

profligacy  of,  571. 

M 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  expelled    from  the  sixth  general 

council  of  Constantinople,  as  a  monothelite,  348. 
Maccabees,  book  of,  uncanonical,  and  deficient  in  morality,  5U — 

observations  on,  512. 
Macgeoghegan  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  of  Adrian  the  Fourth, 

transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222. 
Mahomet,  see  Mohammed. 
Manducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  421. 
Manicheans,  the  first  who  practised  half-communion,  430— expelled 

by  Leo  the  First,  431^-observation  of  Pope  Gelasius  on  them,  ib. 
Manna,  in  the  wilderness,  said  by  the  Romanist  divines,  in  a  general 

congregation  at  Trent,  to  prefigure  the  sacramental  breads  426. 
Marcel,  see  Gregory  II. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  uses  self-flagellation,  39. 
Mariana,  John,  eulogizes  persecutions  and  the  inquisition,  263— his 

delineation  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  203. 
Marozia,   mistress    to   Sergius    III.   with   her  mother   Theodora, 

assumes  in  a  great   measure   the   whole   administration   of  the 

church,  109. 
Marpurg :  conference  in  1529,  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuing- 

lians  at,  29. 
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iape,  its  inflaence  on  mankind,  543. — See  also  Matrfraony. 
Mary,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion,  but  wanting  faith  or  fortitude,  it 

taken  down  in  less  than  an  hour,  42. 
Mary,   Queen   of  England,  professes   her  resolution   to  support 

Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  heresy,  272 — her  death 

the  only  faror  she  ever  conferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  perse- 
cuted subjects,  273. 
Mary,  Virgin,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547 — ^invocation,  intercession,  and 

holy-days  of,  proscribed  by  Constantino,  478 — ^images  of,  adorned 

the  altar,  and  edified  the  faithful,  467. 
Mass,  nrammery  of  the,  a  ludicrous  spectacle,  434. 
Materialism,  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of,  patronized  by  the 

councils  of  Nice,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  200. 
Matrimony,    no    sacrament,    65 — among    the    Israelitish     clet^y 

amounted  in  one  sense,  to  a  command,  528— examples  and  jpte- 

cepts  in  favor  of,  left  by  the  apostles,  529 — ^vituperation  of,  by 

popish  doctors,  539. 
Matthew,  Friar,  his  adventure  with  a  young  nymph,  39. 
Meaux,  bishop  of,  see  Bossuet,  (J.  B.) 
Medici,  (Catharine  de)  plans  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

day,  270. 
Medici,  (John  de)  see  Leo  X. 
Medici,  (J.  A.  de)  see  Pius  IV. 

Melancthon  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Melun,  synod  of,  for  what  purpose  convened,  145. 
Merindol,  massacre  of,  executed  by  the  president  Oppeda,  268. 
**  Middle  Science,"  a  theory  by  which  Molina  attempted  to  reconcile 

divme  grace  and  free-will,  367. 
Miletius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Ghveory  and  others,  174.' 
Militia  of  Jesus,  who  so  called,  258— called  also   the  militia  of 

Dominic,  the  warriors  of  the  captain  of  salvation,  in  Italy  the 

knights  of  the  inquisition,  and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  holy 

office,  ib. 
Milennium,  exploded  both  by  the  Romish  and  reformed,  47. 
Mind,  actions  of  the,  signified  by  those  of  the  body,  in  scriptare,  387. 
Mingrelians,  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  appear  to  disbelieve 

transubstantiation,  59. 
Miracles,  pretended,  to  support  transubstantiation,  416. 
Mirandula,  his  picture  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  church,  204.. 
Missions  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism,  supported  on  an  extensive 

scale  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  179. 
Mohammed,  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran,  it  is  believed, 

by  an  apostatized  Christian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 
Molina,  (John)  publishes  his  '  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-Will^', 

367 — attempts  to  reconcile  divine  grace  and  free-will  by  'tbe 

Middle  Science,'  ib. 
Molinism,  its  Catholicism,  Sec,  vouched  for  by  the  university  of 

Alcala,  367 — proscribed  by  the  university  of  Salamanca,  ib. 
Molinos,.(John)  see  Molina. 
Monasteries,  how  characterized  by  the  council  of  Cologne,  569. 
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MonkB,  absurd  demonatration  that  thej  are  angela,  and  tlierDfon 
proper  ministeri  of  the  gospel*  44 — suppression,  of  477. 

Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  divided  into  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and 
difiosed  through  SyriSy  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Abyssinia,  60 — their  doctrines,  61. 

Monophysitism,  no  novelty,  314— only  a  nominal  or  Terbal  heresy, 
ib. — its  prior  existence,  ib.^-condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council, 
3 15-— approved  by  the  Ephesian  council,  316— three  creeda  on 
the  subject  of,  passed  by  tne  council  of  Chalcedon,  322 — state  of, 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  327. 

Monothelitism,  ascribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to  the  Son 
of  Grod,  339 — ^its  author,  ilK — its  eenera]  reception,   340— aop- 

Sorted  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Antiochian,  Alexan- 
rian,  Byzantine,  and  Roman  patriarchs,  ib.  etsq. — its  degradatioa 

from  Catholicism  to  heresy,  343 — ^its  second  triumph,  347— «ync»dal 

decision  against  it  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  Conatantinople, 

ib. — its    total    overthrove,    351 — ^its  temporary  revival,   ib. — its 

universal  extinction,  353. 
Montanism,  rivals  die  fanaticism  of  Swedenborgrianism,  34. 
Blontfort,  Earl  of^  army  against  the  Albigenses  led  by,  256— his 

character,  ib. 
Moral  variations  of  the  popedom,  107. 
Mussulraen  adopted  the  idea  of  purgatorian  punishment,  in  all  pio* 

bability,  from  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems,  516. 
Mytholognr,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  exhibit 

some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity,  296. 

N 
Nativity,  Sister,  Revelations  of,  recommended  by  Rayment,  Hodson, 

Bruning,  and  Miiner,  36 — her  visions,  ib — self-flagellation  the 

amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  ib. 
Nestorians  :  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Tartaxy, 

India,  and  China,  60 — their  churches  represented  by  Cosmas  as 

infinite  or  unnumbered,  ib. — said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Son, 

but  this  controversy  a  mere  dispute  about  words,  62. 
Nestorius,  accused  of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  of  renew* 

ing  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Apollinarianisra,  312. 
New  Jerusalem,  its  foundations,  the  names  of  the  twelve  apoatles, 

167. 
Nicaea,  council  of,  the  first  general  council,  the  most  celebrated 

congress  of  antiquity,  298 — assembled  to  settle  the  Trinitariao 

controversy,  ib. — proceedings  of  the  second,  479-80— condonaned 

at  Frankfort,  483— decree  of  the  Parisian  council  respecting, 

484-5. 
Nicea,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French 

bishop,  180. 
Nicene  Creed  :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 
Nicholas  I.  pope,  858,  his  annoyance  respecting  the  Chalcedonian 

canon  relative  to  appeal,  176— his  curious  explanation  of  it,  ib. 
Nicholas  V.  [Thomas  Parentucelli  orie  Sarzana,]  pope,  1447,  ao^ 

ceeds  Eugenius  in  the  Papacy,  97- -denominates  him  die  supreme 


head    of  the   church,   hut  excommunicatet  FeKx  and  all  hm 

adhereotSy  ib. 
NunnerieB,  haw  characterized  by  the  council  of  Cologne,  569. 
Nuns  of  Port  Royal  refused  to  sign  the  foimulary  of  Alexander  the 

Seventh,  372 — treatment  they  received  in  consequence,  ib. 

O 
Oaths,  invalidation  of,  277 — taught  and  practised  by  popes,  280,  ioq. 

— and  by  popish  Councils,  284,  285,  289 — pontifis  by  whom  the 

practice  of  annulling  oath  was  exemplified,  281. 
Octavian,  see  John  Xli. 
Odeesalchi,  Benedict,  see  Innocent  XI. 
Odo,  undeceives  several  unbelieving  clergymen  on  the  subject  of 

the  host,  416. 
(Scolampadius,  accompanies  Zuinglius  to  the  conference  at  Mar- 

purg,  29. 
Omnipotence  of  God,  recourse  had  to,  by  the  patrons  of  the  absur- 
dity of  transubstantiation,  419-*omnipotence  extends   only  to 

possibility,  and  not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not 

contrary  to  sense,  ib. 
Oppeda  massacres  the  Waldenses,  268. 
Orange,  massacre  of,  horrors  attending  it,  269. 
Origen,  remarks  on  the  ordeal  of,  509 — testimony  of  in  favor  of 

sacerdotal  celibacy,  531. 
Orobio,  endured  the  rack  for  Judaism,  261. 

Orphic  theology,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  misshapen  form  in,  296. 
Osca :  his  confession,  which  contains  an  outline  of  Protestantism, 

still  extant,  50. 
Osiander,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Oxford,  council  of,  condemns  the  Waldenses,  and  consigns  Uiem  to 

the  secular  arm,  249. 

P 
Paganism,  persecution  of,  243. 
Palatine  Confession  t  Frederic  III.,  Elector  Palatine,  issued  in  1576;  * 

a  Formular^f  of  Faith,  26. 
Pandolphus,  nuncio  to  Adrian  IV.,  receives  the  crown  from  King 

John  as  a  token  of  subjection,  224. 
Panfili,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  X. 
Papacy:  schisms  in  the  74,  sqq. 
Papal  church  guilty  of  general  apostacy,  S05--eanctiona  Arianisai, 

308. 
Papal  court,  removal  of  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  81. 
Papal  supremacy,  four  variations  of,  152-3— silence  of  traditiailt 

concerning,  172 — unknown  to  antiquity,  174— ascribed  to  oiIm^ 

Sees  besides  Rome,  175— -asserted  by  &]ae  decretals,  178    rejae* 

tion  of  in  varioui  eooatries,  179. 
Papiaa,  seems  to  have  originated  the  wh<^  story  of  Peter's  Roman 

episcopacy,  73.    . 
Paj^hnutius,  of  Thebais,  character  o(  and  his  obsenratioD  on  loar- 

nage,  544. 


conneil,  decree  of,  485. 

Pascal,  (Blaise)  opinion  of  Voltaire  on  his  '^  Pr  mncial  Laiten,"  370. 

Pascal,  the  Second,  perjary  of,  120— freed  ih>m  an  oetk  by  a  couneB 
of  the  Lateran,  285--enactnients  of  on  the  adminiatimdon  of  dw 
sacraoEient,  432. 

Pascasius,  the  father  of  the  deformity  of  transuhstantiadoii,  406— 
Pascasian  controversy,  406— opposed  by  Scotus  and  BertraDm, 
407. 

Paschal  festival,  oontroversy  respecting  the  observing  oC  180. 

Paul,  St.  in  his  epistles  supplies  no  proof  of  the  supremeey,  but  oo 
the  contrary,  170. 

Paul  III.  issues  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  Henry  VllI,  221 
forbids  all  sovereig^is  to  lend  any  aid  to  him,  284. 

Paul  IV.  [John  Peter  CaraflTa,]  pope  1555,  a  model  of  pontifical 
ambition,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny,  155— -coatemied 
the  authority  of  councils  and  kings,  ib. — ^his  power  unbouded 
and  above  all  synods,  and  this  he  c^led  an  article  of  fmitfa,  and  the 
contrary  he  denominated  a  heresy,  156— accounted  the  inquisition 
'the  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  and  recommei|ds  it  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heresy,  265— absolves  himself  from  an  oath,  dedaring 
that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath,  281. 

Paul  V.  pope,  in  1567,  issued  the  bull  *«in  Cosna,"  234 — in  1609 
issued  a  Bull  forbidding  the  English  attached  to  Romanism,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  234— canonized  Gregory  the  Sev- 
enth, 235. 

Pelaeia,  of  Antioch,  escapes  persecution  by  a  voluntary  death,  550 
—IS  eulogized  by  Ambrosius,  ib. 

Pelagianism  patronized  by  Liberius,  Honorius,  and  Zozimus,  102 — 
design  of,  354 — ^its  author  and  dissemination,  354, 355 — patronized 
by  the  Asians,  356— -opposed  by  the  Africans,  ib.  359-— condemned 
by  Innocent,  356 — approved  by  Zozimus,  357— anathematized  by 
him,  360 — approved  by  the  Frankfordians,  359^-condemned  by 
the  Asians,  361 — denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus, 
ib. — its  declension,  362. 

Pelagius,  an  Englishman,  author  of  the  heresy  called  Pelagianism, 
accused  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  3$5— acquitted 
in  the  latter,  ib. — anathematized  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy,  356. 

Penance,  an  improved  species  of,  37. 

Pepin,  King,  assists  Stephen  II.  againbC  Astolf,  King  of  Lombardy, 
214— crowned  in  751,  king  of  Fmnce,  216. 

Peijured  Pontiffs,  list  of  119,  122. 

Perjury,  seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  guilty  of,  119 — ^list  of 
them,  ib.  and  sqq. 

P-erpetua,  her  vision,  496. 

Persecuting  councils,  251. 

Persecution,  three  periods  of,  first  period,  239— eecond,  241— -third, 
263— chief  victims  of,  244— enjoined  by  pondfis,  as  well  as  theo- 
logians, 264 — ^persecution  of  paganism,  243— of  heresy,  245-— 
persecutions  in  Germany,  266 — in  the  Nethedands,  267— ^Spain, 
ib.^ — ^in  France,  ib. — ^in  England,  272. 

Peter-pence,  what  they  were,  222. 
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Peter,  St.  evidence  of  bi«  TiBit  to  Rome,  not  historical,  but  tredi- 
tionalft  6&— as  not  a  single  hint  is  afibrdecl  on  this  subject  bj 
himself,  nor  by  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  or  John,  65— nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Henaas, 
Igpiatius,  or  Polycarp,  ib. — the  fiction  began  to  obtain  credit  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  ib. — Irenaeus  the  first  who  recorded 
it,  ib.-^great  discordancy  as  to  the  length  of  his  episcopacy,  7!!^-^ 

.  story  of  his  episcopacy  seems  to  have  originated  with  Papias,  73. 

Philarge,  see  Alexander  V. 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  kindles  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Vallado- 
lid  and  Seville,  and  consigns  the  professors  of  Protestfuitism  to 
the  flames,  267. 

Philip  VL  king  of  France,  threatens  to  roast  pope  John  XXII.  if 
he  do  not  retract  his  heresy  respecting  disembodied  souls,  107. 

Philip  and  Mary,  issued  a  commission  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  272. 

Philippicus,  empei*or  of  Constantinople,  convenes  a  council  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  Monothelitism  for  Catholicism,  35 1-— com- 
piles a  confession,  352— is  driven  from  his  throne,  ib. 

Phocas,  a  centurion,  assassinates  the  royal  family  and  seizes  the 
throne,  184 — instances  of  his  cruelty,  ib. — is  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  benignity  by  Gregory,  ib. — title  of  universal  bishop 
conferred  by,  ib. 

Pinytus,  Bp.  of  Crete,  urges  the  necessity  of  abstinence  fix>m 
matrimony  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  but  is  convinced  of  hie 
error  by  Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Corinth,  530. 

Pisan  council,  dismiss  Gmgory  and  Benedict  from  the  papacy,  and 
appoint  Alexander  V.,  89— forbid  all  Christians  to  obey  the  two 
former,  232 — its  universality  denied  by  some,  133 — the  second 
council  of  acknowledged  by  the  French  in  opposition  to  the  fifth 
of  the  Lateran,  135. 

Pitt,  William,  question  of,  to  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Salamanca, 
and  Valladolid,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Ronan- 
ism,  274. 

Pius  IV.  [J.  A.  Medici  or  Medichino]  pope,  1559,  offers  to  confirm 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
acknowledge  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  the  British  nation  join 
the  Romish  communion,  32— writes  to  her  and  professes  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
dignity,  ib. — bis  overtures  for  union  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
and  nation,  ib. — deposes  and  anathematizes  the  Queen,  225--*-- 
annuls  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  284. 

Pius  VIL  though  in  captivity,  excommunicates  and  anathematixen 
Bonaparte,  235. 

Plato,  taught  the  theory  of  purgatory,  515-»remarks  on  his  style, 
&c.  ib. 

Platonic  philosophy,  Trinitarianism,  in  a  mis-shapen  form,  appeal^ 
in,  296. 

polish  Confession,  formed  in  the  General  Synod  of  Sendomir  in 
1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  SamogiUay^BG. 

Pontiff's,  perjured,  list  of,  119,  122— profiigacy  of,  571. 
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Pontifical  Infallibility,  boasted  unitT  of  pretended  CadioKcieiii  bai 
on  this,  as  on  every  other  onestton  mrerged  into  a  medley  of 
jarring  opinions  and  contending  systems,  187 — its  object,  18S^— its 
form,  190 — ^its  uncertainty,  191. 

Pontifical  maxims,  280. 

Pontifical  royalty,  215. 

Pontifical  succession,  difficulty  of,  whence  it  arises,  68— historical 
variations  respecting,  69,  sq.  electoral  variatioiis  on  the  same 
subject,  74.  sq. 

Pope,  his  presidency,  152 — his  sovcreigrnty  or  despotism,  154 — hii 
supposed  equality  with  God,  157 — ^his  alleged  superiority  to  (rod, 
159,  sq.  when  first  raised  to  royalty,  214. 

Popery,  never  embraced  by  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  ChriateDdom, 
66— may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat,  overrun  with  tares,  48 
^-nothine,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of  tiian  t 
person  labouring  under  a  dreadful  disorder,  ib. 

Pope,  see  Adrian  IV.  221-2 — Alexander  V.  90 — Alexander  YI. 
117-18_Alexander  Vll.  372— Anacletus,  70,  79— Benedict  VI. 
110— Benedict  VII.  Ill— Boniface  VII.  110— Boniface  VIH. 
113,  155 — Clemens,  70 — Clement,  VII.  81,  284 — Clement  IX. 
372_Clement  X.  372— Clement  XI.  373— Felix,  74,  76 — Greg- 
ory II.  215— Gregory  VI.  81— Gregory  VII.  217,  280,  284— 
Gregory  IX.  281,  285 — Innocent  I.  255— Innocent  III.  171,  186, 
223,  256 — Innocent  IV.  248^Innocent  X.  281 — Innocent  XI.  373 
—John  XII.  109— John  XIV.  Ill— John  XXII.  105— John 
XXIII.  114— Leo  IX.  168— Leo  X.  265— Liberius,  74,  302— 
Nicholas  I.  176— Nicholas  V.  97— Paul  III.  224,  284— Paul  IV. 
155,  281— Pius  IV.  32,  225,  284— Silverius,  76.  77— Silvester,  79 
Sixtus  IV.  116— Stephen  78,  79— Urban  II.  280— Urban  VL  81, 
82,  84— Vigilius,  77,  104. 

Posen,  synod  of,  compact  between  the  Reformed  of  Germany, 
France,  &c.  confirmed  at,  30. 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,  may,  without  regret,  be  consigrned  to  the 
Vatican  lo  rust  with  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  47. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  remarks  on,  510 — argument  from,  in  favor  of 
purgatory,  refuted,  511. 

Predestination,  gratuitous  taught  by  St.  Augustine,  362 — a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy,  ib. 

Priesthood,  marriage  of,  testimonies  to,  531. 

Priests,  profligacy  of  the  Romish,  565. 

Prignano,  see  Urban  VI. 

Prison,  different  interpretations  of  the  word,  as  used  by  St.  Peter, 
505-6. 

Proterios,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  assassinated  by  the  populace, 
and  his  mangled  body  dragged  through  the  city,  328—9. 

Protestant  Faith,  antiquity  of,  easily  shown,  46. 

Protestantism,  its  name  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  46 — is 
contained  in  the  word  of  God,  ib. — its  theology  to  be  found  in  the 
eariy  fathers,  ib. — its  principles  taught  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ductions of  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  47— -t 
•triking  image  of,  48. 


Protestant  name,  its  origin,  46. 

Protestant  theology,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  46. 

Protestants,  persecution  of  hj  Charles  the  FifUi,  266— massacre  oT 
the  French,  268. 

Public  women,  number  of,  who  attended  the  Constantino  council,  199. 

Purgatory,  what  it  is  in  the  Romish  theology,  490^<^its  situation,  491 
— ^its  punishments,  492— •496-^estitute  of  scriptural  authority, 
497 — admissions,  ib. — Romish  arguments  from  Scripture  refuted, 
499 — 506 — destitute  of  traditional  authority,  507 — admissions,  ib. 
— formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  514 — pagan 
and  Jewish  purg^atory,  516 — Mahometan,  ib. — its  introduction, 
517 — its  slow  progress,  519 — completed  by  the  schoolmen,  524. 

Pythagoeran  philosophy,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mis-shapen 
form,  in,  263. 

Q 

Quosnel,  (Pasquier)  remark  on  his  "  Reflections,"  373— controTenj 

on,  ib.  374,  475. 
Quinsextan,  or  Trullan  council,  enjoins   celibacy  on  bishops,  but 

permits  Uie  inferior  clergry  to  marry  before  ordination,  ana  siter- 

ward  to  enjoy  connubial  society,  551. 

R 

Raban,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposes  Gottescalcus,  363 — seems  to 
hare  admitted  election,  but  denied  reprobation,  ib. — acknowledged 
predestination  to  life,  but  not  to  death,  ib. — misrepresents  his 
adyersary,  and  characterises  him  as  a  peryerter  of  religion,  and  a 
forger  of  heresy,  ib. 

Rachel,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image 
of  the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Rack,  the,  used  by  the  Inquisition,  260. 

Ratramnus,  see  Bertram n. 

Recusants,  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  condemned  the  hofl 
Unigenitus,  375,  376. 

Reformation,  the,  era  and  influence  of,  294. 

Reformers,  doctrinal  unity  of,  apparent  in  their  confessions  of 
faith,  25. 

Regeneration,  the  same  substantial  change  communicated  to  men 
in,  as  to  the  elements  of  the  communion,  403. 

Regulatus,  a  self-flagellator,  37. 

Religious  liberty  of  the  first  three  centuries,  241. 

Remission  of  sin,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448. 

Revelation,  its  truths  contained  in  the  early  fathers,  46. 

Rheims,  college  of,  remedy  commended  by  for  the  extinction  of 
heresy,  264. 

Rhemists,  advocate  unconditional  election,  336. 

*•  Rock,"  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  the  word,  161,  sq. 

Roger  (Peter)  see  Gregory  XL 

Roman  ritual  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Rmnanism,  its  superstition  forms  no  part  of  ChristianitY,  48— da* 
'ftrau  die  gtMJpel,  and  eounteracti  its  utility,  ib.7-«  strikinig  imago 
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of,  ib. — ^boasted  unity  of,  displayed  in  the  diipenified  eonncik  ud 

confessions  of  the  fourth  century,  309. 
Romish  church,  immorality  of,  201,  sqw — general  wostacy^  of,  306. 
Romish  priesthood,  in  every  age  the  fosterer  of  fanaticimn  and 

absurdity,  34 — impiety,  malevolence,  inhumanity,  &c.  oC  108— 

profligacy  of,  571. 
Rospigliosi  (GuiL  de)  see  Clement  XL 

S 

Sacramental  elements  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblema,  397, 
399 — retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398*-iioiiriah  the 
human  body,  399-— manducation  of  by  the  papist,  421. 

Sacramentarian  controversy,  account  of,  29,  sq. 

Salamanca,  university  of,  proscribes  Molinism,  367. 

Sardica,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French 
bishop,  180— council  of  declare  for  Athanasius  and  Trinitarian- 
ism,  300. 

Saxon  confession,  issued  in  the  Synod  of  Wittemberg  and  presented 
in  1551  to  the  council  of  Trent,  26. 

Scandinavian  mythology,  some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity  exhibited 
in,  296. 

Schism,  great  western  schism,  81—93. 

Schisms  m  the  papacy,  the  second  beean  in  the  reigrns  of  Liberios 
and  Felix,  iC — the  seventh  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Silverios 
and  Vinlius,  76— the  thirteenth  disgraced  the  papacy  of  Foimo- 
sus  and  Sergius,  78 — the  nineteenth  deformed  the  reinia  of 
Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John,  79 — the  twenty-ninth  troubled  the 
reigns  of  Urban,  Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and 
Benedict,  81 — ^the  thirtieth  tix>ubled  the  reigns  of  Eugenins  and 
Felix,  93. 

Schoolmen,  their  nonsense  and  hair-breadth  distinctions  on  transnb* 
stantiation,  415 — purgatory,  where  placed  by,  491. 

Scientia  Media,  see  Middle  Science. 

Scottish  confession,  composed  by  Knox  in  1560,  and  ratified  by 
Parliament,  27 — this  however  sunk  into  neglect  on  the  appearance 
of  a  formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1649  and  1690,  ib. 

Scotus  (Duns)  severely  treated  by  the  Valentinians,  364 — his 
production  on  election  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  ib.— opposes  Pascasius,  407. 

Sectarianism,  its  prevalence  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  33. 

Seleucia,  council  of,  its  meeting  in  the  year  359,  p.  309 — how  char- 
acterized by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ib. — ^its  proceedings,  ib. 

Self-flagellation,  by  whom  introduced  and  practised,  37. 

Semi-Arians,  assert  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  299 — dispute  with  the 
Arians,  ib. 

Sendorair,  formal  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  reformed  of 
Germany,  France,  &c.  eff*ected  at,  in  1570,  p.  30. 

Seigius,  opposes  Formosus  in  the  papacy,  but  is  expelled,  78. 

Sigisrannd,  emperor,  guarantees  a  safe-conduct  to  Huas,  288  bit 
notwithstanding,  consigns  him  to  the  duke  of  Bavana*  290— 
vuaaiks  on  this  braaefa  of  faith,  ib     see  Hi 
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Bign,  ohanging  of,  doM  not  change  the  signification,  46 — ^instance 

of,  ib. 
Silverius,  pope,  elected  in  536  by  simony,  76 — ^is  soon  supplanted  by 

Vigilius  by  similar  means,  ib. — accused  by  false  witnesses  of  a 

desigrn  to  betray  the  city,  77 — is  banished  to  Palmaria,  where  he 

dies,  ib. 
Silvester,  is  substituted  in  the  papacy  for  Benedict,  79— is  soon 

expelled,  ib. — ^re-asserts  his  right,  and  takes  possession  of  the 

Vatican,  80. 
Similarity  of  the  Son,  asserted  by  the  Semi-Arians,  299. 
Simon,  St.  different  statements  as  to  his  episcopacy,  71. 
Sin,  remission  of,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448—^ 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  observations  on,  500. 
Siricius,  pope,  his  decretal  addressed  to  Hiroerius,  contains  the  first 

general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony,  513. 
Sirmians,  their  three  forms  of  faith,  301. 
Shttus  IV.  [Francis  d'Albescola  della  Rovere,]  elected  to  the  papacy 

in  1471,  his  character,  116 — established  brothels  in  Rome,  117. 
Slevin,  Dr.  his  quibbling,  &c.  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  227. 
**  So  aft,"  remarks  on  the  phrase,  504. 
Solicitation,  sacerdotal  and  monkish,  in  Spain,  description  of,  568—* 

so  prevalent  as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition,  ib. 
Son  of  Grod,  his  deity  and  humanity  united  in  one  person,  in  the 

theology  of  Christian  antiquity,  311 — ^his  divinity  acknowledged 

in  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  his  humanity  in  contradiction  to 

Gnosticism  and  Apollinarianism,  ib. — ^his  natures  confounded  by 

Eutyches,  as  his  person  was  divided  by  Nestorius,  312— opinion 

of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  313— controversies  upon  his 

natures  by  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon, 

&c.  315-338 — one  will  and  one  operation  ascribed  to  him  by  the 

Monothelites,  339. 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  opposes  Monothelitism,  342. 
Sorbonuian  faculty  pi*opose  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  transubetan- 

tiation,  32. 
Southcott,  (Joanna)  her  mania  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata, 

Clara,  and  Nativity,  34. 
Spain,  remained  free  of  pontifical  dominion  till  the  beginning  of  the 

ninth  century,  180. 
Stephen  II.  applies  to  King  Pepin  for   assistance  against  Astolf, 

King  of  Lombard V,  214. 
Stephen  VI.  succeeds  Formosus  in  the  papacy  in  896,*and  commits 

atrocities  on  his  dead  body,  78 — rescinds  his  acts  and  declares  his 

ordinations  irregular  and  invalid,  ib. — is  inmiured  in  a  dungeon, 

and  strangled,  79. 
Stephen,  Abp.  of  Petiarca,  his  declaration  that  Leo  possessed  powei 

above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  159,  160. 
Stews,  propriety  of  toleratine,  advocated  by  Carlerius,  199. 
Suction,  the  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup,  in  the  sacra 

ment,  434 — its  design,  ib. 
Suicide,  approbattoa  of,  549 — suicide  of  virgins  connnended,  550. 
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Sunisactan  women,  who  infaited  the  hahitatioiie  ai  tike  witnifiki 
clergy,  canon  directed  against  them,  544. 

Sanisactanism  or  dometticism,  an  eraaioo  of  the  uyunetion  of  dbri* 
cal  celibacy,  553. 

SapeTBticion,  nearly  as  old  as  religrion,  and  originated  in  the  renoteit 
period  of  time,  in  the  darkness  and  profanity  of  the  aatediinTiaD 
world,  45. 

Supremacy,  four  variations  in  the  papal  supremacy,  152,  153— «• 
lenco  of  tradition  concerning,  172 — unknown  to  antiquity,  174 — 
ascribed  to  other  sees,  besides  Rome,  175— asserted  by  iklae  de- 
cretals, 177 — ^rejection  of,  in  various  countries,  179.  aq. 

Swedenborgianism,  fanaticism  ai^  rivalled  by  the  extrmvagmnce  of 
Montus,  34. 

Swiss  confession,  see  Helvetian  confession. 

Switzerland,  profligacy  of  her  clergy,  570. 

Symbolical  worship,  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  antiqaity,  466— 
opposed  by  synodal,  episcopal,  pontifical,  and  imperiml  aatlioriqr» 
471. 

Symmachus  excommunicates  Anaatasius  for  heresy,  328. 

Syrian  Church,  its  antiquity,  64 — ^purity  and  simplicity  of  ita  theo- 
logy, ib,— *it8  opposition  to  popery  and  agreement  vrith  pminatinr 
ism,  65. 

Syrianism,  its  antiquity  and  identity  with  protestantism  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  66. 


Teresia,  merits  particular  attention  fi>r  her  self-flagellation,  37 — her 

body,  circumfused  in  a  fragprant  fluid,  remains  the  undecayed 

object  of  religious  worship,  38. 
TertuUian,  the  first  who  mentions  the  custom  of  paying   for  the 

dead,  512. 
Tetrapolitan  confession,  why  so  named,  26— compiled    by  Bucor 

and  Capito,  ib. — presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ib. 
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ThooDdriftQ  or  Deivirilian  operation,  what*  339. 

Thoodora,  Emprew,  friendly  to  Monophysitism,  76«-^m8  to  degrade 
Mennas,  the  Byzantine  ratriarcb,  who  adhered  to  the  Chalcedo- 

;  nian  faith,  77 — and  to  restore  Antbimus,  Theodoaius  and  Sevenu 
deposed  for  their  Monophysitism,  ib.-^-applies  to  Silverios  to 
assist  her,  but  is  refused,  ib. — turns  her  attention  to  Vigiliua,  who 
k  bribed  by  her,  ib. — Suborns  BeUsarius  to  expel  Silverius  and 
raise  Vigilius,  and  succeeds,  ib. 

Theodora,  a  courtezan,  raises  John  X.  to  the  papacy,  109. 

Theodorus,  of  Pharan,  the  author  of  Monothelitism,  339 

Theophylactus,  see  Benedict  IX. 

Tfaurcal,  adventure  of,  as  related  by  Mattnew  Paris,  494. 

ll'olosan  Chronicle  :— contains  an  account  of  the  processes  against 
the  Albigensians,  50. 

iTorquemala,  on  being  made  Inquisitor-General,  burned  alive  two 
thousand  sons  of  heresy,  262. 

Tradition  :  its  silence  concerning  the  papal  supremacy,  172. 

Transubstantiation  not  accounted  by  the  friends  of  popery  as  essent- 
ial in  their  system,  31 — instances  of  fluctuations  on  the  subject, 
31,  32 — diveraity  of  opinions  on,  415— unscriptnral,  3S7 — ^not 
.  supported  by  John,  ch.  vi.  389,  393 — nor  by  Matt.  xxvi.  86,  28, 
395 — ^not  taught  by  the  Fathers,  401, 403 — ^its  introduction,  405 — 
Pacasian  controversy  on,  407 — Berengarian,  409,  414— supported 
.  by  pretended  miracles,  417 — absurdity  of,  419,  20— its  cannibal- 
ism, 421,  424. 

Trent :  her  disciplinarian  canons  rejected  in  France  and  in  part  of 
Ireland,  33,  132 — and  evep  in  Spain  admitted  only  so  far  as  coo- 
sistent  with  regal  authority,  33 — rejection  of  the  council  of,  131— 
reception  of,  133^-couucil  of,  patronized  persecution,  265— cate- 
chism of,  remark  on,  526 — ^language  used  by,  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  433 — declai*ation  on  extreme 
unction,  442. 

Trinitarianism,  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  296— and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  annals  of  gentilism  and  philosophy,  ib. — as  in 
the  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, ib. — and  in  the  Orphic  theology,  and  in  the  Zoorastrian, 
Pythagoi-ean,  and  Platonic  philosophy,  ib. 

Trullan,  or  Quinsextan  council,  its  canon  on  matrimony,  551. 

Type  or  Formulary,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans,  345 — purport 
of,  ib. — in  what  it  differed  firm  the  Ecthesis,  ib. 

Tynan  council,  pronounces  sentence  of  excommunication  and  ban- 
ishment against  Athanasius,  299. 

Ulloa  (Ant.  de)  his  frightful  picture  of  the  Peruvian  priesthood,  572. 

Ulric,  history  of,  and  remedy  adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  conti- 
nence, 536. 

Unction,  extreme  not  a  sacrament,  65— of  what  it  consists,  441 — 
variations  in  its  effects,  ib.^-disagreement  on  its  institution,  442 
a  variation  from  scriptural  unction,  443 — form  of,  444 — apostolic 
and  popiah  unctions  difi*er  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
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administered,  445— and  in  the  end  or  effect,  446— extreme  unction 
a  variation  from  tradition,  451 — traditional  evidence  fbr,  453 — 
hiBtorv  of,  455. 

Unigenios,  observations  on  the  bull  issued  by  Clement  XL,  208. 

Universal  bishop,  title  of,  conferred  by  Phocas,  183. 

UniNersity,  Parisian,  1589,  declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from 
tneir  oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  king,  Henry  III,  280. 

•*  Until,"  in  scriptural  language,  what  the  word  detiotes,  500. 

Urban  II.  [Eudos  or  Odo,]  pope  108S,  declares  that  subjects  are  bj 
no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  fealty  which  they  swear  to  it 
Christian  prince  who  withstands  God  and  the  saints,  and  contemns 
their  precepts,  280 — commands  the  separate  reception  of  th# 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  431. 

Urban  VI.  [Bartolomo  di  Prignano,]  pope  1378,  divides  Christendom 
with  Clement,  81 — his  summary  treatment  of  seven  cardinals,  83 
a  few  specimens  of  his  ability  in  the  ait  of  cursing,  84. 

Usurpation  of  the  popes,  185. 


Valentinian,  Emperor,  enactment  of  a  law  by,  forbidding  monks  or 
ecclesiastics  to  accept  any  donation  or  legacy  from  maids,  matrons, 
orphans  or  widows,  213. 

Variations  as  to  the  pontifical  succession  :  historical,  69,  sq. — electo- 
ral, 74. 

Vienna,  general  council  of,  declared  that  the  Emperor  was  bound 
to  the  pope  by  an  oath  of  fealtv,  231. 

Vigilius,  [537]  assumes  the  pontincal  authority,  through  simony,  70 
— ^his  character,  ib. — ^his  papacy  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuatiou 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  protestantism,  105 — shifted  his  ground 
six  times,  ib. — ^sanctioned  Eutychianism,  and  afterwards  retracted, 
ib. — withstood  .Justinian's  edict,  and  aflenvards  recanted,  ib. — 
shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodoras,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed the  general  council,  which  condemned  them  for  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  ib. 

Virgin  Mary,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547,  otr. 

Virginity,  admiration  of,  when  it  began,  53.3 — reason  of  this,  534— 
second  reason  for  the  preference  of,  538. 


Wake,  Bp.  his  c(»rre3pondence  with  Dr.  Dupin  on  the  subject  of  an 
union  between  the  English  and  French  Church,  32. 

Waldensianism,  its  theatre.  Western  or  European  Christendom,  49 
—its  patrons,  ib. — its  principal  bronches,  ib. — antiquity  of  beyond 
all  question,  51 — in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest  Protes- 
tantism many  ages  before  the  Reformation,  53 — portrait  of,  54. 

Waldensians,  spread  through  nearly  every  country,  51,  52 — their 
bravery,  53 — portrait  of  them  by  Alexander,  54 — their  confessions 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  the  Reformation,  5o^~ 
their  morality  corresponded  with  tne  purity  of  their  faith,  53— > 


■*- 
their  pialjfi  hpnmfolenee,  and  h<iliii«M  have  extorted  the  ^pro- 
bation of  fiieakA^d  foe,  ib. — ^notwithstanding  the  persecution  of 
Romanism,  still  exists,  58— persecution  of  them,  Si49. 

Wide,  Marfnie  of  Tuscan j,  deposes  ^d,  in  all  probability,  strangles 
Pope  John  the  Tenth,  109. 

Wine,  saoramental,  what  accounted  bj  the  Manicheans,  433 — by 
the  Latins,  ib.— nrfiy  curtailed  by  the  Constantino  council  in  the 
communion  of  the  laity,  436— intinction  and  suction  two  methods 
used  in  partaking  it,  434. 

Wittemberg  confession,  composed  by  Brent  published  in  1552,  26. 


Zavier,  (Francis)  the  Indian  apostle,  uses  an  iron  whip  to  flagellate 
himself,  37. 


Zanzal,  or  Jacob,  restorer  of  the  demonstration  called  Jacobites,  WIS* 
Zeno,  publishes  the  Henoticon,  334 — his  design  in  doing  so,  ib. 
Zisca,  a  Bohemian  general,  the  ablest,  though  blind,  that  ever  took 

die  field,  437. 
Zoroastrian  philosophy,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mis-shapen  form 

in,  296. 
Z^zimus,  Pelagianism  at  fint  approved   by,  357 — ^but    afterwards 

anathematizes  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  360— a  profound  adept  in 

the  art  of  cursing,  361 — lived  a  tyrant  and  died  a  saint,  ib. 
Zuinglians,  at  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  1529,  admit  the  presence 

of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  sacrament,  and  their  recep 

tion  by  those  who  approach  the  communion,  31. 
Zuinglians  and  Lutherans,  conference  between,  at    Marpurg,   in 

1529,  29 — were  agreed  on  all  topics  but  the  communion,  ib. — 

but  even  on  this,  uough  a  formal  union  was  not  affected,  there 

existed  a  peaceful  and  amiable  concord,  ib. 
Zoinglius,  appears  at  the  conference  held  at  Marpurg  in  153^9,  29. 
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